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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1959 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a.m., in room 115, 
State Building, Los Angeles, Calif., Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Senator John A. Car- 
roll, and Senator Roman L. Hruska. 

Also present: Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel; Carl L. Perian, 
research director; Marvin R. Fullmer, chief investigator; Aaron 
Schmais, consultant; Mrs. Frankie Childers, editorial director; Mr. 
Robert J. Kutak, assistant to Senator Hruska; Mrs. Elizabeth McGill, 
chief clerk. 

Chairman Hennrinos. The committee will please come to order. 

At this time I would like to acknowledge the presence of Mr. Charles 
Hamel, who is administrative assistant to Senator Dodd of Connecti- 
cut. He will be here later in the day, I understand. 

Senator Hruska of Nebraska, a very active and diligent member 
of the committee. 

Senator Carroll of Colorado, who has shown deep interest and a 
great deal of activity in the work this committee has undertaken. 

On my left, Mr. Arthur Bernstone, who is the chief counsel of the 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

And Mr. Carl Perian, who is our research director. 

Mr. Marvin Fullmer, who is the chief investigator of our staff. 

And Mr. Aaron Schmais, who is consultant on juvenile gangs from 
the city of New York, and who has been here on loan to us through 
the kindness of the mayor and the other officials of New York City. 

I must also mention at this time with deep regret the death of Sen- 
ator William Langer of North Dakota, who died last night. He was a 
member of this committee and had been a most active member since 
he had been on it, since the inception of the subcommittee, in the work 
we are trying to undertake. 

I would like the record to show, without objection, the expression 
of our deep regret at the passing of a great man, our friend, Senator 
William Langer. 

At this time, for record purposes, I am asking that there be in- 
cluded, without objection, in the record the resolution passed by the 
U.S. Senate authorizing the existence and the work of this committee. 
It was passed on January 30, 1959. 

The committee has been in existence for some 6 years. I shall not 
read the resolution in the interest of saving time. I hand it to the re- 
porter and ask that it be included as a part of the record. 
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(The resolution referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1” and reads 
as follows :) 
ExuisBit No. 1 


[S. Res. 54, 86th Cong., 1st sess., Rept. No. 29] 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
January 27, 1959 


Mr. Eastland, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported the following 
resolution ; which was referred to the Committee on Rules and Administration 
on 

January 30, 1959 


Reported, under authority of the order of the Senate of January 29, 1959, py 
Mr. Hennings, without amendment 


February 2, 1959 
Considered and agreed to 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with its 
jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to juvenile delinquency in the United States, including (a) the 
extent and character of juvenile delinquency in the United States and its causes 
and contributing factors; (b) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, 
including chapters 402 and 403 of title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing 
with youthful offenders of Federal laws; (c) sentences imposed on, or other 
correctional action taken with respect to, youthful offenders by Federal courts: 
and (d) the extent to which juveniles are violating Federal laws relating to the 
sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1, 
1959, to January 31, 1960, inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the minority is authorized 
to select one person for appointment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be 
less by more than $1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any other employee; 
and (3) with the prior consent of the heads of the departments or agencies con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize the reimbur- 
sable services, information, facilities, and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than January 31, 1960. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $150,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


Chairman Henninos. There is another resolution relating to Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, agreed to on February 1, 1950, which au- 
thorizes the chairman and such other members who are present to hold 
hearings of this subcommittee in the city of Los Angeles on November 
9, 10, 12, and 13, and such other days as may be required to complete 
the hearings, and if necessary to take sworn testimony from witnesses. 
That is under date of the 16th day of October 1959. It was presented 
by the Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Hruska, and accordingly passed. 

There is another resolution which—these are all copies, all signed 
by a majority of the members of this subeommittee. Accordingly, I 
hand these to counsel and ask that they be made a part of the record. 
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(The resolution referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2” and reads 
as follows:) 
Exuisit No. 2 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection 
(3) of rule X XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 
Sist Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950) and committee resolutions of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, adopted January 26, 1959, that Senator Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr., and such other members as are present are authorized to hold 
hearings of this subcommittee in Los Angeles, California, on November 9, 10, 
12, and 13, 1959, and such other days as may be required to complete these 
hearings, and to take sworn testimony from witnesses. 

Agreed to this 16th day of October 1959. 

(Signed) Roman L. Hruska, 
Member, Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Agreed to this 19th day of October 1959. 

(Signed) Wurtr1amM LANGER, 
Member, Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Agreed to this 19th day of October 1959. 

(Signed) Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Member, Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Agreed to this 6th day of November 1959. 

(Signed) TuHos. C. HENN«INGs, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Agreed to this 26th day of October 1959. 

(Signed) Purr A. Harr, 
Member, Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Chairman Hennines. I hope that at this time I may be indulged in 
a very brief opening statement, perhaps not as brief as might be. 
Thereafter, my colleagues, members of the committee, may if they 
desire make statements as well. 

Mr. Mayor and distinguished guests, most of us are sincerely 
disturbed by the sharp increase in juvenile crime in the United States 
during the past 10 years. This wave of lawlessness among boys and 
girls in the 10- through 17-year age group has caused national con- 
cern and has brought demands for drastic action by the authorities 
everywhere. 

This committee, authorized by Congress more than 6 years ago, 
when the rise in juvenile delinquency was Officially recognized by the 
Senate of the United States as a nationwide pr oblem, has studied this 
problem in many of our major cities. This year we held hearings in 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

I especi ially make reference to that to indicate that we are not singl- 
ing out the great city of Los Angeles or other cities of California 
as worse than other places i in the country. We find it is true every- 
where we go. It constitutes a real problem. 

Our California tour, it may be of interest to you to know, will 
take us to San Diego and San Francisco next week. 

Through these heari ings we hope to find means by which the Fed- 
eral Gove ernment may be helpful to the States and the local commu- 
nities in halting the spectacular rise in crime among boys and girls. 
It is not our intention to single out any city as a partic vular problem 
area, as I have said, or to point the finger we cr riticism at any region. 
However, our studies of the past have indicated that certain cities 
have special — with respect to the behavior of juveniles. Some 
communities are faced with a serious increase in juvenile gangs 
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Others have experienced a sharp rise in robberies, assaults, purse. 
snatchings, and other similar crimes committed by youngsters. 

My personal interest in the causes and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency began in college, when I served as a boys’ camp counselor in 
Canada. I remained active in youth work throughout college and 
have been associaed with the Big Brothers of America for 30 years as 
a working Big Brother. In 1955 I had the honor of being named Bi 
Brother of the Year for the Nation. I mention that, not for self. 
aggrandizement, but to indicate that I have been living with this 
problem, as have my colleagues, for a number of years. 

I have been a member of this committee, of course, since its incep- 
tion, serving as chairman for the past 3 years. 

From information already obtained by our staff, it appears that 
narcotics constitutes a very important part of the juvenile problem 
in southern California. Of course, this is understandable because of 
the presence of the international boundary between the United States 
and Mexico, and, indeed, the shipping that comes in from the Orient. 
Across the border many kinds of narcotics are easily and inexpen- 
sively available to young Americans. 

I might say that we were requested to hold these hearings by the 
California congressional delegation, through Representative James 
Roosevelt and by California Aisceiae General Stanley Mosk. 

It is our hope that we will be able to recommend remedial measures 
to halt the traffic in narcotics. 

We have as our objective doing something substantial, something 
that will really help to alleviate the problem. We, of course, are 
going to consider measures to control the movement of teenagers 
across the border into Mexico, where unscrupulous individuals profit 
from the sale of drugs, pornography, and other forbidden material. 
It may be that our law enforcement officers need more authority to 
apprehend narcotics law violators. 

I might say here that I have great resepct for those who are trying 
to enforce the laws, having been a district attorney myself in a large 
city many years ago, and T have great sympathy with the police de- 
partment and other law enforcement agencies. 

We will inquire, of course, into the degree of cooperation among 
the various narcotic law enforcement agencies—Federal, State, 
county, and municipal. 

With almost a thousand miles of coastline, important seaports, and 
a common border with Mexico, California is a natural entry point 
for drugs smuggled in from foreign nations. This has an effect on 
the entire country, since a large amount of drugs brought into Cali- 
fornia eventually find their way to other States. It naturally follows, 
of course, that while California’s dope problem is of vital importance 
to this great State, the whole Nation has a stake in its solution. 

The subcommittee will make its findings available to all California 
agencies. We will also cooperate fully with State and local political 
subdivisions in recommending such remedial measures as may ap- 
pear necessary. 

Los Angeles certainly is to be commended for the steps it has taken 
to control ‘narcotics use ‘and sale among juveniles. Your police depart- 
ment is the only one in the Nation, to my knowledge, t that maintains 
a juvenile narcotics squad. 
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The extent of narcotics use among youngsters may be a shock to 
many. Marihuana, in particular, enjoys surprising popularity among 
high school and junior high school students. A study of one junior 
high school recently revealed that 59 percent of the students regularly 
smoked marihuana. Other estimates of marihuana use by school- 
children range from 10 to 90 percent, depending upon the source of 
the information. ; é 

Evidently, economic factors strongly influence children in the use 
of marihuana or drugs. The best available information indicates 
that schools in poorer neighborhoods have more marihuana-smoking 
youngsters than those in the more privileged, more well-to-do areas. 
Recently, nine boys were arrested as they brazenly smoked marihuana 
outside a high school near here. 

While this school is especially for boys who have been behavior 
problems, and is therefore not typical of other schools, the use of 
marihuana has reached very serious proportions. When questioned, 
these students estimated that upwards of 40 percent of the boys use 
marihuana. 

But while economic conditions are an important factor in drug use 
by children, they are by no means entirely responsible. In one Cali- 
fornia city recently, a large group of students from upper middle class 
families, so-called economic upper middle class families, were found 
to be regular users of marihuana. Nor is the use of this drug confined 
to children who are behavior problems in other ways. The leader 
of one group of high school marihuana smokers was an honor stu- 
dent and a so-called model child. 

It has often been stated that marihuana is not addictive in the 
same sense as heroin, morphine, and other deadly narcotics. Nat- 
urally, this thinking leads many youngsters to try it, in the belief 
that marihuana produces thrills, with no frightening after-effects. 
But there is abundant proof that marihuana is the first step to hope- 
less drug addiction for thousands of our young boys and girls. In 
the impressionable minds of youngsters, it creates an air of permissive- 
ness around the use of all drugs. 

In 1935 1 introduced, and there was passed by the Congress, the 
Federal Marihuana Act. It was a problem at that time, of course, 
and many States have also passed State marihuana bills, regulations. 
While this threat to our Nation’s youth is alarming enouch today, it 
may be even more critical in the months to come. Indications are 
that a bumper crop of marihuana was produced this year in Mexico, 
which supplies virtually all the marihuana reaching this country. 
As a result, prices have dropped. Marihuana, therefore, is now more 
abundant, cheaper, and in all respects more readily available. In our 
investigations, our investigators have visited Tijuana and other Mexi- 
can border communities, and as these hearings progress they will de- 
scribe the ease with which drugs may be purchased. We will also 
tell of an apparent absence of fear of any part of law enforcement 
on the part of the peddlers of marihuana, heroin, barbiturates, am- 
phetamines, and other drugs in Mexico. 

Transporting the contraband across the border into the United 
States is a relatively simple matter. With millions of tourists en- 
terng and leaving Tijuana, every year for example, border patrol- 
men cannot possibly single out those who may be carrying narcotics, 
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As in the case in all forms of delinquent behavior, arrests of juve- 
niles on narcotic charges only hint at the real scope of this type of 
crime. For every child who is arrested for a narcotic offense, many 
other violators, of course, remain undiscovered. 

Now, we are here in the hope of finding the answers to some of 
the questions arising from delinquent behavior among the young, es- 
pecially as it is affected by narcotics. Why have so many of. our 
boys and girls rejected our traditional moral and social codes of con- 
duct? Is_ temptation, including narcotics, too accessible? That is 
a rhetorical question. 

What steps can the Federal Government take to reduce the alarm- 
ing rise in crime among juveniles? It is in this latter area that this 
committee, we hope, can make important contributions through ree- 
ommendation of new legislation. All of us here, of course, are mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary, which will consider and re- 
port to the Senate such legislation. 

What steps can the F ederal Government take to reduce this alarm- 
ing crime among juveniles? We can also help by making informa- 
tion available to State and local authorities and we hope to encourage 
the free interchange of ideas among the various agencies engaged j in 
juvenile work, try to bring more of these things together in cor- 
relation. 

I think it is the conviction of all of us, those who are here to- 
day, of the Senate, the staff, and those who were able to be here, 
that the major effort must be carried out on the community and on 
the family level. 

I am most gratified that so many of you have agreed to appear 
before this committee. Your testimony on conditions here in Los 
Angeles will be invaluable to us, and on behalf of my colleagues 
I want to thank all who are here today to testify, and those who 
will thereafter appear before us. We want to enlarge our own knowl- 
edge, too. This problem is so complex, and we hope that you will 
help’ to equip us to recommend practical legislation. 

Now, because of time limitations, we ‘will not be able to hear all 
the testimony that has been offered since these hearings were official- 
ly announced. However, I sincerely hope that those who cannot 
be heard will do us the honor, give us the help of submitting state- 
ments, and I assure you that those statements will be included in the 
record with these proceedings. 

This is for the purpose of our own study, our own enlightenment. 
I might say that the hearings that we have thus far held have been 
in enormous demand throughout the country. All the communities 
everywhere, in all the States of the U nion, want to know what to do 
about this brush fire that is ravaging our land. 

We have had thousands of copies sent out to people who really have 
an interest in this thing, not just the dilettantes, but people who really 

want to take their coats off and do something. 

These statements, I might say on behalf of the committee, may be 
submitted either while we are here or may be mailed to our office 
in Washington. Of course, the address there is the Juvenile De- 
linquency Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. It is as simple 
as that. 

Before calling upon my colleagues, the Senators, our able counsel, 
Mr. Arthur Bernstone, of the State of C olorado, who has himself a 
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record of work in this field—we don’t have political appointees on this 
committee; I don’t know what Mr. Bernstone’s politics are; I don’t 
care, and that is true of all of the members of this staff—I think my 
colleagues will bear me out—we are not trying to make this in any 
sense a political committee. 

Without further comment, thanking you for your indulgence for 
the statement which I felt had to be read to give you a general idea 
of the compass and scope of these hearings, I will now ask Mr. Bern- 
stone if he will make such statement as he has available. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you, Senator Hennings, the other Senators 
present, and ladies and gentlemen, I should like to read a brief state- 
ment relative to the narcotic situation in California that I feel suc- 
cinctly states the problem in its true form and which highlights the 
main issues involved. 

Aware of a growing problem of illicit narcotics in southern Cali- 
fornia, the Los Angeles 'Times in 1959 assigned a reporter, Gene Sher- 
man, to investigate as many phases of the situation as possible. He 
spent 6 months, off and on, and a concentrated period of a month, 
checking into the dope problem locally and nationally as it pertained 
to southern California. He talked with narcotic officers in all levels 
of enforcement, with addicts, pushers, doctors, Congressmen, and 
State Department officials. The resulting series was an attempt to 
present the problem in its true light and comprehensively. 

The Times was aware of the fact that the subject matter of nar- 
eotics has been perennially a source of sensationalism. It did not 
want to contribute to this hysteria. The reporter put together much 
of the known story of dope with the opinions of a number of experts. 
The conclusions he reached were significant, primarily, in this re- 
spect, and I will list them: 

No. 1: Virtually all of the marihuana that comes into southern Cali- 
fornia comes from Mexico. 

No, 2: From 50 to 75 percent of heroin that comes into southern 
California comes from Mexico. 

No. 3: The smuggling of illicit narcotics across the Mexican border 
is the biggest wide-open, international scandal in this area. It is truth- 
ful to say everyone who inquires knows it is being accomplished with 
persistent regularity. _ 

No, 4: City, county, State, and Federal enforcement authorities in- 
dividually do what they can to stop the flow of dope, but are handi- 
capped by three items: (a) confusion of jurisdiction in many instances 
and jealousy of authority and accomplishment, (b) legal precedence 
that hampers enforcement in an area that requires highly specialized 
techniques and methods. (c) Lipservice cooperation only from Mex- 
ican officialdom. 

No. 5: A tendency on the part of the national narcotic authorities 
to minimize the role Mexico plays in the dope traffic, although every 
expert on the scene realizes the importance of that source as an agon- 
izingly real menace to southern California. And, finally, 

No. 6: Mexico’s attitude that enforcement in that country is fune- 
tioning as well as cun be expected and that the real problem is the 
market for Mexican narcotics created by the wealth on the American 
side of the border. 

_ The series in the Los Angeles Times to which I refer was written 
in eight parts, and it hammered at the inescapable fact that southern 
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California and Los Angeles in particular has the second worst narcotic 
problem in the Nation, mainly, because of its proximity to Mexico, and 
the ease with which dope can be smuggled across the border. 

The Times’ contention is that a substantial solution to the problem 
of narcotic traffic can be made by eliminating the sources of raw ma- 
terial across the border, the opium poppy fields, and marihuana beds, 

The Times feels that this can be accomplished only by a firm and 
solid agreement between the two Governments and a willingness op 
the part of Mexico, America’s good neighbor, to take positive action 
to eliminate the cultivation of opium poppies and marihuana. The 
evidence of Mexico’s role in southern California dope traffic is too 
convincing to be ignored. 

During these hearings through the testimony of witnesses, and 
through presentations of the subcommittee staff, we shall substantiate 
these facts further and provide some insight that will lead to a more 
realistic attack on the problem at both the Federal and State levels, 

It is to be hoped that the facts elicited here will prove that only 
through the combined efforts of the United States and the Mexican 
Government can we eliminate the saturation of California with deadly 
narcotics, which, by their staggering quantities, preclude effective law 
enforcement. 

I might add that documentation of these findings and further 
looking into these matters were made by other news media as well as 
by the Los Angeles Times. We just happened to select this as a 
series which provoked considerable interest in the community at the 
time of its appearance. 

Thank you, Senator Hennings. That concludes the statement. 

Chairman Henntinocs. Now, it gives me pleasure to call upon the 
Senator of Colorado, Mr. John Carroll. Mr. Carroll has also been 
a district attorney. 

When were you district attorney, John ? 

Senator Carroty. A long time ago. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, we won’t get into that, then. 

At any rate, he has had experience, and the rest 

Senator Hruska, you weren’t ever district attorney ? 

Senator Hruska. Not a prosecuting one. 

Chairman Hrenninos. You missed that. At any rate, Senator Car- 
roll has had experience, too, as a law-enforcement officer, and it now 
gives me pleasure to present for such statement as he sees fit to make 
the Senator of Colorado, John Carroll. 

Senator Carrott. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you for your 
excellent statement here at the outset of this hearing and to say I 
think, for the record, that we ought to express our sorrow at the 
passing of a very excellent man, Bill Langer, and normally, because he 
was a member of this committee, we would stand in recess 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, we would. 

Senator Carrott (continuing). In his honor, but in view of the 
great amount of work and the preparation and the number of wit- 
nesses who have come here, I know Bill Langer would want us to go 
on with this committee hearing. 

Next I want to say to you that if we can sustain by evidence and 
facts the charges that have been made here, this far transcends any 
juvenile delinquency; if it can be established here that 50 to 75 or 80 
percent of the heroin that is coming into this country comes from 
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Mexico, this is not only a juvenile delinquency problem; this is a 
major crime problem on the part of adults. And I think the 
record 

Chairman Hennrinos. And a national problem, if 1 might interject. 

Senator CarrRoLu. Exactly, because this can spread all over the 
Nation and has spread, if this is true, by virtue of heroin and the 
system of cutting that is used. 

Chairman HeENNINGS. Right. 

Senator Carroui. | think the record ought to show that, while 
this is a Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, we are all members 
of other committees that have jurisdiction of the i improvement of the 
Federal code and the Federal statutes. And I, Mr. Chairman, and 
the staff, I want to commend them for coming into this situation. 
We have heard of it. We had no idea, at least I didn’t, of the com- 
prehensive nature or the possibility of the comprehensive nature, of 
the importance of this, not only to California, but to the Nation. I 
am happy to be here w ith you this morning. 

Chairman Henntnos. I for got to mention one thing before I 
called upon the able, learned Senator from Nebraska. At the outset 
I want to thank the officials, custodians, U.S. marshal and others, 
who have made this room available to us and who have cooperated 
so completely in every respect with our staff; and of course to the 
mayor for his great cooperation in making these hearings complete 
by ‘his attendance, for which I will undertake to thank him later. 

It now gives me pleasure to call upon Senator Roman Hruska, a 
most diligent and sincere, hard-working member, not only of this 
committee, but of the Committee on the Judiciary, of which we are 
all members—I am a member of seven subcommittees on that one 
committee alone, and I am sure Senator Hruska and Senator Carroll 
are members of an equal number, if not more. So we are all spread 
just a little thin in our work. We try to do the best we can. But 
we think this is one of the major things that confronts us as a re- 
sponsibility laid upon us. 

It now gives me great pleasure to call upon Senator Hruska of 
Nebraska. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I would 
like to join my colleagues in expressing the deep regret which all of 
us feel at the sad news of Senator Langer’s decease. He was a 
neighbor of mine, not only in the committee room, where we sat on 
the same side of the table; he was a neighbor of mine coming from 
North Dakota, the second State to the north of Nebraska. He was 
a close personal friend and great admirer of one of my predecessors, 
the Honorable George W. ‘Norris, who served for many years in 
the Senate, and also as chairman of our Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like also to comment upon the fine 
fashion in which these hearings are set up. I have gone over the 
agenda. I have gone over the list of witnesses. I want to add my 
thanks to those who are about to testify before us. 

For the record I should like to state that it is a tribute to the 
ability and the competence of our staff, and also to the leadership 
which our chairman gives that staff, which results in hearings like 
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we have had on previous occasions in other cities, and I am sure 
will be upheld in quality here in Los Angeles today and the rest 
of the week. 

Now, in previous committee hearings we have found, of course, as 
the chairman pointed out, that juvenile delinquency is a serious 
and persistent problem wherever we have inquired into it. We know 
that it is a problem here. We know that any problem in a State 
which is growing as fast as California, with its rapid and vast popula- 
tion shifts, its changes in industry, with all the rest of the problems 
attendant upon that. type of growing community, that juvenile delin- 
quency will be especially a very perplexing problem. That is in 
addition to the proximity of our sister Nation to the south. It is in 
addition to the fact that California has many seaports, which also 
afford avenues of imports, both human and otherwise, which some- 
times add to this very problem. In all justice, of course, to our sister 
Nation to the south, we must bear in mind that they also have their 
problems of law enforcement. 

It is not too many years ago when we had a law of prohibition here, 
where, with all the sovereignty and the majesty and strength of 
our Federal Government, we had a lot of difficulty trying to control 
certain products which were forbidden, and I imagine the nation to 
the south of us probably has some difficulties, also, and I know the 
committee, as well as Congress, will recognize those difficulties, al- 
though we will not let up in our joint effort to try to get the fullest 
possible cooperation with authorities from that nation, and I know 
they will extend it to us when we follow through properly. 

I would like to join our chairman also in recognizing the persistent 
pioneering efforts of Los Angeles, Mr. Mayor, and of the ¢ California 
agencies generally in dealing with the problems into which we inquire 
here, and, further, that all things point to a very compelling need for 
a closer cooperation of national agencies, on the one hand, and State 
and local officials and agencies on the other. We get toa point further 
than that, because of Mexico lying so close to the south, and that is 
the greatest cooperation, if possible, of international organizations 
and countries themselves. 

Now, we will continue our hearings along the lines indicated by 
the chairman, with the view in mind of extending Federal juris- 
diction and cooperation within those constitutional “and procedural 
limitations, which play upon each governmental subdivision and 
agency its respective responsibility and duty. 

“The chairman spoke well when he said it was primarily and largely 
under the immediate jurisdiction of State and local authorities, and 
yet we cannot escape our proper part in the whole area. 

So it is in that spirit, Mr. Chairman, that I join you and am happy 
to subscribe to the very splendid statement which you made, and the 
good effort, the further effort which is being made to make more 
progress in this field, and thank you for this opportunity of making 
this statement. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you for your fine statement. 

It now gives me great pleasure to present as a witness before this 
committee the distinguished mayor of the city of Los Angeles, Mayor 
Poulson, being mayor i in 1958, and he was reelected for a second 4-year 
term in 1957. He was elected five times to the U.S. House of Rep- 
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resentatives. He was in his fifth term in the House in Washington 
when he resigned to become mayor of this great city. 

He has also served two terms in the California State Legislature. 

Mayor Poulson is past president of the League of California Cities 
and is immediate past president of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Mayor Poulson is a certified public accountant by profession, as 
you all know, I am sure. He was born in Baker County, Oreg., as 
you well know, is married and has three fine daughters. 

I could say a lot more, Mr. Mayor, but I am sure that your fellow 
citizens who are here in attendance know that which I have mentioned 
and many other good things about you. You have been reelected, 
you know, and that is some evidence of something. In addition to 
that, we all know you throughout the country as a fine mayor of a great 
city. So, without further preliminary, it gives me great pleasure, it 
js a privilege and an honor to recognize at this time before this com- 
mittee as a witness Mayor Poulson of the city of Los Angeles. 

Mayor Poulson, you may proceed, sir, in any manner you please, 
either reading your statement or interspersing your statement with 
comments as you go along, or make your statement completely extem- 
poraneously. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NORRIS POULSON, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
LOS ANGELES 


Mayor Poutson. Thank you, Chairman Hennings. 

First of all, I want to say, Senator, you are the most gracious chair- 
man of a committee before which I have ever appeared. I have 
appeared before many committees, and I have had the very brief 
introduction, but I would almost say that this was just like you were 
sponsoring someone. I appreciate it though, however. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. Our attitude and 
general method of procedure is not to bring people before this com- 
mittee to harass them, embarrass them, and cross-examine them. We 
think it significant that in New York Mayor Wagner, Governor Rocke- 
feller, and the several district attorneys of the five boroughs of New 
York City all appeared. The Governor came down from Albany. 

When we were in Pennsylvania, Governor Lawrence came all the 
way from Harrisburg, and of course Mr. Dilworth testified, and we 
have had magnificent cooperation, because you gentlemen who are 
burdened with the responsibility of conducting the affairs of our cities 
recognize this is a problem. 

Mayor Poutson. Well, being very frank about it, this is the proper 
way to discuss a subject like this. 

First of all, we are over here to discuss it mutually, a mutual 
problem, because it affects all cities and all areas and all classes of 
people and all ages. 

I am especially glad to renew my acquaintanceship with Senator 
Carroll and Senator Hruska. You know, I went to Congress at the 
same time that Senator Carroll did. We had offices across from each 
other over in the Senate Office Building. While we might have been 
on different political sides, we also happened to have a little difference 
in one other subject, a discussion about the Colorado River. But out- 
side of that we were very good friends, and we were together on many 
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other things. We always had a friendly discussion on the Colorado 
River, isn’t that true? 


Senator Carrot. That is true. 

Mayor Poutson. We didn’t fail to make our position known, 

Senator Carro.tyu. We both hold our positions to this day. 

Chairman Henninas. And no blows were struck. 

Mayor Poutson. First of all, I want to say how happy we are here 
in Los Angeles to welcome this Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency. Your appearance in our community brings encourage- 
ment to everyone here, because I think, from what has been stated 
and what will be stated, you will know that this national prob- 
lem. At the same time, no community can lose its responsibility by 
saying it is a national problem. 

Now, when I appear here, I want to say that I am not appearing as 
an expert. My statements are based —— 

Chairman Hennrnes. Mr. Mayor, there aren’t any experts. The 
people who know most about this subject don’t pretend to be experts, 
It is too tough. 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. I have taken my statistical and 
factual statements from the many voluminous reports which are on 
file in my office, supplied to the office by various departments of the 
city, as well as the county and the State. 

I could not be more delighted by senatorial interest in any problem 
now plaguing us than I am by your concern today in the question of 
narcotics. I realize that you have other problems dealing with juve- 
nile delinquency, but I think that narcotics is probably the basic prob- 
lems of all of them, the most serious. I am confident that you can 
do some good, not only for us, but for every community in the land 
troubled by the dope traffic. 

You know the history of n: weotics. It is nothing new. Its frantic 
victims will exchange every possession they have—it is not restricted 
to any one single country either—these frantic victims will not only 
exchange every possession they have, but every possession owned by 
their families, and every possession they can steal to procure drugs. 

Essentially, the dope traffic is an international problem. Narcotic 
drugs are moved from one part of the world to another. There is 
so much profit and so much Meduae ‘ation involved in the narcotic trade 
that, against every risk, it crosses every border in the world, and it 
has even found its way into the [ Jnited States under the strictest of 
security measures during World War II. 

While Mr. Bernstone was reading that statement and while our 
very able chairman, Senator Hennings, made his introductory state- 
ment about the troubles and tribulations, I thought it was the very 
greatest secret weapon of any enemy nation to be used, and the easiest 
way to infiltrate into our country would be through the promotion 
of the narcotic trade, and certainly it does in that sense become a very, 
very important international and a national problem. 

It is the job of the Federal Government to keep contraband nar- 
cotics out of our country. Weare restricted. We can’t go beyond our 
city limits, and that alone makes it a legal reason why, when the dope 
traflic breaks through Federal or State barriers and appears in our 
city or other cities, ‘the job of enforcement becomes a local one. We 
are not trying to shirk that responsibility, and this is one, though, of 
the hardest police jobs we know. 
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Drug victims do not go to the police for help, nor do families of 
addicts report the loss of their valuables, which are cheaply sold to 
buy narcotics. Stores victimized by shoplifting addicts are some- 
times unaware of their losses. The addict takes his drug pri vately. 
He suffers privately. Our police department must work with limited 
information and under great difficulties. The narcotic traffic is not 
visible on the surface of our daily lives. It is hidden. It stays quiet. 
Yet, it is a constant threat, like a smoldering fire. 

It is hard to estimate the exact extent of our local problem. I have 
been given estimates placing the number of narcotic users in Los 
Angeles at from 7,500 to 10,000. These figures, of course, are guesses. 
We know, however, that in the 12 months of 1958 we recorded 5,463 
adult arrests, and 647 juvenile arrests, for narcotics. 

Chairman Hennines. Mayor, may I interrupt you to ask you a 
question, please, sir? 

Do those figures include marihuana? 

Mayor Poutson. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. They include marihuana as a narcotic? 

Mayor Poutson. Yes. We consider that certainly part of the dope 
traffic. 

Chairman Hennines. Marihuana—lI couldn’t get it in under the 
Harrison Act, because technically or chemically it is not considered a 
narcotic. So I had to take another avenue of approach. 

Mayor Poutson. I know that we have representatives from our 
police department here who are experts—or I will leave that word 
out; I mean, who are better versed in the problems of it than many 
of us laymen. I assume that you have someone from the health de- 
partment, which department has a pretty good record on this problem 
itself. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes, we have. 

Mayor Poutson. Now, these arrests, of course, involved approxi- 
mately 4,500 persons suspected of narcotic violations. 

The user of heroin may spend about $25 a day for his habit. If 
we take the lowest estimate of users in Los Angeles, 7,500, we get a 
figure exceeding $67 million as the yearly expenditure by addicts for 
heroin. If we use the figure of 10,000, the annual heroin habit is 
costing Los Angeles addicts more than $91 million for dope alone. 

Now, this big business aspect is only part of the story. The ordi- 
nary addict, because of his incapacitation, cannot pay $25 a day for 
heroin. In desperation he will sell at a fraction of its value anything 
he can get his hands on. He may steal items worth $100 or more to 
net $25. Thus, the loss of property in a year may run from $270 to 
$365 million. 

There is an even greater loss. The desperate addict, particularly 
one with some experience, eventually decides he can supply his own 
needs by becoming a pusher. Thus, it becomes essential for him to 
find prospective customers. Victims make more victims. And in 
this way the disease of narcotics spreads through the community. I 
want to emphasize something here about the statistics I have used. I 
want to say, in the strongest way possible, that these figures do not 
mean that Los Angeles is any worse than any other comparable metro- 
politan community. These figures are impressive because the work of 
our magnificent police department—and if you will pardon me for 
saying it here, I say the best police department in the country or the 
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world; and we also have one of the finest sheriff’s departments—byt 
as the chairman and others have stated before, we have specialized on 
this problem, probably more than some of the other cities, and you 
know that when you make arrests that is because you are working more 
diligently. 

You can go out on all of the coined statistics and they don’t mean 
a thing as far as comparison. It is entirely, and you, having been 
district attorney, know that it is entirely on the amount of effort to 
clean up a mess; that means that you will increase, at the same time, 
the number of arrests because of your diligent efforts to doso. And if 
you are lackadaisical about it, you will have few arrests, and then if 
the statistics come out it will look like you are a much better city, 

So, after all, you must forget figures like this when you make a 
comparison. Of course, I know your committee would find that the 
same facts prevail in any comparable American metropolitan com- 
munity, if they were to work with the same diligence. 

I need not tell you that our chronic addict is a living death for its 
victims. There is some hope for them, with proper medical care and 
guidance. There are even cases that have been cured, but seeking a 
complete victory over the narcotics traffic through medical treatment 
of its victims is to attack the problem from the wrong and weaker end, 

I think I would like to have you ask some of the witnesses that 
follow me about the experience that we have had when we tried that 
proposed cure of giving some of these addicts a little of it to see if 
they couldn’t taper off. I think we have some definite statistics on 
that. 

Our only real hope for conquering the narcotic traffic is to keep it 
out of our country altogether, and this is why I believe the interest of 
the U.S. Senate, that great body, is so important and hopeful. AsI 
said, narcotics is not just a problem of certain countries or certain 
cities; it is a problem of every nation that wants to preserve its 
vitality. 

I have two suggestions to make. First, as a city near our border 
with a good neighbor, Los Angeles is keenly aware of the importance 
of friendly relations with our sister republics of this hemisphere. 
Occasionally, the good relationship between our people and those of 
our sister Republics are strained by accusations that our neighbors 
are not doing everything possible to curtail the narcotic flow into our 
country. I have no doubt that narcotics prove as damaging to our 
sister Republics as they do to us, and, because of this, I would like 
to recommend that the Federal Government take steps to develop, 
with our sister Republics, an international intelligence system, with 
international narcotics police. And, coupled with this, an interna- 
tional inspection system to supervise the destruction of contraband 
narcotics and their cultivation and processing. 

This would not only coordinate international control measures, but 
would offer great opportunities for preserving the good will our 
countries enjoy in this hemisphere. I am aware, of course, that the 
United Nations is taking steps to develop a single convention on 
narcotic drugs, and I heartily favor this as a world effort. But 
I am of the strong opinion that good, close neighbors have their 
own particular personal problems that require daily and_ intimate 
attention. And I am sorry to state that, while the United Nations 
has taken this step, they have made very little progress. 
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secondly, I should like to see stronger efforts made by our own 
Federal Government in curbing the entry of drugs into our country. 

Now, during World War II, we observed how effective were our 
increased security measures. 

Senator Carroii. Will you pardon an interruption at this time? 

Going back to your first point, and I seek information only, what 
do you mean by “strained relations between this Nation and other 
nations”? Have there been charges hurled back and forth? Is there 
history about this? It is important for us, I think, to know. 

Mayor Povutson. Yes. There have been many statements, and I 
think that even to the point that some of us have made statements 
that immediately go to the State Department, and rather than try to 
straighten it out, they try to hush it all up. And that is something 
that I think something should be done about. It would have to come 
from this Senate. 

Senator Carrotu. Has criticism come from.the Mexican Government 
and papers saying they are unjustly charged ? 

Mayor Poutson. Through their official sources; yes, that is right. 

Senator Carrot. I think, Mr. Chairman, therefore, it is highly 
important for us to get the evidence without trying to cast any re- 
flection upon another nation, if they are trying to do what they can. 
Iagree with you completely that we can develop a system between us 
of this evidence that we are about to gather, if it is as important as 
we are led to believe by the statement. This is the way we can achieve, 
perhaps, an enforcement, by mutual understanding with another 
nation. 

I think you have raised a very important point; rather than have the 
press here this morning to say that we are leveling an attack on an- 
other nation, we say we are really asking for information and seeking 
their cooperation. This is one of the ways to stop it. 

Mayor Poutson. Yes. Senator, if these nations to the south, in co- 
operating, with a sincere desire to get rid of it, and working through 
the proper channels and, as you state, by allowing inspection—and as 
far as, if they say, “We haven’t enough finances” for them to help it, to 
control it, we certainly could help them in that line, because Federal 
aid on a line like that is to me of greater importance than some of 
the other 

Senator Carrott. Would you not agree with me—you are a distin- 
guished, ex-Member of Congress; you have had a lot of legislative ex- 
perience—and we can go back there with the finest intentions in the 
world, with a fine piece of legislation, and if we get the opposition of 
the executive branch of the Government because of some relationship 
with another nation, there will not be much possibility of getting it 
through under normal conditions. 

Therefore, I say if we get some cooperation with another nation then 
maybe we might have to spend a little money, too. 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

Senator Carroty. Your figures there; you bring up the cost of these 
addicts, 67 to 91 million, and the cost in Los Angeles may be running 
into 365 millions of dollars; this is a tremendously important thing. 

Mayor Poutson. I was going to say, our foreign aid program could 
be used to a very good purpose in helping, working with them on a co- 
operative basis, because we do have to get to the source. 
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Chairman Henninos. I might say to you, Mr. Mayor, and Senator 
Carroll and others, that we Gore in projection, should the evidence 
show—and we await the evidence, of course—should the evidence show 
that our sister Republic to the south has a problem in controlling the 
exportation, bringing across the border of marihuana or other nar. 
cotics, we had in mind making some representations, conversation in 
friendly fashion with the authorities of that government. We hadn’t 
come to the point of reaching a conclusion whether it should be done 
through the State Department or perhaps through some members of 
the California delegation in the Bouatens, or inreughi some certain 
members of this committee or all of them. We have not yet, of course, 
hearing what we have heard up to this point, hearsay, but persuasive, 
with a high ordinate probability, we have not come to the point of 
determining just what action and in what manner such action might 
be taken if the case is proved. 

Senator Carrotu. If the chairman would yield, the purpose of my 
question at the very outset, I thought it would be a mistake to leave the 
impression that we are criticizing our sister republic, because only 
recently President Eisenhower had as his guest the President of 
Mexico, and we are seeking to strengthen relations with Mexico all 
the time, and this is the way—perhaps we can control this—and I 
would hope we would not leave the impression, at the very outset of 
this hearing, before we receive substantive evidence, that we are in 
any way going to criticize our sister republic to the south. 

Mayor Poutson. That was the idea, Senator Carroll, which I was 
trying to put over, that this committee can very well develop the 
serious problem, in terms of explaining just what it means to this 
country. Then on that basis I am sure that our sister republic, when 
she finds out just what this means, she would be willing to cooperate 
with us, because, after all, there are many, many more advantages 
to Mexico to be friendly with us, and for the trade that we have 
between these two countries. This is not the big item of—— 

Chairman Hennings. Don’t you think, Mr. Mayor, that we have 
in Latin America—and when I was in the House in the 1930's, I re- 
member Mr. Hull, the late great Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
spent a great deal of his effort and time in strengthening friendly re- 
lations between us and South America, Central America, and the 
islands of the Caribbean. And I certainly join Senator Carroll and 
join you in emphasizing that we have so many problems here, spent 
a great deal of time and money in improving ourselves—we should 
not spend all of our time or any of it, indeed, in pointing the accusing 
finger at another nation or its law enforcement agencies or govern- 
ment. 

Mayor Poutson. Of course, we also are open to the Orient, too, you 
remember. We are on the Pacific coast. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, we are. 

Mayor Povtson. As I stated, during World War II, we observed 
how effective were our increased security measures. In the 4-year per- 
iod from 1942 to 1945, our police officers made 2,015 adult arrests and 
90 juvenile arrests for narcotic violations. That, as I said, was for 
4 years. 

In the first 9 months of this year, from January 1 to October 1, we 
registered 4,422 adult arrests and 497 juvenile. In other words, in 9 
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months of this year we arrested twice as many adults and five times 
as many juveniles as we did in the entire 4-year World War II period. 

What is also alarming is the increase in the rate of adult narcotic 
arrest bookings. In 1942 we made 20.5 adult arrest bookings per 
100,000 population. In 1958 the rate shot up to 183.3. In other words, 
the rate has increased nine times over that of the first year of World 
War II. 

Now, I realize, of course, that during the war years we did not have 
direct transportation communications with many parts of the world, 
such as the Orient, which we have today. And we must realize that 
the Orient can be the source of a great many of these problems. I 
am also aware of the fact that the communications 

Chairman Hennines. As you know, some countries in the Orient 
don’t really have any narcotic regulations at all. 

Mayor Poutson. That is right. 

Chairman Henniné6s. I have been in an opium den on one of the 
main streets of Bangkok, Thailand, just walked in the door as you 
would in a drug store. Nobody stops you. You walk through and 
see them smoking the opium. 

Mayor Pouxson. I went as a tourist myself, 

Chairman Henninos. We inquired about it, and they didn’t even 

ask you to buy a ticket; we walked right in. It was all right. And 
Thailand, for example, is trying to regulate it. But they are doing 
it so gradually; in other words, that was in 1956, within a period of 
5 years they hope to really eliminate it entirely in Thailand. I thought 
you would be interested to know how wide open it is there. 
" Mayor Pouxson. Well, of course, we know about China, and we 
know that the worst world war weapon you can possibly have would be 
dope. Also, obviously, some dope did trickle through, but the relative 
effectiveness of our wartime controls proved to me that we can curb 
dope smuggling by enlarging our present facilities and personnel for 
checking contraband brought into this country. 

One thing disturbs me very deeply. Narcotic violations seem to be 
most predominate among certain lower economic groups. This is not 
to say that it isn’t a danger to every segment of our society. But it 
does indicate the special threat in some sections of our city. I know 
the leaders of these communities are as disturbed as I am by the 
terrible losses to families and individuals caused by drug addiction. 
I know these families feel a sense of helplessness in fearing that other 
relatives not now addicted may follow the example of those who are. 
This deadly and overpowering fear will continue to hang over the 
heads of these families as long as they know that narcotics can be 
brought into their neighborhoods and homes. They will never know 
relief from this terror until they are certain that the traffic has been 
effectively stopped. In many cases these families will not go to the 
police or other agencies for help. What grieves me most is that these 
distressed families, being in the lower economic brackets, are losing 
their potential for improving their status and financial resources be- 
cause so much of their earnings are being drained off to support the 
habit of one of their members. This is a great tragedy in a country 
which offers freedom of opportunity to every man. 

I hope that the Senate subcommittee will see fit to recommend to 
the entire Senate and to the Congress a program to provide this coun- 
try with greater resources and ingenuity in stopping the dope traffic 
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at our shores and boundaries. Local communities, such as Los Ap. 
geles, although doing the best they can, will fight a losing battle as 
long as the supplies continue to be smuggled into our neighborhoods, 

As I said,:the appearance here of your honorable committee has 
brought a refreshing breath of hope to those of us concerned with the 
narcotic problem. We know that with the help of the Federal Goy.- 
ernment, working with foreign governments, we can end the narcotic 
menace. 

That is my prepared statement. And, as I stated, I am not a great 
authority on this. I think I would refer many of the questions to some 
of our men who are now working in this every day. 

I am very happy to have had this opportunity as mayor to come 
here and express our appreciation of your coming here. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Mayor Poulson, Senator Carroll has a few 
questions to ask you. 

Senator Carrot. I think the mayor has clarified at the very outset 
that we all have confidence, not as individuals, but in the officialdom 
of the Mexican Government. We know that they want to stop this, 
We know that they will cooperate. And it is our job to provide 
help to them because of the tremendous importance, not only of 
juvenile delinquency, because of its spreading nature throughout this 
country; if we have been led to believe the tremendous amount of 

heroin coming in from Mexico. May I say last year, just prior to 
Hawaiian statehood, we had a small committee go over there, and I 
was in touch with the captain of police, the head of the narcotics 
squad, and I thought that dope was coming in from the Orient. He 
said, “Not here. We don’t have much of a dope problem here.” I 
thought it might come through Honolulu. And we have been led 
to believe by other sources that some of the dope that was coming into 
this country was coming through Italy. But this is the first time 
that I have heard the suggestion of this tremendous amount of heroin 
that is coming into this Nation from Mexico, and it is of great na- 
tional importance to us, just as you have indicated, not only in Los 
Angeles and California, but to the whole Nation. And I say, Mr. 
Chairman—on my return to Colorado I had not fully realized 
the tremendous interest of the people in juvenile delinquency. I 
think today it is probably the third most significant problem con- 
fronting the American people. 

Chairman Henninos._ If the Senator will yield, I think Chief Par- 
ker is here, and others of law enforcement agencies will agree, that the 
activities of some of our young people transcend what we might 
semantically think of as juvenile delinquency. It is juvenile crime. 
Delinquency, for lack of a better expression, was, of course, used as 
the style and title of this committee, but since this committee was 
organized—lI hope not because of the organization of this committee— 
but it burgeoned like the green bay tree, and conditions, instead of 
improving in this country, are growing worse everywhere. And I 
found in going to Europe, talking to the ministers of justice, Scotland 
Yard, the chief of police, the youth authorities, and others, that the 
problem is rampant on the European Continent from Denmark all 
the way down to Spain, and certainly in India. So it is an important 
and complex and desperately serious thing. 

Senator Carrotz. If I may say, what I had in mind about delin- 
quency, delinquency is the forerunner of juvenile crime, just like the 
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use of marihuana is the forerunner of more serious dope use; for ex- 

ample, in Colorado—and this is why I don’t want to be too critical— 

they used to grow marihuana on some farms in Colorado, and I sus- 
ect a couple in Nebraska. 

Chairman Hennines. It grows anywhere. It grows in backyards. 
It is very prolific. You find it in vacant lands all over this country, 
backyards. The technical name, of course, for marihuana is Cannabis 
sativa, well known to be very, very prolific, easy to grow, doesn’t re- 
quire cultivation, like wheat and corn and other grains of our fields; 
just grows any where. 

Senator Carrotu. Thank you. 

Mayor Poutson. Then it would be a very healthy situation, Senator 
Carroll, if the United States and its neighbors would, on a coopera- 
tive basis all work for the elimination of the growth of these weeds 
and the like, which make the dope. 

Senator CarroLtu. May I make this one further observation, Mr. 
Chairman: In Latin America today our neighbors in our own hemi- 
sphere, the people are very sensitive of our economic neglect of them, 
because if we spread our largess throughout the world, we haven’t 

iven them what they think they are entitled to for economic aid in 
E-relopment, and then if we level the charges at any group, they are 
so sensitive they think that we are, when really ourselves we haven’t 
done the job we ought to do in our own country. Iam referring now 
tomarihuana. SoIthink this morning, if we can start this committee 
out on the proper basis, why, because my distinguished colleague, 
Senator Hruska, may be going into Mexico soon on another project— 
and I hope that the chairman of this committee in his own way, with 
his great experience, can move with Mexican officials and our own 
State Department and our own President, because you have outlined 
avery important issue. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say, to Senator Carroll, since he has 
brought it up, the case has not as yet been proved, speaking as a 
lawyer. If the case is substantially proved, we have reason to be- 
lieve from our investigations that there has certainly been a prima 
facie case made, I assure you, Mr. Mayor, that we are going to do 
something about it, and we are going to do it on a cooperative and 
friendly basis. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull once told me, “If you punch a citi- 
zen of Mexico in the nose, the reverberations are heard to Cape Horn 
within 24 hours.” 

I will never forget his saying that. to me in connection with some 
Mexican legislation, affecting the Republic of Mexico. It has re- 
mained with me for 25 years. 

Senator Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. I was especially interested in your characteriza- 
tion of juvenile delinquency having among its chief components, at 
least on the west coast here, the handling of the narcotics problem. 
You characterize it as an international problem. 

Mr. Chairman, within the past 12 months the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of our Senate Judiciary Committee held hearings with 
reference to the narcotic traffic, particularly from Red China into this 
country by way of contraband, and we had figures and facts there 
supplied to us by men who were familiar, first hand, with the con- 
ditions and with the efforts there of the dope traffic, particularly the 
opium traffic, to this country and to South America. 
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Now, in that connection, of course, the International Commission 
on Narcotics Traffic was very active, and our own agencies are very 
interested and active. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if we could not by reference ager. 
tain the precise dates of those hearings and index them in our ow) 
hearings at this point, so that there will be a correlation of the efforts 
of these respective subcommittees on this very important problem, 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. That would be useful, any cross-reference would, 
But in this particular instance, having been present at those hearings, 
I know that those hearings devolve and amplify the very thought 
which you express. 

Chairman Henninos. It will be done. Certainly that can be done, 
Thank you for your fine statement and inquiry and suggestion. 

(The matter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3” and reads 
as follows:) 

ExuHisIT No. 3 


The hearings referred to were held by the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
of the Committee on the Judiciary in Washington, D.C., on February 2s, 1957, 
and are entitled “Scope of Soviet Activities in the United States,” part 55. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Mayor, I want to express on behalf of 
the Senate and on behalf of the Judiciary Committee, and of this sub- 
committee, our gratitude and thanks to you for taking time out of what 
we all know is a very busy and active day. 

Mayor Poutson. This is a pleasure and an obligation. 

Chairman Henninos. This is a fine statement you have made this 
morning. Thank you very much, Mayor Poulson. 

I might say to you all that we have a number of witnesses scheduled. 
I am constrained to say that there is so much information to be de- 
rived from the several witnesses who have been good enough to come 
to us that we might have scheduled fewer, but our staff in its judg- 
ment—I am sure they were right—felt that we should hear from many 
people who have had actual experience in this field. 

However, the clock does move, and I think that we of the Senate 
are equally—not at fault; we are more at fault than any of the wit- 
nesses or the mayor—perhaps I have used the wrong word—we per- 
haps have taken a little more time than we should, and I include my- 
self in that. We must presage all to be as brief as possible and still 
get at the heart of the question and say what we have to say about 
the subject. We are going to be here only 4 days. And there are 
how many witnesses scheduled ? 

Mr. Bernstonn. About 32. 

Chairman Hennrinos. About 32 witnesses. So, with that in mind, 
and without wanting to foreclose any witness or any Senator from 
any question or any observation, I think we might try, if we can— 
and I would ask in all respect—that we constrain our own comments 
and questions if we can, and that the witnesses also bear in mind that 
any statement that is made, any witness who appears, who has his 
statement, place it in the record in toto, completely, as though he were 
to sit in the witness chair and deliver it himself. 

I don’t want to put any injunction upon any witness, but I am just 
stating the facts of our problem, and I hope you will forgive me if! 
have seemed to be foreclosing anybody, because I don’t want to do that. 
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Without further comment, it now gives me great pleasure to pre- 
gent to this committee a man who is known all over this country, the 
chief of police of the city of Los Angeles, Chief Parker, born in South 
Dakota, moved to Los Angeles, joined the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment on August 8, 1927, received his LL. B. degree in 1930, became a 
member of the State Bar of California. During the following years 
Chief Parker attended a variety of specialized police training courses 
and received certificates in police and traffic administration from 
Northwestern University. He studied overseas administration in the 
Italian language at Harvard University during World War IJ, ad- 
mitted to practice in the U.S. Supreme Court in 1956. 

Chief Parker’s law enforcement career over 30 years includes serv- 
ices in all ranks within the Los Angeles Police Department; ap- 
pointed chief of police of this great city on August 9, 1950. In his 
years of service as chief, he has received widespread recognition as 
one of the top professional police administrators in the Nation. He 
js active in community affairs, the executive board of the Los Angeles 
Council of Boy Scouts of America, board of governors, and the Wel- 
fare Federation in the Los Angeles area administrators of the com- 
munity locally. I could say much more, but I think it is unnecessary 
here in Los Angeles. It gives me great pleasure to present Chief 
Parker. 

Very glad to have you here today, Chief Parker, and we appreciate 
very much your coming to give this committee the benefit of your 
experience, your advice, and your counsel. 

Chief Parker. 


STATEMENT OF W. H. PARKER, CHIEF OF POLICE, LOS ANGELES 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Parker. Thank you, Senator Hennings, and members of the 
committee and staff. 

The Los Angeles Police Department prides itself on its past record 
of cooperation with the committees representing the legislative bodies 
of the United States and the State of California. I think, as one of 
your members, who is absent, Senator Kefauver 

Chairman Hennines. I might say, Senator Kefauver said he was 
very sorry, sent word to us he was very sorry he couldn’t come be- 
cause of an emergency that occurred, and he may be with us during 
some of the hearings later on. 

Mr. Parker. I understand. Having heard the chairman brief the 
objectives of the committee and heard the comments of some of the 
other members, it would appear that you are very well oriented in the 
field embraced in the communication I received from the staff, and I 
have not come here prepared to submit to you any discourse in con- 
nection with any particular aspect of this narcotic problem, but really 
to present myself to the committee, because of the wide field that you 
are obviously covering, so that I might be helpful in any way that 
my competency will permit me to be. 

irst, I would like to give to the members of the committee the 
1958 annual report of the Los Angeles Police Department, not be- 
cause it is our annual report, but because it contains on pages 18 and 
19 of the report a good description of the narcotic problem in this 
area as we see it. 
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Chairman Hennines. At this point, Chief Parker, the chairman 
would like to suggest that your report be included and made a part 


of the file. 


Mr. Parker. With particular reference to pages 18 and 19. 


Chairman Hennines. Thank you. 


Senator Carrouu. I so move. 


Is there objection / 


Chairman Hennines. There being no objection, the report will be 
made a part of the file of these hearings. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4” and will be 
found in the files of the subcommittee. Pp. 18 and 19 read as 


follows :) 


ExuHrpsit No. 4 


MORE CHANGES 
IN THE RULES 


1958 APPELLATE COURT DECISIONS IMPAIRING 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE POLICE 


Favorable or adverse court decisions affecting industrial operations 
are commonplace in private industry. Business is continually adjusting 
its productive processes in order to comply with court interpretation of 
legislation governing the taxes it must pay, some of the standards it 
must maintain, and a host of other things influencing its activities and, 
consequently, its profits. At the end of the year when a financial report 
is made to the stockholders of the corporation, it is indeed appropri- 
ate, if not required, that conditions affecting dividends be fully ex 
plained. A costly decision of a federal or state tax case against the 
industry, for instance, would initiate a report by executive management 
to the board of directors and thus to the stockholders. 


The year 1958 brought forth a series of decisions by our courts 
restricting the activities and the operations of the police. The Los 
Angeles Police Department is legally charged with the enforcement of 
the penal laws and the defense of the community against criminal 
attack. Any circumstance which limits the ability of the Department to 
discharge this responsibility is the subject for a report to the elective 
officials of this City. our Board of Directors, and to the public, our 
stockholders. A report of this nature is, in many ways, more urgent 
than a similar situation in private industry because 


© It directly involves human life and there is little, if any, recourse 
open to police management to compensate in other ways 


@ The police have no control over their own funds to acquire addi- 
tional men and machines if the situation necessitates increasing 
police effort. 


@ The police cannot pass additional costs on to the consumer. 


© The police have little, if any, latitude to change the quality of their 
service. 


A PREVIOUS DECISION IN 1955 
People v. Cahan 


More than three and one-half years have elapsed since the Supreme 
Court of the State of California established a rule in People v. Cahan, 
the prosecution of a bookmaker, that the manner in which evidence is 
obtained by the police determines whether it will be admissible or not in 
a criminal prosecution. 


THE RATE OF INCREASE IN CRIME BEFORE THIS RULE 
WAS ADOPTED 


© Crime in Los Angeles was increasing at the rate of 12% per year 


© Crime in the State of California was increasing at the rate of 9% 
per year 


AND AFTER THE DECISION WAS HANDED DOWN... 


© The rate increased to 24% in Los Angeles 
© The rate increased to 19% in the State of California 


IS AN INDICATION OF THINGS TO COME FROM THESE 
DECISIONS IN 1958 


PEOPLE V.McSHANN OCTOBER 1958 

The prosecution must disclose the identity of an informant when he is 
a material witness. 

PRIESTLY V. SUPERIOR COURT OCTOBER 1958 

The identity of the informant must be disclosed at the preliminary 
DELOSA V. SUPERIOR COURT DECEMBER 1958 


The defendant may obtain the name of the informant to the time 
of the trial. = 


PEOPLE V. ROBINSON DECEMBER 1958 

The officer must disclose the name of arrestees based on information 
received from the same informant on prior occasions. 

PEOPLE V. WILLIAMS DECEMBER 1958 

Established the conditions under which the name of the informant must 
be disclosed. 


PEOPLE V. STRAIN DECEMBER 1958. 
The court inferred that officers should be criminally prosecuted fer 
any detention beyond the 48-hour period. 


The degree of influence, if any, that these 1958 decisions will have 
upon the alarming increase in crime remains to be determined by the 
years of the future. The fact that crime increased in both Los Angeles 
and the State of California, immediately subsequent to the Cahan 
decision in 1955, appears to be more than a mere matter of statistical 
coincidence. It would seem to indicate that the police are less equipped 
by the statutes of this State to enforce the law. Thus, the dividends 
of the Department in terms of police protection, particularly against 
organized crime, vice, and the narcotic traffic, may be forced below 
a level satisfactory to the community. In view of this prospect, it is 
believed that the Department has a responsibility to alert this City to 
a crime situation which may critically affect the public interest in years 
to come. 


The Los Angeles Police Department is continually redeveloping its 
field procedures and operating techniques to better meet the increase 
in crime that is upon us. Legislation and judicial decisions, however. 
define and limit the authority and powers of the police. The Depart 
ment is bound by law to observe these rules in the repression of crime 
and the apprehension of criminals, and this responsibility will not be 
evaded by personnel of this Department for any purpose 

There are many in this nation, particularly during periods of public 
hysteria, who believe police methods should vary according to the out- 
fageous character of the crime involved. The law, for instance, does not 
make this differentiation as far as search and seizure is concerned and 
the powers of the police are no greater in cases involving narcotics 
than they are in petty theft. Those who criticize the police for a de 
plorable crime condition, when it has been clearly shown that every- 
thing possible is being done within the legal and physical capabilities 
of the Department, are paying lip-service to illegal police methods 
Those who believe that the powers granted to the police to enforce 
the law have been too great, have no honest cause for complaint over 
the present increase in crime 
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Exurisit No; 4 


NARCOTICS... 


THERE 1S A GROWING AWARENESS OF THE SERIOUSNESS 
Of THE NARCOTIC PROBLEM BECAUSE THE ILLICIT USE OF DRUGS... . 


« 1S CONTAGIOUS, INFECTING ALL AGE GROUPS; ECONOMIC LEVELS, AND RACES 


Ta anh ae Meme ee: adl 1a cy Cina a0) ee ae ce ee 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES TO FINANCIALLY SUPPORT HiS HABIT 
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Mr. Parker. At this point, I would prefer to submit myself to any 
questions that you, as members of the committee, might care to direct 
toward me that I have the competency to answer. 

Chairman Hennines. You are very gracious, Chief Parker, in 


submitting yourself to interrogation. I am sure we are not going to 
cross-examine you. 


Senator Carroll, any questions? 

Senator Carroti. Yes. I think you know more about this problem, 
because you are getting the reports from the departments of your 
officers. What is your opinion, based on your experience, of the 
amount and the extent of the heroin coming into this country from 
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any source, whether it comes through an oriental source or it comes 
from a neighboring source ? 

Mr. Parker. Well, at one time our chemists could identify the 
heroin coming from Mexico as distinguished from oriental or Euro. 
pean heroin, because the refining processes at that time in Mexico 
were not quite as advanced, and it was known as brown heroin and 
had streaks in it. But that is no longer true. 

Checking this question with our experts last week, they find it hard 
to distinguish by examination of the heroin as to its source of manu- 
facture, and so we get into this field in which you are well engaged 
from to time of conjecture. You can get various estimates, such as 
one read by the chairman, and I don’t know how you could refute or 
substantiate those estimates. 

Chairman Henn1inos. The estimate I read was given to me by our 
staff. 

Mr. Parxer. J understand that. I wouldn’t quarrel with it because 
we don’t really know. Of course, it is obvious from our own—— 
Chairman Henninos. I mistrust statistics and figures in this field 
generally,don’t you? You can approximate, however. 

Mr. Parker. There is no question but what we have, as the source, 
a primary source of heroin in this country—the Mexican border is a 
port of entry into the United States. I think that probably you 
should know that we had little or no experience with heroin in this 
area until during and after World War II. I think it is very impor- 
tant. So that prior to that time comparisons don’t really prove very 
much. But we began the experience with heroin during the war, and 
then it became a major factor in narcotic addiction as it progressed. 
I might also point out, purely collaterally, that one of the big seizures 
that we made in this area came through second-class mail from the 
Bronx, N.Y., so it doesn’t all come from ships into ports, across 
borders, into this area. 

Senator Carroty. Wasn’t there some evidence that some comes from 
Italy, also? 

Mr. Parker. Well, or Europe. Several of the so-called experts be- 
lieve that it was an endeavor to get in the background, even if they 
lost profit temporarily, to get someone else out on front of the actual 
handling. We depended largely on the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
for this information. ‘They have had experience in it. 

Chairman Hennes. We have had, of course, Mr. Anslinger as a 
witness. 

Mr. Parker. The Cusacks testimony, I thought, in New York, was 
extremely important, and, of course, they sketched this whole Euro- 
ean trade, of being with Turkey and France, and quite an operation 
in all those countries, which has nothing to do with the oriental, which 
we know we were exposed to because of the ships from oriental ports 
that visit here. 
Senator Carroty. Is it your opinion now, as chief of police, based 
upon your reports and your experience coming from your depart- 
ment—I think you have said that the primary source of heroin for 
this area comes from 
Mr. Parker. Mexico at the present time. I think that the majority 
of heroin coming into this country comes into this area from Mexico, 
to us from Mexico. 
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Senator Carrott. What do you base that conclusion on ? 

Mr. Parxer. Well, we had occasion to arrest one of the big peddlers, 
rather @ ee arrest, actually, and we seized a considerable 
amount of heroin, which we believe was certainly brought in from 
Mexico, and then he got out on low bail and scurried across the 
porder. And then 

Chairman Henninos. That was a State arrest ? 

Mr. Parker. Our arrest, Los Angeles Police Department. And it 
just happened he was arrested on Washington’s birthday. There 
was a young commissioner sitting in the court, and he didn’t realize 
the parole of this man was gone at the time, and he let him out on a 
get of a rule-of-thumb bail, which gave him the opportunity—both 
him and his wife—to get out of here, forfeit the Dail, and I don’t 
know the amount of bail the bondsmen lost—and he continued his 
operation. Later we got his sales manager, who was covering the 
area from the border to Santa Barbara, and it took us 2 years to get 
him, 6 months of constant surveillance. We had to wait until he 
made himself available with heroin possession, because some of the 
things we refer to in this book about the handicap of getting narcotics 
into evidence—we got 32 ounces of heroin, in addition to a lot of milk 
sugar and other drugs—Pedia, tied in with Hernandez, who was 
known as Big Brother, we believed to be in Mexico. 

I think that if we are going to face the facts, that we have never 
known where you have ever been able to extradite a Mexican national 
out of Mexico, and they recognize dual citizenship. So, regardless of 
all of our desire not to be critical—and I share that—I think we must 
recognize that the chances are that— 

Chairman Hennrinos. Dual citizenship? 

If I may interrupt you for a moment, Chief Parker, the dual citi- 
zenship does present problems. 

Mr. Parker. Of course, we have a treaty, too. Our dealings with 
the Mexican officials in connection with people in that area that are 
wanted here are not done through the State Department. They are 
done directly with the Mexican authorities. 

Senator Carrotu. By virtue of this treaty ? 

Mr. Parker. By virtue of practice, and as a result we have found 
that it was better to work directly with the Mexican officials. We 
have established police officials, I am talking about, and we have estab- 
lished rather satisfactory liaison with people who are engaged in law 
enforeement south of the border, as well as some of the Federal police, 
the police of the Federal District that have been active in Baja over 
some gambling situations and other things. Things haven’t been too 
satisfactory to the Mexican Government in connection with some of 
the police activities, and they have tried to clean that up. 

Nevertheless, we have established rapport with those authorities 
and we work with them within the limit of their policies. But these 
are elements that indicate that there is a definite stream of heroin 
coming into California from Mexico, judging from the identity of the 
people that we are arresting in the traffic. 

Senator Carrot. Who cooperates with you in the--I understood 
en to the sheriff—do you also have a State narcotics 
squad ? 
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Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Senator Carrotu. Do the State authorities all work together? 

Mr. Parker. On many occasions all of the agencies work together, 
Now, there are limitations on that. But, for an example, in this 
new Federal law, which makes it a felony offense to cross the border 
and then reenter without registering as a convicted narcotic violator, 
we have sent representatives from our narcotic operation, the sheriff 
from his, the State from theirs, and the Federal, theirs, to the border 
to observe people crossing the line, to help Customs, and that the 
would not know their identity, where our men working in their indi- 
vidual fields would be able to identify certain persons as having 
suffered narcotic convictions, and then they could be interrogated 
as to whether they had done this registration. So that is an example, 

Another time, when we were losing a lot of new automobiles in 
Mexico, stolen here and then taken down and traded for heroin, we 
sent a group of highway patrol, our department, sheriff's office, work- 
ing with the sheriff's office, trying to break that up, so that generally, 
there is a cooperative operation, with one exception, and that is where 
some problems in connection with the Federal Narcotic Bureau make 
it difficult to work with them in full cooperation in every respect. 

Senator Carroti. Did I understand you to say there had been po 
extraditions from Mexico? 

Mr. Parker. I don’t think that a Mexican national has ever been 
extradited from Mexico. I may be wrong. But I have no knowledge 
of it. It might be an interesting record to look at, although I don’t 
think the treaty says that. But that has been the general concept 
through the years that I have been in law enforcement; you don't 
get a Mexican national out of Mexico. 

Senator Carroti. It is your definite opinion that there is a sub- 
stantial traffic of heroin coming in, based upon your experience? 

Mr. Parker. In relation to the total traffic, I would say that proba- 
bly—and I think our experts in their expert opinion at the present 
time agree that probably the greater majority of heroin coming in this 
country today is coming in from Mexico. 

Senator Carroty. Thank you, Chief. 

Chairman Henninos. Senator Hruska, have you any questions to 
ask ? 

Senator Hruska. Chief Parker, first of all, I want to say that 
shortly after your new building was occupied here it was my pleasure 
to go through it. I didn’t understand everything that was told me 
about everything I saw, but I did come out of there with a great 
deal of admiration for the tremendous strides you folks have taken 
here in a very, very difficult situation. 

Now, I notice that the chairman here in his opening statement re- 
ferred to a special juvenile narcotics squad, and says in his statement 
that you are probably the only police department that has such a 
squad. Would you like to tell us something about its organization, 
the way it functions, and the correlation or interaction of this squad 
with other agencies ? 

Mr. Parker. Several years ago we became concerned over the ap- 
parent amount of activity around the schools in connection with nar- 
cotics and primarily marihuana, and in order to more effectively com- 
bat it we established this special unit in the juvenile division of our 
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department. I might say that for immediate reference, that our re- 
jort contains the whole organizational structure of the department. 
And the first thing that we did was select very young police officers, 
ahd would pose as teenagers, and send them out on sort of a recon- 
naisance. Then, based upon the factual information which they came 
back with, we did print a pamphlet as a result of that, of which I 
gave one copy to your staff. ; 

Y But, based on that information, we decided to continue this opera- 
tion in the juvenile division, because of the peculiar aspects to the 
enforcement, attempting to get in and mingling with the teenagers 
and not being identified as police officers. . 

We have at the present time eight men assigned to that juvenile 
narcotics squad, and of course they work in full cooperation with the 
narcotic division of the detective bureau. In fact, this may sound a 
little strange to you gentlemen from a whole organizational stand- 
point, because you will find we have a juvenile gang squad, which 1S 
not part of the juvenile division, but is part of the homicide squad of 
the detective bureau. This may sound like a rather discordant situa- 
tion, but in reality the department is very well brought together. It 
is pretty highly integrated and works well as a unit. So these dis- 
tinctions don’t necessarily impede the activity. So the juvenile divi- 
sion has continued to be charged with the responsibility primarily of 
determining the extent and pinpointing the narcotic traffic among 
the teenage population. 

Senator Hruska. I am glad you brought that in because it leads 
me to a second question, which is this: We have been talking in terms 
of narcotics here in juvenile delinquency in this area, particularly. 
Every place else we have been, where we have made inquiry, we have 
come across many evidences of this restlessness and this crime of the 
juveniles, so-called, which is manifested in many, many ways, like 
auto thefts, like drag races, like gang warfare, like depredations and 
violence and mugging, very often for their own sake, apparently. 
Can you characterize for us some of those activities, as brought out, 
as coming to your attention in your department? 

Mr. Parker. Well, of course, we have to realize that there is noth- 
ing particularly local about these instances of unrest that are assert- 
ing themselves throughout the Nation, and it is difficult to know from 
locality to locality how extensive they are until they reach public 
notice. There is little question but what the youth of America are 
reflecting this kaleidoscope change in culture of the American people, 
and we are too much tempted to oversimplify this problem and to 
treat it in the way of specific aberrations, which in reality is a very 
deep-seated and deep-rooted thing. 

I could speak all day and part of the night on that. But what we 
must remember about the narcotic, and this is difficult for any of us 
who have not had the experience to describe, but in dealing with the 
narcotic addict, we have many who are fairly intelligent that use nar- 
cotics. In fact, the record shows that it is not confined to a low-intel- 
ligence level. It reaches high in certain professions. But their at- 
titude is that, in this objective of what I choose to call loosely one con- 
tinuous round of gaiety, that the narcotic brings to them a euphoria 
that society cannot imagine, in any other way; and as one addict said, 
“You give me a better way of life and I will change.” Another one 
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oe. in a closed meeting before one of our legislative committees 
1at— 


Perhaps you are a man who desired to own a Cadillac all of your life, and you 
Saved a long period of years to get the money, and finally you got it, and you 
went out and bought the Cadillac. I have that similar experience several times 
a day, every time I take a shot of heroin. 

I think that you have got to understand that, in order to apply it 
to the problem—because with this emphasis upon the pleasure of the 
individual—I spent 3 hours listening to the intellectuals in a sympo- 
sium in New York on the future of man, and his objective is pleasure, 
so this is not confined to low-level thinking—I am talking about men 
like Russell Huxley, Milton Eisenhower, and Frost, and that crowd, 

But you get the weaker individual, who is swept up in this way of 
pleasurable activity, and they are seeking outlets to eliminate some 
of the unpleasantness of human living, and this provides an excellent 
opportunity for that type of person. And they are a real problem, 
because they themselves will not build up the defense against it. 

Now, then, we get to the whole basic policy of enforcement of laws 
directed against—I want to use the word “vice” here—because, while 
we segregate narcotics from vice because of the greater serious- 
ness of the narcotics—it is a form of vice in a general sense. But in 
the law enforcement field, our responsibility, as we understand it, is 
to enforce the law, recognizing that there are people in the human 
family who have proclivities to do these things, that it takes procliv- 
ity plus opportunity to bring about the net result. And all we are 
trying to do is keep the opportunity away from the person who has 
the proclivity, and that is what our enforcement does. 

Senator Hruska. Getting back now to the other manifestations of 
juvenile delinquency, could you furnish for the record, not at this 
time, but could you furnish for the record later some compilation of 
statistics that you might have which would furnish a breakdown with 
reference to other forms of delinquency besides the use of dope, so 
that we could use that as a norm, as a basis of comparison with other 
communities in which we have made inquiry ? 

Mr. Parker. Well, I will be pleased to give to the committee a 
compilation entitled “Gang Activities Section, Homicide Division,” 
which was dated September 11, 1959. 

Senator Hruska. May I suggest that that be incorporated into the 
record? We do have other witnesses here that we want to hear 
before lunch, and for the purposes of brevity, if that is—— 

Chairman Hennineos. Is it your suggestion that it be incorporated 
in the record or made a part of the file? 

Senator Hruska. Made a part of the file for use of the committee, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hennines. For use of the committee. Without objec- 
tion, it will be so ordered. (The document referred to was marked 
“Exhibit No. 5” and can be found in the files of the subcommittee. 
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The introduction to the report reads as follows :) 


Exursit No. 5 
GANG AcTIvITIES SECTION, HOMICIDE DIVISION 


Los Angeles Police Department, William H. Parker, Chief of Police, amended 
September 11, 1959 


The gang activities section was organized in 1948 and at present consists of 
10 policemen and 1 sergeant. The purpose of this squad is to gather intelli- 
gence and maintain complete files on all juvenile gangs operating within the 
city. Officers of this squad also investigate offenses committed by members 
of these gangs. 

The operation of the squad is concentrated in the metropolitan area; how- 
ever, some information is maintained on those gangs in the outlying divisions, 
particularly Valley, Venice, and Harbor. Gang activity is on the increase in 
these divisions and the incomplete files can be attributed to the lack of sufficient 
persornel for deployment in these areas. 

Housing projects throughout the city are the source of the most aggravated 
police problem with respect to gang activity. A large number of these tenants 
are associated with, or belong to, some gang. Those few who are not involved 
and who would ordinarily aid the police are fearful of retaliation. 

In the past the most active and oldest gangs were composed largely of people 
of Mexican extraction, whose gang fights date years back. In many instances, 
children of former gang members grow up inheriting gang traditions, customs, 
and in some cases, feuds. Although the Mexican gangs remain active, and in 
most cases in their immediate areas, they are not singly responsible for the gang 
problem. 

The Negro gangs have existed for some years, but it has only been in the last 
few years that their activity has increased at an alarming rate. They are quite 
mobile and it is not uncommon to have a gang from the Watts area travel as 
far as Venice division and become involved in some gang fight. Recently, par- 
ticularly in the Wilshire area, the Negro gangs have incorporated members of 
oriental extraction, mainly Japanese, in their gangs. 

The Negro gangs are difficult to keep a close intelligence on because of their 
mobility and their method of constantly changing gang names and membership. 

Unlike the Mexican gang members, where if they wish to dissolve their mem- 
bership with their gang they have the fear of retaliation, the Negro gang 
members are free to dissolve their membership as they see fit. 

The Caucasian gangs, at present, are the easiest to maintain a check on as 
their hangouts and membership remain fairly constant. 

One significant change in gang activity within the city during the past several 
years has been the ever-increasing degree of mobility with which gangs operate. 
Many gang members travel great distances in the course of their operation. 
Many new gangs are being formed under the guise of car clubs and carry on 
much of their activity with the use of automobiles. The intentions of many of 
these newly organized clubs have been learned by the police prior to the com- 
mission of many offenses and the clubs have been forced to disband. 

The squad is divided into three teams and assigned specifie districts. These 
districts consist of two or more police divisions. The officers assigned to a dis- 
trict are responsible for maintaining information on all activities of the gangs 
in the area. 

Duty hours at night are from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. on weekdays and Sundays, and 
from 6 p.m. to 2 a.m. on Fridays and Saturdays. 

In gathering information, these officers check the hangouts and other places 
where gang members congregate. Playgrounds of the city are kept under con- 


stant surveillance and close liaison is maintained with playground directors and 
school authorities. 
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In dealing with gang members, officers are admonished against over familiar. 
ity with members and an exchange of information and preferential treatment js 
specifically prohibited. Information on each gang is kept separately. Names of 
the members are indexed alphabetically as well as by nickname, “monikers,” 
“oddities,” and “deformities.” 

A complete automobile index is maintained which contains the year, make, 
model, color, license number, and all outstanding characteristics of all vehicles 
used by known gang members. The recent fad of individuals, as well as gang 
members, of painting names on their vehicles, has been used to a good advan- 
tage by this detail. At present the squad has a file containing approximately 
700 names and license numbers. Several arrests have been made from this 
information. 

Books containing all available photographs of gang members are maintained, 

Other information gathered and filed includes offenses being committed by 
gang members, possession of guns, use of narcotics, girl friends, other assoej- 
ates who are not gang members, and other personal information which will 
assist the officers. 

The responsibility for maintaining complete and accurate information in cur- 
rent status lies with the officers of the concerned district. 

The importance of keeping such extensive files on this type of activity has been 
proved on many occasions wherein the perpetrators of serious offenses have been 
identified and apprehended through this information. 

The files of the special gang squad are maintained in the homicide division 
of the Los Angeles Police Department and are confidental. It is the policy of 
the department to divulge the contents of these files to law enforcement agencies 
only. The fact that much of the information gathered is furnished by informers 
and many of the persons on whom information is gathered have no police record, 
dictates a policy of close security. 

The majority of the gangs at present, known by the gang squad, are gangs of 
longstanding, of course, with some exceptions. The older members, as they 
marry and leave the gang, are usually replaced by younger brothers. This unit 
solicits any new gang information that patrol units might come across. This 
particularly applies to the outlying divisions where our coverage is slight. 

Mr. Parker. I would like to emphasize that in this doc ‘cument you 
will get the true picture of the major juvenile gang activities in this 
city, ‘and that if you want to make comparisons between this and other 
metropolitan cities you can’t do it accurately until you digest that 
document. 

Senator Hruska. I am sure we will consider it in a weighted fash- 
ion. It is not for the purpose of reflecting poorly on one commu- 
nity, as against another, but what we want to do is find that pattern 
which will be useful in any legislative effort which we engage in. 

Mr. Parker. Once again, this represents another special ‘activity 
of ours that we started during the “zoot suit” riots here during the 
war. 

Chairman Henninos. Chief Parker, you and I started in law en- 
forcement work about the same time, although I am a much older 

man than you are. I was a young fellow, asa prosecutor, in St. Louis 
for 6 years in that courtroom, later became district attorney of that 
city, and, of course, you know Jerry O’Connell 

Mr. Parker. Oh, yes, very well. 

Chairman Hennines. And those boys, I worked with when they 
were young detective sergeants. I could talk with you all day and 
all week if you would give me tie time to my great enlightenment 
and interest; problems with which we have both been actively en- 
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ged in, right down to the bedrock of it, a number of years. But 
in view of the problem of time, I will undertake to ask you any 
questions—or my colleagues, I think, elicit from you—succinctly as 
you are succeeding indoing. That is a great gift, isn’t it? 

Mr. Parker. I don’t know. I will let my critics judge that. 

Senator Carrotu. One question here Chief: Have you a prepared 
statement that you have made at any time of your opinion about this 
change in society that is taking place? ; 

Mr. Parker. I have a great deal of material; in fact, an entire 
book of my own. But I am sure that if your staff is interested we 
could go through some of the results of my prolific writing and come 
up with some material that would be— 

Chairman Hennines. We would like to have everything, if you 
Jease, Chief, that you think would help us. 

Mr. Parker. Of course, you can get too much material, too, you 
know, get lost in this thing, because it is a vast subject. 

Senator Carroti. Might I ask one further question: Do you notice 
any influence of pornographic literature on the young coming into 
Los Angeles and the effect upon the young people. 

Mr. Parker. Well, of course, we have a congressional hearing on 
that in Los Angeles tomorrow, and there is a Supreme Court of the 
United States decision, in an opinion written by Justice Brennan, 
which determined that unless we could establish this material was 
ereated for the purpose of arousing the prurient interests, it wasn’t 
illegal. Now, most of us don’t even know what the word “prurient” 
means, let alone to establish that it was written for that purpose. In 
law enforcement we have found nothing but legal barriers to the 
attempt to do anything about these, to the point that we are not 
too sure that the American people don’t want this sort of thing. 

Chairman Hennings. Very rough question. Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover is playing in Los Angeles today. 

Mr. Parker. This Lolita, the library had reservations for the book 
a year and a half ahead. Those are American people that are doing 
that. I don’t know what their tastes or mores are any more. 

Senator Carroii. What is this committee that is meeting tomor- 
row on this, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Parker. House committee, I believe, in connection with the 
trouble the Post Office Department has had, and they are here meeting 
in the city of Los Angeles. So we are going to talk about that 
tomorrow. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Chief Parker. You 
have been very kind in coming to us, and we deeply appreciate your 
attendance. 

Senator Hruska. There is found on page 15 of this report, which 
the chief gave us, a page entitled, “Youth-Crime.” I am wondering 
if that could not be placed in the record at this point? 

Chairman Henntnes. Without objection, it will be so ordered, as 
a part of the record. 
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(The page referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6” 


follows:) 
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and reads as 


EXHIBIT No. 6 


YOUTH—CRIME 


OUR CONTEMPORARY YOUTH-CRIME PROBLEM IS INEXTRICABLY 
ENTWINED WITH ADULT CRIMINALITY, THE PRESENT COURSE 
OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR, CULTURAL IMBALANCE 


POPULATION 1958 


JUVERTE E POPULATION 


IHCREASED Wlus 


LOS ANGELES HAS A YOUTH CRIME PROBLEM WHICH CANNOT BE 
CONVENIENTLY ATTRIBUTED TO THE RISE IN JUVENILE POPULATION. 


The roots of this many sided enigma go much deeper. Delinquency among 
youth is the product of multiple causation, and the solution, as well as the 
cause, must rest with all elements of the community. The police repress 
juvenile delinquency and protect society against criminal attack—they have 
no contro! over improper child development, poor environment, mental 
deficiency, lack of parental supervision, absence of religious training, and 
2 host of other factors found among the root causes of juvenile crime 


WHEN YOUTH CRIME OCCURS AND POLICE ACTION BECOMES 
NECESSARY . . . 


© it is an indication that, collectively, our basic social institutions which are 
formative in youth development have failed 


© an anti-social behavior pattern has already been formed 
© the juvenile has taken his first steps down the dark road of crime 


CRIME AMONG YOUTH IS ENCOURAGED AND NURTURED BY... 


© the deciine and fall of mid-Victorian values in Anglo-American civilization 
leaving the individual to mature in a society that fails to establish a clear 
moral definition of right and wrong 


© the direct infiuence of adult criminality or, in other cases, by 2 passive 
contempt of a large segment of our adult population for law and order 


A direct-line 

” fas at eps was operon | ala orale 
uvenite Pca pliner ttl oe tory ca | 
oo ) 


. Seca ole ccat Uc Git: ‘exie sci“ laa bile’ 
to assist entformed patrol units in juvenile cases, thereby permitting 
¢ juvenile units more time in the field. The desk officers also com: 


Chairman Henninas 





© The Deputy Auxihary Police 


% 
ARREST RATE 


var 1,000 suveNiue sobucarien | 
tare: 16, 





the increasing emphasis of our society upon, not only materialism, but 
upon materialism without effort. 

2 cultural imbalance between man’s advancement in technology and » 
commensurate level of conduct, thus we are attempting to substitute scien. 
tific proficiency for social responsibility 


COMPARED TO 1950... 


juvenile arrests for the crimes of homicide, robbery, aggravated assault, 
burglary, larceny, auto theft, and rape, increased twice as fast as juvenile 
population 


THUS .. 

The average case load of each Juvenile Division investigator was 90% 
greater in 1958 

AND WITH NO NOTICEABLE INCREASE IN MANPOWER... 


© 3.4 man-hours were spent investigating each arrest, when 
© 5.8 man-hours are required to properly complete an average investigation 


THIS COMBINED TO RESULT IN... 


© Insufficient time available for the repression of delinquent behavior, 


© Insufficient time available to explore all avenues opened through routine 
investigation 


© Insufficient time available for required family interviews and counseling 






instances, hand jnwestigations in their entirety. 
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‘of A polite officers to other aid duties. 
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As the next witness, we have the honor to 


have with us today Mr. Peter J. Pitchess, who is the sheriff of Los 


Angeles County. 


Sheriff Pitchess was elected sheriff in 1958 with an 


unprecedented vote, the largest total vote ever cast for a contested 


office. 
sheriff’s department in the world. 


and an active reserve force of 1,200. 


The Los Angeles C ounty Sheriff’s Department is the largest 
Personnel strength, 600 employees, 


Prior to his being elected sheriff, 


| 
| 
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ds as Mr. Pitchess served as under sheriff, having been appointed to that 
office in 1953. Special agent for the FBI, member of the Governor’s 
rofessional advisers on juvenile studies, and other such study groups, 
and honors have come to him. I can say a great deal more about 
ou, Mr. Sheriff. I don’t think it is necessary, however, in your 
community to enlighten your people who have elected you so hand- 
gomely about your qualifications and your background. I want to 
welcome you here today and thank you for coming to us, Sheriff 
Pitchess. 


STATEMENT OF PETER J. PITCHESS, SHERIFF OF LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY 


Mr. Prrcuess. May I thank you for the opportunity of appearing 
before you and contributing anything that we have which may be 
of assistance to you. 

I have some prepared material, and I think I can expedite the pres- 
entation here, since I am sure you are all running against time right 
now—— 

Chairman Hennrines. We don’t want to shorten your pre-entation, 
Mr. Sheriff. You are a very authoritative man in this field. You 
just proceed. I only made that comment to indicate that we do have 
atime problem, just as you have a time problem every day of the week, 
I am sure. 

Mr. Prrcness. Certainly, the tragedy of our youngsters involved in 
criminal activity and, particularly, wherein they are the victims of 
the predatory criminal, is of grave concern to all of us. I sincerely 
hope that your inquiry into these matters that affect the youth of our 
country will be extremely productive and informative. 

My brief presentation to this subcommittee will cover some four 
areas as suggested to me by this subcommittee’s chief investigator. 
Later today, or later this week the commander of our sheriff’s nar- 
cotic detail, Captain Brooks, will be available to you to testify on the 
specific operations and problem areas which concern us in this field of 
narcotic enforcement. 

Chairman Hennineas. We appreciate your cooperation. 

Mr. Pircuess. My first area of consideration concerns the narcotic 
enforcement problems arising from ineffective or inadequate State 
legislation. 

At the outset, I have no alternative but to declare that the 1959 
California State Legislature did little if anything to alleviate certain 
serious operational problems facing law enforcement. 

In particular, these are the problems that issued from the adoption 
by California of the exclusionary rule, and the requirement that nar- 
cotic informants be named in open court. 





Lo Not a single 1 of 15 bills introduced, which would have aided law 
08 enforcement in this matter, was passed. These bills, I might add, had 
n the unanimous support of the California District Attorneys Associa- 
d tion and the California Peace Officers Association, and the California 
st State Sheriffs Association. 

; .L assure you that these organizations concerned in the administra- 
’ 


nize the responsibility that goes along with the power to search 


| tion of criminal justice and in the field of law enforcement well recog- 
| persons and property and the power to seize property which may be 
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evidence; and by our support of such legislation we, likewise, demop- 
strate our recognition and full acceptance of the basic tenet, that a 
good law-enforcement agency must be judged as much by its obsery- 
ance of the limits on its power as upon its effectiveness in the preven- 
tion of crime and the protection of life and property. 

Thus, it was with a dedicated, sincere purpose that we attempted 
to secure the said legislation, which in essence would have provided 
the law-enforcement officer with workable, clear, and understandable 
laws as pertain to the limitations on searches and seizures. 

Presently, there are only a few general statutes governing this 
matter; thus, it remains for judicial decisions to define and answer 
the many problem areas that arise in this field. 

Unfortunately, these decisions come after the circumstances gur- 
rounding an arrest are reviewed in court or on appeal. Further, it 
must be noted that by far the majority of cases appealed on the basis 
of the exclusionary rule involve narcotic law violations. 

Certainly, the State legislators know, or should know, that the law 
enforcement officer is constantly faced with the perplexing problem 
of quickly deciding what constitutes a reasonable search or what con- 
stitutes an unreasonable search. 

This problem is so often present when time is of the essence, and 
the officer must decide in seconds whether or not to arrest, whether 
or not to search, and our law enforcement officers cannot operate in 
a vacuum in this field. They need and are entitled to workable stand- 
ards to guide them in the repression of one of the filthiest and the 
most reprehensible of criminal activities, the illicit narcotics traffic, 

I need not expand upon the very deep inroad that the narcotic 
peddler has made into the ranks of our youth. Perhaps one of the 
great benefits that may come forth from this subcommittee’s hearings 
will be in the area of causing an even keener public awareness of this 
serious problem. 

Another area suggested for my consideration concerns what may 
appear to be inconsistencies of sentences for narcotic law violators. 
This, of course, delves into the realm of judicial discretion 

Chairman Henninos. We find that, I might say, Mr. Sheriff—I hap- 
pen to be Chairman of the Penitentiary and Reformatory Committee, 
National Penitentiaries, and Jim Bennett and I talk about that many 
times. We find that that not only obtains as to narcotics, but it 
obtains as to all offenses, in sentencing. 

Mr. Pircuess. That istrueenough. But since this 

Chairman Hennrinoes. As you well know. But since this is con- 
fined to narcotics I appreciate your 

Mr. Prrcuwess. I do know that, but we are even more keenly aware 
of it in the field of narcotics, because it has restricted us in our 
enforcement. 

But since it is in the realm of judicial discretion, this fixing sen- 
tences, is more properly a concern of the judiciary. Regardless of 
how we in law enforcement feel about such matters, it is hardly within 
the area of propriety to tell the judges what sentences to impose, and 
especially under the statutes that are now in effect. 

However, as a corollary I ryan is concur with the proponents of 


more drastic penalties for the seller of narcotics, and in particular 
the seller to juveniles. 
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I firmly believe that our citizenry is becoming more aroused over 
this situation and the apparent ineffectiveness of measures heretofore 
taken to control it. ; 

As a matter of fact, this year, under one of our fraternal organiza- 
tions here in Los Angeles Cc ounty, and throughout the entire State, 
the Order of Elks, petitions were presented to the California State 
Legislature demanding more drastic penalties for those purveyors of 
ae death, the sellers of narcotics. These petitions, gentlemen, num- 
bered approximately a million and a quarter signatures. This phe- 
nomenal and dramatic demonstration of an aroused and united cit- 
ienry resulted in assembly bill 2727, that is commonly known as the 
Dills bill. This bill would have given California a law comparable 
to the Federal law now in effect, and as applicable to the narcotics 

peddler. The Dills bill was passed by the assembly, by the State as- 
cahy, but regrettably it died in the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

I believe that the failure of the passage of the Dills bill is indeed 
tragic. I am sure that its passage would have placed a potent weapon 
in the hands of law enforcement to further protect our youth from 
these ruthless predatory animals, the narcotic peddlers. 

Since the preparation of my material here, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter w ith our State senator. We are in agree- 
ment that legislation is necessary; and I am hopeful—and I have his 
assurance—that in meetings that are already planned, subsequent meet- 
ings to consider this problem, we can and will arrive at a meeting 
of the minds regarding what may be the most effective legislation to 
accomplish our mutual ‘objec tive in this matter. 

To me, the kidnaper, the child molestor, and the narcotics pecddler, 
are among the most despicable and most fearsome threats to our 
community and to our youth. 

In order to eliminate the narcotic peddler, I sincerely believe that 
drastic mandatory penalties must be provided for these loathsome 
creatures. 

Now, I don’t think that drastic, mandatory penalties are the entire 
solution, nor do they offer a panacea for all of our ills, but certainly 
I do believe that this isa step that is necessary to take. 

Just how effective have these drastic penalties been? I would like 
to refer to the January 1959 issue of the FBI Law Enforcement Bul- 
letin, that contains an article written by one of the authorities = this 
field, admitted authority in the field of narcotics, Mr. Harry J. An- 
slinger, who is the Commissioner of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics. 

I quote from the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin : 

As a result of the efforts of the State Attorney General * * * the Ohio Legis- 
lature in 1955 enacted a narcotics law which is the most stringent in the United 
States. The Ohio law provides for a minimum prison sentence of 20 years 
for the illegal sale of narcotics. As a result we find that narcotic traffic in the 
State has decreased 80 percent. The number of addicts reported from Ohio has 
dropped accordingly. 

Certainly, this action by the State of Ohio in positively and aggres- 
sively attacking its narcotic problem is to be commended. The results 
speak for themselves. The significance of Ohio’s experience cannot be 
and should not be minimized by anyone who declares himself dedicated 
tothe public good. 
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The narcotics peddler is selling murder, murder on the installment 
plan, if you wish, and the youth across our Nation are his helplesg 
victims. 

I was also requested to express my opinion concerning the establish- 
ment of a Federal narcotics hospital on the west coast, and also the 
matter of compulsory institutionalization of the narcotic addict. 

Without hesitation, I heartily and enthusiastically endorse the pro- 
position that such a hospital be established. 

As sheriff of Los Angeles County, I am charged with the care and 
custody of over 7,000 inmates in our county jail system. Admittedly, 
within extreme limitations of space, facilities, and personnel, we are 
hard-pressed to conduct programs that provide for the rehabilitation 
of inmates. Nevertheless, rehabilitation is an integral part of our 
custodial program. Unfortunately, we are even more severely re- 
stricted when it comes to a rehabilitation program for the sentenced 
narcotic addict. Along with other limitations, we are neither staffed 
nor equipped to provide a professional medicopsychiatric rehabili- 
tation program for the addict. 

Consequently, the establishment of such a Federal hospital would 
do much in the direction of taking narcotic addicts out of jails, and 
placing them where they properly belong, in a climate more intimately 
aware of and concerned with the extremely complex problem of secur- 
ing permanent abstinence from addicting drugs. 

I do have one reservation in this matter. It is an established fact 
that the voluntary escape from the clutches of narcotics is virtually 
impossible, once real addiction has developed. 

Further, I believe that the follow-up treatment after such a patient 
is discharged from a hospital is usually the weakest phase in the 
overall treatment of addiction. Therefore, I believe that addicts 
must be hospitalized under provision of a compulsory treatment law, 
and this to me is a vital tool for hospital staff in the proper treatment 
of addiction. Release should be authorized only when they believe 
he is ready to return to society, and, likewise, post-release care must 
include as a necessary part of this program the machinery to remand 
for additional hospitalization the patient, who after release reverts 
to the use of drugs. 

Chairman Hennrinos. You are now referring, Mr. Sheriff, to State 
law ? 

Mr. Pircness. There is an indication that the Federal Govern- 
ment would establish a hospital on the west coast. We have been 
approached. 

Chairman Henninos. We have one in Kentucky. 

Mr. Prrcness. The Federal authorities have explored the pos- 
sibility of duplicating that here on the west coast. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I know that, being chairman of that com- 
mittee, too. I know that we are giving that consideration. It is very 
hard to get appropriations for prisons and a hospital for addicts. 

Mr. Prrcness. Or for anyone else. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Because, for these things, the general public 
seems to feel that somebody connected with narcotics is an addict, 
should be put away somewhere and throw the key away, as we used 
to say. 

Go ahead, excuse me. 
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Mr. Prrcuess. Gentlemen, along this same vein, the State of Cali- 
fornia has embarked upon a pilot project that has a parallel direction, 
and a narcotic addict who is released on parole is periodically sub- 
jected to certain tests to determine if he has reverted to the use of 
narcotics. We are maintaining a very close contact with that pro- 

ram here in this area to watch its development. 

Lastly, I was asked to give consideration to the area of Federal 
assistance or action that would aid narcotic law enforcement in this 
community. Statistical data indicate that 75 percent of the Cali- 
fornia felony narcotic arrests are made in Los Angeles County. This 
is most indicative to me, as sheriff, of the aggressive approach taken 
by local law enforcement at all levels in attempting to contain and 
control the narcotic problem. The lack of proportionate statistics 
from other populace areas does not belie the existence of severe prob- 
lems within their area, but more likely indicate a lack of equally 

ressive enforcement action. 

he mayor has touched on that, and so has the chief. I still wanted 
to bring it in, because too often I think Los Angeles is unfairly 
spotlighted. i Nae BITS 

Chairman Hennines. You know our objective is not to spotlight 
any community as being an example of the Nation. 

Mr. Prrcewess. I am certain of that. 

Chairman Hennines. We don’t operate that way. We are trying 
tolearnsomething. Weare trying to help. 

Mr. Prrcness. The Federal Government has failed to lend proper 
and adequate support to the Federal agencies concerned with control 
of interstate and international movement of illicit narcotics. Seek- 
ing out sources and origins of illicit narcotics is hardly within the 
province 

Chairman Hennines. By the Federal Government, could you be 
more specific, if I may 

Mr. Prrcness. I will include any of the Federal enforcement agen- 
cies or policing agencies that have an opportunity to prevent. 

Chairman Hennines. You would mean, in that event, customs, the 
Bureau of Narcotics? 

Mr. Prrcness. Yes, I include the Federal narcotics officers, and I 
want to explain further my statement in relation to them. 

Chairman Henninos. You further include the FBI? 

Mr. Prreness. The FBI has no direct jurisdiction. 

Chairman Henninos. But any law enforcement officer has a right 
toarrest upon probable cause, hasn’t he ? 

Mr. Prroness. Oh, yes, but unless you are trained in narcotic en- 
forcement you are not effective. 

Chairman Henninos. I just wanted to boil it down a little bit. 

Mr. Prrcuess. I am including customs, Federal narcotics, and those 
agencies, primarily. 

Chairman Hennines. You think they are not doing the job they 
should ? 

Mr. Prrcuess. I don’t think they have the manpower to do the job 
that they should be doing. 

Chairman Henninos. I don’t mean the individuals aren’t, but as 
agents. 

Mr. Prrouess. In fact, the Federal Narcotics Bureau here is doing 
what I think is an outstanding job with the limited personnel and 
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facilities they have, and they are depending almost exclusively upon 
the local authorities’ assistance, both personnelwise and otherwise to 
accomplish the job. 

Chairman Hennrines. It would seem to me we should clear th 

Mr. Prrcness. I want to make that clear. 

Chairman Hennines. It doesn’t mean that the individual officers 
themselves are negligent in the performance of their duties, [j 
doesn’t mean that there is not a will to undertake these things and 
perform effectively. It means that we are understaffed, primarily; 
is that it? 
a Mr. Prreness. That is right, entirely. While it might have corre. 
iation with budgeting, agencies who have failed to provide them with 
the adequate tools to do their job. 

My next statement, I think, covers that, in which I say it is incum- 
bent upon the U.S. Government to strengthen the resources and man- 
power of the Federal agencies concerned in the illicit narcotics trade, 
And we have already discussed those agencies specifically. 

Chairman Hennines. That is the purpose of this committee. We 
want to find out what is happening and what we can do in the Senate 
and in the House to help. 

Mr. Prrcness. We told the committee that was here about 2 years 
ago, under Senator Price Daniels, now Governor of Texas 

Chairman Hennrinos. Price Daniels. 

Mr. Prrcness. The same thing, that the Federal Government was 
not strengthening: 

Chairman Hennrines. He was chairman of a subcommittee called 
improvements or changes in the Federal Criminal Code. That 
was not this committee. 

Mr. Prrcuess. They did some very fine work, however. The legis- 
lation that followed, I am sure, was the result of their urging, in 
addition to other support that it received. 

Chairman Hennines. It came out of our committee, the committee 
of which we are all members. 

Mr. Prrcuess. We are grateful to whoever provided that Federal 
legislation. If you can provide some support to your law enforce- 
ment agencies, then you will have accomplished something, too. It is 
surprising that the local office of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics is 
able to accomplish as much as it has with the handful of men that it 
does have. 

For example, our sheriff’s narcotic detail complement of some 51 
officers found it necessary to accumulate 25,000 man-hours of overtime 
last year merely to fulfill their duties, and I know full well the bitter 
frustrations of attempting to put out a forest fire with a wet burlap 
bag, and that is what we are confronted with. Any criticism of the 
Federal budgeting authorities does not in any way mean to escape the 
local budgeting authorities who consistently refuse to recognize the 
personnel needs of the law enforcement to confront this problem. 

I urge this subcommittee make a diligent inquiry into the manpower 
and resources of the Federal agencies concerned with the illicit nar- 
cotic traffic, and that this subcommittee take forceful measures to aug- 
ment these resources; otherwise, our efforts at the local level will be 
of no avail. 
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I want to close by expressing to you my deep appreciation for the 
0 portunity of appearing before you. You have a grave responsi- 
bility and we will share with you in any way we can the responsibility 
of solving this problem. 

Chairman Hennines. Senator Carroll, have you any questions? 

Senator Carroti. You have made a very fine presentation. This is 
not a one-prong attack. It is a many-pronged attack. Chief Parker 
addressed us, you have got metropolitan problems, county problems, 
and you are hamstrung by international relations, all these agencies, 
and it is partly the fault of the Congress, too; not all our fault, but 
partly the fault of the budgeting process. If we are going to hit this 

rogram, we have got to hit it from every angle, every group. The 
FBI could come before us and ask for appropriations. If we just 
center on the narcotic problem, it wouldn’t cost much money. And 
when I think of your statement that 51 officers, and a tremendous 
amount of work that they have had to do in overtime—I suppose they 
don’t get paid for it, do they ¢ 

Mr. Prircuess. No, sir, not even compensatory overtime, because we 
would go out of business if we let them off for that much time, 

Senator Carrot. This is a very, very fine presentation. 

While we are on the narcotic question, I want to shift, if I may, to 
this question of juvenile delinquency in its different phases. Do you 
find that juvenile delinquency in your county is also a real problem 
outside of Metropolitan Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Prrcness. It is difficult, Senator to distinguish our county area 
from the metropolitan area. Much of our unincorporated area is as 
metropolitan and congested as the incorporated areas are. 

So let me answer it this way: Both in our metropolitan areas that 
are within the incorporated areas, as well as the less congested areas, 
they follow a pattern that is similar to the pattern of increased juve- 
nile activity and criminal activities throughout the entire city of Los 
Angeles and the county. 

Chairman Hennines. We find in the small towns, the large cities, 
the outlying areas, the suburban areas, it is everywhere. 

Mr. Prrcness. My answer would be yes. 

Senator Carrot. It is a point that we had a study made for Colo- 
rado, and in Denver and surrounding counties, I found the spill- 
over, in some of the surrounding counties, it was even worse percent- 
agewise than it was in Denver. 

Mr. Prrcness. It is very likely. 

I can supply this committee with a report, statistical report similar 
to the one that Chief Parker supplied you that will explain our figures 
in detail for you. 

(The document referred to entitled “Annual Report, 1958-59,” Sta- 
tistical Digest, Peter J. Pitchess, sheriff, was marked “Exhibit No. 7” 
and is on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Senator Carrot. What is the population of Los Angeles County? 

Mr. Prrcuess. It is roughly 6 million. 

Senator Carron. Six million people, and within the city of Los 
Angeles what is your population ? 

Mr. Prrcurss. Within the city of Los Angeles, I will have to talk 
for the city people, but it is—2,700,000. 
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We have another problem that complicates enforcement. There are 
probably 60 separate law-enforcement agencies within the county of 
Los Angeles, local agencies, primarily, and 

Chairman Hennines. Entities that have their own sheriffs? 

Mr. Prrcevess. There is only one sheriff. I want to set the record 
straight on that. 

Chairman Henninoes. Some of the local agencies, I meant, chiefs 
of police—that is true everywhere in the country. These people, be- 
cause of political patronage 

Mr. Prreness. I don’t believe you will find another county that 
compares to Los Angeles in that respect. 

Chairman Henninos. They want to have their own officers, court- 
house, officials. Well, goon. 

Senator Carroti. Thank you for a very fine presentation. Except 
for the time limitation, I would like to go into all of the things, and 
perhaps I will drop around and see you personally before I leave here, 

Mr. Prrcuess. I wish you would. 

Senator Carrotu. Any statement that you have that you would care 
to submit, Mr. Chairman, I suggest it be placed either in the record 
or in the file, appendix. 

Chairman Hrennines. We would be delighted to have it and place 
it in either the record or the file, depending upon the nature of the 
statement. 

Senator Carrotu. If you want to come back and testify before the 
Appropriations Committee, I think we ought to arrange it, before the 
Congress. 

Mr. Prrcuess. I certainly would like to, if it would help get some 
additional manpower for the Federal agencies. 

Chairman Henninos. Senator Hruska ? 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, the witness’ answers to the ques- 
tions in the areas indicated by the staff to be of interest to this com- 
mittee have been responsive; they have been complete. I just wish 
to thank and commend him for them and for his testimony. 

Mr. Prrcness. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I could ask you lots of questions, too. Many, 
many things occurred to me. I told Chief Parker it would take a 
long, long time. But I do hope that you will, as Senator Carroll 
has suggested, and as I have suggested, preliminarily, that you be 
good enough to help us a little bit, too, tell us what you think we 
ought to do. 

r. Prrcuess. We would be delighted to help you, because I think 
you are helping us. 

Chairman Henninos. We are on the horns of many dilemmas, and 
we don’t know it all, we have the difficulty of getting legislation 
— People talk about economy all the time. Well, we are all 

or economy. And taxes—there are certain things that are indis- 
pensable, and, indeed, necessary, to preserve the United States of 
America. 

We find that this situation among young people everywhere, the 
length and breadth of the land, is out of hand and getting worse, 
and they are, doubtless, our greatest resource, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Pircuess. There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Carroty. In my own city of Denver, just recently, as 4 
result of muggings and sluggings on the part of juvenile delinquents, 
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the retiring chief of police there says we need 250 to 300 more police of- 
ficers to meet this. Well, they haven’t got the money. Some place 
we have got to get the money. We have got to do these things. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Hennrinas. Now, it gives me great pleasure to present 
a gentleman who is known to many of us, and favorably, as are the 
other witnesses who have appeared, Mr. Richard Richards. Senator 
Richard Richards, although in Washington they call Senators “Mis- 
ter” on the door, call them Senator all over the lot—Senator Richards, 
be seated. People know you as they know Chief Parker, the mayor— 
of course, they know the sheriff. You have lived in Los Angeles, I 
understand, since 1926. You were educated in the public schools 
and at the University of Southern California and Harvard Law 
School. Senator Richards served the most populous county in the 
Nation, for 42 percent of California’s population is concentrated in 
this electoral district which is Los Angeles County. Senator, you are 
very good to come to us today and we appreciate it. You may proceed 
inany manner that pleases you. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD RICHARDS, STATE SENATOR, COUNTY 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Mr. Ricuarps. Well, I thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee. 

Having sat on a few committees of this type on the State level we 
would be beginning to think of getting away for lunch, and I will 
try to facilitate that by being very brief. 

Chairman Hennines. Don’t you worry about our getting away to 
lunch. Some of us don’t have time to have lunch anyway when we 
are working. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I hope I don’t prevent it by being here, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Don’t worry about that. You go ahead. 
Tell us anything. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I have a statement of some four pages, and I would 
like to go through that, if I may. 

I am aware that this is a Federal hearing, and I am very pleased 
to welcome you here to Los Angeles County. It is true, of course, that 
every great metropolitan complex such as ours, particularly with our 
unsettling factor of continually expanding population, is indeed 
faced with a problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Weare grateful, therefore, for the interest the U.S. Senate is taking 
by holding a 4-day hearing of the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency on the impact of the narcotics problem. 

The contribution to delinquency made by the sale of narcotics is a 
major one, and although the dope problem is not confined to our 
juveniles, it is particularly onerous on that level. 

I know that your committee investigators have been studying for 
some weeks the flow of narcotics across the border from Mexico and 
into California. This is certainly, and again in my own opinion, a 
major source of our problem. 

If effective means could be found to cut off that flow, to stop the 
supply of dope into our area, we will have struck a telling blow at the 
dope menace. 
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For that reason, I am appreciative of your Federal activity here, 
and glad to learn that you will be conducting hearings at a future date 
in San Diego, shortly after which our own State hearings of the 
Judiciary Committee of the State senate will commence here in Los 
Angeles. That will be in early December. 

Chairman Hennrnoes. Are you a member of that committee? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes, sir, lam. 

Chairman Henninos. Good. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Senator Reagan is the chairman of that committee. 
The problem of controlling the influx of narcotic drugs at the 
border is one which falls within the province of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and this display of interest by your committee is heartening. 

Weare also concerned, naturally, with stopping the sale of narcotics 

after they have reached our communities in those instances where 
they can not be stopped from bringing them in to begin with. 
Here, we must divide the seller into two categories. One is the 
addict pusher, whose chief motivation for selling dope is in order to 
maintain his own habit. The other, and the more nefarious and 
vicious purveyor of narcotics, is the major trafficker in drugs, who 
is not an addict himself and whose desire for profit, huge profit, 
permits him to destroy his victims with an easy conscience. 
Chairman Henninos. He is a businessman. 
Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. Iam glad that there has been firm 
cooperation between Federal and local law enforcement agencies in 
stalking these criminals. This has been touched upon by your prior 
witnesses. The Federal Narcotics Control Act of 1956, which in- 
creased substantially the previous penalties for the sale of narcotics, 
particularly to minors, was a major ae forward. 

In further cooperation between Federal and State representatives, 
we must face this question: Is it better to have identical Federal and 
State laws, or should we take a separate approach, from different 
angles, in order to augment the activities of each? This is under 
study by you; it is currently under study by us on the State level. 

I do believe in, and I strongly urge, the fullest cooperation between 
State, local, and Federal authorities in ferreting out the roots of the 
narcotic evil. And I believe that the criminal who would sell heroin 
to a teenager deserves any penalty that we can effectively enforce 
against him. 

Chairman Henntnos. Including the death penalty ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. The matter of effective enforcement, again, I think 
ties directly in with how strong the penalty should be. That is some- 
thing I want to touch on. 

Chairman Hennrnos. As you remember, in England, when the pen- 
alties were so severe during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, it 
resulted in the pickpockets working the crowd, while they were taking 
them out to Newgate and hanging them. And the juries, by the same 
measure, refused to convict because the penalties were too severe. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Chairman Hennings, that is exactly the problem in 
front of us. That is the problem the State is now wrestling. The 
degree to which the penalties should. be set commensurate with the 
problem of law enforcement that we have heard from and the problem 
of obtaining convictions that you have just touched on. It is a prob- 
lem of setting the level, and that is where we are still searching, and 
where I do believe we need Federal advice, from those who have had 
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experience at this level, just as yourselves, and the information to be 
gleaned from your studies, as well as the advice we can get from our 
own State level studies which we are now conducting. 

I hope that together we can determine the top level that will prove 
the most effective, in view of the problems of enforcement and the 
problems of obtaining convictions. We want most of all to be 
effective. 

Chairman Hennrines. What is your minimum on armed robbery, 
for example, minimum sentence ? 

Mr. Ricnarps. That is a good question. We have a man here who 
can answer that far more readily than I can. 

Chairman Hrenninos. Along that same point, I remember in the 
old gang days, the 1920’s and early 1930’s, we had to make a pretty 
strong case. We succeeded in doing it generally. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Five years to life. 

Chairman Hennines. We had 10; 10 to death; and even on pleas 
of guilty it was 10 years; and that was it, armed robbery. It makes 
it pretty rough on at least the prosecutor sometimes; you have to 
make—well, you should make an airtight case, but there is always that 
to be considered. The jury doesn’t always come in with what you 
think it should if the penalty is too severe. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Our present narcotic laws, for example, leave con- 
siderable leeway and discretion to the courts. They have anything 
from a jail sentence through to life open under the circumstance of the 
law to their discretion. On the other hand, suggestions have been made 
that it may be tightened up with higher mandatory penalties or with 
lower maximum penalties, and this is open to discussion and it is now 
being studied. 

To continue, and along exactly that line, since we want most of all 
to be effective, we want to have penalties on our Federal and State 
statute books which can be utilized by the courts, penalties which will 
make prosecution and conviction an act, and not a gesture. We want 
to get at the source of the problem without confusion, and, as I think 
was correctly pointed out by Mr. Bernstone in his discussions, in quot- 
ing one of the newspaper articles, we do, of course, have an inflammable 
subject here, one, a subject that a lot of honest inquiry and a great deal 
of tendency to get excited—it is difficult to get the excitement out and 
the rationale in. We now know that as some point out high minimum 
mandatory penalties, as the chairman, I believe, has touched upon, 
reduce the percentage of convictions obtained. In California, for 
example, in 1957, and I am quoting from a report of the Board of Cor- 
rection of the State of California, only 20 percent 

Chairman Henninos. Isn’t it true—of course, I don’t want to enter 
into a discussion, Senator Richards, at length on that—but if you 
have a good case, it isn’t a question so much, is it, of the strength of the 
State’s case, as prepared and presented effectively, presumably, as it is 
that juries are sometimes influenced by other considerations; by that 
I mean sympathy. 

Mr. Ricuarps. This may be. 

Chairman Hennes. If the case is strong, but if a mother testifies 
sonny boy was at a birthday party that night, and they go through that, 
with which we are all familiar, some juries find something to hang 
their hat on, and there is an acquittal. So that is all on that same 
point: isn’t it ? 
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Mr. Ricuarps. It is. It is on the same issue, yes, sir; and the per- 
centages seem to bear out the point you are making, sir. For example 
quoting from this California report of the board of correction, in 1957, 
only 20 percent convictions were obtained, and I believe it is 17 percent 
in Los Seana County; out of those less than half of these received 
prison sentences. The other half got jail or probation. 

A problem is obviously presented, just to take an example, by the 
19-year-old kid who has been apprehended in San Diego, for example 
with one stick of marihuana brought back from across the border, and 
who has had an absolutely clean record at that time. Here you have 
a juvenile, here you have a narcotic question. Should the court be 
left with any discretion, if so, how much discretion, or what mandatory 
level, if any, if we are to have mandatory penalties, what level will best 
meet every case? And it is indeed a difficult question. 

By the same token, we want to serve notice to those who do millions 
of dollars worth of business in marihuana or rather narcotics, and who 
have accounted for the wreckage of thousands of hopeful young lives, 
that they will not get away with probation, but that they can look for- 
ward to prison terms that will prevent their ever taking advantage of 
their foully gotten loot. 

Here is where the ultimate in cooperation between the State and 
Federal agencies can be utilized most effectively. 

When we apprehend major traffickers in narcotics, how can the 
State and Federal courts best be placed in an effective dual role to 
put these people out of circulation ? 

There again, I would conclude that portion of this presentation 
by saying that since it is understood, both at the State and Federal 
level, I do hope that the closest possible liaison and exchange of infor- 
mation can be obtained to help one another in solving this problem 
as to where you sit in this most emotionally charged serious problem, 
where do you fit penalties to make them most effective in terms of law 
enforcement and in terms of court conviction ? 

In the interest of time, I will pass to another part which was touched 
upon by Pete Pitchess, our sheriff. 
I would like to urge your committee to give every consideration 
to another aspect of the narcotic problem. I believe that our com- 
munity would be the best possible site, appropriations considered, for 
a third Federal hospital designed to serve the addict, such as the 
hospitals now in existence in Lexington, Ky., and in Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
I do not think that we have to waste much time arguing about the 
need for such a facility. The addict is a victim of narcotics, We 
have the responsibility, of course, to him to bring him back into the 
community of man and to try as effectively as we can to help him 
become again a productive member of our society, and this of course is 
a real tough problem, medically, as well as factually. 
Furthermore, it should be pointed out that if he can be helped 
to control or lose his habit, the pusher has lost a customer, has lost 
_ of his basis for plying his trade. I think that there are two 
asic reasons why we should establish a Federal hospital in this area. 
One is the regretful fact that, although statistics differ, indeed, a 
very high proportion of the total number of addicts in the country 
may - found in the southern California area. That should be reason 
enough. 
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But we also know that one of the chief problems faced by the Lex- 
ington and Fort Worth hospitals is that there is no way of checking 
Petively on what happens to the addict after he is released from 
these institutions. We are not performing a valuable service either 
to these poor victims who have the drug habit or to society by simply 
Jetting them float back into the circumstances which originally led to 
their addiction. ; I) 

Right here in California, and a little over a month ago, as Sheriff 
Pitchess correctly pointed out, we put into effect the provisions of a 
bill which passed our legislature just this year. 

Chairman Henninos. Have you a State marihuana 

Mr. Ricwarps. A State narcotic law, and the bill that is involved 
here is the application of the Nalline principle in terms of addict or 
suspected addict or the prison confinee under narcotics—— 

hairman Hennincs. Does it embrace marihuana? 

Mr. Ricuarp. Marihuana isa narcotic; yes. 

Chairman Henninos. We couldn’t get it under the Harrison Act. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Well, it is involved. As a matter of fact, in two 
sessions they have broadened out the scope of the narcotics applica- 
tion here. ; 

The law that I am speaking of formed a part of Governor Brown’s 
legislative program and was introduced by Senator Beard in Imperial 
County following 2 years of interim committee study by our com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman. It set up a pilot program for the 
care and surveillance of narcotic addicts released on parole from our 
State prisons. This parole exercised close supervision over these 
men. Nalline tests are used to discover if they have gone back on 
the use of dope. The California Institution for Men at Chino has 
set up a facility for these men to which they are returned if they are 
discovered to have returned to their habit. 

I wish to point out that this is only a pilot program. It is but a 
beginning, but we are looking to it with high hope. I think that the 
fact that we are making these efforts should, again, cause you gentle- 
men, particularly, we hope, to be receptive to the location in California 
and in our southern portion of the State of an additional Federal 
hospital. I think it isa problem that certainly is worthy of considera- 
tion. I think that you can be assured of the greatest cooperation with 
our State authorities, and that you would therefore open up even 
greater hope to those trapped by the dope habit, and being a strong 
and positive step forward in dealing with the problem of narcotics 
altogether. 

That concludes my statement, sir, and if there are any questions I 
could answer, I of course, would be delighted to, and again I am very 
conscious of your time problem. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Senator Carroll, have you any questions to 
ask the senator ? 

Senator Carrot. I would like to say that I consider Senator Rich- 
ard Richards as one of my best friends in California, and who has 
done more to inform me about the problems of his constituency when 
Thave been here in the past. I have always been very appreciative of 
his taking the time to help. This morning you have given us a very 
fine statement, Senator Richards. I have had the pleasure to see you 
before this morning. I want to ask you this. 
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Let’s assume that we had some effective control of the narcotie 
problem and marihuana problem. Would you stil! not have juvenile 
delinquency problems here, like we have, for example, in Denver, which 
is not nearly as large as Los Angeles; we have got some narcotic prob- 
lem. But the growing juvenile delinquency, is it not true here in Los 
Angeles, in this area, too—— 

Mr. Ricuarps. I am afraid, Senator, we would still have the prob- 
lem, but I do believe that it would be less aggravated, certainly, if we 
did not have it compounded with the narcotics issue. 

Senator Carrotu. I am confident of that. Many of the church 
groups in my area, many of the independent groups, are highly con- 
cerned about pornographic literature. Do you find that there is a 
dissemination of that type of literature in this area? 

Mr. Ricuarps. There is. I think at one time the problem was of 
crucial proportions, and it has not been solved as yet. There have been 
some legislative efforts in that direction, certainly, not conclusive, | 
would say the problem is still with us. 

Senator CarroLu. So, while this is a major problem here, as it 
must be in other areas, too, we still have the basic problem of what 
to do with juvenile delinquency. 

Does California have work camps here ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes. We do have work camps. The sheriff's 
department, for example, operates a camp right here in Los Angeles 
County, a very large one. And we do have also these mountain 
facilities and what would amount, I suppose, to outpatient facilities 
in terms of law enforcement. 

Senator Carro.u. I don’t want to put you on the spot, but, you 
know, the Senate passed a Youth Conservation Corps Act. They 
have been talking about punishment. Now we put people in jail, 
and what penalties we attach to them; and of course Chairman Hen- 
nings has said this costs money, and Congress has some difficulty in 
getting money. Now, punishment dollars are very expensive dollars. 
What about in the field of prevention, what about the consent? Has 
there been a discussion here about the possibility of a Youth Con- 
servation Corps? I am not talking about for juvenile delinquency, 
but to take the youth of the Nation off the street and keep them busy 
in our camps, in our forests ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. When Pat Brown, now Governor, was attorney 
general, he did considerable investigation in this field, made many 
speeches on the subject, more than making speeches; I think at- 
tempted to create an environment publicly that would center a great 
deal of attention on preventive medicine, so far as crime is con- 
cerned; in other words, the kind of preventive activity that I believe 
you are speaking of, Senator Carroll, was very much in his mind and 
I am certain still is. 

Again, we must report that we have not gone very far in that 
direction ; a great deal more work remains to be done. 

Senator Carrot. This was a matching program, and I wondered 
if in the State of California they have an interest in that. They 
have in my State 

Mr. Ricwarps. I assure you there is an interest. 

Senator Carroty. I thank you very much for your fine testimony, 
Senator. 

Chairman Hennings. Senator Hruska ? 
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Senator Hruska. Senator Richards, is the juvenile use of narcotics 
a cause or a result; in other words, does a juvenile delinquent, as a 
part of his effort to find something for kicks, resort to narcotics, or 
does a juvenile start using narcotics and thereupon engage in the 
other activities normally attributed to juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I am sure there are many here more capable of 
answering that knotty question than I. But I think it is probably 
both a cause and a result, in that I am sure it plays a part at each 
end of the line. I am certain that an already created juvenile de- 
linquent from other causes would be a ripe candidate for the use 
of narcotics. 

I am also convinced that a user of narcotics, otherwise clean, could 
become one ; and so by doing does become one. 

Senator Hruska. Does easy availability play a great part in that? 

Mr. Ricwarps. No question. 

Senator Hruska. In both fields, both as cause and effect? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Iam sure of it. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you, Mr. Richards. 

Chairman Hennings. Senator Richards, I have great admiration 
for you, as you know. You are well known throughout the country. 
You are a public-spirited and able legislator, and there are many 
things I would like to ask you, but I shall forbear because of the late- 
ness of the hour. 

We would appreciate any suggestion or request to us from you or 
any of your colleagues or all of you severally or together relating 
to anything that you think the Federal Government may do and 
should do to help the State of California, and particularly your own 
area here in the city of Los Angeles. We want to try to help you. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Thank you, Senator. We will stay in as close touch 
as we can. 

Chairman Henninos. Some of us get in there and slug. Some of 
the other gentlemen of the Senate think other things are more impor- 
tant and appropriate more money for them, and we always have a 

roblem because of it. This is a very vague field. This is nebulous. 
80 there are problems, and we would appreciate your help, and we 
thank you very much for coming to us today and being a witness. 

I want to acknowledge the presence of the ladies and gentlemen of 
the press and television and radio and thank them for their appear- 
ance here, not because we seek personal publicity nor aggrandizement, 
but because the main purpose, or one of the main purposes of these 
hearings, is to highlight in the several communities the size and scope 
and nature of the problem and, if we can, as I think we have suc- 
ceeded in doing, arouse community action and arouse community in- 
terest, and make people more willing to support appropriations for 
several agencies, law-enforcement agencies. I understand that they 
have problems, too, and that. we of the U.S. Senate, some of us are not 
strangers to California; we have been here many times; we love to 
come to this great State, we want to do all we can to help you and to 
be of assistance to you. 

Well, with that 

Senator Carroty. I would like to put one question to Sheriff Pit- 
chess, if you will, just one question. 

There has been some evidence here or statement about the amount 
of heroin that is moving from Mexico to California, about 50 to 75 
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percent. Now, if you care to make an observation as to whether you 
think there is substance to that assertion ’ 

Mr. Prrcness. Yes, Senator; I have no doubt that a great volume 
of narcotics is gaining entry into this country through Mexico, [ 
am not in a position to give any accurate answer. My captain this 
afternoon may be able to answer more definitely. I do remember 
some figures that I had jotted down here. 

Chairman Hennrnes. All you would have really would be arrests, 
I mean, in terms of figures. 

Mr. Prrcness. We have a figure of 23 cases, in which some 73 de- 
fendants were involved, and in those cases some 900 pounds of mari- 
juana and 250 ounces of heroin we traced definitely to Mexico. But, 
you see, that is in the 

Chairman HEnninos. When we talk about statistics, we don’t know 
about the imponderable of those who are not caught; do we? 

Mr. Prrceness. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. So we have no figures, really. 

Mr. Prrcness. I think you people with the facilities you have at 
your disposal are in a far better position to determine that than we 
are on a county basis here, although I will admit that there is no 
doubt a large amount. 

Chairman Hennines. We would appreciate any enlightenment you 
would give us. 

Senator Carrorti. The purpose of our question is, here, you have 
51 men in your office who are working in this field all the time. 

Mr. Prrcness. Exclusively; yes, sir. 

Senator Carroty. Based upon your intelligence, and whether you 
have the statistics or not, and from your experience, can you make a 
statement as sheriff of this county whether you think that is a reason- 
able estimate, 50 percent of the heroin coming from Mexico into this 
country, not the chief, not that it is made in Mexico, but is moving 
from that area? 

Mr. Prreness. I could neither deny nor affirm that, but I will ask 
my captain to prepare whatever information, intelligence, and sta- 
tistics otherwise available and give it to your committee. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hruska. On that same subject, in the first series of the 
eight articles written by Gene Sherman, the last eighteen paragraphs 
of that article are devoted to the idea and the topic of source of the 
heroin, and so forth. Based on questions which the reporter asked of 
Mr. Anslinger, I ask consent that the last eighteen paragraphs of that 
first article be inserted in the record at this point, because it does 
bear on the topic raised by Senator Carroll. 

Chairman Henntnoes. Without objection, that will be accepted. 


(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 8” and reads 
as follows:) 








BExuHIsit No. 8 


{Last eighteen paragraphs of the article, “Dope’s Evil Roots Run Deep, Spread Like 
Cancer,” from the series, “Mexican Monkey on Our Back,” reprinted from the Los 
Angeles Times, July 12, 1959] 


His job, in concert with other officers from five agencies (Federal, State, 
city police, sheriff’s office, district attorney’s office) is to stop dope traffic. 
What he and his brother officers do makes the administrators experts. 

“You're confused and floundering?” he repeats. ‘Let me tell you something— 
everyone in this business, including the heads of all agencies, is just as confused. 
They’re all floundering.” 
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PROBLEM IS SERIOUS 


The truth of that statement becomes increasingly evident the longer one delves 
into the problem and the more he talks with persons concerned with it. Even- 
tually he becomes absolutely positive of one one fact: There is a serious illicit 
narcotics problem. 

Bren attempting to prove the problem, let alone finding its root, is an indefinite 
undertaking. Statistics, in the opinion of informed officials, are at best indica- 
tions, irritatingly inconclusive. 

This is patent in their confusing variance, according to the source. Ask any 
agent how many addicts there are in Los Angeles and he’ll confess to only a guess. 
Ask how many dope peddlers ply their infamous trade and the answer also is a 
guess. 

NO ONE KNOWS 

Only the most naive interrogator would ask how much heroin or marihuana 
comes into the city, State, or country. No one knows. They can only add up 
the amounts seized from time to time. 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics estimates there are 6,214 addicts in Cali- 
fornia, or 13 percent of the total in the country. That’s the official figure for 
congressional assimilation and it’s ludicrously precise. 

But local enforcement agencies laugh at the estimate. The number of addicts 
in southern California alone is estimated by different sources at from 10,000 
to 40,000, but how can you really tell? 


FILTHY BUSINESS 


Millions of words have been written on the dope peril by both irresponsible and 
conscientious pens. The problem has been magnified and dramatized beyond 
all reason and, even more surprising, has been minimized to trivia. 

Because it is a shadowy business and the filthiest, most reprehensible of 
rackets, it is a subject with which writers of fact and fiction can command 
attention and politicians can decry with great, passive righteousness. 

This is not to belittle the serious attempts to attack the problem which have 
resulted in medical treatment and legislation to reduce addiction and illicit 

dling. 
we simply is to point out that the subject of narcotics is so foreign, mysterious, 
and far removed from the average, normal person, so cloaked in mystery and 
lacking clear definition that it readily can be adopted as an issue by those who 
wish to shock, sensationalize, or promote without too much fear of contradiction. 

In a way, it’s like the automobile traffic problem. Everybody is against it 
and views it with horror, but nobody agrees what to do about it. Except 
eliminate it, some way. 

The stories in this series of articles are the result of weeks of association 
with narcotics enforcement officers on all levels, peddlers, addicts, informants, 
and doctors. 

DISCUSSION SERIES 


The purpose was to get some firsthand idea of how the problem affects this 
community, which is either the first or second area in addict population, depend- 
ing on which authority you talk to. New York shares the infamy. 

Because of the nature of the subject, this series will be more in the form of 
a discussion than a report. The hope is it will convince you as citizens and 
parents there truly is a serious social cancer in the community and that it is 
folly to ignore it. 

Like the cancer it is, the illicit narcotics problem spreads with deadly, 
insidious certainty from its origin. Nationally, the origin may be Communist 
China, Europe, or the Middle East. 

In Los Angeles, it primarily is Mexico. 


Mr. Prrcuess. May I ask a question? Since, as we have all agreed 
that you people are in a better position to determine the extent, and to 
some accurate degree, of the amount of narcotics coming into this 
country, if you do arrive at such information, would you pass it on to 
us for our use? 

Chairman Hennines. Indeed. We intend to supply you and other 
witnesses, and I am now asking counsel to bear in mind, again, that all 
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witnesses who have testified and will in the future, before this com. 
mittee, be supplied with copies of the hearings, naturally. I assume 
that is being done as a matter of routine. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Sheriff. 

Mr. Bernstone. We will recess until 2 :30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:20 p.m. the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2:30 of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Henninoes. The committee will please come to order. 

We are now to have the honor and pleasure of hearing from the 
Honorable William B. McKesson, who is the district attorney of Los 
Angeles County. 

We welcome you, Mr. McKesson, and we are honored by your 
presence. 

I might say a word or two just for the record, if you don’t mind, 
by way of introduction of you, although you don’t need an introduc. 
tion here, Iam sure. This is for the purpose of our record. 

District Attorney McKesson took his LL.B. from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He was a superior court judge of the 
juvenile division for about 10 years. He was with the Los Angeles 
County counsel’s office for 17 years, when he arose to the position of 
chief trial deputy. He has been district attorney of Los Angeles 
County since 1956. 

There are many more things I might say about you, sir, all compli- 
mentary, but because you are so well and favorably known I shall 
forbear, and ask you, if you will, to proceed in your own fashion 
by reading from any statement you may have prep: ired, if that be the 

case, or proceeding extemporaneously or interspersing your statement 
with your own comments. 

So you may proceed, Mr. McKesson, in the fashion that pleases you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. McKESSON, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Mr. McKesson. Thank you very much, Senator. The last time I 
had the pleasure of addressing you was in the early formative stages 
of the committee that Senator Hendrickson at that time was serving 
on. I met you in Washington when you were considering some of 
these juvenile problems. At that time I appeared on behalf of the 
advisory council. 

Chairman Hennineos. I recall very well that you did, and you were 
of great assistance to us. Your testimony is incorporated in the record 
of the hearings of this committee, of course. 

Mr. McKesson. You are generous to say so. So that I have hada 
sustained interest in the opportunity that this Senate committee has 
to call attention forcibly to the American public some of these urgent 
problems, so far as youth are concerned. 

I do not have a prepared statement at this time. In discussing the 
matter with Mr. Bernstone, whom it was also my pleasure to know 
when he was with Judge Gilliam, a judge in the juvenile court in 
Denver, a very close friend of mine — 
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Chairman Hennes. May I indicate that the distinguished and 
able Senator from Nebraska, Senator Hruska, has just joined the 
hearing for the afternoon session ¢ 

Mr. McKesson. Senator Hruska and Ihavemet. Thank you. 

I indicated to Mr. Bernstone that I would be very happy to make 
any contribution that I could, so far as the present matters under dis- 
cussion by this committee are concerned. ; 

He told me on the first day he thought they were going to devote 
much of their time to the narcotic problem as it affects southern Cali- 
fornia, particularly with reference to juveniles, and then later there 
might be further discussion with reference to certain procedural mat- 
ters, binding a person over from the juvenile court to the criminal 
court and vice versa, and certain matters of the secrecy or the closed 
hearings in the juvenile court. All of these matters might want to be 
explored by the committee. ; 

I think perhaps I could actually be of more service to the committee 
in connection with those other matters than I am at present, insofar 
as the narcotic situation is concerned. 

Chairman Henninos. We would be very pleased to hear from you 
on any phase of the subject you care to testify to. 

Mr. McKesson. I understand that the chief of police and the'sheriff 
were with you this morning. Mr. Manley Bowler, who is chief assist- 
ant in my office, or chief deputy, has given special attention to this 
matter of the prosecution in narcotic cases, and some of the difficulties 
that we have by virtue of either statutory provisions or the absence of 
statutory provisions, as well as the interpretation of existing statutes 
by our courts, and I think, frankly, we could serve the committee better 
at this moment if I would step aside and let Mr. Bowler indicate to 
you some of those real pitfalls that we have to so carefully avoid in 
the prosecution, because this is a peculiar kind of a case to prosecute, 
actually, so far as the nature of the evidence obtainable, as well as 
the production of evidence and proof of the cases. I think you might 
understand the California difficulty better if Mr. Bowler could be 
accorded the opportunity to present to you some specific instances that 
he has digested, and has a prepared statement on. 

Chairman Hennrines. If that is your pleasure; it is our loss that you 
are not to testify upon the phases you have indicated and with which 
you are especially expert. 

Mr. McKesson. I shall be available for other matters during the 
course of your stay in Los Angeles, if you would like me to talk about 
them. I would be very glad to do that, of course. 

Chairman Hennrinos. We appreciate your kindness and courtesy 
incoming here today, Mr. McKesson, and on behalf of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and this committee, I want to express our 
appreciation and thanks. 

Mr. McKesson. May I say personally it is a pleasure to meet a prose- 
cutor who succeeded in the world. Most of us don’t. 

Chairman Henntnes. Have:succeeded in what? 

Mr. McKesson. Succeeded in the world. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I don’t know who you are talking about 
but—— 

Mr. McKesson. Yes, you do. 

— Hennines. Thank you very much, sir. You are very 
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Mr. Bowler, we are glad to have you here. I might say a few words 
about you, if I may be indulged, about some of your background, gj. 
though I am sure it is known to most if not all of the people of this 
community. 

Mr. Bowler has been the chief deputy district attorney of Los Ange. 
les since 1957. In addition, he has served as deputy city attorney of 
Los Angeles, deputy district attorney of Los Angeles County, chief 
assistant to the U.S. attorney for the southern district of California: 
graduated from Southwestern University Law School in Los Angeles 
in 1938. 

As I said to Mr. McKesson, there are many other things I might say, 
but we are very happy to have you proceed in any fashion that: pleases 
you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MANLEY J. BOWLER, CHIEF DEPUTY DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY, LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Mr. Bowter. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Your legal counsel, Mr. Bernstone, asked me to come over here and 
cover the narcotic law enforcement of California under the exclusion- 
ary rule and the use of informants as restricted by our court decisions, 
and I told him that I could probably cover the subject in about one- 
half hour. It is rather a complex situation, and if you will bear with 
me, then, I have prepared some notes. 

Chairman Hennrines. It is very important and we would like to 
have you undertake to elucidate upon it at any length that you feel 
suffices to explain the nature and shape of the problem. 

Mr. Bower. Thank you very much, Senator. 

We all know that narcotic law enforcement presents a special prob- 
lem, and because the offense itself is unique, in other words, it differs 
from other offenses, because the offense is never reported to the police 
agencies. Now, all other crimes, such as robbery and burglary and 
rape and murder, are always reported to the police, who commence 
their investigation based upon the premise that a crime has been com- 
mitted. In other words, they start out with the victim-suspect 
relationship. 

Now, this is not so, of course, with narcotic violations, where the 
officer, not having the benefit of a reported crime, has to ferret out 
these violations in a field of activity where all of the ingenious devices 
created by the mind of man are used to keep that information from the 
police. 

So the $64,000 question, Senator, is, how are the police going to find 
out when and where these laws are being violated and by whom? And 
the only effective method presently known to law enforcement agents 
to ferret out these violations is the technique of developing a flow of 
information from someone who is in, knows the narcotic seller, can 
make a buy of narcotics, or point out a fellow or set up a sale with an 
undercover agent. This person, of course, is called an informant. 

Of course, the only protection an informant has from the underworld 
retribution is the cloak of anonymity. Once his identity is disclosed, 
why, his usefulness comes to an end and his well-being is placed in 
jeopardy. 

The law of California presently under certain circumstances now 
requires the disclosure of the identity of these informants. Now, the 
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enormity of the problem is brought into sharp focus when one realizes 
that the apprehension of peddlers is almost completely dependent upon 
the use of informants. 

The seller of narcotics has long been recognized as the greatest 
single factor in the perpetuation of the narcotic addict, and conse- 
quently he has been the principal target of law enforcement for years. 

I will discuss first the law of this State as it pertains to the seller 
of narcotics. In these cases the courts say that they are balancing, 
on the one hand, the rights of society to effective law enforcement and, 
on the other hand, the rights of an individual to a fair trial; and in 
these cases that I am going to talk about now we have no search and 
seizure problem ; but it is, rather, one of due process of law. 

Now, I have said these decisions have the effect of forcing law en- 
forcement to disclose the identity of its informants and has virtually 
eliminated the only effective access officers have to the seller of 
narcotics. 

Now, before this trend of judicial decision engulfed law enforce- 
ment, an informant who had access to a peddler, they had a tech- 
nique, he would set up a buy with the seller and they would skin 
search him and give him dusted money or marked money, and then 
they would keep him under constant surveillance, and then he would 
be grabbed and he would have a bundle of heroin. They would do 
that two or three times. They used it for years and were successful 
in preserving the anonymity of their informants. 

But in March of 1957 the district court of appeals decided the case 
of the People v. Lawrence, 149 Cal. App. 24435, wherein the court held 
that the identity of an informer who participates in the actual trans- 
action must be disclosed on the basis that he is a material witness to 
the transaction with which the defendant is being charged. 

Now, we cannot have much quarrel with that decision, because, 
after all, he is a material witness to the very transaction with which 
the defendant is being charged. Because of this decision, this tech- 
nique that I have related here had to be altered, and it was concluded 
that the police would use this informant, to take along an undercover 
police agent, and would deal with successive buys of narcotics until 
they reached a point where the fellow would deal directly with the 
undercover police agent, without the presence or the participation of 
theinformer. All right, they went along on that. 

The case brought up in the Supreme Court, the People v. Williams, 
51 Cal. 2d 355—this is a 4 to 3 decision by our California Supreme 
Court—the district attorney had charged two counts of sale. In the 
first count, the informant had participated in the transaction. In the 
second count 3 days later, the undercover agent negotiated a buy from 
the defendant without the presence or the participation of the in- 
formant in that transaction. 

Now, 3 months elapsed from the last sale until the time the defend- 
ant was apprehended. At the trial the defendant denied both trans- 
actions. He says he wasn’t there. The trial court refused to compel 
the disclosure of the informant, and it went up on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. ‘The Supreme Court of California reversed both counts 
and borrowed the language of the U.S. Supreme Court in the case of 
US.v. Rovierra, 353 U.S. 53, stating this: 

That the privilege of nondisclosure may not be invoked in a criminal case in 


which the identity of the informer is helpful and relevant to the defense and 
where a nondisclosure would result in denying the defendant a fair trial. 
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Now, you see, this goes beyond the Lawrence, the actual part icipa- 
tion. It injects this overall language in there, whenever it is relevant 
or helpful to the defense. And this is the due process aspect. 

Now, as to count 1, where the informant was present and par- 
ticipated, the court said, well, he was a material witness to that 
transaction; therefore, he should have been revealed. 

But, as to count 2, the court said although the informer was pot 
present and did not participate it was the theory of the prosecution 
that the same person committed two offenses, and if the informer, jf 
called as a witness, had contradicted the officer’s identification of the 
defendant in the first transaction, this would have been highly materia} 
evidence to show that the officer was also mistaken in the second 
transaction. 

Now, this was a bad factual situation, because the 3 months, you 
see, had elapsed from the last sale, and so, when the defendant says 
“T wasn’t there,” it created a sharp issue of identification. a 

Well, now, our hopes that. the supreme court of this State might 
confine its rule to the factual situation, as set forth in the Williams 
case, were shattered, when the court just recently decided the case 
of the People v. Durazo, 52 A.C. 367 

Now, the factual situation in Durazo was that on April 12, 1957, 
an informer, with an undercover police agent, made a buy with 
Durazo. On two later separate occasions, April 16 and 17, sales 
were made by Durazo directly to the undercover police agent, with- 
out. the presence or participation of the informer. 

Now, Durazo wasn’t arrested until September. But the under- 
cover man appeared before the grand jury about 3 weeks after the 
last sale and identified a photograph of Durazo at that time. The 
trial court refused to compel the disclosure of the informant in 
those transactions, and it went up to the supreme court. 

The supreme court reiterated the rule in this W7lliams case and 
reversed both counts 

Chairman Hennrinos. May I inquire at that point—this is enor- 
mously interesting and very important, Mr. Bowler—in the trial was 
the photograph used as evidence ? 

Mr. Bow ter. Yes, it was. It. was. introduced in evidence. That 
is in the record. That is correct. 

They reversed both counts, where the informer wasn’t present at 
all, these two separate sales, and stated that if the informer were 
called as a witness and had contradicted the undercover agent’s 
identification with respect to the first sale, his testimony would have 
been highly significant to discredit the identification with respect 
to the two other transactions where the informant wasn’t there. 

Now, this case, in effect, grants immunity to this defendant Durazo 
from ever being charged, regardless of how many sale transactions 
he may have had with that undercover man. 

Now, the dissenting opinion in that case by Justice Schenck—may 
I read just a portion of it because it points up—this is a dissenting 
opinion by the supreme court justice on the situation. Here is what 
he said: 





The reversal of this case goes far beyond what is necessary to protect the 
rights of the defendant and adds one more unnecessary impediment to the 
enforcement of the narcotics laws in this State. It throws a cloak of im- 
munity from prosecution over the defendant, no matter how many violations 
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of the narcotics laws he may commit in the presence of Officer Anderson, the 
undercover agent. This is a case of credibility of witnesses— 

this justice says— 

and the trial court chose to believe the officer. In my opinion, this court stretched 
the rule far enough, if not too far, in favor of the narcotics vendor in the Priestly 
and the Williams cases. It should not extend further the rule that every case 
where the defendant claims he was not there, especially in face of positive, di- 
rect, face-to-face testimony of the arresting officer, the defendant was the man, 
and that the informer had nothing to do with the transaction—— 

Chairman Hennines. In both cases did the defendant undertake 
tosupport evidence with witnesses 

Mr. Bowter. No. 

Chairman Henninos. His alibi was that he just wasn’t there? 

Mr. Bowter. That’sright. The court continues: 

In the Williams case the majority of this court held that the disclosure of an 
jnformer who had participated in the first sale of narcotics was necessary to a 
fair trial on the second count alleging that the transaction was consummated 
on the prior one. 

But the justice says: 

In the present case, the third sale was not consummated in reliance on the 
sale made in the informer’s presence, as in the Williams case. The third sale 
was consummated in reliance on the association which had been established 
between the defendant and the officer personally, and at the time of the third 
sale the officer knew that he could deal with the defendant alone. 

Then the last paragraph: 


The Williams case must be taken to establish the limit to the rule herein. 
Otherwise, law enforcement in this area will become further unbalanced in 
favor of the defendant against the public interest in the field of law enforce- 
ment, where the unlawful narcotic traffic is so increasing, undermining the 
health, both mentally and physically, of its unfortunate victims. 

Now, in this situation, involving these peddlers and the use of 
informants, we can expect probably not much help from the legisla- 
ture, because the courts say they are dealing with fundamental rights 
of an individual to a fair trial. Here the court is balancing the rights 
of society to effective law enforcement against the rights of the in- 
dividual criminal to a fair trial. But it just seems that the balance, 
isin favor somewhat of the individual. 

Now, let’s look for a moment at another category of cases, and in 
this category of cases we are dealing primarily with possession cases. 

Chairman Henninos. I can recall, sir, when I was in the same 
work that you and Mr. McKesson are in, prosecuting felonies, that 
we went up to the legislature quite often with so-called reform bills, 
criminal procedure, and we found a good many members of the 
legislature were themselves lawyers, and indeed many of them prac- 
tieed in that field, and we met with stonewall resistance. That is 
way back in 1940, 1939. 

Mr. Bowter. Senator, because most of those gentlemen are defense 
lawyers, not prosecutors. 

Chairman Hennines. I don’t mean to be critical of the State 
legislature, but that was the experience in my own State. 

Mr. Bowter. We have had that experience, certainly, in the last 
year. 

_ But in these possession cases, it is where the contraband is found 
in the possession of the defendant, and these cases always involve 
this search and seizure problem. 
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Now, in this type of case the courts say that in these decisions 
that they are resolving a policy conflict between the encouragement 
of free flow of information to law enforcement officers and the policy 
to discourage lawless enforcement of the law. Now, I will discuss 
the law of California, Senator, as it pertains to this situation. 

Prior to 1955 the law of California authorized a narcotic officer 
to grab the contraband whenever and wherever he could, go into 
court, and prove that the defendant had possession of that contra- 
band, and that he knew it was a narcotic, and no questions would be 
asked or be permitted relating to how the officer got that contraband, 

Now, in 1955 the California Supreme Court decided the famous 
case of the People v. Cahan 

Chairman Hennrinos. I am familiar with that case. 

Mr. Bower (continuing). 44 Cal. 2d 434, and this established 
the exclusionary rule in California; namely, that evidence procured 
as the result of an unreasonable search and seizure is inadmissible 
in a trial of a criminal action. 

Our courts, when they announced that rule, stated this: They said 
this court is not bound by the decisions that have applied the Federal 
rule, and if it appears that these decisions have developed needless 
refinements and distinctions, the court need not follow them. And 
under these circumstances the adoption of the exclusionary rule need 
not introduce confusion into the rule of the law of criminal pro- 
cedure. Instead, the court said, it opens the door to the develop- 
ment of workable rules governing searches and seizures that will 
protect both the rights guaranteed by the constitutional provisions 
and the interests of society in the suppression of crime. 

Now, the courts on the whole have done a creditable job in attempt- 
ing to create by their many decisions signposts for guidance of the 
law enforcement officer. The fact remains, however, that there is 
no formula for determining what is reasonable, and each case must 
be decided on its own facts and circumstances. The result is that 
law enforcement officers out on the firing line, so to speak, must make 
a decision which the appellate judges in the quiet, somber atmos- 
phere of the chambers come up with a split decision. That happens 
all the time. 

Another difficulty, Senator, is with the decisions that have come 
down, these various signposts on guidance for law enforcement 
officers, they are given varied interpretations by magistrates and 
by the superior court judges who are called upon to interpret them. 

May I take time just to cite one example? 

Chairman Henntinos. Yes. 

Mr. Bowter. I cite this without any criticism, certainly, of any 
judge or anything. I am not going to name any names, but I am 
using it as just an example. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Illustration. 

Mr. Bowtrr. An illustration to emphasize why I am making this 
point here. Two teenagers, one 17 and one 18, were driving in an 
automobile along the street here the other night. The defendant 
drove up beside them and yelled over to them something to the effect, 
“Do you want to get high?” 

They all pulled to the curb, and the defendant attempted to nego- 
tiate a sale of four marihuana cigarettes to these juveniles for $2. 
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And the defendant handed the packet to one of the boys, and the boy 
was smart enough, he pinched a portion of the marihuana and put 
it on the seat of the automobile. Then the teenagers indicated that, 
well, they wanted to buy a little larger amount, a pound of marihuana, 
and the defendant said, “That will cost you between $60 and $75.” 

And the boys said, “We don’t have that kind of money, but I can 

tthe money. Supposing we meet you in an hour and a half,” at 
a designated location, which they designated. 

All right, they left. So these two juveniles went to the police 
department and told that story, gave the police a pinch of this 
marihuana, told them about the meet, and so the police said, “All 
right, boys, you go ahead and keep the date with this guy and we 
will cover you, see.” 

So they did. An hour and a half later they went to this designated 
place, and, sure enough, here comes the defendant up in an automobile, 
stops, gets out, walks over to the juveniles that were in the car, and 
said, “Do you have the money ?” 

And at that time the officers arrested the defendant, went to his 
automobile, searched and found a large quantity of marihuana. 

Now, the matter went through the preliminary stages 

Chairman Hennines. May I ask you at that point, Mr. Bowler, 
your law relating to marihuana, I take it, includes possession ? 

* Mr. Bower. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Sale? 

Mr. Bowter. That is correct. 

Chairman Henninos. And any other future use ? 

Mr. Bower. Selling to juveniles. 

Chairman Henninos. Selling to juveniles is a separate section ? 

Mr. Bowter. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you. 

Mr. Bowter. So it went up before one superior court judge on what 
we call a motion under 995. It is a proceeding in the superior court 
to test the sufficiency of the evidence to hold the man to answer at 
the magistrate level. 

Chairman Henninos. Before the preliminary hearing? 

Mr, Bower. After a preliminary hearing, the court passed upon 
this and denied the motion, said there was reasonable grounds to 
search that car and get that marihuana. It went over to the trial de- 
partment and the evidence was offered, and the trial court sustained 
an objection to the introduction of that on the ground that there was 
an unreasonable search and seizure. 

Now, we can only speculate as to how the court came to that con- 
clusion, for no reason was announced. 

Chairman Hennines. Suppose that there had been a gun in the 
car, do you think the same rule would have applied? 

Mr. Bowter. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. If the gun was within access and reach of 
a—— 

Mr. Bower. That’s right. 

Chairman Henninos oohtiduing): Prospective defendant driving 
acar? 

Mr. Bower. That is correct. 

Chairman Henninos. With a gun on the seat alongside? 

43113—60—pt. 55 
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Mr. Bower. That is correct. 

Chairman Henninos. Same rule would apply ? 

Mr. Bowter. That is right. It could be that it felt that these boys 
didn’t qualify as reliable informants, as defined by our many decisio 
you see, and because their reliability has not been tested, the officers 
had no right to rely upon that information, you see. 

On the other hand, there are decisions 

Chairman Hennrines. On what basis, sir, would they say that they 
contend that they were not reliable as witnesses or informants? Would 
it be youth ? 

Mr. Bowter. No, no. It wouldn’t be youth. But we have a line of 
decisions in California that define what a reliable informant is, and 
the standard is that he, whoever he is, has given information in the 
past to the officers upon which they have acted and made valid arrests, 

Chairman Hennrinos. In other words, he has a history of being a 
reliable informer to the police ? 

Mr. Bowter. That is correct. Now, it might be that the court felt, 
in interpreting those cases—I don’t know, we have no way of knoyw- 
ing; I am just giving this as an example how we get these various 
interpretations. It could be that he felt that those boys were not re- 
liable informants under the law. 

But, on the other hand, we have a decision, Wilson v. Superior 
Court, 46 Cal. 2d. 299, where the Supreme Court of California held 
that information from an untested, anonymous informant, plus ad- 
ditional factors, would form the basis of reasonable cause. In that 
case we had an anonymous informant who was never used before, 
anonymous—he gave information to the police that there was a book- 
making operation at the Monte Carlo Bar, and that there was a wait- 
ress there by the name of Mona, and that she would be generally found 
near the telephone, and she occasionally answered it and took bets 
from customers in the place, and she used these restaurant checks— 
that is the information—for markers; that is the information the po- 
lice had from this anonymous, untested, unclassified informant. 

With this information and this information alone, the officers went 
to the bar; they saw a waitress standing near the bar, and she had a 
belt buckle. Across that was inscribed “Mona.” She was just stand- 
ing there. The officer went up there and he saw a telephone on 
the bar and a scratch pad of paper and pencil and something in her 
hand. He said, “Let me have what is in your hand.” She crumpled 
it and put it behind her, and he arrested her, and they searched her 
and found incriminating evidence. 

Now, the Supreme Court said in that case that that information, 
what they saw out there, was sufficient to make the information re- 
liable, even though it was from an untested—you see, in this case—— 

Chairman Henntnos. She had the material in her hand at the 
time she was arrested ? 

Mr. Bower. She had something. 

Here we have a waitress Standing by a bar with a piece of paper 
in her hand; no action, no nothing. I cite it merely. to show that in 
the case about the two juveniles that they had this information even 
though they were untested informants; that, with these two addi- 
tional factors that the police saw, would make the. information re- 
liable, and could have gone ahead and made the arrest. 
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Well, again I say, Supreme Court Justices disagree, district court 
of appeals justices disagree, the superior court judges disagree, the 
magistrates disagree, and certainly local lawyers disagree. What 
about the poor guy out in the street ? 

Chairman Henninos. The law enforcement officer. 

Mr. Bower. That is the guy that is going to have to make an on- 
the-spot decision, and, so far as narcotic law enforcement, it seems 
to be an almost incredible, hopeless situation. 

Chairman Henntinos. Did you ever prosecute any numbers cases? 

Mr. Bowter. Beg your pardon? 

Chairman Henninos. Any of the numbers racket cases ? 

Mr. Bowter. Well, we don’t get into that too much. 

Chairman Henninos. I mention that only because that is a very 
complex and very difficult undertaking. It is enormously technical, 
where one man who passes to the other doesn’t know the source, the 
original source, and they have what, they call the breakaway man, 
and various terminology for the participants in the so-called numbers 
racket, and that has caused a great deal—I mention that only 

Mr. Bower. Any offense, Senator, where you get what you are 
going after, you are going to have to find it in the possession of the 
person, like narcotics or bookmaking or numbers racket; you are 
going to run into difficulty. 

Now, at the last session of the legislature, the Peace Officers Asso- 
ciation of this State and the District Attorneys Association sponsored 
legislation that would remove narcotics from the exclusionary rule, 
which would give the police authority to grab the stuff wherever 
and whenever they could, but it just didn’t get out of committee, as 
I understand. 

Chairman Hennineos. I imagine Mr. McKesson or you and others 
of your office went before the appropriate committee, judiciary com- 
mittee of the State? 

Mr. Bowxer. Mr. McKesson went up there personally on this bill 
before the committee in Sacramento; yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. They listened very attentively and then 
they —— 

Mr. Bowter. They are crowded for time. 

Chairman Henninos. Then they refused to report the bill out? 

Mr. Bowter. I don’t know how many bills those fellows considered. 
I don’t know how they could 

Chairman Hennines. Did it fail of passage on the floor? 

Mr. Bowter. I think they just didn’t pass it out. That is my in- 
formation. I may be mistaken, but I don’t think it got out of com- 
mittee. I may be mistaken about that. But they have so many up 
there. 

Chairman Hennes. At any rate, it didn’t pass. 

Mr. Bowter. I have talked to you about the exclusionary rule and 
how the courts have curtailed the use of informants in the appre- 
hension of peddlers. I want to tell you now what the courts have 
done with the use of informants in these possession cases. A lot of 
eases are possession cases. 

Our legislature has provided, by statutory enactment, section 1881.5 
of the Code of Civil Procedure; it says this: 


That a public officer may not be examined as to communications made to him in 
confidence, when the public interests would suffer by disclosure. 
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That has been on the books for some time. Now, this privilege jg 
based upon public policy and its purpose is to protect the public jp. 
terest in effective law enforcement and to encourage the recognized 
obligation of citizens to communicate their knowledge of commissions 
of crime to the proper law enforcement agency. 

Now, the effect of the decision which I am about to relate to you 
negates the effectiveness of this provision and discourages and cur. 
tails the proper flow of this vital information upon which law enforce. 
ment in narcotic cases is completely dependent. 

Now, up until recently, the law of this State with reference to the 
use of informers in this type of case was enunciated in the case of the 
People v. Gonzales, 141 Cal. App. 2d. 604. In that case, a reliable 
informant notified the police that the defendant was using narcotics 
and he had narcotics in his home, and based solely upon that informa- 
tion they arrested the defendant in his home and found narcotics, 

At the trial, the defendant demanded the disclosure of the identity 
of the informant, which was refused by the trial court, and the case 
was appealed. Here is what the court said, the district court of ap- 
peal, and this was the law up until this last case that I am about 
to tell you about, and here is what the law was at that time. It sounds 
very sound to me. 

Appellant claims that the trial court prejudiced his cause by refusing to allow 
him to cross-examine the officer as to the name of his informant. There was no 
error in this ruling. Knowledge of the name of an informant who had eyi- 
dently gained accurate information with reference to the appellant’s possession 
of narcotics could not have proved the latter guiltless. Not only would such 
knowledge have been 

Chairman Hennines. As a matter of fact, isn’t that hearsay? 
Isn’t that basic evidentiary law ? 

Mr. Bowter. On this issue, here, we are dealing with hearsay. This 
had nothing to do with the guilt or innocence of the man. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Bowter. We are just talking about something that is prema- 
ture. He goes on and says this: 

Not only would such knowledge have been of no service in an attempt to es- 
tablish the appellant’s innocence, but it would have affected the public welfare 
adversely. If the informant is successful in ferreting out violators of the nar- 
cotics laws, he should have the gratitude of the State. If his name is carried on 
the tongue of every dope peddler in the county, he would only have the scorn 
of the sinful. But the court, in refusing appellant’s right to such cross-examina- 
tion, was obedient to the statute that a public officer cannot be examined as to 
official communications made to him in confidence if the public interest would 
suffer— 

citing this code section. 

Now following this 

Chairman Hennrnos. May I ask you this question—this is very 
interesting to me and I am sure to other members of the committee— 
do you know of many other cases that go that far on the question of 
the revelation of the name of the informer? 

Mr. Bower. Senator, I understand there are about 17 States that 
have this exclusionary rule. This is a related problem. 

. Chairman Hennrinos. I haven’t been in touch with prosecution for 
many years. 

Mr. Bowter. I am not aware of any State confronted with what 
‘we are here in this narcotic situation. 
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Chairman Hennings. For example, if you have a murder case, 
would the rule apply ? 

Mr. Bowter. Yes, it would apply. 

Chairman Hennines. Presuming there was an informer, who told 
the police that a given prospective defendant had told him or her 
about the murder ¢ 

Mr. Bower. Well, it could be. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, I had such a case, I remember, years 
ago. The only way the police got four murderers of a policeman 
was by talking to a woman who was drinking very heavily, who knew 
about one of the participants in a robbery, which resulted in the 
murder of a police officer; in talking to this woman, they got the 
information from her, picked up the four men. There have been 
such cases, I mean, of that general nature. But in your State would 
it go that far? 

Mr. Bowter. Yes, it would. 

Chairman HENNINGs. In murder cases ? 

Mr. Bowxer. If the only information that the police officer had 
pertaining to a murder, and that’s all he had, pertaining to a murder 
and based upon that information 

Chairman Henninos. That’s all he had. 

Mr. Bowxer. And arrested. That’s right, if that’s all that he had 
and relied solely upon that 

Chairman Hennrinogs, That is different. 

Senator CarroLL. May I ask a question ? 

Chairman Henninos. I had assumed that the defendant might 
make some statement or another in some cases, and that would not 
apply, of course, in those cases; nor would it apply if the defendant 
is found to be in possession, let us say, in cases of narcotics. 

Mr. Bower. That is right. 

Chairman Hennines. That would not apply in those cases. 

Senator Carrott. May I ask in this particular case, had a police 
officer arrested the defendant and found in his possession, in his home, 
narcotics, would he be able to offer that in evidence without any 
previous information from an informant? 

Mr. Bower. Well, now, if I understand the facts correctly, an in- 
formant gave a police officer 

Senator Carrotit. No informant in the picture at all. The police 
officer went into a home and he found the defendant—however he got 
the information—that there were narcotics in this man’s home, and he 
went in, found the narcotics, and made the arrest, how would the 
courts of California accept that evidence ? 

Mr. Bower. It all depends upon how he got in there. The ques- 
tion is, how did he get in there? If he got in there lawfully, he doesn’t 
have to close his eyes to any contraband that he might see laying 
around. But the question is, how did he get in there? Did he have 
reasonable cause to go in there, into that house? 

Senator Carron. That is the question I am putting. Reasonable 
cause would mean by information of a reliable informant. 

Mr. Bowter. That is right. 

Senator Carroiy. For a reasonable cause. 

Mr. Bowter. It would be reasonable cause. 

Senator Carroty. Supposing he did not have that information. 
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This goes to the question of cause, and I think this is what bothers 
some of the courts, not so much for the purpose of revealing the name 
of the informant, but to determine the issue of reasonable cause, and 
if there isn’t a disclosure, how can you determine reasonable cause? 
For example, the police would say, “We can’t give the name of the 
informer.” But the defense would say, “But we have got to have the 
name if there is such a person, indeed, in order to determine reagon. 
able cause,” and these are some of the matters that are bothering the 
courts, and I, as an old law-enforcement man, I know you haye 
serious problems, and we have U.S. Supreme Court decisions which 
make it very difficult many times for law-enforcement officers. 

But I think the tendency is to, and as an enforcement officer I know 
these barriers that seriously interfere—and yet, on the other hand 
the courts are trying to preserve the fourth amendment against illegal 
searches and seizures, and this is what makes it difficult for you. 
Mr. Bow ter. Well, it is particularly difficult in these narcotic 
matters. 

Senator Carrott. You see, the question I raise, if you can’t get the 
name of the informer, the question is, Did an informer exist in the 
first place? 

Mr. Bowter. Regardless of the question of reasonable cause, in 
other words, an officer can’t go break into a house without reasonable 
cause. 

Senator Carrotu. That is exactly the point. You can’t have en- 
forcement officers breaking into the homes illegally to get evidence, 
even though there is a commission of a crime. 

Mr. Bower. Exactly. The point is, with these narcotics the only 
way we can find out that there are narcotics in a particular home is 
through the use of informants. There isthe problem. 

Senator Carroiy. Then doesn’t it raise the legal question, if you use 
an informer, to establish reasonable cause, you may have to disclose 
his identity to prove reasonable cause ? 

Mr. Bowter. The point is, Senator, we are talking about reasonable 
cause that has nothing to do with the guilt or the innocence of the man. 
This is just a question of whether or not the officer had the right to 
grab the stuff. We don’t reach the guilt or innocence, you see, in 
these questions. 

Senator Carrotu. But the question revolves on the admissibility of 
the evidence, does it not ? 

Mr. Bowter. Well, ultimately, yes. They will offer the contraband 
and they will object to it. 

Senator Carroti. And the question of whether it is admissible in 
evidence depends upon reasonable cause ? 

Mr. Bower. Well, that is true, that is true. 

Senator Carrow. I think this is what makes it so difficult for the 
courts to say, where do we shut it off, or can we take the officers’ testi- 
mony—I mean the Federal agencies, too—where do we draw the line 
when we say—the defendant says that there is no such basis on reason- 
able cause. There was no informer, and this was an illegal entry from 
the beginning. This, I think, is confusing the courts. 

Just one more question on the exclusionary rule. I hadn’t thought 
of it in this line about narcotics. In other words, you seek to change 
the exclusionary rule with reference to narcotics alone? 

Mr. Bowter. That is right; that is correct. 
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Senator Carro.u. There is considerable merit to that. 

Mr. Bowter. We would like to extend it to the bookmaking and the 
others, but we are satisfied if we could—because the problem is so 

t—if we could get it taken out of the exclusionary rule, why, we 
could then begin more effective law enforcement on the narcotics law. 

Senator Carroiy. Just a very short observation here: You know, 
this is now almost 45 years of age, the exclusionary rule, and the Su- 
preme Court decision, and there is a great effort to weaken all along 
the fourth amendment to the Constitution. I say they are not illegal; 
they don’t want to do anything improper, but in our complex society 
law enforcement wants to weaken it all along the line. 

Mr. Bower. We say leave it, so far as the other crimes are con- 
cerned, but take it out so far as narcotics. 

Chairman Hennineos. You think this is a special field that requires 
special treatment 2 

Mr. Bower. No question about it. 

Chairman Henninos. Now for the record. I think I know what 
your answer might be, Mr. Bowler, if I may presume to say so—but 
for the record, why do you think narcotics is a special field, that should 
be an exception from the exclusionary rule? 

Mr. Bowter. Well, Senator, as I explained to you, we are dealing 
with a unique problem here. 

Chairman Henninos. That we understand. 

Mr. Bower. That is primarily it. 

Chairman Hennineos. That is the ultimate factor? 

Mr. Bowter. Exactly. 

Chairman Hennines. Unique because of the modus operandi? 

Mr. Bower. Exactly. 

Chairman Hennines. Complexity, and the ingenuity. 

Mr. Bowter. Two problems, primarily, are that you have to depend 
upon the use of informants, and the other thing is that in narcotics, 
the officers have to act fast and it can be moved in a split second, can 
be concealed in the crevice of a body, comes in small quantities, and 
that is the only way that you can get to it. 

Senator Hruska. In that same connection, does the matter of a 
policy also enter into your reasoning power between the rights of 
society to enforcement of laws as against the right of a defendant to 
a fair trial ? 

Mr. Bowter. That is exactly right. 

Senator Hruska. Don’t you ultimately get to that proposition ? 

Mr. Bowtrr. That is what the courts are trying to do here, it is to 
balance the rights of society to effective enforcement of our narcotics 
laws as against the rights of an individual to his individual rights. 

Senator Hruska. Sometimes there is a tendency to put too much 
emphasis upon the individual’s theoretical or real rights of the in- 
aa to the total exclusion of the rights of society to preserve 
itself. 

Mr. Bowter. Precisely, precisely, precisely. 

Chairman Hennrines. Mr. Bowler, does anything under our sys- 
tem of government, in your opinion, back to the founding of the Re- 
si does anything transcend the right of an individual under our 

onstitution ? 

Mr. Bowtrr. Nothing. | 

Chairman Henninos. Under the first 10 amendments to it? 
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Mr. Bowter. Nothing. 

Chairman Hennines. Iam glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Bower. Except when yeu get the unique situation where pos. 
sibly those rights have to give way a little bit to the rights of society 
generally. Of course, that is the problem. You are balancing this 
situation. 

Senator Carroii. That is why I was raising the question. We have 
heard these arguments before about balancing the rights of society 
against the individual, and the movement has been in many fields, not 
only in narcotics, but in the question of arresting and detention on 
the so-called Mallory decision of the Supreme Court, and I know 
how difficult it is for a State—you are meeting common law crimes: 
some of us are concerned on the Federal] level—we don’t want to estab- 
lish a Federal police force that can break in the doors and have the 
same rule of law, the same rule of procedure that they have down in 
the States where you are meeting these violent crimes, common law 
crimes, and I am especially pleased about this exclusion—I hadn't 
thought of it before—just with reference to narcotics, because it is 
difficult, It isa kind of a widespread conspiracy, and so sometimes it 
goes beyond the rights of the individual. 

Chairman Hennines. Now, if the Senator will yield, again, I raise 
the point, Mr. Bowler, does anything transcend the right of an in- 
dividual under the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. Bowter. Senator, may I reserve that ? 

Chairman Hennrinos. The thing that disturbs me, and I have never 
been a defense attorney—I have always been on the other side of the 
table—and I see the enormity of the problem, complexity of it—I am 
sure we are all very sympathetic with it—but some of us are rather 
traditionalists, if that is the word, in terms of defending and protect- 
ing the constitutional rights of all people. 

Do you have the rule here, for example, that a defendant who takes 
the stand may be interrogated only as to those matters upon which he 
testifies on direct examination ? 

Mr. Bowter. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. That has been overruled in my State. But 
you have that rule? 

Mr. Bowter. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. And of course you have the rule that you 
can’t refer to the fact that the defendant has not taken the stand! 
That is elementary; I assume you have that? 

Mr. Bower. That’s right—oh, we can here, yes, we can here. 
Chairman Hennines. You can refer to the fact. that the defendant 
has not taken the stand? 

Mr. Bowuer.. Yes, certainly, certainly, yes. 

Chairman Hxnnines. It would be a lot of help to prosecutors in 
some other States. 

Mr. Bow ter. Certainly. 

Chairman Henntinos. To have such a rule as that. 

Mr. Bowrer. Mr. McKesson and I were back at the National Asso- 
ciation of District Attorneys, and they were all shocked that. we have 
that rule here, that you could comment on the fact. 

Chairman Henninos. Very surprising to me. 

Mr. Bowter. Oh, yes. Well, Senator, on this basic question that— 
I won’t be too much longer—— 
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Chairman Hennines. You are not toolong. The committee is very 
interested in this phase. wl3 @ 

Mr. Bower. That will answer, I think, what I have in mind in 
connection with that matter. — RB, at, 

Well, anyway, following this decision of the district court of ap- 

als, which was the law of this State, there were many decisions 
that came down that held that an officer is justified in making an 
arrest and search based solely on information given to him by a 
reliable informant, and the cases define a reliable informant as one 
who had given information in the past upon which the officer had 
relied, had made arrests. 

Now, that was the law of this State up until the California Supreme 
Court by another 4 to 3 decision—Priestley v. Superior Court (50 Cal. 
9d)—in this case we had the same factual situation. The officers had 
information from a reliable informant that the defendant possessed 
narcotics. The officers, relying solely upon that information, with- 
out more, went to the defendant’s home, arrested him, and found the 
narcotics. The court in this case announced a rule that where officers 
rely solely upon such information to establish the legality of a search, 
then the identity of the informer must be disclosed so that the defend- 
ant can have a fair opportunity to rebut the testimony. 

Now, the court said in that decision that this doesn’t impede law 
enforcement, but actually its effect is to compel the officers to make 
independent investigation to verify the information given by the 
informer, or to uncover facts that establish reasonable cause to make 
the arrest outside of the information. 

Now, such practice, the court said, would hardly make it necessary 
to rely on communications from an informer to establish reasonable 
cause. 

Then they announced that if an officer refused to divulge the iden- 
tity of his informer, the court should then strike his testimony from 
the record. 

Now—— 

Chairman Henntnoes. Now, may I ask at that point, procedurally, 
is the jury excluded ? 

Mr. Bowter. Yes, on this question the jury isexcluded. 

Chairman Henninos. At that point where the officer testifies, and 
thereafter, if he refuses to disclose the source of his information, 
the testimony is stricken ? 

Mr. Bowter. Correct. 

Chairman Hennrnes. The jury is brought back and 

Mr. Bowter. That is the end of the case. That is where a lot 
of them have gone. 

Chairman Henntnes. A directed verdict of acquittal ? 

Mr. Bowter. Now, the court 

Senator Carrot. Let’s just follow that court’s decision. Although 
the officer may have received his information from a reliable in- 
formant, or any informant, even an anonymous informer, and then 
he conducts an independent investigation, this seems to me to be the 
basis of what you would say is reasonable cause far better than from 
an informer, and really the reliable informant then becomes moot in a 
sense because he shows the chain of events, and I would see no reason 
why he would have to give the name of the informant, assuming 
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that he has made-an independent investigation, which he can outline 
to the court. What does the court say about that? 

Mr: Bowter. Well, Senator Carroll, the'situation is this: Suppos. 
ing you live in a neighborhood and some people move in next door to 
you, and you notice, various peculiar things going on over there, and 
you are walking by one summer evening and you hear one of the men 
upon the front porch say, “Look, I just got 6 ounces of heroin he 
and Joe is coming over to pick it up in about an hour.” You go into 
your house and you call-up, you say, “I am Senator Carroll. I liye 
out in a certain neighborhood here and I have information that right 
next door to me there is a man who has got 6 ounces of heroin out there 
on his front porch.” .. That.is all the officer has. 

Now, I suppose that the courts would classify you, Senator, as 
reliable informant, although the cases don’t hold that, because of your 
status in the community, they would classify you as a reliable inform- 
ant. That is all the information the police have. 

They come out in their car and they go up there and they walk 
up on the front porch and go into that house, and they grab this 
guy and look in his, pockets and he has got 6 ounces of heroin, just 
exactly 

Chairman Hennineos. I have a very important long distance call, if 
I may be excused, and if you will, Senator Carroll, go ahead—I will 
return as soon as I can. 

Mr. Bowxer. And they go up into court, they arrest the man, they 
take him up into court, and that officer gets on the stand. He says: 

Well, I had information about this man from a reliable informant; I think 
he is a reliable informant, from his status in the community and ali, and, he told 
me,.this information that he had possession.of 6 ounces of heroin, and based 
solely upon the information he gave me I went over to the house and I found 
in the possession of the man the 6 ounces. Here it is— 
and he lays it up on the bench; You know what the defendant can 
do in acase like that? Hecan get up and say: 

Look, Mr. Officer, who squealed on me? Tell me that before we discuss the 
issue of guilt... I had the 6/ounces of heroin, but that is not the issue here. Who 
squealed on me? 

The judge will turn and say, “Under this Priestley decision, Mr. 
Officer; you have got to divulge the name of Senator Carroll.” Now, 
there is precisely the situation. 

Senator Carrot. I think, if I may make this. observation, I think 
that the defense counsel would be entitled to, under the facts as you 
have outlined, for this’ reason: They have to determine you cannot 
make an.arrest or you cannot make an entry without reasonable cause, 
and to determine whether or not there is reasonable cause he. is en; 
titled to know whether there is ‘a reliable informant. To take the 
facts of your case, if they gave a report and said this man had 6 
ounces'of heroin and’ was goig to make a delivery, it would seem to 
be more intelligent police work to wait, without going in on hearsay, 
to,go into a house and 

Mr, Bowier. You can wait. You can put your officers out there and 
sit.there and, wait for somebody to peek out the window, or go into 
some activity there. 

Senator ame. I think the court takes this reason, the observa- 
tion made by Senator Hennings, because if you, didn’t have some— 
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and I know this is difficult for law enforcement officers, because I 
followed this field for many years, far more than district attorney ; 
I followed this for many years, and I know how difficult it is—but 

ou cannot have people going in, on little statements like that, going 
into a home and searching for evidence; at least, you have better rules 
than this in my own State. 

Mr. Bowter. I will agree with everything you say, except I am 
talking now about narcotics. How are you going to find out where 
these narcotics are? You are going to have to rely upon these in- 
formants, because you can’t get the information anywhere else. They 
are never reported to the police. ; 

Senator Carrott. You impress me a great deal with this infor- 
mation. ; OF es 

Mr. Bower. Then may I give the dissenting opinion? It is just 
a short paragraph in this Priestley case. There are three judges that 
join in this dissent. Here is what they say : 

The majority expressed the fear that any contrary holding here would destroy 
the exclusionary rule. We cannot agree. This court has committed itself to 
the task of establishing workable rules to supplement the exclusionary rule, and 
to the avoidance of needless refinements and distinctions and needless limita- 
tions to the right to conduct reasonable search and seizures. In our view, the 
majority opinion in this case falls short of that commitment and, on the con- 
trary, contains within it the seed of the destruction of the exclusionary rule. 
The rules set forth in said opinion appear to have the effect of defeating rather 
than promoting the interests of justice, and thus inviting the destruction of 
the exclusionary rule through legislative nullification. 

These are three Justices of the Supreme Court in this decision, sir. 
That is how they felt about it. 

Now, the effect of this decision is that law enforcement can no 
longer rely upon information given to them by reliable informants 
in making seizures of contraband, unless they are willing to disclose 
the identity of their informants. 

Now, as pointed out in the Gonzales case, which I read to you, in 
these situations, as you know, Senator, we are not dealing with the 

uilt or the innocence of the defendant; that is not an issue. And 
in these possession cases, in 99 out of 100, the officers find, of course, 
the contraband in the possession of the defendant, and he comes to 
court, as I say, and says, “Sure, I had possession of those 6 ounces of 
heroin. But before we get to that issue, you tell me, Mr. Officer, who 
squealed on me?” 

There is where we stop, when the officer won’t reveal the identity 
of the informant, and the man walks out of the court. 

Now, narcotics law enforcement presents very special problems, as 
I have said before. The officers have to act fast; the drug can be 
easily secreted. The seller can move in a few minutes’ notice to an- 
other part of the city or to New York, and the problem is well stated, 
Senator, by Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark. He wrote a dissent- 
ing opinion in that famous Rovierra case—he is a former prosecutor ; 
he understands our problems, and he was the attorney general of this 
State. Here’s what he said, and it is very short. May I read it to 
you? He says this: 

First, it is well to remember that the illegal traffic in narcotic drugs poses 
the most serious social problem. One need only read the newspapers to gage 


its enormity. No crime leads more directly to the commission of other offenses. 
Moreover, it is a most difficult crime to detect and prove, because drugs come in 
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small pills and powder and readily packaged in capsules and glassine ¢op. 
tainers. They can be carried on the person, even in the body crevices, where 
detection is almost impossible. Enforcement is, therefore, most difficult, with. 
out the use of stoolpigeons or informants. Their use has long had the approvaj 
of the courts. To give them protection, governments have always followed a 
policy of nondisclosure of their identity. Experience teaches that once this 
policy is relaxed, even though the informant be dead, its effectiveness is de 
stroyed. Once an informant is known, the drug traffickers are quick to retalj. 
ate. Dead men tell no tales. 

Very interesting. 

Well, now, in conclusion, may I cite just one more case, and I am 
sorry, Senator Hennings isn’t here, because this is the balance that J 
am talking about. 

Senator Carrott. We will call it to his attention, and he will have 
a chance to read it, you may rest. assured. 

Mr. Bowuter. Thank you. This case emphasizes this mysterious 
trend of judicial decisions, which seems to balance the scales in favor 
of the individual against the public interest, and it is in the case of the 
People against McShann, another 4-3 decision by our California 
Supreme Court, and it was decided just last October 1958. 

Now, the facts were these: In the presence of the police officers, an 
informer called the defendant on the telephone and set up a meeting 
for the purchase of heroin, called him on the telephone now in the 
presence of the officers. The officers then used the technique that I 
told you about; they searched the informer, gave him some money 
dusted with fluorescent powder, and then kept him under constant 
surveillance until he met the seller at the designated place, observed 
the transaction. When they came back, he had heroin. The money 
was gone. But there was no arrest made at that time. 

The next day the same informant, in the presence of the same offi- 
cers, called the defendant at his home on the telephone and set u 
another sale meeting at a place designated at a particular cocktail 
bar. 

Now, at the time that that telephone call on that day was made, 
there were officers surveilling the defendant’s home, and after the tele- 
phone call was completed they observed the defendant leave his house, 
get in his car, ostensibly to go to make this meet at the cocktail bar, 
and so when he got halfway there the officers pulled him to the curb, 
pulled him out of the car, searched him, and they found heroin on his 
person. 

Now, there are three officers there. The informant is, of course, 
nowhere around. 

All right, now, he was charged in count 1 with the sale, the first 
transaction. He was charged in count 2 with possession of heroin, 
you see. 

Now, at the trial he comes into court, he denies at that trial that 
that sale took place. He denies that he had possession of the heroin, 
you see, and he denies that he ever received those two telephone calls; 
all denials. 

Now, the supreme court held in count 1 that the informant actually 
articipated in that sale; he was a material witness to that transaction. 
herefore, his identity should have been disclosed. No quarrel with 
that. That is the Lawrence case and that is the law. There is no 
quarrel with that because he would be a material witness to that sale 
transaction. 
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Senator Carrott. You mean the informant, you don’t mean the 
defendant? Did you say the defendant? The identity of the in- 

mant. 

oer Bower. Did I say “defendant” ? 

Senator CARROLL. Yes. 

Mr. Bowrer. The identity of the informer should have been re- 
vealed so that the defendant’s counsel could call him as a witness on 
thesale. All right, there is no quarrel with that. 

Now, as to count 2, this is the possession count, three officers find 
the stuff on him. OK; and he is arrested right there at the scene, so 
there is no possible misidentification. They grab him. They find the 
stuff on him. 

Now, the court reversed that count on the ground that because 
the prosecution introduced the telephone call from the informer 
to the defendant setting up the sale, that the contents of that tele- 
phone call were persuasive evidence on the issue of possession, where 
it indicated that the defendant was en route to make a sale of heroin 
when he was arrested. Therefore, the court says, because the de- 
fendant denied receiving that telephone call, he had no fair oppor- 
tunity to substantiate his denial without knowing the identity of the 
informer, so he could call him as a witness, and the court further 
said that if called as a witness he might have testified that it was 
not the defendant who received the call, and this would have a di- 
rect bearing upon the issue of his guilt on possessing heroin. 

Now, there is a case where, as I say, it just seems to me in balancing 
the interests of the rights of an individual to a fair trial as against 
the rights of society to have these laws enforced, it just seems to me 
that the matter swayed way over to protect 

Senator Carroti. Was that a four tothree decision ? 

Mr. Bowter. Four to three decision. 

Senator Carro.u. It seems to me it is a little bit extreme. 

Mr. Bowter. Yes. Well, that is all I have, gentlemen. 

Senator Carroty. Thank you very much, Mr. Bowler. You have 
been very helpful to me. I tell you quite frankly, I am afraid of 
this exclusionary rule. I am not speaking about your State now, 
because the modification of it in Federal law, you see, it is kind of 
like the camel’s nose under the tent. Then it extended into another 
one and another one, and I try to separate always in my thinking 
about the Federal police, as distinguished from the State police, which 
is closer to the people. 

Mr. Bowter. That is right. 

Senator Carrott. In my own State, I haven’t checked the law re- 
cently, and I think they may have changed it. But evidence legally 
acquired, no matter how it is sientelnall is admissible in evidence. 
Some of these old cases, where the police officers break down the door 
and go in and seize, the courts have held this presents another issue. 
I think your laws here are in that respect, I think, sounder than ours. 
But thank you very much. 

Senator Hruska ? 

Senator Hruska. I just wanted to observe that Mr. Bowler’s col- 
lection of cases and his very fine discussion of them will be very 
valuable to the committee. They are very clearly done and very 
responsive to some of the things that bother us a great deal. Thank 
you very much for coming before us. 
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Senator Carrotu. I would like to make this one observation, if [ 
may: There may be some police officers here. We had a case called 
the Mallory case. It was a very controversial case in Washin 
D.C. I will not go into the facts of the case, but it had to do with 
arrest and detention. It really has to do with confessions. Now 
there was a great hullabaloo about this case, and the district attor. 
ney there, talking to the police officers—and this is awfully tough, 
because in Washington, D.C., they have all the common law crimes, 
but they have to function under Federal jurisdiction—let me tell you, 
in this case, since it has happened, this had to do with how many 
hours you can hold a prisoner, and if it ever comes to the point of 
illegal detention, even though he makes it voluntary under a rule of 
exclusion, it is out the window, and this is a brand new—15 years, 
I think—I have forgotten the case, but it is 15 years of age. And 
this exclusionary rule that we are talking about here is 45 years, and 
I want to say to you, in Federal Government, even if we try to give 
the narcotics exclusionary treatment, where they would have this 
sort of seizure, I think the Supreme Court would knock it out as 
being in violation of the fourth amendment, denial of due process, 
This is my opinion, as I read the decision. This is different in State 
law. 

Mr. Bowter. That is true. What we are dealing with here on this 
Priestley situation on the exclusionary rule is the rule of evidence, 
and it has been so held not only by the Supreme Court but our own 
supreme court here. So, therefore, in that situation the State legis- 
lature can validly move it from the exclusionary rule. 

Senator Carrotu. This has been the argument in the Mallory de- 
cision, because its being a rule of evidence the Congress can’t chan 
it. Iam one of those who has some doubt about it, but I want to 
frank with you, I am in a great minority. 

Mr. Bowter. Senator, I certainly hope that California doesn’t go 
to the Mallory rule. However, for your information, we do have a 
48-hour rule. He is picked up in the afternoon; because they didn’t 
take him over before the commission the next morning, the confes- 
sion was invalid. Well, if anyone has had anything to do with police 
work, you can’t operate, as you say, under common law crimes—— 

Senator Carrotu. It is much more difficult. 

Mr. Bower. You can’t. 

Senator Carroii. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bower. You are entirely welcome. 

Senator Carroti. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Bernstone. The next witness is Captain Brooks of the Los 
Angeles County Sheriff’s Department on the narcotic detail. 

But before that time, if the chairman sees fit, Mr. McKesson, the 
district attorney, is willing to make a few statements, make a few 
remarks, about the juvenile court, with which he is very familiar, if 
the chairman sees fit to call him. 

Senator Carroiu. Be very happy to have Mr. McKesson come for- 
ward, please. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. McKESSON (Continued), DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY, LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Senator Carrot. He has testified previously, has he? 

Mr. Bernstone. He has testified, it was about 6 years ago, when 
the committee first began, and Senator Hendrickson was chairman. 

Chairman Hennines. He was then a member, I might say, Sena- 
tor Carroll, I remember how very effective and useful the district 
attorney’s testimony was then in Washington. 

Senator Carrotu. He previously testified this afternoon ? 

Mr. Bernstone. No. He merely introduced his chief deputy, Mr. 
Bowler. That was shortly before you arrived. 

Senator CarroLy. Does the record show his distinguished service 
here 4 

Mr. BernsTone. Yes, indeed it does. 

Chairman Henninos. I undertook to introduce him, not appro- 
priately, perhaps, but at least in the best fashion I could, without going 
too extensively into his distinguished record. 

[also want to apologize to you, Mr. Bowler, for having to leave the 
hearings at that time. I had a long distance call from St. Louis, and 
you know, with the difference in time and the enna ae leave 
their offices there—it is about 6 o’clock or so. Excuse me, Senator Car- 
roll. Have you any questions to ask ? 

Senator Carro.i. I thought he was going to testify about juvenile 
court. 

Mr. Bernstone. Yes. He having been a juvenile court judge here— 
they call it the superior court here, a portion of the superior court— 
having been active in the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
a vice president of that organization for 3 years, I feel that we should 
be losing some very valuable information if we did not take ad- 
vantage of the presence of the district attorney, Mr. McKesson, who 
has very graciously consented to speak extemporaneously on a few 
points pertaining to the juvenile court. 

Chairman Hennineos. At this time? 

Mr. Bernstrone. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you. You are most generous with 
your time with ustoday. We appreciate it. 

Mr. McKesson. We appreciate the generosity of the members of 
the committee’s time, so far as listening to our difficulties here in Cali- 
fornia with reference to the judicial interpretation of our statutes. 

Chairman Henninos. That is part of our job, sir. That is what we 
are trying to find out. Glad to hear from you. 

Mr. McKesson. In my preliminary statement I indicated to you 
that I would be very happy during the time that you were in Los 
Angeles, if it would be convenient at some other time after you have 
concluded your discussion of the narcotics question, to talk about some 
of these other phases of matters that may properly come before the 

committee. Mr. Bernstone, however, suggested that eee? while I 


was here I better do it because sometimes I get involved and don't get 
back. 
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Chairman Hennines: might say by way of apology to you I had 
assumed that you were going to return, and we certainly want to spare 
you all inconvenience and save your valuable time. So I was not 
informed that you were not coming at another time. In that case, of 
course, we are very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. McKesson. Certainly, I anticipate if there are particular 
phases of problems that have been discussed in other portions of the 
United States in your hearings, or any you, yourselves, think I might 
be able to voice an opinion on or have some information on, I hope 
that you will interrupt me. I shan’t be long with any statement I am 
going to make. 

As one who spent about, as Mr. Bernstone indicated, 12 years of 
my waking moments and many of my sleepless nights working for and 
with the youth of this country and this State and somewhat across 
the Nation, I would like to state preliminarily that I am not one 
of those who subscribes to the belief that America is going to the 
dogs because of the kind of kids we are raising in 1959. I think the 
boys and girls of this day are alert, they are as aware of the desir. 
ability of virtue, they have as much integrity and ambition and all 
the other things that we of a prior generation claim for our generation, 

Chairman Hennines. Judge, we are glad to have you say that. I 
have undertaken to say it at many hearings, and we are glad to have 
that observation from you. The picture isn’t entirely black; is it? 

Mr. McKesson. Not in my opinion at all, Senator, even though 
there is a small segment of the youthful population that gets the 
headlines, and they bring discredit upon themselves and upon the 
society of which they are a part. Still, we don’t dare lose faith in 
the youth of America, as our most valuable asset, of course. 

Now, so far as juvenile court is concerned, as an institution, we 
have had ours in California now since 1903, so we have had 56 years 
of experience in the juvenile court, and we think we have developed 
a body of procedure that enables us to deal adequately with those 
who are subject to the jurisdiction of the juvenile court. 

We are one of the four States where we have jurisdiction up to the 
age of 21, although it is a concurrent jurisdiction between 18 and 
21, and so it is a policy of law-enforcement officials and district attor- 
neys of the State, where the person is between 18 and 21 and is brought 
in conflict with the law, the matter is handled as an adult, and the 
case is filed with the criminal court, because the criminal courts have 
the right to suspend proceedings there and transfer the case back to 
the juvenile court, if in the opinion of the presiding judge that is 
proper. 

Chairman Henntnos. That is the case between 18 and 21 here? 

Mr. McKesson. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrnos. So all persons under 18 who come in conflict 
are first filed on in the juvenile court. That is a very liberal and 
indeed a 

Mr. McKesson. It is one of the strengths we feel of our juvenile 
court proceedings. 

Chairman Henntnes. Not many States have that. 

Mr. McKesson. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Generally, the rule is hard and fast. The 
juvenile is under 17, 18, and 16 in others. You are indeed very flexible. 
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Mr. McKesson. That is right. There are differences between 
chronological age and mature age, as you know; and for that reason 
we feel that we are able to handle a 19-year-old boy that has perhaps 
the emotional development of a 15-year-old, as a 15-year-old, and 
not as a 19-year-old, and I think that is beneficial. 

Chairman Hennrnes. A very modern concept insofar as most of the 
other States of the Union are concerned. I think some of the States 
are archaic in laying down a hard and fast rule, don’t you, Judge, 
that the juvenile is a juvenile, if he is 17 years of age, going by what 
you say, chronologically, without regard to other factors. 

“ Mr. McKesson. That leads me into mention of the thing that I 
assumed has been discussed before your committee in other areas. 
Some 6 or 8 years ago I participated in some discussions in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where they had this matter of conflict between local law 
enforcement and the judge in the juvenile court. Because of our 
flexibility of statute here and also because the juvenile court of Cali- 
fornia is not a separate court—it is a department of our superior 
court, which is our court of countywide jurisdiction; the statute here 
provides that in counties where there is more than one judge, the 
judges shall annually meet and select one of their number to serve in 
the juvenile court, one or more. And so here in Los Angeles County 
we do it on a yearly basis. Each January they meet and select one of 
the judges of our superior court, one or more, in the juvenile court. 

Well, that probably has direct relationship to the fact that we very 
seldom have this conflict that has existed in some other areas, where 
there is a sharp cleavage between trying to hold this kid in juvenile 
court, as the law enforcement officials will say, or trying to aid this 
child by juvenile court handling, as the social worker will say, as 
against transferring him for trial to the criminal court. 

Yes, it is necessary here for the judge of the juvenile court to make 
a finding that this boy or girl is not responsive to the processes of the 
juvenile court. The kid may have been half a dozen times in juvenile 
court. You have exhausted yourself. You have tried him in foster 
homes, in State institutions, every place, and then the next time he 
comes back into court you believe that now the time has come when 
that youngster must be handled as an adult and proceeded against in 
the criminal court. The court makes a finding that this person is 
not responsive to the processes of the juvenile court; he is unfit for 
handling in the juvenile court. They make that certification and the 
case is then transferred to the criminal court. 

On the other hand, it works the other way, as I indicated to you; 
when that 19-year-old person appears in a criminal court, this is a 
young college girl—she saw a blouse in a store, she shoplifted. She 
comes from a good home, got a lot of supporting influences about her. 
That court can say, “I am going to suspend these proceedings and 
transfer this case to the juvenile court.” It is discretionary with 
the judge of the juvenile court whether they aceept that case or not. 
That is a beneficial thing, because it may well be that the juvenile 
court may have had some prior experience, so far as this youngster 
is concerned, that the criminal court didn’t know, the judge didn’t 
know of, when he transferred the case to them. 

Chairman Hennines. Would the record card not show that, Judge? 

Mr. McKesson. Ordinarily, this arises at the time of arraignment, 
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and so the court may not have known it. He hadn’t had time for the 
presentence investigation, but when it gets over to the juvenile court 
he says, “I recognize this case. The files indicate that this youngster 
has been in juvenile court.” So he may not feel that they can do any- 
thing. He may, therefore, refuse to accept the transfer, and then it 
goes back into criminal court, together with a statement of the judge 
of the reason that he refused. So then the criminal court is fully 
advised. 
As I say, this is an entirely cooperative two-way street between 
criminal courts and the juvenile court in this county and this State, 
which is a beneficial one, I find, in comparison with many of the judges 
of the juvenile court around the Nation, where there not only js, 
perhaps—this isn’t the proper word to use—where there is a jealousy 
that exists judicially as well as in other kinds of political and public 
office, and therefore there is the feeling easily stimulated by some who 
would like to direct criticism that either the judge is too willing to 
get rid of the case or is too anxious to take over a case. 
Chairman Henninos. A very delicate situation. 
Mr. McKesson. It is a delicate situation. So far as the hearings 
are concerned, I am familiar with the contention that has been made 
in many areas, many circles, that the proceedings in juvenile court 
should be made public. I am familiar with the fact that J. Edgar 
Hoover on more than one occasion has stated that the names of those 
persons who are wards of the court should be made public. I do not 
subscribe to that theory, and I have very often and frequently raised 
my voice in opposition to it. 
I recognize that if you are going to help a boy or girl you have got 
to help him where he needs help, and that is in his own block where 
he lives. I recognize also that there are youngsters that need to under- 
stand, and when they get into difficulty they must assume the penalty 
for their own actions. And it doesn’t do any good to coddle them or 
say, “He is just a sick boy and we will excuse his conduct.” Boys 
and girls need to learn to face reality. That is one of the reasons we 
have as many youngsters in juvenile court, because mother or father 
have attempted to stand between that boy and girl and reality. They 
want to take the rap. 
I have sat in juvenile court many, many times—I am certain Mr. 
Bernstone has done so in juvenile court in Denver—and had parents 
with tears streaming down their faces, saying, “Put me in jail. Don’t 
put Mary. I am the one who did all the harm,” and so forth. You 
can’t do that. They were up before the court, and the youngster him- 
self had to learn that he had to be responsible for his own conduct. 

But, with all of that being true, I don’t believe that the publication 
of misdeeds of youth is necessary in order to either correct the mis- 
deeds of youth or to bring enforcement to the attention of society, 
but we do not intend to let kids get away with the kind of things that 
makes society so abhor the vicious and ofttimes 

Senator CarroLu. Will you permit an interruption at this time? I 
used to have that viewpoint, and I am a little confused today, because 
with the press of Colorado now beginning to publish the names and 
pictures of these boys, that in turn has stimulated an interest which I 
have not seen in a quarter of a century. 

For example, recently, this is since I have come home from the 
Congress, I saw four boys who disappeared; they thought they were 
going hunting. They stole a car. They ended up in New Mexico. 
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Before they went there they ransacked certain mountain cabins. T hey 
were brought back to Denver, and under our system, where it is an 
adjoining county, a county judge—as a sort of a juvenile judge—I 
thought he handled it very intelligently. He made them work their 
way out. He scolded them, he lectured the parents, 12, 13, 14 years 
of age; no narcotics in this at all, no liquor, nothing like that; and 
a pretty good family in all cases. 

Two weeks later they broke loose again. The police chased them 
at a hundred miles an hour. They went into an artist’s home. They 
ripped it: they ransacked it; and the people were astonished and 
astounded. They didn’t know what this is all about. In addition 
to all these more serious crimes—I am not saying that this was a 
serious type—but the muggings and the sluggings that are going on 
have now stimulated the public interest, where we have church groups, 
educational groups, moving in, and, for the first time, as I explained 
to the chairman of this committee, who has been traveling all around 
the country, we now have stimulated the public interest on this issue, 
and I hope we can do something in the preventive field, rather than 
wait to see what we are going to do after a series of crimes has been 
committed. 

This is why I haven’t made up my mind on it, but for the first time— 
I think we used to have a law prohibiting the publication of names 
and pictures under 16 years of age in our State 

Mr. McKesson. I am not sure of Colorado. Arizona had one. 
They have abandoned that. Many States have. I grew up in Colo- 
rado. I was a delinquent boy in Colorado Springs for many years; 
if there was any delinquency—lI did the same things that the kids are 
incourt now for doing, I am sure. 

Senator Carrotu. I did a television broadcast of this, and I said 
I was a delinquent who was able to run faster than most. 

Mr. McKesson. Certainly, or we didn’t have as efficient police in 
those days. 

May I just say this, I am certainly fully appreciative of the view- 
point you have just expressed, but, nevertheless, I still don’t see where 
there has ever come any advantage from publicizing the picture or 
the name of John Smith as the kid that stole that car. I don’t think 
there is any reason on earth that the thing you have just described 
should have been publicized, that there were four boys, they did break 
into this house, they did this destructive thing, this torture business, 
or whatever the facts of violence were. But, still, I am not sure 
that the identity of the persons had any news value, so far as the 
story itself is concerned. 

Senator Carroti. It might build him up as a gang leader and 
give it publicity, they might like to see their picture in the paper. 
This is a concept. 

Mr. McKesson. Yes. When I sat over here in juvenile court, time 
after time, these kids would come in with a surly attitude and a stare 
on their face, because they had been photographed in the police sta- 
tion on their way down; after they got into our custody we didn’t per- 
mit it, but they had had their picture taken in some police station or 
sheriff’s substation, and how proud they were that they were adver- 
tised as a tough guy. As a matter of fact, the descriptions of events 
and description of people—I am not a newspaperman—but I ques- 
tion the news value of pinpointing it and making it to identify this 
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person as the one who did this thing. I think the acts themselves do 
awaken the people, and if you are going to control delinquency and 

revent boys and girls from getting into difficulty, you and I, you asa 
egislator, myself as an exective official, a policeman—no single per- 
son nor no single group can do it. We have got to have public sup. 
port behind the movement, whatever it may be. 

The only thing I want to make sure is, we get their support by mak. 
ing these facts known. But let’s do it in a manner that is going to 
really help, because I feel that we are going to make more gang 
leaders by publicizing their names and faces than we are by not doing 
SO. 
Chairman Henninos. Judge, I might say, without any discredit to 
the views of my colleague, I am very strongly of the opinion you have 
just expressed. By the publication of names of juveniles, you brand 
the young man or young woman for life. That exists in the newspaper 
files forevermore, does it not, and becomes common knowledge in the 
neighborhood and the school and the church. 

In every area of communication or environment in which that young 
person moves, that young person, in the minds of many, is branded as a 
young criminal. 

Mr. McKesson. In order to make a criminal out of a boy, for every- 
body to say, “That is the kid that stole the automobile,” you make that 
kid a criminal, instead of helping him, in my book. 

Senator Carrouu. The point I was trying to make, we are faced with 
a new situation here. It is not the old delinquency, as 1 understand 
it. Wehave a group of juvenile delinquents here who have developed 
into real rough criminals, sluggings and muggings and shootings and 
stabbings. 

Chairman Hennines. Murder. 

Senator Carroiti. Now, the question, it seems to me, through so 
much emphasis on punishment, and by stimulating the public interest, 
we can go into the field we ought to, in the field of prevention, which 
really, if I can believe the sociologists—and some of us don’t have these 
fine titles, but we have had years of experience—it begins in the home. 
It is the education of the adults in the home. And this, I think, we can 
save picture takings later on, and this is why the churches and the 
PTA and these other groups are moving into this field, as they have 
not done in my lifetime. 

Do you find that experience in California ? 

Mr. McKesson. Very much so, very much so. As a matter of fact, 
we owe what I think is a good record to the fact that we have stimu- 
lated the civic, religious, the service clubs, all the rest of the organiza- 
tions that are making their contributions.: We couldn’t have kept it 
down to 3 percent of the kids in California if we hadn’t done so. Bas- 
ing it on the average of about 5 percent—it is 3, and we have a lot of 
new population. The kids don’t have roots, a lot of things, as you 
well know. 

Well, all of this led up to my statement that the juvenile court pro- 
ceedings, being a sealed private—I am familiar with the fact. that 
there have been charges that it is a secret star chamber session and 
so forth, and ought to be open to the public. After all, it is an 
American court. You know the arguments. I don’t think that is true 
for the very same reason: I think if a judge is going to do anything 
to help the boy or girl and help society by helping this boy or girl, 
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he has got to be able to do a therapeutic job, and he can’t do it in an 
open-window display operation. It has got to be a person-to-person 
felationship. 

One of the great difficulties we have here in Los Angeles County, 
we have now a population of 6 million persons. We have lost a lot 
of that personal contact we have to have; and it used to be, when you 
saw him stealing an apple, you’d say, “You get back home or I'll tell 
your old man,” because you knew his father. 

Officers today, when you call them, you get a squad car with a couple 
of guys. ‘Tomorrow you will get two other men. You don’t have the 

rsonal relationship. You don’t have schoolteachers. More kids 
say, “She is not a person; she is just a teacher,” as far as youngsters 
are concerned. ; 

Well, a judge in juvenile court, the probation officer working with 
him, or anybody else in connection with the staff of the Federal court, 
needs to establish that very close, personal relationship, and therefore 
I say it has to be a proceeding that takes place in private. I don’t 
want a secret. I admitted newspapermen to sit in my court, and they 
did so time after time, always with a definite promise and under- 
standing that they weren’t going to publicize the name or facts about 
this particular case, but it was simply so they could see the kind of 
an organization we had, see how we conducted our business. We had 
calls Beit the university ; a lot of people visit the court to see how the 
thing is run. 

That is an entirely different matter than to open it up to the public 
and see Charlie get tried for stealing the automobile. That is what 
you do when you open up your juvenile court; you make him, again, 
the big shot, because he did break the window or played hookey or 
whatever it was. And that is the difficulty, I think, of making juve- 
nile court hearings open hearings. 

Senator Carroutz. Certainly, we can agree that the minor juvenile 
delinquents should be given full protection, but when they get into 
major crimes I think we have to take the shroud off. I think we have 
toexpose the situation. I just don’t know what is the best way to do it. 

Chairman Henninos. It depends on the age, nature of the crime, 
and many other factors. 

Mr. McKesson. On an individual basis, I will go along with you. 
But let’s not make a flat rule that tomorrow we will be sorry for. 

Chairman Henntnos. I think we all agree in essence. 

Judge, thank you so much for returning again, and we have profited 

tly from your discussion, your testimony. We lament that we 

ave not more opportunity and more time to eect from both you and 

Mr. Bowler upon these very, very important fields that you have 
addressed yourselves to. 

The next and last witness for this afternoon is Capt. R. B. Brooks, 
who is commander of the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Department, 
narcotic detail. 

Will you come forward, please, Captain? We are very glad to 
have you here today. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. We appreciate your cooperation with this 
committee and your appearance here and testimony which you are 
about to give. 

_I would like to say for the record, Captain, that you have 51 depu- 
ties, since 1957; you have been associated with the narcotics sectliin 
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sinee 1952. Captain Brooks has been with the department for 9} 
years. He attended the University of Southern California. 

Captain Brooks, it gives me pleasure to present you to the commit. 
tee, and we are very glad to have you proceed in any manner that is 
preferable to you. Read from a statement or testify extemporane. 
ously or both. 


STATEMENT OF R. B. BROOKS, NARCOTIC DETAIL, LOS ANGELEs 
COUNTY SHERIFF'S OFFICE 


Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Senator. I do not have a prepared state- 
ment. However, I hope that I can answer some of the questions which 
came out of the sheriff’s statements this morning, or the gentlemen of 
the committee. 

We know we have a tremendous problem here in southern Cali- 
fornia. We also know that the Federal Government is going to haye 
to give assistance to this problem in our community. 

The question came up this morning as to the amount of narcotics 
coming out to this country from Mexico. I would like to preface 
these statements that I am going to make by informing you as to 
how this information has been gathered. The information which I 
will give you is based upon our information as the sheriffs detail, 
concerning specific cases, conversations with defendants, primarily, 
as to sources, and various other physical data, which ties in some- 
what the source of these narcotics. 

In 1954, the sheriffs narcotic detail, which at that time was probably 
about 27 men, handled approximately 60 ounces of heroin in their 
confiscations. This is 1951. In that year, we obtained 117 complaints 
for the sale of heroin, 170 complaints for the possession of heroin. 

Now, out of this total confiscation of 60 ounces, one case was 50 
ounces. All the other cases were in caps, drams, half pieces, half 
ounces, and ounces. 

We come down to last year, 1958, and increased detail. We obtained 
58 complaints for the sale of heroin. That was 68 percent below the 
complaints that we obtained in 1957, when we obtained 166 com- 
plaints of the sale of heroin. 

Chairman Hennineos. Very significant, Captain. 

Mr. Brooks. It is, truly. We had 115 complaints for the possession 
of heroin. Now, this is the time when the detail had been increased, 
a time when felonies for narcotic arrests had increased three to four 
times as much as what they were 5 years ago, comes about at a time 
when our total seizures of heroin for 1958—I am speaking of the 
sheriff’s narcotic detail alone, which is only one of four large agen- 
cies here—was 255 ounces of heroin. 

Chairman Henninos. What is the value, going market value of that, 
assuming it has been cut? They cut it, don’t they? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. About what percentage is it cut down to? 

Mr. Brooks. Our street sales in caps will run 2 to 5 percent purity. 

Chairman Hennines. Two to five percent? 

Mr. Brooxs. Two to five percent, We speak of pure heroin as, oh, 
85 to perhaps 93 percent ; 93 isthe highest I have heard. 

Chairman Hennines. What would you say the average price, going 
ratean ounce ,would be, Captain, in the last year or so? 
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Mr. Brooks. Around two and a half, $250 per ounce on 12-percent 
stuff. “Stuff” is heroin. 

Now, there are two cases last year, in 1958, that we could trace to the 
east coast. The one involved 54 ounces—a defendant by the name of 
Michael Marcese—and that came—there were several indictments and 
successful prosecutions in New York leading out of this case here. 

The other involved a man by the name of Louis Freedman, also 
Lotiis Fiano, which involved eastern cases. 

Chairman Hennrneos. Is he out of the east, too? 

Mr. Brooxs. His stuff was out of the east. 

Chairman Hrennineos. The stuff came out of the east? 

Mr. Brooks. That’s right. 

Chairman Henninos. Out of New York ? 

Mr. Brooks. This was traceable to New York. 

That is a total of 74 ounces of our seizures of 255. ounces; predom- 
inantly, the other heroin that we had anything to do with in our 
confiscations, we were able to trace in this manner—during our inves- 
tigation, with conversations with people below the border as to how 
the case would progress; with conversations with defendants after the 
arrest as to where they obtained the stuff; with cases worked on the 
border with Customs and the Federal Bureau, wherein our agents and 
Federal Bureau agents made buys across the border, Federal agents 
made buys across the border, and prosecution was turned over to 
Mexico on those cases. 

Senator Carroti. What is the price, from your investigations, the 
cost, the sale price of heroin per ounce in Mexico? I think you said 
$250 at 12 percent. It is cut down to 12 percent. What is the cost of 
the 85-90 percent heroin in Mexico? 

Mr. Brooxs. What the cost is in Mexico I don’t know, except what 
we have been told. The people pay $300 to $500 an ounce for heroin; 
they bring it here and cut. When it gets to 12 percent, we have 
bought it in our investigations at $250 an ounce. 

Chairman Hennines. What do they cut it with ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. It is cut with various thmgs. The most common is 
milk sugar. 

Chairman Henninos. Milk sugar? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is the most common ; yes, sir. 

Senator Carroti. The reason I asked the question, did they buy it 
for three to five hundred and they cut it at 12 percent, they are making 
about $2,500-plus on the transaction, or not quite that much—12 per- 
eent would be worth about $2,000. They made $1,500 on the trans- 
action. 

Mr. Brooxs. They make a lot of money, I know that. I do know 
that you can take a kilo, which is approximately 35 ounces, a kilo of 

ure stuff, which we had in this Marcese case, was $11,500. That was 

ere. That was 35 ounces. 

Senator Carrot. Eleven thousand five hundred ? 

Mr. Brooxs. That’s right. That was on a large deal. That was a 
kilo deal, a special price. 

Senator Carron. What was the percent of heroin in that ? 

Mr. Brooks. Kighty-six percent. 

Chairman Hennines. That was high power. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. Now we come down to the marihuana. In 1958 
we had 29 complaints for the sale of marihuana. We had 327 for the 
possession of marihuana. 
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In 1954 we confiscated 37 pounds, one of which was 22 pounds, one 
case was 22 pounds. The others broke out into cigarettes, caps, half. 
pound, pound buys. 

You come to 1958, where we had 40 complaints for the sale of mari. 
huana. We were able to obtain—that was 50 percent under the com 
plaints we were able to obtain in 1957. The reason I am bringing 
this up, these are prior to certain decisions we had that came down, 

Chairman Henninos. I was about to get to that, Captain. The 
number of arrests during that period, how many resulted in conyic- 
tion, and the conviction ultimately being sustained on appeal, if such 
appeal were taken? Do you have any figures on that ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; I do have. Roughly—handled by the De. 
partment—roughly, 4,300 arrests ; these involving all narcotic and dan- 
gerous drug cases. 

Chairman Henninos. Including marihuana and anything else? 

Mr. Brooxs. That includes everything—dangerous drugs. 

Chairman Hennrinos. By “dangerous drugs” you mean the barbitu- 
rate-acid compounds ? | 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct, sir; and amphetamines. 

Chairman Henninos. And what ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Amphetamines. 

Now, speaking of the possession cases, in 1958 we had 353 cases filed, 
complaints filed. However, in 1958 we confiscated 359 pounds of mari- 
huana as opposed to the 37 pounds in 1954. 

Chairman Henninos. You attribute that largely—— 

Senator Carro.ty. What was that figure again ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. In 1954 we confiscated 37 pounds; 1958, 359 pounds, 

Chairman Henninos. Captain, just as I know you can’t make a flat 
statement on this—I wouldn’t expect you to—at least, would you 
attribute it in your judgment to the fact that there is more coming in 
or to a greater extent to the fact that you have had an increase in your 
own detail ? 

Mr. Brooxs. No, sir. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Or a combination of both? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. I don’t believe that the increase in the detail 
has anything to do with it. I believe that the enforcement agencies 
here, the Federal Bureau, State bureau, LAPD, our own detail, just 
scratched the surface on this. Each one of these agencies has some- 
what comparable figures to what lam giving you. We just get—when 
we are oak we get them. 

On marihuana our investigation again disclosed by conversations 
below the border, conversations with the defendants, to the effect that 
marihuana is brought in from across the border. We go a little bit 
further; we have bricks, bricks wrapped in paper, newsprint, that are 
printed in the Mexican State of Sinaloa, newspapers wrapped around 
the brick that comes out of Tijuana, a texture of cheap wrapping 
paper, which we have been told by the State Bureau, who has con- 
ducted investigation on this, by Crown Zellerbach Paper, these wrap- 
pings, the type of paper is ae in Mexico; statements by the defend- 
ants that the old loaf brick which we haven’t seen too much of until 
just recently—that is like a loaf of bread, about the size of this sign 

ere, and perhaps 4 inches square—that brick was changed to a kilo 
brick, practically the same weight, somewhat more the size of this, and 
an inch and a half in thickness. The reasons for going to that is itis 
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more easily concealed in the panels of a vehicle. We are told by de- 
fendants that these bricks are pressed in cottonseed, brick-pressing 
machines. We have found, in our bricks we have confiscated, cotton- 
seed. We are also told by our defendant that the leaf-shaped brick is 
formed by an adobe brick-making machine, and have found some 
evidence of that in our confiscations. : Bs 

Chairman Hennrnos. I ask you at this point, Captain, if you will 
forgive the interruption, what is the largest amount of marihuana that 

ou have confiscated that has come across the border, I mean in one 
shipment, one loaf ? , 

Mr. Brooks. I am trying to think. 

October 30, which is a week ago last Friday, we confiscated, with the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 206 pounds. 

Chairman HenninoGs. 206 pounds? Pressed ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Pressed brick. I don’t know if you gentlemen are 
familiar with how this marihuana looks as it comes in here. I have 
several pictures here. Perhaps—— 

Chairman Hennrnos. I have seen a good deal of it myself. Maybe 
the other gentlemen of the committee have not. I am sure we would 
like to see what you have there, Captain. 

It has been sold in bricks or pressed ? 

Mr. Brooks. That’s right. That is the way we receive it in south- 
ern California, is in brick form, variances in size. 

This confiscation of 206 pounds, as I say, happened this year. I 
didn’t give you figures on our seizure for this year, but I feel that it 
will be well over 600 pounds this year. 

Chairman Henninos. Over 600 pounds? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Chairman Henntyes. Pressed ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. Gentlemen, that is about all I have, unless you 
have some questions to ask me. 

Chairman Henninos. Have you any questions? 

Senator Carroti. Yes, I have a few. I want to take you into the 
field of controversy, and don’t hesitate to get into it if you feel that 
youcan. We have tried to ask the question—there has been a general 
assertion made that 50 to 75 percent of the heroin coming into this 
area comes from Mexico—— 

Chairman Hennines. Will you excuse me just a minute? 

Has Senator Hruska seen these photographs ? 

Senator Hruska. Yes. 

Chairman Henntnes. Captain, have you any duplicates of these 
photographs ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir, I have. 

Chairman Hennines. Would you hand them to us so we can have 
them made a part of the file of these proceedings? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, sir. I will see that you get copies of them. Will 
that be all right? 

Chairman Hennines. We would be very happy to have copies made 
at our own expense, without troubling you, but if you would be good 
enough, I think these are very, very interesting, very informative. 

Mr. Brooks. I will get some copies for you. 


Chairman Hennrnes. We would very much appreciate it. Thank 
you, sir. 
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(The photographs referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, and 14,” and are as follows:) 


Exuisir No. 9 





One hundred pounds marihuana seized by the narcotic detail, Los Angeles County 
Sheriff’s Office. Source—Mexico. 


Exurisit No. 10 





One hundred ounces of heroin seized by the narcotics detail, Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Office. Source—Mexico. 
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Exursit No. il 





Forty-two pounds of marihuana, 20 ounces of heroin seized by the narcotics 
detail, Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Office. Source—Mexico. 


ity 
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EXHIBIT No. 12 


Two hundred six pounds of marihuana seized by the narcotics detail, Los 


Angeles County Sheriff’s Office. Source—Mexico. 


Exursir No. 13 


Fifty pounds of marihuana seized.by the narcotics detail, Los Angeles County 
Sheriff’s Office. Source—Mexico. 
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Exuisit No. 14 





Forty-one ounces of heroin seized by the narcotics detail, Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Office. Source—Mexico. 


Senator Carro.u. Give us some idea, if you will, about how much 
of the heroin coming in here comes from Mexico? We understand 
that this is not positive. But, based upon your experience, your wide 

olice experience, your sources of information, from cases, from intel- 
essa sources, what is your honest. opinion ? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, gentlemen, as I said, in 1958 there were two 
cases, 54 ounces and 20 ounces, that we could trace to the east coast. 
That was out of a total of 255 ounces. 

All the other cases, we had information from our defendants—I 
say this is hearsay, but this is intelligence information—you take 74 
ounces from 255 ounces, and that is the percentage we had last year. 

Senator Carroti. Could you determine whether any of that came 
in from the Orient, San Francisco, or to the various ports, the Los 
Angeles Harbor? What I am trying to do is find out, if I can, for 
the sake of the record, how much of this came from the oriental 
source, or whether it came in through our open ports, or did it come in 
through Mexico? Do we have any information on that? 

Chairman Henninos. And, of course, may I interject, Senator 
Carroll, there is the transshipment involved. 

Senator Carroti. Exactly. 

_ Chairman Hennines. There could be some landed from the Orient 
in California Baja and thereafter transshipped, is that not the case? 

Mr. Brooks. Correct. The only information I have is from these 
cases that the stuff was transshipped from across the border to this 
side, and 171 ounces out of the 255 
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Chairman Hennrinos. Transshipped ? 

Mr. Brooks. It was brought across. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, by “transshipment” I mean the unload- 
ing of the material in Mexico, in a Mexican port, and then brought 
across. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that I know nothing about. 

Chairman Henninos. That would be hard to tell. 

Mr. Brooxs. All I am going on is what these defendants have told 
us, that they get it over there. 

Chairman Henninos. In other words, we have no evidence as to 
oriental shipments, other than the fact that the heroin comes in from 
Mexico? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Chairman Hennines. We don’t know where the point of origin is? 

Mr. Brooxs. We don’t. I believe the Federal Bureau has some 
figures for that, because they work down there. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you. 

Senator Carrotu. I would like to follow that through. You have 
here a Bureau of Identification in California, have you not, in the 
chemistry department in that 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Senator Carrotyi. Are you able to tell by chemical treatment whether 
the heroin comes from Mexico rather than from the Orient ? 

Mr. Brooxs. We are not at this time, nosir. There was atime when 
Mexican heroin could be very readily identified even in the field by its 
color. It wasacinnamon color. However, we have seen pure heroin 
out of Mexico that has been very difficult by observation to tell what its 
source is. There are certain markers put in laboratories, I imagine, 
throughout the world that the Federal Bureau is able to check on— 
the source of it. But this information is strictly from people we are 
arresting and dealing with, defendants, the people dealing in this, is 
our intelligence information. 

Senator Carroty. Where does the heroin come from, what plant, if 
any plant, does it come from ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is from the opium poppy. 

Senator Carrott. Do you have any evidence, any knowledge or in- 
formation from your contacts, from your long experience, do they have 
Poppy fields in Mexico? 

Mr. Brooks. I have been told they have; yes, sir. 

Senator Carrot. How extensive are those poppy fields? 

Mr. Brooks. Acres and acres, I have been told. 

Senator Carrott. Do you know any other source that the poppy 
could be used for, other than for opium or heroin? Does it have any 
other commercial use, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Brooxs. The opium poppy is the source of the world supply of 
the opiates, the morphine derivatives, and on down the line. And un- 
der the United Nations protocol, various nations of the world are au- 
thorized to produce a certain amount of opium. : 

Senator Carroti. Do you know what the production of opium is in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir; because I do not believe they were allowed 
under the protocol to grow opium for medical purposes. 
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Senator Carroti. I wonder, has any expert been able to analyze 
how much of that is going into the pharmaceutical industry of Mex- 
ico? Do you know what the production is? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is far beyond my knowledge. I don’t know. 
That is at Federal level. 

Senator Carroty. You think the Federal people may have that in- 
formation ? 

Mr. Brooxs. They may have. 

Senator CarroLi. But, in any event, this is coming over in substan- 
tial quantities from our sister Republic into Lower California? 

Mr. Brooxs. From our information, that is correct. 

I might say also, on the subject of marihuana, intelligence infor- 
mation develops that the marihuana fields are located down on the 
eastern coast of Mexico, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, and due to the rain 
season at this time vast amounts of marihuana have moved up to the 
border. 

Senator Carrouu. Is there any evidence that there are marihuana 
fields in California ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Not fields. We have several incidents of a back- 
yard growth, five or six plants. 

Chairman HenninGs. Grows everywhere, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Brooks. That’s right; grows any place in America. 

Chairman Hennines. All over the country ? 

Mr. Brooks. When marihuana was made a contraband, the Govern- 
ment spent a lot of money burning up fields of marihuana in this 
country. 

Senator Carroti. Can you determine the difference between mari- 
huana coming from the South rather than, say, from Colorado or 
Nebraska? If they grow it any more—I don’t know that we do. 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. I doubt that. 

Chairman Henninos. Marihuana is just about an absolute product, 
just like cement; it is either marihuana or it isn’t; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Brooks. As far as I am concerned, it is. 

Senator Carroii. Do you think it tastes differently than the kind 
grown in Colorado? 

Mr. Brooxs. I don’t know. Maybe you have a better kind over 
there. 

Senator Carroty. Thank you very much. You have been very help- 
ful. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennines. Senator Hruska, have you any questions? 

Senator Hruska. I just wanted to ask the question whether or not 
the poppy, to which he refers, is the poppy that is used to cultivate 
and from which poppy seed is produced? Is it the same poppy plant? 

Mr. Brooks. The same family, Senator, I believe. 

Senator Hruska. I know it is the same family. The question was 
asked whether there would be any other commercial use for those 
poppy fields which grow in Mexico; could they conceivably be using 

it for poppy seed production ? 

Mr. Brooxs. I don’t know. 

Senator Hruska. Here in this country we have a system of licensing 
for that very purpose. 

Mr. Brooks. But it is not this poppy. 
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Senator Hruska. It is the poppy plant that produces the— 

Mr. Brooks. But it is not the opium poppy. 

Senator Hruska. It is susceptible of producing derivatives, maybe 
not as good, maybe not as commercially profitable, but it can, as | 
understand it. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand, there are 37 different varieties 
throughout the world that produce opium, which are called opium 
poppies. Certain segments of the world such as Ivan, perhaps, pro- 
duce the best opium percentage. So there are certain types that are 
grown there; certain types are grown in the Far East, and perhaps 
Mexico has another different type. 

Senator Carroti. The importance of this type of testimony is that 
when we begin to move in the field of legislation, try to achieve 
something to be helpful, we have got to be able to meet some of the 
arguments that come from both our own Government and other gov- 
ernments as to why do they have this particular growth. Now, you 
have given me a viewpoint. I am new in this field. If you say that 
under the United Nations protocol that they can grow for pharma- 
ceutical purposes within their own country, because they have a com- 
mercial use, a beneficial use in certain areas, I assume—is morphine 
a derivative? See, therefore, it has a humanitarian purpose. The 
question is, how do you regulate this so that it will not get into the 
illegal traffic lane ? 

Mr. Brooks. This comes under the United Nations protocol 
wherein 57 nations banded together. We have a world production of 
opium which is necessary for humanity. So, under the protocol, 
various countries producing the best type of an opium base are allowed 
to produce so much for export, and we buy tons of opium on the legal 
market for our pharmaceutical houses. I do not believe that Mexico 
is one of the countries that is allowed to grow the opium poppy to 
produce opiates. I believe that. 

Senator Carrotu. This is a matter we want to go into. I havea 
great interest in this, but these are facts we are developing—— 

Chairman Henninos. You will have to take another look at that 
protocol. See what it says. In my recollection, the captain’s memory 
serves him that Mexico is not one of the countries. 

Mr. Brooxs. Gentlemen, you are also dealing here with juvenile 
delinquency. There is another picture that I would like to get in 
before the committee here. 

This has to do with dangerous drugs, barbiturates. This happens 
to be a seizure of 100,000 phenyl enblets purchased from a pharma- 
ceutical house in Philadelphia. Anybody can get it. 
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(The photograph was marked “Exhibit No. 15” and is as follows:) 


ExuHisit No. 15 





One hundred thousand amphetamine tablets seized by the narcoties detail, Los 
Angeles County Sheriff’s Office. Source—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chairman Henninos. I introduced a bill this year on that, and it 
hasn’t gotten out of any committees yet. 

Senator Hrusxa. Wasn’t there a bill introduced for the District of 
Columbia traffic and made into law some 3, 4 years ago? 

Chairman Henntnas. I believe the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Bernsrone. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. The other one covered the national scene. 

Senator Hruska. The whole picture. 

Mr. Bernstone. May I interject here, they have various trade 
names—one of the most common is called Dexedrene. It comes in a 
heart shape with a line down the middle. 

Chairman Henninos. So-called pep pills. 


43113—60—pt. 5-7 
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Senator Carroty. Do you find that these are being used by juve- 
niles? Why do we raise this question? Is this a part of juvenile 
delinquency ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct, sir. We find many, many of our 
kids that we handle are what we call dropping pills, these and the 
barbiturates. On an arrest it is not uncommon to seize two or three 
thousand of these from kids. 

Senator Carrotu. Are these what they call smoke pills? 

Senator Hruska. Bennies. 

Mr. Brooxs. Smoke pills is new to me. 

Chairman Henninos. Benzedrine has been taken off the market, by 
and large, made by Smith, Kline & French, some years back. And we 
found in our penal institutions and so forth, they were taking this 
benzedrine and the mainliners were putting it in their arms. 

Mr. Brooxs. These are a stimulant. They get high on them. The 
barbituates are not stimulants; they are just opposed to the stimulant, 

Chairman Henninos. They are what we call Serriiietten, technically, 

Have you any questions? 

Senator Hruska. No, sir, thank you very much. 

Chairman Henninos. There are many things I would like to ask 
you and I am sure we all would like to ask, Captain Brooks. But, in 
addition to thanking you for your very enlightening and splendid 
testimony, born of a vast experience in this field, I think the other 
members of the committee would join me in commending you and 
complimenting you upon the job you are doing. It is a tough job and 
a tough field, and you are getting some of them, knocking them over, 
getting some convictions. We compliment you most highly and want 
to try to give you every encouragement we can by helping to introduce 
and pass immediate legislation. We are all on the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which has to do with the Criminal Code of the United 
States. We have jurisdiction over that, among other things. So we 
are not just here to listen to you and go home and think about other 
things; we are going to do something about it. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Captain, very much. 

(The following document was marked “Exhibit No. 16,” and reads 
as follows :) 

ExuisiT No. 16 


NARCOTICS 
The problem.—Illicit traffic in narcotics flourishes in southern California. By 


almost any measure, the growth of the narcotic problem can be graphically 
portrayed. Here are some indications: 





California felony narcotic arrests 
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Los Angeles County jail bookings 





Total Percent of 
Fiscal year narcotic total jail 
bookings bookings 
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Case assignments—narcotic detail 
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Meeting the problem.—The sheriff's department is meeting this problem on 
several fronts in an effort to stem the rising tide of narcotics traffic in Los 
Angeles County. Listed below are some of the important steps taken by the 
sheriff. 

ORGANIZATION 





Within the sheriff’s department, a specialized and highly skilled unit has been 
operating for several years. The narcotic detail, composed of 51 police-class 
personnel plus clerical personnel, shows a pattern of growth comparable to the 
growth of the narcotic problem itself. Growth of the narcotic detail is shown 
since 1951. 
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Requests not granted for 1957, 1958, and 1959; unchanged. 

Encouraging as this growth pattern is, there remains the requirement for 
literally thousands of overtime man-hours which are called for every year. 
During 1959 the narcotic detail accumulated almost 25,000 overtime hours or 
more than 490 hours per man. 


POLICE TRAINING 










Every deputy sheriff in this department has received training in the recogni- 
tion of narcotic substances and the symptoms of narcotic usage by preservice 
and inservice training. Approximately 50 municipal police departments of Los 
Angeles County have availed themselves of this training program through yearly 
seminars presented by the narcotic detail. Enforcement agencies of Ventura, 
San Bernardino, San Diego, Kern, Riverside, and Stanislaus County have partici- 
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pated in field operations with our narcotic detail for periods of 2 to 6 Weeks 
training. 
LIAISON WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Close liaison is maintained with all local, State, and Federal narcotic enforeg. 
ment agencies. During the past 5 years, the sheriff's narcotic detail initiated 
Federal prosecutions in 303 cases and had a conviction ratio of 98 percent ip 
those cases. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Recognizing the necessity for public education relating to the narcotic problem 
and the dangers inherent in its cancerous growth, public appearances have beep 
made before civic, school, and church groups with audiences of 20 to 1,500. The 
number of public appearances made in the interest of public education is shown 
below: 


96 | 1958 
191 | 1959 


INCREASING ACCESSIBILITY TO USERS 


The continuing and ever-increasing accessibility to those so inclined toward 
use of illegal narcotics poses the most serious aspect of local narcotic enforce 
ment. 

The Mexico-California border lies approximately 100 miles to the south of 
Los Angeles, a border over which 17 million persons passed last year, over 
which practically 100 percent of the marihuana and 60 to 80 percent of the 
heroin comes into the southern California area. Sheriff’s narcotic detail cases 
reflect the authenticity of these percentages. In 23 cases involving 73 defend- 
ants, 932 pounds of marihuana, grown, processed, and packaged in the interior 
of Mexico, and 256 ounces of heroin of Mexican origin were confiscated. 

Performance.—Despite adverse court decisions and lack of personnel during 
the last 3 years, the narcotic detail has maintained an impressive record of 
performance. As shown above, the number of felony narcotic arrests in Los 
Angeles County totaled 18,986 during the 30-month period from July 1956 to 
December 1958. 

Largely due to the steps taken that are mentioned above, the narcotie detail 
conviction ratio remains impressively high. Of those held for prosecution, 
the percentages below show the rate of guilty findings. 


Narcotic detail conviction ratios 


Percent Percent 


Now, that is the last witness, and, accordingly, the hearings will 
stand in recess until tomorrow at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Tuesday, November 10, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1959 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 115, 
State Building, Los Angeles, Calif., Hon. Thomas C, Hennings, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Senator John A. Car- 
roll, and Senator Roman L. Hruska. 

Also present: Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel; Carl L. Perian, 
research director; Marvin R. Fullmer, chief investigator; Aaron 
Schmais, consultant; Mrs. Frankie Childers, editorial director; Mr. 
Robert J. Kutak, assistant to Senator Hruska; Mrs. Elizabeth McGill, 
chief clerk. 

Chairman Hennines. The committee will please come to order. 

I might at the outset say to the gentlemen of the press, television, 
and radio that we as a committee greatly appreciate the manner 
in which these hearings have been covered so far. There are two 
primary purposes of these hearings. This is a committee that seeks 
to find practical solutions and to do something about the problems 
we are discussing. We are all, as I have told others, on the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. We are in the position, if the rest of 
you will bear me out, to present our case to the full committee of 15, 
and we generally don’t have any trouble. I don’t think we will have. 
Some of the bills have passed out of this committee so far; they all 
haven’t reached the floor. Some have passed the Senate, and not 
passed the House. The second purpose is to bring about a public 
awareness of the dimensions of this problem. Let the people in the 
community know that these problems are real and not imaginary, 
that they are, in a sense symbols of a great crisis in this country, in 
which the youth of the Nation, a segment of it—happily, a small 
segment—have become lost somehow or other along the way. 

would like to say, too, as was said yesterday by others—and I 
have said it at many hearings; Senator Hruska has said it in many 
hearings, I know, and others—that we do not damn the so-called 
younger generation. 

I have reason to believe that the majority of the young men and 

women in this country are probably a whole lot better than we were, 
inmany respects. 
_ This cancerous growth, which is spreading everywhere in the land, 
is something about which we are going to do some things to alleviate 
it, and we hope to make substantial contributions, as we have in the 
past. We passed legislation relating to the interstate shipment of 
switchblade knives, for example. 
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I am going to introduce a bill at the next session for the tighter 
control of the interstate shipment of weapons, guns. You can’t walk 
in, as you can in many States, walk into a store and buy a gun and 
go on out and point it at some businessman, storekeeper, or citizen 
and take his money or his life. 1 

I introduced—lI believe you were cosponsor, Senator Hruska—the 
so-called conservation corps bill, relating to camps for young men 
who have not as yet gotten into trouble, haven’t run into law violation 
but who may be mentally so situated as to need help. 

These are just a few of the many things that we are trying to do 
and trying to have the Federal Government—by that I mean our 
branch of the Government, the Congress, House and Senate—to ree. 
ognize more fully and more emphatically the dimensions and compass 
of this great problem that is besetting our Nation, which indeed js q 
very serious factor in our international problems, as we confront 
the Soviet Union in a race for supremacy in this world, for strength- 
ening of our Nation in all of these aspects. 

I could go on, but I shall not take any further time. 

Senator Hruska, have you anything that you would like to say? 

Senator Hruska. No. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. Congressman Hiestand—we welcome you; 
we invite all members of the Congress and others to be present and 
testify if they care to at these hearings—we are very glad to have 
you here today, sir. We hope that you will in the House of Repre- 
sentatives give us a good strong hand. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Of that you may be assured. 

Chairman Henninos. I am sure of that. I am very sure that you 
have the same attitude about the seriousness of this as we do. 

Senator Hruska. I join you in welcoming Congressman Hiestand. 
He and I started in the Congress business together in the House some 
years ago. He tells me, unfortunately, that he will not be able to 
be here too long, but I want to join you in your welcome of his 
presence here for the short time he can stay here. 

Chairman Hennes. I hope, Representative Hiestand, that you 
will stay as long as you can. Of course, we all understand that you 
have many commitments and obligations. We shall certainly send 
you a copy of these hearings, sir, and hope that you will have the 
opportunity to read them, even though you can’t be present. 

Mr. Bernstone, have you any statement to make at this time? 

Mr. Bernsrone. No, I donot. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. This morning we have the honor of having 
Mr. George White as our first witness. Mr. White is narcotics agent 
with the U.S. Treasury Department and has had many years of nar- 
cotic enforcement experience, as most of you know. Mr. White, 
I understand, will testify generally, although he will not be limited 
of course, as to the overall problem of narcotics within the State of 
California. He will tell us of the Federal Bureau’s view as to the 
source of supply, and suggest means of improving enforcement. 

Will you come forward, Mr. White? We are very glad to hear 
from you, and you may, of course, proceed in any fashion that pleases 
you, reading from a statement, if you have one, or using notes, or 
speaking, as I am sure you will be able to do, extemporaneously on 
this subject. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE WHITE, NARCOTICS AGENT, 
U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Wuire. Thank you, Senator, gentlemen, I don’t have any 
statement. I have some notes. But I am familiar, I think, with the 
overall narcotics situation in the United States, and perhaps through- 
out the world, and I am not an expert on juvenile delinquency. 

Chairman Henninos. There aren’t any experts, Mr. White. If a 
fellow tells you he is an expert, be careful of him. 

Mr. Wurre. Insofar as the narcotic situation affects that condition, 
Iam happy to be able to tell you what I believe is right and what 
I believe is wrong with the narcotics situation. 

First of all, you have heard, I see by the morning papers, at length 
about the situation concerning penalties for narcotic offenses in the 
southern California area. I am not going to elaborate on that ex- 
cept to say that I am in complete agreement with Sheriff Pitchess, 
who testified yesterday, and say that I am convinced that a great 
deal of the problem that you have in the southern California area is 
the result of too lenient penalties for narcotic violators. 

Unique in southern California, you have here what could be called 
a revolving door policy of putting narcotic offenders into jail for a 
short period of time and turning them loose upon the community 
better educated and better equipped to carry on the narcotic traffic. 

The Narcotic Control Act of 1956, which is the Federal law, and 
was arrived at after exhaustive hearings on the part of the Senate 
and House both, was arrived at after a conclusion that the only 
effective way of discouraging narcotic traffickers was to imprison 
them for a considerable length of time. 

Now, the theory, at least so far as I am concerned in passing out 
heavy penalties to offenders is not to try to rehabilitate them, but 
primarily to quarantine them and to put them in a spot where they 
can not injure society. If any rehabilitation occurs, so much the 
better. If the heavy punishment is a deterrent, so much the better. 
But the primary 

Chairman Henninos. Is there a question in your mind but that 
heavy punishment, when people are engaged in an illegal undertaking, 
as a business and means of not only livelihood but means of obtaining 
luxury in their living, is there any question in your mind but that 
heavy punishment is a deterrent ? 

Mr. Wurire. Well, I think it is unquestionably a deterrent. I think 
that if there is an easier way to make money with less risk that the 
criminal will certainly take that path. I think that selling drugs at 
the risk of the current heavy Federal penalties makes that crime less 
profitable, say, than robbing a bank. 

Chairman Henntnes. Dope peddling is a deliberate, carefully 
planned enterprise for the most part, is it not ? 

Mr. Wurre. It is a cold, commercial crime; cold, commercial crime. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuire. Requiring considerable cunning and astuteness and 
planning. 

Chairman Hennines. This committee, I might say, has had Mr. 
Anslinger before it, when I was a member of it at its inception ; I 
think it was probably 6 years ago. He expressed the same view that 
you have given us today as relating to punishment. That was very 
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persuasive to the Members of the Senate in passing this strict ang 
stringent law. 

Mr. Wuirer. I am fortunate and happy that Mr. Anslinger’s view 
and mine happen to coincide. 

Chairman Henntnos. We are indeed happy to have you. 

Mr. Wurre. Now, as to another phase of the program here in south- 
ern California, with respect to hospitalization and treatment of dry 
addicts, there has been a considerable movement here, one, to estab- 
lish a Federal hospital or other types of local institutions for the care 
and treatment of drug addicts, and because the situation was alleg- 
edly so grave here, Commissioner Anslinger and the Public Health 
Service decided, together with the Department of Justice, that they 
would make available to drug addicts the facilities of the Federal hos- 
pital at Lexington, Ky. If someone was arrested by the local police 
here and is merely an addict and guilty of possession, because he hap- 
pened to have drugs for his own use, we would ordinarily not adopt 
that case into Federal court. We couldn’t burden the courts with that 
type of thing. We don’t have enough courts for general facilities, 

Chairman Henninos. It would be a little like the attempt to en- 
force the 18th amendment. 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennrinos. The courts spent most of their time sentenc- 
ing bartenders. 

Mr. Wurrr. So we did, however, decide to do this: We decided to 
inform the police of this community and other authorities that if they 
had any deserving case of a nontrafficking violator, who honestly 
wanted the cure, that we would adopt that case in the Federal court, 
allow them to plead guilty, and sentence them to 2 years under the 
one part of the Narcotics Control Act of 1956, which provides for a 
penalty of 2 to 20 years, with the possibility of probation and parole, 
and send that person to Lexington for 2 years, or to remain there 
until such a time as the hospital authorities decided that they had 
been cured. 

Strangely enough, in the last 2 months since this program has been 
in effect and available, we have one person who has taken advantage 
of it, and two others whose cases are still pending, or a total of three, 
who have decided to take advantage of the best medical treatment that 
is available anywhere in the world for drug addiction. 

The reason, I believe, that we have not had more applicants for this 
program is that an addict can get 90 days in his county jail here and 
perhaps be out in 30 days or 60 days, and in his mind he is cured, once 
the withdrawal symptoms have subsided, and he sees no point in sub- 
mitting himself to a compulsory treatment for what might be a 2-year 
period. He wants to go out on the street and continue his life of de- 
linquency and crime. 

Now, this is another reason why drug addicts and minor traffickers, 
possession cases, should be dealt with firmly in the State, so that they 
will take an enforced cure. This is soombtllint that the best medical 
brains in the country have decided is necessary in order to have any 
possibility for effecting a permanent cure. ; 

Chairman Henntnos. Mr. White, it is not only for the protection 
of the community, but for the benefit of the defendant himself, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wuire. That is exactly what this program was designed for. 
Chairman Henntnos. He isa sick man. 
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Mr. Wurre. For a sick man. But, as I say, out of the hundreds 
of persons who have been arrested for that type of offense in this area, 
only one has been thus far committed and only two have even applied. 
So that the desire on the part of the individual offender, addict, sick 
man—call him what you like—apparently is lacking for cure and 
rehabilitation. 

Now, the next thing that I have to say might not be pleasant for 
some of the other authorities to hear. But narcotic law enforcement 
js unique and different than any other type of law enforcement. When 
we find a capsule of heroin on a skid row addict here—if we trace the 
history of that capsule of heroin all the way back to the poppy field, it 
would probably involve dozens or maybe even hundreds of persons in- 
yolved in the criminal conspiracy. 

Chairman Henninos. I don’t remember if I ever knew; about how 
large is the average capsule of heroin ? ; 

Mr. Wurre. Oh, I would say a grain or two grains, perhaps. 

Chairman Henninos. How large in size? 

Mr. Wuire. About half an inch long and three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. Now, in the city of Los Angeles, of the thousands of 
arrests they have made, say, in the last year or 2 years—and I think 
it is running like, something like 6,000 arrests a year—we have yet 
to be advised of any potential source of supply growing out of that 
seizure. 

Now, the Federal Bureau of Narcotics is not infallible, but we 
are the only agency that exists that has the authority and the mission 
to pursue the trail of that capsule of heroin back to the poppy field, 
al we do frequently exactly that. We do trace the capsule of 
heroin back to a poppy field, and in the process arrest dozens of per- 
sons connected with the unlawful importation of that drug. 

Chairman Hennrines. As was indicated yesterday in some of the 
testimony, Mr. White, is most of it cut ? 

Mr. Wurre. I beg your pardon? 

Chairman Henninos. Is most of it cut—most of the heroin? 

Mr. Wurre. Heroin is generally cut down to about 10 percent or 
less. 

Chairman Henninos. That is about what we heard yesterday from 
some of our witnesses. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Wurre. Now, I think that the police here and elsewhere—all 
of them are excellent officers, men of integrity—are actually missing 
the boat a little bit, because when they arrest the dope peddler they 
are closing the case. They shouldn’t close the case, but unfortu- 
nately they do. When you arrest a burglar and you find the proceeds 
of several burglaries on him, and clean up, as they say, a number of 
crimes, and the man goes to the penitentiary, that is the end of that. 
When you arrest a small dope peddler, or even an addict in possession 
of drugs, the game is just beginning, and should be pursued. 

As I say, in the 2 years we have not received from the State nar- 
cotic bureau or the Los Angeles police one single instance of any 
other than out-of-State—or oab-oditieh-eonsltey origin of the drugs 
found. None of the drugs found in the United States with the excep- 
tion of a small quantity of marihuana, originate from the United 
States. It all comes from some place else. 

Now, one of the places that these drugs come from is, of course, 
Mexico. About this you heard yesterday. However, I think that 
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they may be a little harsh on Mexico. In my opinion, I think the 
circulation in southern California has created the condition in Mexico 
and not vice versa. The Mexicans themselves have no particular ad- 
diction problem. But with the proximity of the American lush mar. 
ket here in the Los Angeles area, we will, of course, find people in 
Mexico, as well as elsewhere, very happy and ready to supply that 
market. 

Mexico is not a rich country. Their law enforcement processes are 
fairly primitive. However, in my experience I have found no in- 
stances where the Mexican authorities have refused to cooperate with 
us when we go to them with a problem. 

Drugs come into Mexico from other countries and are transshipped 
from Mexico into this country. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I asked that question yesterday. The wit- 
nesses who were interrogated on that point, Mr. White, were unable 
to say with any degree of certainty that there had been transshipment 
of these drugs; they emanated from Mexico, but they didn’t know 
about the transshipment. 

Mr. Wuire. We have evidence that such is the case; for example, 
in the last 2 years we have had an influx of cocaine coming into the 
United States via Mexico, and we wish to conclude a large conspiracy 
case in San Francisco involving 30 or 40 persons who were engaged 
in smuggling cocaine into this area, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
New York, and Chicago. Now, cocaine does not grow in Mexico. It 
comes from South America, no place else. Obviously, Mexico was 
only a transit point for these drugs. In this particular case, the drug 
came from South America to Cuba, to Mexico, and then to the 
United States. That situation continues through today. There are 
other strong reasons to believe, because of the analysis of the drugs 
found, that a good percentage of the heroin seized in the United 
States, the most obvious point of origin being Mexico, actually, was of 
European or even oriental origin, and then came into the United 
States. 

Chairman Hennines. By “European” could you nail that down a 
little more definitely ? 

Mr. Wurre. European heroin, which comes into the United States, is 
of a Mediterranean country origin. Turkey is one of the primary pro- 
ducers, and one of the primary opium producers, and the refineries 
converting this drug into heroin are found in France and Italy, and 
I might say that in recent years we have numerous agents permanently 
stationed in Europe working with the local authorities there and mak- 
ing seizures of thousands of pounds of drugs at one time as opposed to 
ounces seized in this country. In other words, we have been very 
effective in Europe in getting at thesource. Asa result-—— 

Chairman Hennines. You have in those instances, Mr. White, the 
cooperation of the Ministers of Justice and others in the respective 
country ? 

Mr. Wuire. We have had no difficulty whatsoever. I personally 
have worked all throughout Europe and the Middle East and, as a 
policeman, have had nothing but cooperation from the officials of 
these other countries. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. White, was that under the auspices of the 
International Commission ? 
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Mr. Wuire. No, sir. That was under the auspices of the Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics, who sent me over there with my hat in my hand, 
and said, “Here I am and here is what I would like to do.” 

Senator Hruska. So that you were the personal agency whereby 
the laws of that country were put into motion to deal with the source 
of illegal narcotics ? 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct, sir. I went there with money and a 
technical ability to solve our problem, and of course help them en- 
force the laws of their country. 

Senator Hruska. What activity is there by the United Nations 
Commission or the International Commission in that same line? 

Mr. Wuire. In that line, the United Nations Commission is re- 
stricted to trying to control the growth of the poppy, and restrict it 
to the world’s additional needs, and restrict the legal importation and 
exportation of drugs on a licensed basis. But, so far as enforce- 
ment itself is concerned, it is only through pressure that can be put off 
inthe United Nations Council, through publicity, that will cause these 
governments to take an increased interest in narcotic law enforcement. 

Senator Hruska. The Commission makes an effort to have those 
individual countries enact laws and make rules, is that 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hruska. But they do not go beyond that ? 

Mr. Wurre. They cannot. 

Senator Hruska. They cannot go beyond that? 

Mr, Wuire. No, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. White, may I inquire, what if anything 
has been done in that same method or by those same means in the 
Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Wuire. Well, sir 

Chairman Hennines. By you or others, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Wuire. Very little has been done. Again, I must say that 
the American Government itself is to a great extent to blame. We 
have two organizations of enforcing the narcotic laws from a Federal 
standpoint here. That is the U.S. Bureau of Customs and the U.S. 
Bureau of Narcotics, to which I belong. By agreement, the so-called 
sphere of influence of the Bureau of Customs, insofar as investigating 
conditions abroad, includes all of the Orient and all of Latin America. 
We have Europe. In Europe we spend many thousands of dollars 
purchasing colliinass working undercover, actually doing the legwork, 
police work that results in these enormous seizures that we make. 

However, the Bureau of Customs has a dog-in-the-manger policy, 
and I say it very bluntly. 

Chairman Henninos. A what policy ? 

Mr. Wurre. Dog-in-the-manger. They are in the Orient and they 
want no one else in there, and they confine their activities to liaison 
with the local police, whether it be Hong Kong or Mexico City or 
what have you. 

Chairman Hennines. Does much come out of Thailand? 

Mr. Wutre. Including Thailand, all oriental countries. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I have been in Thailand, Hong Kong, and 
have seen evidences of it myself. 

Mr. Wurre. You will find in those countries not an active working 
agent of the U.S. narcotic force, but you will find generally one man, 
who not only has the duty of liaison with the local authorities with re- 
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spect to narcotics, but has a multitude of other duties, such as under. 
‘evaluation cases, drawbacks, tariff adjustments, and smuggling of 
many other articles besides narcotics, such as in the case of Mexico, 
parrots. 

I believe that we should give it all to one outfit, give it all to Cus. 
toms or give it all to the Bureau of Narcotics, and establish in Mexico 
and in Hong Kong an active working task force similar to the opera- 
tion that has been so successful in Europe. I don’t think that our 
present activity in Mexico is at all effective. We have one man, and 

ossibly at the moment two from the Bureau of Customs, stationed in 
exico City to, if I may use the word, police all of Mexico for 
narcotics, 

Mr. Ben White, in Mexico City, is an extremely able man, but he js 
one man, and he couldn’t possibly do what is required to clean up the 
situation. 

I believe that we would solve the problem of drugs coming from 
Mexico if we had a dozen men working closely with the Mexican au- 
thorities, supplying the necessary money and technica] ability, under- 
cover agents, to go to these border towns and go inland and contact 
the smugglers there under the pretense of being customers and cause 
their arrest under the Mexican laws. 

Senator Carroti. Mr. White, do I understand that in the so-called 
sphere of influence you think that this area and the oriental area is 
given to Customs rather than to yourselves? 

Mr. Wutre. That is correct. 

Senator Carroti. And your sphere of influence has been in Europe, 
and in Europe we have been able to do a pretty good job? 

Mr. Wnuire. That is correct. 

Senator Carro.u. Now, are you also saying that if we were to elimi- 
nate this sphere of influence and bring your men into the picture, 
also, with half a dozen or a dozen men or a few more, that you could 
get the cooperation of the Mexican authorities ? 

Mr. Wurre. There is absolutely no question about it. 

Senator Carrotu. No question about it ? 

Mr. Wurre. None whatsoever. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. White, may I ask you another question: 
Before we came here, some of us had in mind the possibility of under- 
taking to hold conversations with the Government of Mexico relating 
to this problem. We were, of course, inviting testimony that we are 
having here in the city of Los Angeles before undertaking to work 
out the ways and means and specific plan of operation. It is a very 
delicate thing for Members of the Congress to undertake to go to 
Mexico City, for example, and talk to the Minister of Justice or com- 
parable official without the State Department knowing something 
about it. 

I myself would consider that they should at least be told, if we 
were to go down. Has the State Department in any way either 
encouraged or discouraged your efforts in Europe? 

Mr. Wurre. No, sir. 

Chairman Hennrnes. What foundation was laid? That is what I 
am getting at. 

Mr. Wuire. In my particular case, Commissioner Anslinger merely 
made up his mind that he wanted something done about a situation, 
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sy, in Peru. He called me up and said, “Go to Peru,” and I would 

oto Peru. And I would go to the Embassy and identify myself 
to the first secretary or the Ambassador or whoever I could nd, who 
Jam and what I was trying to do. He would be a little surprised. 
He would find out if I was some kind of an imposter, find out that I 
was not, all I wanted him to do was to introduce me to the Minister 
of the Interior or some responsible government official, the chief of 
police, perhaps, provide me with an interpreter, and so I could get 
down to a working level with the police, who would have to take 
the action, tell them what I was going to do, and go ahead and do 
it They were happy. 

Chairman Hennines. You didn’t have any trouble, did you? 

Mr. Wuite. No. 

Chairman Henninas. I found in looking into the delinquency prob- 
lem in the British Isles, Scotland Yard, Denmark, down to Spain— 
and also the prison problem; I am chairman of that committee, too, 
National Penitentiaries—that the officials in all these countries of 
Europe, and indeed of the Orient—I happened to be there—we met 
several places each year. I found that these people were perfectly 
delighted to have you come in and see what they had. 

Mr. Wuire. As long as you bring your own money. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. You better bring your own money. 
Some of them were very hospitable. But they seemed to welcome 
an interchange of ideas, and I have never found any difficulty what- 
soever in any foreign nation. I was wondering about Mexico in that 
respect, because, as Senator Carroll pointed out yesterday, we do 
have in Latin America a little different, I should say considerably 
different problem in terms of relations, or the nature of relations, 
than we do in, for example, France or England. 

Mr. Wuire. I can only say, sir, that I have worked in Mexico in 
exactly the same way. I have gone to Mexico City with my hat in 
my hand and had nothing but a warm welcome. 

Chairman Henninos. That is always the way to go, move in 

Mr. Wuire. ‘They are the bosses. You must doit their way. That 
isabout all that I have to say, sir. I am glad to answer any questions 
that you care to ask. 

Senator Carroii. When did you goto Mexico? When did you last 
go to Mexico? 

Mr. Wurrr. I was last in Mexico in about 1949 or 1950. 

Senator Carrotu. I think your testimony is very, very important, 
and this is maybe something that this subcommittee can do. I want 
to follow this through a little bit more, if I may. When you went 
into Mexico, did you go by yourself, or did you have other groups? 

Mr. Wuite. I went by myself. 

Senator Carroiy. Well, is there anything to prohibit your Bureau 
from sending men in ? 

Mr. Wuire. Our delimitation agreement with the Bureau of 
Customs. 

Senator Carroti. When was that agreement entered into? 

Mr. Wurre. That has been a—I might say that I violated it when 
I went there. But that has been in existence for a good many years. 

Chairman Hennrnos. What sort of an agreement is it? Is it a 
Written agreement? Who made this decision 
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Mr. Wurtre. This was decided upon by the Secret ary of the Treas. 
ury after consultation with the Bureau of Customs and the Bureau of 
Narcotics. 

Senator Hruska. When you say a good many years, how many 
years do you mean—5, 10, 15? 

Mr. Wuire. I would say 15, perhaps more. 

Senator Carrott. What was the basis of the agreement? What 
was the reason for it? 

Mr. Wurre. I can’t say that I am certain what the agreement was, 
I imagine that Customs have always had to have some type of repre- 
sentation abroad in connection with their many important duties in 
protecting the tariff, and since the man was there 

Senator Carrott. We understand that they have a particular fune- 
tion to perform there, but you people have also a great important 
function to perform. Why would there be a conflict between the two? 

Mr. Wuire. Well, sir, my private opinion is that the narcotic laws 
are about the only popular laws that Customs enforces, 

Senator Carro.iu. Say that again. 

Mr. Wuire. The narcotic laws are about the only popular laws the 
Customs enforce. 

Senator Carrouu. In other words, they have jurisdiction to enforce 
narcotic laws? 

Mr. Wurre. At the border points; they have jurisdiction to pre- 
vent smuggling. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Of anything? 

Mr. Wurre. Of anything. 

Senator Carrot. Is there a feeling that, therefore, by having nar- 
cotic agents of the Federal Government, of our Government, go in and 
work within, that that would interfere with their jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Wurre. I imagine there must be some feeling along that line, 
because I have myself in the last several years made repeated attempts 
to go to Hong Kong, where I knew I could catch some important 
smugglers, and been told that Customs did not want me there. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. White, right there I think that we can 
promise you—and I hope my colleagues might join me in this repre- 
sentation—we promise you when we return to Washington we are 
going to dig into this thing and find out about these conflicts of au- 
thority and jurisdiction. You shouldn’t have to go to Mexico and 
violate what seems to be an agreement. However, I think you did the 
right thing, to do it. Some agreements don’t make any sense, do they! 

Mr. Wurre. I don’t think the committee could accomplish any more 
important purpose that that. 

Chairman Hennines. What we want to do is find out these areas 
of conflict, areas of overlapping authority, areas of duplicated effort, 
and get down to business. 

Mr. Wuire. That is a good way to do it. 

Senator Carroti. You don’t think this committee can do what?! 

Mr. Wuire. Could do nothing better than to resolve this matter. 

Senator Carrotu. The testimony we have had here—this has been 
beaten around in the press, Mr. Chairman— the reason I was a little 
late this morning, I had been reading the report, I thought, of a very 
fine reporter; at least, he wrote some dramatic stories about this. 
This has been kicked around in California. It has now become a na- 
tional problem. Is there any reason why the customs officers and our 
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own narcotic agents, who have had 30 years’ experience and more, why 
they can’t work together asateam? — 

Mr. Wurre. In this area, on the internal side, we work very well 
together. The supervising agent here and myself have no conflicts as 
to internal jurisdiction in our border points. 

I am speaking of a broader policy relating to the traffic abroad, 
which is, of course, the ultimate source. 

Chairman Hennines. I think our job is to get busy on this and 
not to burden you, perhaps, with asking you for your surmises—I say 
this to my colleagues as my own opinion, and I may be wrong—I am 

rfectly willing to have statements contrariwise made, of course, 
but I think when we get back we better find out more about this at 
the headquarters. 

Mr. Wuire. I would suggest that the source is Washington. 

Senator Carroxi. I may suggest to the chairman, I think we ought 
to find out what is going on underneath so we will know what we are 
talking about. 

Chairman Hennings. Yes, we found that out. 

Senator Carrot. This is the purpose of these questions. 

You have been extremely helpful, and now I again put the ques- 
tion, do the customs officers, do they have agents working internally 
within some of these countries? I am not talking about our own 
country. 

Mr. Wuire. They do not have operational agents working. They 
have a man or two men, perhaps, in some of the countries who are in 
liaison with the local authorities and whose duties are confined mostly 
to answering inquiries from the United States in connection with 
smuggling matters, which inquiries they pass on to the local authori- 
ties, who make the investigation, advise the Treasury representative, 
customs men 

Senator Carrotu. Just one further question on this point: Is there 
any conflict in jurisdiction in other countries between our Bureau of 
Customs and the Bureau of Narcotics? They have smuggling prob- 
lems in other countries, don’t they? Do they have agents in other 
countries ? 

Mr. Wuire. They don’t have operational agents except on rare 
occasions. I think a few years ago they made some rather important 
diamond smuggling cases coming out of Amsterdam and Belgium. 
There is a policy, as a rule, customs agents don’t operate; they are 
not there as policemen on a working level. 

Senator Carrot. To boil it down, in a few words, if we are going 
to stop this traffic coming from our sister Republic, we have got to 
have some operational agents, one, and two, they can get cooperation. 

Mr. Wutrr. They can get cooperation. 

Senator Carrott. With the authorities, for example, of Mexico? 

Mr. Wuitr. They get all the cooperation in the world, if we will 
furnish the personnel and the money. 

Senator Carroty. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. White, has there been, to your knowledge, 
any discussion on high levels of this so-called agreement between the 
Bureau of Customs and the Bureau of Narcotics; I mean by “high 
levels,” Cabinet level ? " 

Mr. Wuire. I am not prepared to answer that. I imagine that 
there have been some recently. 
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Chairman Hennines. We will find out. 
Senator Hruska. When you say there are no operational agents 
from the Bureau of Customs, do you mean agents who work in q 
fashion similar to that which you outlined that you worked, is that 
what you mean? 

Mr. Wutre. That is correct. I mean people who would actually go 
out and pose as customers of the smugglers, accumulate the eviden 
oe — even make the arrests and hold them until the arrival of 
the police. 

Sehator Hruska. To your knowledge, there hasn’t been any activity 
of that kind by the Bureau of Customs? 

Mr. Wuire. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. Now, have you ever discussed this with any repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Customs to find out why they choose not to 
work in that way and why they do work in the way you have 
described ? 

Mr. Waite. Sir, I am almost a buck private. The Commissioner of 
Customs doesn’t confide in me. 

Chairman Henninos. You are far from a buck private, Mr. White. 

Senator Hruska. I am sure the committee in due time will cal] 
representatives of the Bureau of Customs to find out what answers 
they have. I thought I would give you an opportunity, if you felt 
disposed, to share some of your thoughts in that regard. However, if 
you don’t, we want to respect your ideas on it. 

Now, Mr. White, in getting back to your discussion of the penalties 
under the 1956 Narcotics Control Act, that was the act which stiffened 
the penalties considerably, and nullified paroles and time off for good 
behavior and so on 

Mr. Wuire. Not time off for behavior. That is still in existence. 

Senator Hruska. That is still in existence? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Can you tell us whether or not you have observed 
any diminishing of the number of sales or sales cases since the pas- 
sage of that act and since it has been in operation ? 

Mr. Wuirte. I can, sir. When I went to work 25 years ago for the 
Bureau of Narcotics, seizures of truckloads of drugs were not uncom- 
mon. Today a seizure of a kilogram, 2 pounds, is extremely rare. 
During the past 5 years we have closed up branch offices throughout 
the United States. My territory, California, Arizona, and Nevada— 
where we have had numerous men there before, both in Reno and 
Las Vegas—we have one man in Arizona, where, at one time, within 
the last 6 years, we have had, I think, as high aseight men. We have 
none at San Diego. We closed an office there. We closed our office 
in Fresno. We closed our office in Sacramento. And in San Fran- 
cisco today, with the recently implemented police narcoties squad, 
who work very closely with us, it 1s becoming very difficult to make 
a worthwhile Federal case. We still make them; most of the impor- 
tant cases we have made there in the last year have been conspiracy 
cases, based to a great extent on something that happened a year or 
more before. 

In the Seattle district, which includes Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana, and in the whole area, they only have three men in 
Seattle and two men in Portland, and that is the staff. 
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Senator Hruska. Would you attribute this change, this vast im- 

rovement, to this stiffer sentencing ? bs 

Mr. Wuire. Well, it is hard for me to say exactly what it is, but 
Ican’t help but believe that that is a very material factor. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. White, you testified earlier, of course, 
that there was no doubt in your mind that more stringent and severe 

nalties in this State would be very effective, and that there was no 
uestion in your mind but that these men who are in business for profit 
and gain would be deterred by a stricter law, providing more substan- 
tial sentences, and Federal law, and Federal law has already, in your 
‘udgment, as a conclusion, of course, led to the diminution of some 
of the traffic. 

Now, we know that prison men—I speak of Mr. James Bennett, 
the Director of Prisons—and the wardens, and other officers of the 
institutions, we know that prison men know that time off for good 
behavior is a very aaa factor in enforcing discipline, and in 
keeping the inmates 0 the institutions within the rules of the insti- 
tution, preventing riots, outbreaks, and disorder, so that it would 
not be profitable, would it, to sentence any man without giving him 
the benefit of so-called—unless a life sentence, perhaps—of so-called 
good time ? 

Mr. Wuire. They enjoy that good time under the new Federal law. 

Chairman Henninas. Yes, that’s right. That is why we put it in. 

All right, further questions? 

Senator Carrot. Just one question occurs to me: Do you consider 
Mexico today a principal source of supply of heroin into this area? 

Mr. Wutre. By “principal” I assume that you mean more than 
50 percent ? 

enator Carrot. Yes. 

Mr. Wuire. It is difficult to say, sir, for this reason: That the drugs 
arriving in this country from Mexico arrive here for the most part 
in Seal quantities. Anyone with a few hundred dollars can take 
a few-hour trip down to Tijuana and you could and I could drive 
down there in half an hour’s time, buy an ounce of heroin, if we were 
willing to pay for it, and accept delivery in Mexico. The Mexican 
traffickers are extremely reluctant to deliver goods to this area for 
the reason that many of them in the last 5 years have left home for 
a l-day’s trip, and won’t be seen by their families again for 
another 20. 

So, because you have a multitude of small traffickers, you necessarily 
make a large number of arrests of persons who obtain the small 
quantities of drugs from Mexico. 

On the other hand, the dealers here who obtain drugs in kilo or 
more or larger lots from the East or from the Orient are much more 
cautious people and are extremely hard to catch. We don’t catch 
as many of them. Therefore, we cannot say with certainty that the 
bulk of the traffic comes from Mexico because we arrest many more, 
make more seizures of Mexican origin, than we do of eastern origin. 

Senator Carroty. The purpose of my question was, if we press for 
aos agents in that area, in Mexico I am referring to, I mean, 
if they were effective how important is the supply coming in to help 
the police department, the rest of them, your own agents in this 
area, cut off supply ; that is what I am getting at. 
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Mr. Wuire. I would say that it is a very important source of 


supply, and that something should be done about it and the sooner 
the better. 


Senator Carrotu. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. Any further questions? 

Senator Hruska. Have you any trouble with Canada as a source 
of supply, being seaports and channels that can be reached from the 
Orient ? 

Mr. Wurte. We had until very recently. Montreal was one of the 
principal sources of supply of drugs of Mediterranean origin, and 
as a result of our efforts in Europe and our efforts in New York 
together with the Canadian police, we recently broke up an organiza. 
tion, headed by a man named Catroni, whom it can be proven handled 
at least a hundred kilograms of heroin a year, and probably handled 
twice that much. Those people are now in jail because of the joint 
effort of the committee and police, the European police, and the 
Bureau of Narcotics. 

Senator Hruska. What about the west coast of Canada? 

Mr. Wurre. The west coast of Canada has been supplied by Mon- 
treal, and we are not getting drugs from Vancouver into the United 
States at the present time. 

Senator Hruska. The authorities there, are they vigilant, 
cooperative ? , 

Mr. Wuire. Extremely. I just want to say one other thing about 
the effectiveness of the Narcotics Control Act of 1956. All of the old- 
time export dope peddlers that are known to us are in jail and going 
to be there for some time to come. In the San Francisco area there 
is no name dope peddler around. Now, you get to be a dope peddler 
by going to school in jail. You go there for a year, you meet cus- 
tomers and you meet suppliers. You come out better equipped, rested, 
you carry on your traffic. But if you are there for 10, 15 or 20 years 
you are not able to profit by your education, and even if you were so 
inclined, I think that the idea of going back for another 20 would be 
discouraging. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Any further questions? 

Senator Hruska. No. 

Senator Carroti. Do you have operational agents in Canada? 

Mr. Wuite. When they are required we do, but the Canadians them- 
selves are so efficient and alert 

Senator Carrot. You get complete cooperation ? 

Mr. Wutre. Complete cooperation. 

Chairman Henninoes. Complete cooperation everywhere? 

Mr. Wurre. That is right, if you ask for it. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. White, we are indeed very grateful to 
you for your testimony. I consider what you have told us here this 
morning as vital. I might say that we are going to have as a witness 
in San Diego representatives of the Bureau of Customs, at least one, 
and I again assure you that you have given us information that if 
we had come out here, the committee, and heard no other witness, it 
would have justified this trip, this effort, because this division of au- 
thority, this limitation, this conflict of authority, is one of the most 
serious problems, not only in your work, but in government every- 
where. So we appreciate very much—and I am sure I speak on behalf 
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of my colleagues—your coming here this morning, and as we say 
laying it on the line. 

Mr. Wurire. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Capt. B. J. Glavas. Captain Glavas will 
testify as to the workings and results of the juvenile narcotics squad. 

As we learned yesterday, Captain, this is the only juvenile narcotics 
squad in the entire country, and since we have been studying the gang 
problem, notably in New York City and Chicago and Philadelphia, 
to some extent, principally in the boroughs of New York, we would 
like very much to hear from you on both phases of these dilemmas, 
and you may proceed, sir, in any way you care to present your 
testimony. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. B. J. GLAVAS, JUVENILE DIVISION, 
LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Guavas. Thank you, sir. The juvenile narcotics squad of Los 
Angeles was organized in 1950, and to clarify one point I might men- 
tion that it is merely part of the juvenile division here in Los Angeles, 
works with the juvenile division, and their responsibility is limited 
to juveniles who are found to be in use of narcotics, and to persons 
who supply them with narcotics. 

We have, of course, a Narcotics Detective Division in Los Angeles, 
and they handle the bulk of the narcotic work. Inasmuch as the 
narcotic problem as it applies to juveniles is somewhat symptomatic 
of a larger problem, and one which I am most concerned about, 
delinquency, I would like to have you bear with me for just a mo- 
ment while I say a few things about delinquency per se. 

Chairman Hrenninos. That is the reason we are here, talking. We 
are not bearing with you, you are entitled to come to us. Go ahead 
and tell us what you have to say, please. 

Mr. Guavas. I think it is evident to all concerned, interested per- 
sons, that juvenile delinquency has increased in volume and intensity 
toa rather frightening degree, and this in a country that enjoys the 
highest standard of living known to mankind, and where the welfare 
of the juvenile is the major consideration of the social workers, edu- 
cators, and the like. 

Since 1950 juvenile arrests have established an upward trend in 
Los Angeles, and during this 8-month period there has been an in- 
crease of 118 percent in the number of juveniles arrested by members 
of our department. Now, this can not be explained entirely in terms 
of population. 

hairman Hennines. Now, “arrested,” you mean actually booked, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Guavas. I do. 1950, to give you a rather more concrete ex- 
ample, showed 15 arrests per thousand juveniles. Last year there were 
more than 23 arrests per thousand juveniles. This is in direct relation 
to numbers of juveniles and has no relationship to population. 

On the basis of crimes cleared by arrest in 1958, it has been esti- 
mated that 46 percent of the major crimes committed in this city 
were perpetrated by juveniles. 
eererman Henninos. Now, of course, “by juveniles” you mean 
those 
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Mr. Guavas. Under 18 years of age. 

Chairman Henninos. Eighteen years and under ? 

Mr. Guavas. Right, sir, under 18. 

Chairman Henninos. Under 18. 

Mr. Guavas. Yes. 

Senator Carrotu. Forty-six percent ? 

Mr, Guavas. That is correct. 

Senator Carroti. What year? 

Mr. Guavas. For 1958. 

Chairman Hennines. Now, by “major crimes” do you mean 
felonies ? 

Mr. Guavas. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. Crimes now named as felonies under the law 
are generally those offenses for which one, upon conviction, might 
be sentenced to the penitentiary, is that your concept ? 

Mr. Gravas. If you were an adult. 

Chairman Hennrnas. Yes. 

Mr. Guavas. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennines. That is your concept of a felony, as distin- 
guished from a misdemeanor ? 

Mr. Gravas. In naming them, they are usually part 1 offenses as 
classified by the Federal Bureau of Investigation; half of the agegra- 
vated assaults; one-fifth of the homicides, and/or one-fourth of the 
robberies we estimate were the work of juvenile criminals, 

Although juvenile criminality in all ages is a vast and growing 

roblem, most alarming is the increasing incident of serious crimes 
be ever-younger children. This year the number of persons under 
the age of 15 years accounts for a larger percentage of the city’s major 
crimes. 

In 1958 there were almost 1,300 arrests of children 14 years of age 
and younger for the classified part 1 offenses. I don’t believe this is 
unique to Los Angeles. As a matter of fact, I don’t intend to 
paint 

Chairman Henntinos. We know it isn’t unique, Captain. We know 
it is everywhere, everywhere we have been, and that has been for a 
period of 6 years that I have been on the committee, and my colleagues 
have been—you have been on 2 years, Senator Carroll ? 

Senator Hruska, 2 years. Well, so much for that. 

As we said yesterday, we wanted to make it abundantly clear that 
we are not here to point a finger at Los Angeles; but to try to learn 
about the problem generally, nationwide. Excuse me, Captain. 

Mr. Guavas. In discussing the position of Los Angeles in the gen- 
eral crime picture, we would like to emphasize that we do not think 
we are unique. The fact that we have a juvenile narcotics squad is 
simply because we gave recognition to a problem. The incident of 
juvenile involvement was sufficient to warrant further investigation 
back in 1950, and the establishment of the juvenile narcotics unit to 
deal more directly and positively. 

Now, this has some unfortunate aspects, occasionally, because we 
have arrest figures which indicate a considerable involvement of youth 
in narcotic use in the city of Los Angeles, and I would like to em- 
phasize that this has no measurable relationship to the problem; but 
arrest figures, insofar as narcotic use is concerned, is merely a reflec- 
tion of interest and emphasis on the part of the police. 
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The fact is that we have minimum amounts of personnel in the 
Los Angeles Police Department. We must zealously guard the ap- 

intment of this force. 

Chairman Hennrines. Do you know of any department in the coun- 
try that has enough policemen, Captain 

Mr. Gravas. No; I would like to. 

Chairman Henninos. I don’t. 

Mr. Guavas. The thing is one of putting the personnel that we do 
have available to the greatest possible benefit, and we do know, how- 
ever, in the narcotic problem that as we add personnel to the force 
that is out to enforce narcotic traffic, we increase arrests. And I 
believe this states my point sufficiently well. We don’t have any index 
that will establish the involvement in this area, no more than anyone 
else has an index to the involvement of juveniles in narcotics. 

Senator Carroitu. May I interrupt you to ask, have you related the 
increase in crime on the part of those 18 and under—TI think you said 
46 percent of your crime in Los Angeles—and then those below 15, a 
major portion of that, an increase in the crimes by younger children, 
serious crimes, is there any relation between that and the use of mari- 
huana and heroin? What do your reports show on that ? 

Mr. Guavas. Well, our report shows that 80 percent of the young- 
sters apprehended on narcotic violations have previously had contact 
with the police for other offenses. As a matter of fact, it will even 
run higher in most cases than 80 percent, but 80 to 90 percent of the 
youth that we arrest for narcotic offenses have been arrested for other 
crimes. 

Chairman Henninos. That does not necessarily mean, of course, 
that the other offenses for which they have been arrested were com- 
mitted under the influence of narcotics, does it ? 

Mr. Guavas. No, sir. It is merely symptomatic of a pattern of 
behavior. 

Chairman Hennineos. There is a high order of probability, we 
might say, might we not, Captain, that they have been using narcotics 
or the marihuana at the time of the commission of the other offenses; 
that is about as close as we will ever get to—— 

Senator Hruska. Captain, bearing that 80 percent figure in mind, 
suppose—it is a very remote “suppose”—but suppose that narcotics 
was totally out of the picture. Would you still have a juvenile de- 
linquency problem here in this community ? 

Mr. Guavas. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Hruska. And of what proportions? 

Mr. Guavas. No question, this would be in the area of blue sky 
guessing, so far as I am concerned. Again, we can not determine the 
amount of crime that is a direct result of narcotic use, any more than 
we can discover the amount of narcotic use per se. We can only 
speculate in this area. 

We do know this, however, in relation to the youths using narcotics: 
Our experience indicates that of those arrested 10 percent are users 
. heroin; the remaining group are marihuana users or dangerous 

ru 

Chairman Henninos. Now, by “users,” Captain, what would you 
consider the quantity; do you have any criterion as to the quantity of 
marihuana used by a juvenile to constitute him a user, regularly, 
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habitually, daily, weekly, occasionally? Have you even gotten that 
far into it? That is pretty hard to get at, isn’t it? 

Mr. Guavas. I can say safely that when they graduate to the use 
of heroin it becomes regular. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, heroin does, of course. 

Mr. Guavas. Marihuana, they say, is not physically addicting, but 
I have been smoking cigarettes for a great number of years, and I wil] 
attest to the fact that they are psychologically addicting, and I be- 
lieve marihuana will at least fall within that category. 

Chairman Hennrnoas. I think I said yesterday that I learned when 
I introduced the first marihuana bill, that was passed by the Congress 
in 1935, that was not brought in under the Harrison Act, because it 
was said that it was not addicting, and it was not a narcotic, chemi- 
cally. Cannabis sativa is the chemical name for it, as you know. I 
tried every way I could to get it in under the Harrison Act, but 
couldn’t make it. 
You are convinced it is psychologically addicting, aren’t you? 
Mr. Guavas. Very much so. Asa matter of fact 
Chairman Henninos. I never thought there was any question about 
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Mr. Guavas. Asa matter of fact, I am convinced that marihuana use 
is merely the forerunner to the use of heroin. I don’t believe that 
we have ever encountered a single case in our narcotic unit where a 
user of heroin had not previously had extensive use of marihuana. 

Senator Carroti. May I interrupt you to take you back to the prin- 
cipal question that I was trying to get some information on: 46 per- 
cent of the crime in 1958 of this community was committed by juve- 
niles under 18 years of age. Do we know what percentage were users 
of narcotics? 

Mr. Guavas. No, sir, Senator. We would not have that information. 

Senator Carrotu. For example, I think you said that half of that 
were aggravated assaults, assaults was the term you used. Now, how 
much of the assaults that these teenagers committed were responsible 
because of narcotics, do you have any figures on that? 

Mr. Guavas. No, no direct figures. I might comment to this extent, 
though: Narcotics use correlates highly with the other high-frequency 
areas of crime in the city. The high-frequency areas of crime in this 
city we can pinpoint rather well by area, and the incidents of narcotic 
use by youngsters, you can superimpose patternwise over these areas. 
The areas of high juvenile violence are the same areas that we are 
talking about. The areas in which violations occur most frequently 
are the same areas in which we find excessive use of narcotics. 

Senator Carrot. I think the reason that Senator Hruska raised 
this issue—I have been led to believe by what I read, not what I have 
heard from the witness stand—that heroin is not that type of a nar- 
cotic which is conducive to violence. Do you have any observation to 
make on that? 

Mr. Guavas. No. I believe that what you have here is reasonably 
correct. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, now, Captain, isn’t that an individual 
matter, some people are violent, irrespective whether they use a drug 
or not? How can we establish that as a fact? We know that many 
crimes of violence are committed without the use of any drug. So that 
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we say that one who may have violent proclivities, takes heroin, heroin 
might even act as a sedative in such a case, might it not ? 

Mr. Guavas. Of course, I would like to clarify one thing: I am not 
an authority on drugs at all. I am, I hope, an authority to a limited 
extent on enforcement. 

Chairman Hennines. I am sure you are. 

Mr. Gravas. And I think that a great deal of this thing we are 
talking about, of course, could be said this way, that juveniles, for 
the most part, are involved in marihuana use, and while heroin is a 
drug that produces a different effect, one of passivity, euphoria, what 
have you, the fact of the matter is that violence does occasionally occur 
even with heroin users when they are not in possession of the drug. 

Senator Carrot. That is exactly the point. If they don’t have the 
drug, then they commit the crime to get the money to get the drug. 
But I was getting to the point of assaults, and I was trying to sepa- 
rate, if I could, the narcotic problem from, which I think there is 
another major problem of juvenile delinquency, which has many other 
social aspects, does it not ? 

Mr. Guavas. Yes. 

Senator Carroiu. That is why I am pressing a little bit for figures, 
in this enormous rate of crime, how much is attributable to narcotics 
and how much is attributable to something else. That is really the 
purpose of my question. 

Mr. Guavas. Marihuana use, of course, when we are talking about 
youngsters, is not exactly the same situation as heroin would be with 
adults. Marihuana is relatively cheap, relatively easy to obtain. It 
can be used without creating an expensive habit to supply. 

The moment, however, that they are graduated to heroin use, why, 
you then have a serious problem in high finances, and this, of course, 
is the reason for the tremendous amount of crimes against property 
that are committed by heroin users. 

Senator Carroiyi. Put the question more specifically: When you 
bring in a juvenile, he is charged with a crime, do you attempt to 
determine whether he committed that crime—and he is a marihuana 
user—do you put it on the report? How do you gather statistics on 
it? This is what I had in mind, really. How do these youngsters 
that are in this crime that are users of marihuana, for example, or 
heroin 

Mr. Guavas. We do not keep statistics on the numbers of crimes 
or the numbers of arrests that have occurred, not related to the nar- 
cotic, as we apply it to the individual. Each case is investigated for 
possible use, where we arrest a juvenile, if we suspect it, but 

Senator Carroty. We would not be distorting this whole picture if 
we left the impression that the major part of this crime was com- 
mitted by the teenager because of narcotics? 

Mr. Gravas. Oh, I would say definitely that would be true. 

Chairman Henninos. Proceed, Captain. 

Mr. Guavas. It is difficult to determine the areas of interest. I think 
that the prompting that you have given me, the question, probably 
has elicited more information—if you have any questions in the area 
of our problem, I would be happy to make an effort to answer them. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I would only like to say this, Captain: We 
have been at this a good many years; some of us have been prosecu- 
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tors, district attorneys, and we have also, some of us, been in rehabilj- 
tation work. You can’t pinpoint this business, can you ? 

Mr. Guavas. No. 

Chairman Hennrneos. By that I mean so-called youth crime, | 
am not talking about what we call eee in the euphemistic 
sense of the word. I am talking about crime. I am speaking of rob. 
bery, murder, rape, purse-snatching, serious vandalism, things of 
that kind. There is no golden specific panacea. If we knew that, we 
could inject—is that your opinion, Captain? We found that to be 
pretty general. 

Mr. Guavas. I believe that pretty generally the matter of crime 
causation can be attributed to many problems. 

Chairman Henninos. Exactly. 

Mr. Guavas. However, I believe that generally in this country that 
we have thrown aside some of the proven concepts of treatment in 
favor of rather doubtful ones. 

The situation, insofar as treatment is concerned, is fine for the 
individual, and maybe we have learned enough in the past few years 
to make treatment a reality. But the resources for treatment do not 
match the volume of crime nor the volume of juvenile criminals. 
Chairman Hennrnes. Now then you mean the voluntary agencies, 
as well as the official agencies, don’t you, Captain ? 

Mr. Guavas. I do, and I believe that in the face of the volume of 
crime that we are facing that maybe we should return to more tried 
and proven methods, at least, to give equal rights to the law-abiding 
that we afford the offenders. 

I think that the matter of security of the person and home of the 
law-abiding citizen has been neglected in recent years. 

Chairman Henninos. Some of us on this committee try to take a 
very realistic and hardheaded view of this business. You have got 
to protect and you should protect and we must protect the people who 
are behaving themselves in their homes, and as to their property and 
persons. That is one, isn’t it? That comes first. After we have done 
that, we can have various views about rehabilitation. We can try 
various views about quarantine or imprisonment or parole or the 
many, many facets of these things that ultimately come up for con- 
sideration. But the first and most important thing, I think we have 
all learned—we didn’t know before—is, protect the people who are 
behaving themselves. That includes the schoolteachers, includes other 
children, includes the community itself. 

Senator Carroty. What do you think, Captain, is the reason for 
this increase in crime on the part of juveniles, just briefly, your own 
opinion? Forget about narcotics for a while. What is your own 
opinion ? 

Mr. Guavas. Well, I believe, first—I have thought a great deal 
about this, Senator, and without taking too much of the committee’s 
time, I think it can be boiled up in these records, that people in this 
country have generally been taught in recent years that there is no 
longer black and white, that everything is a series of grays. There 
are no positives, there are no rights, there are no wrongs that are 
definite any longer. So we have had, I think, a breakdown in the 
moral and ethical climate of the country. Children grow up today 
without any positive viewpoints on right or wrong. I think you have 
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geen ample evidence of that recently in reference to the television 
roblems. 

This, in essence, is the situation in which you throw children, into 
a world in which they have no positive values. I think that the 
courts in this country have, with legal fetishism, fed this popular be- 
lief that you are not actually wrong. The courts have abandoned 
their real function. 

Chairman Henninos. Some courts. 

Mr. Guavas. A search for truth. 

Chairman Henninoes. Some courts, Captain. 

Mr. Guavas. Some courts. Asa matter of fact, gentlemen, I think 
that at the present time—this is a humble opinion from just a cop— 
but I think that the legislative and executive branches of our Govern- 
ment, both at the Federal and State level, are now subordinate to the 
judiciary ; that in essence is what I think is wrong. 

Senator Carroti. Captain, would you not say, from what you have 
said, that this essentially begins in the home, if there is a breaking 
down of morals and ethics, concepts, teaching of rights; with rights 
there goes some ota the question of whether the parent is 
taking proper care of the child. You talk about rehabilitation and 
penitentiaries and hospitals, but where is the preventive work going 
on? Isit going on inthecommunity? And how is it going on? 

Mr. Guavas. We have preventive work, but, Senator, the home is 
not the important unit that it once was. 

The mediums of communication today make the home merely a place 
to go occasionally for rest. The climate of this country is no longer 
setin the home. The climate of the individual is set by the multitude 
of happenings that occur daily and come to the attention of both 
youngsters and adults through the press, radio, and television. These 
are the things that they gage their respect for law from, respect for 
order. 

Senator Carrot. You think that we are getting away from the old 
American mores, and that the home is no longer a place to train the 
child? Where can youtrain them? Many of them don’t go to church. 
Can we throw it upon the schools? 

Mr. Guavas. This is regrettable, and this is an area I am not an 
authority on, certainly. I regret the fact that the home is not—I think 
that if you may look back to the period of the depression, the period 
of the depression was a period of low incidence of crime throughout 
the country, and I think this occurred for only one reason: People 
without money stayed home. The family became a solid unit. The 
family was important, because outside the family there was very little. 
The family was a source of food, was a source of comfort, and was a 
source of shelter. 

Chairman Henninos. Captain, may I interrupt you, please? I 
don’t like to interrupt you, but are you sure that the period of depres- 
sion was a period when there was relatively less crime? I happen 
to have been trying felony cases in the courtroom in a city of 2 million 
at that time, of which eo later the district attorney, and I was 
prosecuting and trying gangsters and murderers and thieves and bank 
robbers in 1929 to 1934. I don’t mean to dispute or argue with you, 
Captain, but I know that in my own city, in St. Louis, that we had 
some very rough going back in the so-called period of the depression. 
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We had very heavy dockets, very heavy caseload. Try a case, one jur 
would be out and we would be impaneling another. In felonies I am 
talking about, not misdemeanors. 

Senator Hruska. Were you speaking of juvenile crimes or crimes 
overall ? 

Mr. Guavas. I was speaking of crime overall. 

Senator Carroiu. I must agree with Senator Hennings, I was pros- 
ecuting in that period myself; as a matter of fact, we used to prepare 
papers, that crime is a symptom of social disorder, greater poverty, 
more crimes. But I think there is much in what you say. There 
is a different type of crime stemming from an entirely different type 
of social condition. 

Chairman Hennines. Los Angeles has changed a lot, too, since then, 
hasn’t it, Captain ? 

Mr. Guavas. Very much. 

Chairman Henninos. Grown enormously. 

Senator Carrotu. Sort of an age of materialism where people are 
aying more attention to property than they are their own homes, 
Vould you not say this is true? This is not only a low-income group 

problem; this is a middle-income group problem, too. 

Mr. Guavas. That is right. 

Senator Carrotu. I can only say, in my own State, Colorado, that 
the church groups and the PTA’s are moving into this field, because 
they feel it is basic around homelife. And I ask you, I recommend to 
you—you have had years of experience, and I know when you are in 
this field day in and day out you are inclined to become discouraged— 
the community can do these things, and in a preventive way, but they 
have got to do it through groupings, and I can understand your con- 
cern about some of the decisions, but don’t blame the courts always, 
It is not the court’s fault. It is the failure of the community itself; 
T don’t mean Los Angeles; I mean any community. And sometimes 
it is so big the community doesn’t know how to get hold of it—as 
Senator Hennings and others have found in New York, but you had 
an entirely different situation there. Of course, with the exploding 
population of Los Angeles, it is remarkable that you have done as 


good a job as you have under the circumstances. So don’t be dis- 
couraged about it. 


Mr. Guavas. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. Captain, I worked with police officers for 8 
years of my life as a prosecutor, and you have not only my admiration 
but my sympathy, and, I hope, understanding. I have worked very 
closely with the police, detectives, in the prosecution of cases, and— 
Senator Hruska, excuse me, I meant to ask you 

Senator Hruska. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I just wanted to say that we are very grateful 
to have a working member of this fine police department, doing the 
best you can here, and under the most difficult conditions. I am very 
happy to have you here, and you have given us some very fine evidence 
indeed. Thank you very much for coming. 
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(The prepared statement of Captain Glavas was marked “Exhibit 
No. 17” and reads as follows :) 


EXHIBIT No. 17 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CAPT. B. J. GLAVAS, JUVENILE Division, Los ANGELES 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


EXTENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


It is evident to all concerned and interested persons that juvenile delinquency 
has increased in volume and intensity to a frightening degree—and this in a 
country that enjoys the highest standard of living known to mankind, and 
where the welfare of the juvenile is given major consideration by social workers, 
educators, recreation directors, physicians, and counselors. 

Since 1950 juvenile arrests have established an upward trend unparalleled in 
the history of Los Angeles. During this Syear period, there has been an in- 
crease of 118 percent in the number of juveniles arrested by members of our 
department. This cannot be explained entirely by the population increase. 
1950 showed 15 arrests for every 1,000 juveniles; last year there were more 
than 23 arrests per 1,000 juveniles. 

On the basis of crimes cleared by arrest in 1958, it has been estimated that 
46 percent of the major crimes committed in this city were perpetrated by juve- 
niles. The picture was also one of violence. Half of the aggravated assaults 
one-fifth of the homicides, and over one-fourth of the robberies were the work 
of juvenile criminals. 

Although juvenile criminality in all ages is a vast and growing problem, most 
alarming is the increasing incidence of serious crime by younger children. Each 
year the number of persons under the age of 15 years accounts for a larger 
percentage of the city’s major crime. In 1958 there were almost 2,300 arrests 
of children 14 years of age and younger for part I offenses. 

This trend in juvenile delinquency is not unique to Los Angeles. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation reports that arrests of persons under 18 years have 
increased about 10 percent each year for the past 5 years. Last year juveniles 
were the subject of 65 percent of the arrests for auto theft and almost 50 per- 
cent of those for burglary and for larceny. 

In 1948 less than 300,000 children, 10 through 17 years of age, appeared be- 
fore the juvenile courts of the United States. By 1957 this had increased to 
603,000. Court records show that of the number of children brought before a 
court, more than 35 percent have been there on one or more prior occasions. 

Data on juvenile arrestees has been compiled by the bureau of criminal sta- 
tistics for the past 2 years only, so meaningful trends on a State level have not 
been established. However, a 4-percent increase in juvenile delinquency ar- 
rests in California was shown in 1958 over 1957. The juvenile arrests generally 
accounted for 15 percent of arrests for violent crimes, 40 percent of all burglary 
arrests, 60 percent of auto theft arrests, and 8 percent of the narcotic felony 
arrests. 

THE JUVENILE NARCOTIC PROBLEM 


It is not possible to state with any degree of accuracy the extent of juvenile 
involvement with narcotics in Los Angeles. Unlike other crimes which are re- 
ported and become a matter of statistical record, narcotic offenses are committed 
in secret. The victim of the dope peddler, also in violation of the law, is in no 
hurry to advertise his drug habits. Arrest figures for specific offenses will 
usually provide an index to police effectiveness when correlated with crime re- 
ports. However, in the matter of narcotics, arrest figures are merely an indica- 
tion that the police are giving attention to the problem. They do not reflect the 
extent of the problem. 

Our experience shows that adding personnel to the narcotic enforcement unit 
will result in an increase of arrests. Unfortunately, our total personnel is lim- 
ited and their duties manifold. Our criteria for deployment must therefore be 
a reflection of greatest need. 
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Prior to World War II, the juvenile narcotic problem in Los Angeles was 
negligible. In 1942, 2 arrests were made; this had increased to 108 by 1946, 
By 1950 there was a sufficient indication that the problem was serious and ip. 
creasing, that a concerted police effort in this direction was needed, and at that 
time the juvenile narcotic unit was formed for the purpose of apprehending ang 
investigating all juveniles involved in narcotic violations, and all persons re 
gardless of age who furnish narcotics to juveniles. It was quickly realized that 
this specialized, but very small, group of investigators was worthwhile. For 
each of the following 5 years a greater number of arrests was made until 1956 
when over 800 juveniles were arrested for narcotic violations. The past 2 years 
have shown some decrease, which may be attributable to increasing enforcement 
difficulties which includes, among other things, the growing sophistication of 
the youthful offenders. 

During 1958 boys were arrested in possession of narcotics 210 times and girls 
27 times. An additional 285 arrests were made of juveniles who admitted use, 
Involvement increases with age, with the greatest number of arrests occurring 
in the 16- and 17-year age groups. Approximately 80 percent of all youngsters 
arrested for narcotic violations are using marihuana and approximately 10 per. 
cent are heroin addicts, or near addicts—the remaining 10 percent engage in the 
illegal use of benzedrine and other drugs. 

The growing concern over the phenomenal increase in delinquency often raises 
the question: “Is delinquent behavior the result of narcotic use or does the use 
of narcotics lead to delinquent behavior?” This is making a distinction without 
a difference. The juvenile involved in narcotics is a delinquent when he smokes 
his first marihuana cigarette, whether or not he has committed any prior unlaw- 
ful acts. However, it appears that delinquency patterns are formed prior to 
involvement in narcotic violations. During the first 6 months of this year 90 
percent of those investigated by the juvenile narcotic unit had prior contact with 
the police, and practically all of the remaining 10 percent had shown some eyi- 
dence of maladjustment in the school, home, or other social setting. 

Because the use of narcotics is one form of delinquency, it follows that it 
flourishes in the high delinquency areas of the city and among those groups 
who show a higher predilection to crime. The typical road to narcotic addiction 
begins in the individual who has failed to develop adequate controls and who 
has never learned that real personal freedom involves limitations on behavior. 
Opportunities for antisocial behavior are readily available in an area of high 
mobility and low regard for law. The youngster starts by engaging in petty 
thefts, curfew violations, and other criminal behavior. He finds status and 
group acceptance of the aggressive expressions of hostility with others of simi- 
lar attitudes. Marihuana is easily introduced into such a setting and soon he 
is “toking up” with his associates in the school and neighborhood. Marihuana is 
cheap, it is easy to obtain, and it leaves no telltale breath; but in many cases it 
isn’t enough to satisfy our young delinquent and the next easy step is heroin. 
Every juvenile heroin addict that has come to our attention started with 
marihuana. Once on heroin, he is by necessity obliged to engage in more fre 
quent and serious crimes in order to finance his increasingly expensive habit. 
There are those who prefer to call narcotic addiction a “disease.” If it is 
a disease, then we must say it is a contagious and almost incurable one. After 
months of incarceration or hospitalization when the physical need for the nar- 
cotic has long since left the addict, his first desire on release is to obtain an- 
other supply. Addicts do not lend themselves to psychotherapy ; they are loath 
to give up their perverse method of meeting life’s problems. This was illus- 
trated recently when a 17-year-old boy, en route to the Federal hospital in Fort 
Worth, Tex., refused to tell our juvenile officers where he had hidden a cap of 
heroin, stating, “I might want it when I get out.” This boy had a long record, be- 
ginning when he was 12 years old, and included grand theft auto, burglary, rob- 
bery, and forgery. By the time he was 15 years old he had become a habitual 
user of marihuana. A year later he was a heroin addict. This is an example 
of a boy who had for 5 years been the recipient of rehabilative treatment pro- 
grams offered by the probation department and the California Youth Authority; 
yet, his first act after months of detention was to rush to his stash of heroin, 
and by the time he was picked up the following day he had used 7% caps of 
heroin. 

We hear that causal factors in narcotic addiction lie in the psychological and 
Social areas, but the one most essential condition to addiction is to have access 
to the narcotics. Juveniles report that it is easy to obtain marihuana and heroin 
from pushers in this area. Law enforcement in Los Angeles approaches the 
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problem of availability by attempting to remove the peddlers from the com- 
munity through arrest and prosecution. Recent court decisions have made the 
police officer’s efforts in this direction extremely difficult, and seem to offer 
more protection to the dope peddler than to his victims. Community safety is 
peing sacrificed by the frequent release, on specious technical grounds, of known 
criminals. : 

In March of this year, a 17-year-old boy was arrested by the juvenile narcotic 
unit for the possession of a large quantity of heroin. He named his source of 
supply, an adult peddler, who was subsequently arrested. At the time of the 
adult’s arrest, 40 caps of heroin were recovered from his possession; 700 addi- 
tional caps of heroin were recovered from his home. The arrestee stated he 
nad recently obtained the narcotics in Tijuana. Because, later, the juvenile 
refused to testify, the court reasoned that the arrest for possessing heroin was 
illegal, that confiscation of the heroin was accomplished in an illegal manner, 
and that all admissions made by the arrestee were inadmissible. The case 
was dismissed. 

This increasing legal fetishism has hemmed in law enforcement in its efforts 
to arrest and prosecute. The lack of strong, vigorous action by the courts in 
their sentences and decisions has also been a source of great comfort and 
financial gain to the narcotic peddler, who goes free to spread the contagious 
“disease” of addiction and all it means in terms of misery and crime to our 
young people. 

There is no one solution to the juvenile narcotic problem; rather, solutions 
must be sought in all areas. 

However, until that day arrives when a solution more palatable is forth- 
coming, I urge you to place your faith in a strict, uncompromising enforcement 
of the law. 

Some say because we still have 60,000 to 80,000 narcotic addicts in this country 
enforcement has failed. These are undoubtedly the same people who advance 
illogical syllogisms to the effect that because we still have crimes of rape, rob- 
bery, and murder that punishment is not a deterrent. This is the most ridicu- 
lous and vicious kind of nonsense. In answer to this, it should be pointed out 
that the Harrison Act was passed in 1914. During the First World War, 1 out 
of every 1,500 draftees was rejected because of drug addiction. World War II 
proved that drug addiction had decreased when only 1 out of every 10,000 
draftees was rejected for addiction. If the rate prior to enforcement measures 
were taken had continued we would now have an estimated 425,000 addicts. 
This greatly improved situation certainly cannot be credited to highly suc- 
cessful medical or psychiatric treatment, because results of present-day treat- 
ment programs have been less encouraging. Nor can it be attributed to any 
improvement in our moral standards, nor in the lessening of tension and 
stresses in everyday living. Therefore, it must be concluded that enforcement 
has been effective. 

It is believed that prohibitory measures can be even more effective if the 
courts return to a search for the truth in criminal cases rather than permitting 
themselves to be caught up in a network of legal fetishism through which the 
known criminal walks free. No one seriously disputes that law enforcement has 
made tremendous strides in recent years in raising ethical standards of perform- 
ance. Occasions of dishonesty, brutality, and unwarranted exercise of authority 
have constantly diminshed. Yet, judicial decisions recently have placed more 
and more restrictions on the police, increasing the handicaps to effective law en- 
forcement to the joy of the criminal and the sorrow of his victim—and all of 
society is his victim. 

It is believed great strides can be taken in wiping out this highly contagious 
“disease” of narcotic addiction by removing the narcotic addict, whether he is 
juvenile or adult, from the community. Stiff, sure, and long sentences should 
be given to all peddlers. If any treatment is to be accepted by an addict, it 
will be only on an enforced basis. Seventy-five percent of voluntary commit- 
ments to the Federal hospitals leave before the conclusion of the minimum treat- 
ment period of 4% months. If treatment isn’t effective, as so often proves to be 
the case, at least the addict isn’t out in the community infecting others. 

Finally, we should reevaluate our present approach to the total problem of 
juvenile delinquency. We have gone to great lengths to place the responsibility 
for delinquency on anything and everything except the delinquent himself. 
We hear pat cliches such as, “There is no such thing as a bad boy,” “He’s a prod- 
uct of his environment,” or he is “socially maladjusted.” We are afraid to use 
such terms as “criminal” and “punishment.” Even in this philosophy there is 
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no consistency. If a person achieves in the face of handicaps, he as an jp- 
dividual is given credit; but if he fails, responsibility for his failure lies with 
his parents, his school, his environment, and everywhere but with the individua), 

Psychologists and social workers would have us believe that mankind is a 
miserable, inert blob of protoplasm, involuntarily pushed and pulled in different 
directions, the victim of his inner stresses on the one hand and his outer presses 
on the other. Let us give back to our young people the divine-given right of 
self-will—that which sets humans above the animal kingdom. Let us instill jn 
our children concepts of right and wrong, good and bad; and then let each in- 
dividual make his own decision about the direction he will take. Let the re. 
sponsibility be his—and the consequences, whether credit and acclaim or blame 
and censure. 
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JUVENILE NARCOTIC PROBLEM 





I. The problem: 


A. Difficulty of accurate determination of the extent. 
B. Growth since World War II. 

C. Extent of juvenile narcotic problem in Los Angeles. 
D. Correlation to other crimes. 
. Causes of the problem : 


A. Individual predisposition to delinquency. 


















B. 
C. 
D. 


Poor moral climate of environment. 
Lack of successful treatment methods. 
Availability of narcotics. 




























E. Blocks to enforcement and prosecution. 
Solutions: 


A. Realistic approach to enforcement. 
B. Removal of the addict from the community. 
C. Return to old standards of morality. 


III. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


1. “Comments on Narcotic Drugs,” interim report of the Joint Committee of 
the American Bar Association and the American Medical Association on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, 1958. 

2. “The Narcotic Problem,’ UCLA Law Review, June 1954. 

3. “Narcotics,” Law and Contemporary Problems, vol. XXII, No. 1, winter, 
1957. 

4. “Juvenile Delinquency,” U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
March 1957. 

5. “Narcotic Addiction,” Citizens Advisory Committee to Attorney General 
on Crime Prevention, March 1954. 

6. Miscellaneous material, juvenile narcotic unit, analytical unit, juvenile 
division, Los Angeles Police Department. 


(Documents submitted by Captain Glavas subsequent to the hear- 
ings, were marked “Exhibits Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, and 29” and are as follows:) 

ExuIsiT No. 18 


City or Los ANGELES JUVENILE CRIME RATE INDEX (8-YEAR AVERAGE) 





The police administrator is interested in knowing, if possible, what proportion 
of reported crime is committed by juveniles. Since part I crimes are more 
reliably reported than other criminal complaints, the number of such crimes 
committed by juveniles, if known, would be an accurate measure of the extent 
of juvenile delinquency. 
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The juvenile crime rate index is derived by utilizing the number of crimes 
jn the part I class which are cleared by all arrests and determining the per- 
centage which is cleared by the arrest of juveniles. 


| 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 1957 


io bate | 


| Average 


1958 


Percent 
Homicide ’ 15 | 0.12 | 0.14 0.09 | 0.18 14 
Rai 13 | .28| 13] .11| 10 | 18] .14] . 15 
obbery ; ; - Cn te rc a ee 28 
Aggravated assault 3 ‘ .43 .45 4 -51 | .50 4 44 
Burglary ‘ - 4g . 44 . 56 of -48 | .48 . 5 50 
L x 82] .31] .34] «3 .39| .38| .36 36 
Auto theft : 63 | .66| . 76 | [70 |: 68 
All part I Sond . 39] .42| .46| .48 | .46| .46 | 43 


Los Angeles Police Department, juvenile analytical, March 1960. 
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UXHIBIT No. 20 


Juvenile population arrest rate 


_ 

















Year Juvenile Arrest rate Year | Juvenile Arrest rate 
population ! per 1,000 | population! | per 1,000 
a 480, 000 15. 3 | a as csccbbematicieatomiea | 562, 000 17.2 
Bones 5 beti-- 492, (00 SS OR ooh ec nese 650, 000 20.7 
i qaaeesatece~ 516, 000 15.8 00 -----3 2 672, 000 21.5 
is do giaccmdoins 527, 000 16.5 i idcncokacisdibicadsnat 693, 000 23. 2 
a ee 536, 000 16.8 ] Pe eceih cutie amines 721, 000 25.3 





1 Birth to 17 years, inclusive. 





Arrests Per 1000 Juvenile 






1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 





Juvenile Division 
Analytical Unit 
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ExHIsIT No. 21 


los Angeles Police Department 
RATE OF INCREASE 







Juvenile Populatio; 
0-17 yrs inc. ’ 


Juvenile Division 
Personnel 

























1950 1951 1952 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 





1953 1961 









Arrests Popul ation 
1950 ——7375 ————— 480,000 


Juvenile Division 


1959 ——18291 Analytical Unit 





———— 721 ,000 
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ExHIBIT No. 22 


JUVENTLE DLVTSIOR 


Juvenile Arrests 





Ae 
{igor 
icone 
Nac iit at 
rLLEEEE PLLELLAT 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Now Dec 


Juvenile Division 
Analytical Unit 3/60 


Exuisir No. 23 
City of Los Angeles 


ALL, CRIMES CLEARED BY ARREST 


8 Year Average 
1952-1959 





UVEAILE...Birth to 17 yrs. ine. 


ADULT..... All others Juvenile Division 
Analytical 3/60 
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ExuHrsit No. 24 


Juvenile division, year 1959 
elitr naire 


Arrest rate Density 
Division Juvenile | Percent of | Juvenile | Percent of | per 1,000 | per square 
pomialinn arrests total juveniles | mile rating! 


University 
Hollenbeck 


Hollywood 

Wilshire 

West Los Angeles 

Van Nuys 

PENG CRIES fb ccncncdoc.-- izisn 
Highland Park 

77th Street 


North Hollywood 
tres i ck Sasatie 


ee 
LON LOND OOD BO SO 
Ne OONMK WAIHI wOOre oO 


721, 000 


2 
o 











1 Density per square mile rating indicates the position a division maintains in the city; i.e., No. “1” is the 
division having the greatest density per square mile of total population, whereas ‘‘14”’ indicates the least 
density per square mile of total population. 

2 Inasmuch as these divisions have within their boundaries areas conducive to the congregation of persons 
not residing within the confines of these divisions, it is felt that the arrest rate per 1,000 juvenile population 
does not offer a fair basis for comparison. 
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Exutsit No. 25 


LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT 
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959 COMPARED TO 1958 
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JUVENILE DIVISION, ANALYTICAL 
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ExuHrsit No. 26 


Juvenile narcotic statistics, 1954-59 


—_——<—S— wv 
1954 1955 1956 1957 


eee ME = dwt nnsss 391 682 





Sex: 
DE, necttwus sete cathe Mite 300 
EE RRS Se 91 


Narcotics: 
Marihuana. .......-.-.. isle ia 
Heroin 51 
Other (drugs) 


eh a teciinm iw vdionns 


DIVISION OF ARREST 


Central 
University 
Hollenbeck 





ENOOE. 0 occ ccncenn : 
Wilshire 

West Los Angeles_-...._--- 
aaa 
oS SS eee 
Highland Park-_..........-.-- 
77th Street 

Pita cane eo. 2a 
doh Pada cus sews 
North Hollywood-.....---- 


SSSRELRNASLSS 




















a 
— 


1 Figure included in Van Nuys. 
2 3-year average. 
3 2-year average. 


NOTE.—1955 outside arrest figures not included. 


ExuHisit No. 27 
Narcotic arrests by age group and sex 


JANUARY THROUGH MARCH 31, 1960 


NAF 


Boys 








Total. _-_- 


Total NAF arrests___---- 
Total 700-K arrests_ -_--- 


Total, 1959____-_- 
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The next witness is Capt. Walter H; Madden. Captain Madden is 
captain of the Narcotics Division of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment. He has been a member of the department for 18 years, I believe, 

I noticed you were here yesterday ishowing the proceedings, I hope, 
with interest. You probably were familiar with most of the matters 
which were testified. We appreciate your having been here all day 
yesterday, Captain. 

Without further preliminary, I welcome you and thank you for 
coming, on behalf of this committee, and you may proceed in any 
manner that pleases you. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER H. MADDEN, CAPTAIN, NARCOTICS 
DIVISION, LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Mappen. Thank you, Senator Hennings. 

Chairman Hennines. You may read from a paper or notes or speak 
extemporaneously. 

Mr. Mappen. Gentlemen, I am pleased to be here. It is good to see 
you all interested in our problem. We hope you can help us with our 
problem. 

I have no prepared statement. I have some material here I would 
like to give you. It was prepared so that one can quickly and easily 
see the problem and the results that the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment is having in connection with the problem. 

Chairman Henntnos. These are saath and graphs, are they, for 
the most part, Captain ? 

Mr. Mappen. Yes, sir. 


Chairman Henninoes. May I offer them to the gentlemen of the 
committee and ask that they be made a part of the file of these 
proceedings ? 

Senator Hruska. I think that would be splendid, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Henninos. There being no objection, they will be made a 
part of the record of these proceedings. 
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(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 30, 31, 
and 32 and are as follows:) 


ExuHrpiTt No. 30 


- 


Exursit No. 31 


Los Angeles, Calif., sentences for narcotic offenses 


Los 
Sentence Angeles Sentence 
County 
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15 years to life. 
210 years to life. 


Note.—Los Angeles County period: Oct. 1, 1958, to Oct. 1, 1959; Federal period: 9 months of 1959. Los 
Angeles Police Department sentences unavailable. 
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Exu sit No. 32 
Los Angeles, Calif., Police Department disposition of narcotic cases made by 
police department, 1958 


Of the 674 felony narcotic charges which were filed, and the defendants cop- 
victed, the following is a breakdown of the sentences: 


State prison 


mene. 00s SUNT tame i cclttctaanicecndis alii irene nicrtnin cecilia 7 
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dail: anil/or fine—partial suspension..22 +=... ..6..666 cen cc 25, 
San Quentin suspended, sentenced to county jail______________-_-________ 18 
Be I an rh ee 1 
SOE re It I oh i ire reorient 3 
rrr INO ROR 0 2 oe st 1 
nnn Fe Ed geile cs diancaie wi cabanas 21 

a a cal cca eid ac os cara cacao cca osetia 674 


Mr. Mappen. As you mention, Senator Hennings, I attended this 
all day yesterday, and I have interestingly heard what was said, and 
I feel that whatever I may add now would be cumulative to what we 
have already heard. However, I would be happy to attempt to answer 
any questions that you may ask that would be within the field of nar- 
cotic law enforcement within the city of Los Angeles. 

Chairman HEenninos. Captain Madden, may I suggest, then, if it is 
agreeable to my colleagues of the committee, that you tell us anything 
that you think was not adverted to or mentioned yesterday, or suf- 
ficiently emphasized, and bear down on those points that you think 
require further emphasis or further explanation. Can you think of 
anything thus far that has not been developed or properly emphasized? 

Mr. Mappen. I can add nothing more. I could reiterate what was 
said. I feel we have a problem, we have a serious problem in the city 
of Los Angeles. The problem has been increasing. 

The question was asked yesterday, Is the increased activity shown 
in the city of Los Angeles due to additional police officers, additional 
law enforcement? I say definitely it is. But besides that we have 
an additional narcotic problem. 

We conducted a lengthy training program for 4,000 members of 
the police department in 1952 and 1953, where we feel that every 
member of the department now is familiar with the narcotic condi- 
tion that he may run into. He is not an expert, but he can recognize 
a situation that he makes arrests for. 

We have had continued court decisions that have hampered us in 
our work. We started with the Cahan decision. This affected these 
4,000 men in the field greatly. Now, they have difficulty—through 
their police intuition, if they stop a car at 4 o’clock in the morning 
and find marihuana or heroin in the car, that is not enough to convict 
@ person any more. 

Then we had the Lawrence case, which restricted us in participat- 
ing informers. We went from that to the Priestley case, where a wit: 
ness to the transaction was restricted. We came up with the Williams 
case. They all affected the Los Angeles Police Department greatly, 
as other law-enforcement agencies in the State, due to our attempts 
to get around these court decisions. When the Cahan case came 
down, we had great difficulty in making narcotic arrests. 








74 
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A program was devised to recruit brand new unknown young police 
officers out of the academy. 

Chairman Henninoes. How did the court divide on the Cahan deci- 
sion? I don’t remember. 

Mr. Mappen. I couldn’t tell you. 

Chairman Henninoes. Do you remember? 

Mr. Mappen. No; Iam not that sure. 

Chairman Henninos. I meant, how many were in the 

Mr. Mavpen. I would hazard a guess it was 4 to 3, but I am not 
sure. 

Chairman Hennrines. A close decision. 

Mr. Mappen. A close decision. That was our first decision that 
affected search and seizure in this State, as you know. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Mappen. So we devised this program where we get these young 
police officers and we put them in the field for a period of time. Now, 
a police officer, when his identity is known, he is useless in this type 
of work. So we have divided this arrangement, this program, where 
these police officers will stay under cover for a matter of 3 months. 
We will go to the grand jury and indict these persons. We will take 
them up and prosecute them. 

Then in the middle of a program shortly after a group had been 
indicted, the Priestley case came down. That affected us greatly, 
that particular program, because we had to go and ask for dismissals 
or have cases dismissed in court where an informant had been in- 
volved prior to the decision; where we had made these cases prior to 
the decision, which affected us greatly. 

Then we tried to circumvent that by, as you were told, having an 
informant direct the police officer to a narcotic peddler. 

Chairman Hennines. Captain, if I may interrupt, what you are 
really trying to do was not circumvent, if I may suggest it, but to 
live with it and conform to it, and still function effectively ¢ 

Mr. Mappen. We were trying to, as you say, make arrests and sat- 
isfy the courts. 

Chairman Hennincs. Excuse me. I interrupted you only because 
I didn’t want the record to stand. I knew exactly what you meant, 
of course, and I don’t mean to be picayune about it or presume to 
direct what you have said. But when you say “circumvent” that 
would tend to communicate a desire one way or another to get around 
not only the letter but the spirit of the law, or a decision of the court, 
and I am sure you didn’t mean that. I just wanted to be sure we were 
clear on that, Captain. 

Mr. Mappen. Then, to get back to this matter, we had the officers 
who would be introduced to a peddler or taken to a peddler by a per- 
son who was known to them, who had been dealing with them. Those 
are the types of persons who could take us to the peddler. It wasn’t 
an unknown person. 

Then, as a result of the Williams case, we had to name the man who 
went with the officer. He was a material witness to this transac- 
tion, this known associate of the peddler. 

Chairman Henninos. Captain, I have not read that Williams de- 
cision; as I understand, as I recall it, the State doesn’t have to use 
any witness they don’t want to use. 

Mr. Mappen. That was my impression, but I am not an attorney. 
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Chairman Hennrnos. I know that, Captain. But in your dealings, 
if you have a weak or shaky witness or a witness whose testimony 
might result in a reversal of the case, or knowledge concerning whom, 
if imparted, to defense counsel, or otherwise made known, you don’t 
necessarily have to tell where the information comes from, do you? 

Mr. Mappen. Yes, we do. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, now, that is hearsay, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mappen. Yes. But let me say this: More than hearsay. In 
other words, we have various decisions that affect this problem of 
hearsay. In this realm of the undercover officers working, then we 
have a witness to this transaction, and then it has been ruled that 
if a defendant denies that he is the person there, you have his testi- 
mony and against the officer’s testimony. It may be that the missing 
witness would corroborate what the defendant says, and so forth, 
That was the thinking behind these decisions. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Thank you. 

Senator Carrotu. If I may interrupt, does this go to the question 
of reasonable cause ? 

Mr. Mappen. It goes to the fact of whether the person charged with 
selling the narcotic was properly identified by the police officer. In 
other words, there may have been a case of mistaken identity. 

Senator Carroiu. I thought you were taking us back into that case 
where they had to do about whether or not he was a reliable inform- 
ant, forcing disclosure of the informer’s name. 

Mr. Mappen. No, no. That is not the case. The Priestley case 
was concerned with the reliable informant. 

Senator Carrotu. What was this other case? I don’t quite follow. 

Mr. Mappen. Which case? 

Senator Carroty. Williams case. 

Mr. Mappen. The Williams case was the one that affected the nar- 
cotic-buy program, where the officer was with the informant. 

Chairman Henntnes. There are three cases: Williams, Priestley, 
and the Cahan case; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mappen. More cases than that. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I know there are many. 

Mr. Mappven. The Lawrence case is the one that was mentioned by 
Mr. Bowler yesterday, where the informant is sent in; he is out of the 
presence of the officer, and the arrest is made on the information only 
of the informant. 

ae the Priestley case is where the informer is present with the 
officer. 

Chairman Hennrnas. I thought we heard about four cases. 

Mr. Mappen. Yes, the Williams case. 

Chairman Henninos. Lawrence, Priestley, Williams, and Cahan; 
those are the cases that impede the effectiveness and your ability to 
enforce the narcotics law in Los Angeles County ? 

Mr. Mappen. Yes. These informer cases, participants and so on, 
are affected in this greatly. 

Senator Carrotu. I want to make this observation, Captain: I have 
been listening to the testimony of the law enforcement officials, and 
there is sort of a strong feeling about the courts. I tried to point out 
ee very briefly that there was such a feeling in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Can you change your techniques? Can you change your law en- 
forcement techniques to meet the requirement of the courts? Some- 
body has got to give the law. 

Mr. Mappven. We have to change them, sir. That is what we have 
peen trying to do. That is what we have been trying to do for 4 or 5 
years now. 

Senator Carrott. You may have to develop a sharper technique, 
rather than to rely on the system and the methods that have been 
heretofore used. I know you are in a tough field, a very difficult field. 

Mr. Mappven. It affects every narcotic case, because search and seiz- 
ure is involved in each instance. 

I agree with your point. We have the Constitution to live with, the 
decisions to abide by. We are trying to do it, but I want to point out 
that when we attempt to alter our procedure to conform to the court’s 
decision, a new decision has come down which has adversely affected 
us. We have altered our manner of making possession arrests. 

Prior to the Cahan case, if a known person told us that narcotics 
were in a house we could go in there and arrest right now. 

Senator Carroit. Wouldn’t you say, though, based on your long 
experience the most effective way that we can be of help to you is to 
try to shut off the source of supply ? 

Mr. Mappven. Absolutely. if we have no supply, we have no 
problem. 

Chairman Henninos. That is right. 

Mr. Mappen. That is where you gentlemen could help us. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, sir. That is what we intend to do, 
Captain. 

Mr. Mappen. I would like to add just one thing more. Your ques- 
tion that pertains to Mexico and other sources, I feel if you could 
lend your influences to curtailing this supply from whatever source 
that it would be of great assistance. 

Chairman Henninos. Senator Hruska? 

Senator Hruska. No questions. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. Captain, you are very kind to come to us, and 
I think we all v5 emma at least to some measure the extent and 
nature of your problem, and your interest in coming here is significant 
of the importance of this problem not only in Los Angeles but as it 
affects the entire country. 

Our next witness was to have been Inspector Burnell Blanchard 
of the California Bureau of Narcotics. He is a narcotics pharmacist’s 
agent. Unhappily for us—I hope not unhappily for the community— 
he is now appearing in a contested case in which he is a witness. We 
intended him to be here. We invited him, but he will not be with 
us this morning. 

However, Inspector A. V. Beckner of the California Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, who had also been invited, I understand will cover somewhat 
the same material, and it had been intended that these gentlemen 
testify extemporaneously on this subject. So if Mr. Beckner is here, 
we would appreciate your coming forward, Inspector, and we welcome 
you here to this committee. Thank you for giving us your cooperation 
and your time. You are a great help to us, Inspector, and we deeply 
appreciate it. You may proceed, of course, in any manner that pleases 
you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF A. V. BECKNER, INSPECTOR, CALIFORNIA BUREAU 
OF NARCOTICS 


Mr. Becxner. Thank you, Senator. I would like to offer this 
statement to members of the committee. 

Chairman Hennines. Be very happy to have it. 

Mr. Becxner. There are photographic attachments. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you many much. Is it your wish, sir, 
that these be made a part of the file? No objection to their being 
made a part of the file of these proceedings 

Mr. Becxner. That is right. 

Senator Hruska. Could the witness highlight the statement for 
us so that we can 

Chairman Henninocs. Without objection, then, they will be made 
a part of the file and, as Senator Hruska suggested, if you feel that 
you could give us a portion of it, any portion that you feel is of 
greater importance than others 

Mr. Bro«nrr In this statement the functions of the California 
Narcotic Bureau 

Chairman Hennrines. May I read the title into the record? This 
is a “Report on the Sources of Narcotics to the U.S. Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency,” prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Honorable Stanley Mosk, attorney general of the State of 
California, by the Bureau of Narcotic Enforcement, Los Angeles 
field office, under date of October 30, 1959. The report consists of six 
numbered pages in one section. In section 2 thereof it consists of 
two numbered pages, and as attachments there are four tables re- 
lating to arrests, adult felony arrests for violation of narcotic laws, 
arrests for narcotic laws, and convictions and sentences. That is 
first. I neelected to read all of it. Table 3. “Superior Court Convie- 
tions for Violation of Narcotic Laws.” Table 4, “Superior Court 
Convictions for Violation of Narcotic Laws,” for the years 1952 
through 1958, by type of sentence. Thereafter, there is appended 
some material relating to the photographs; I take it you have—by 
glancing through it, since I have never seen it before—the table 
still following appears in Spanish on one portion of the box. 

Mr. Becxner. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I would assume it applies to the attached 
photographs, which are four in number. 

Mr. Becxner. That is right. 

Chairman HEenninas. Thank you, sir. 

T stated all of that for the purposes of the record. 

(The documents and photographs referred to were marked “Ex- 
hibits Nos. 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, and 39,” and are as follows:) 














ExHIBIT No. 33 


Report on Sources oF NARCOTICS TO THE U.S. SENATE SURCOMMITTEE T'o INVESTI- 
GATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Prepared under the direction of Hon. Stanley Mosk, attorney general of the 


State of California, by the bureau of narcotic enforcement, Los Angeles field 
office, October 30, 1959 


The California Bureau of Narcotic Enforcement is composed of a headquarters 
office at Sacramento; field offices at Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego. The bureau is staffed by a chief, supervising agent, 
narcotic agents, pharmacist agents, and chemist agents. 
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The bureau maintains chemical laboratories at each of its field offices to 
analyze and investigate narcotic evidence under the provisions of the State 
narcotic act. The bureau is charged with the duty of enforcing “all laws regu- 
Jating the cultivation, production, sale, giving away, prescribing, administering, 
furnishing, or having in possession narcotic or other dangerous drugs.” 

The bureau is chiefly concerned with: (1) Sources of narcotics coming into 
California; (2) identification, detection, and apprehension of distributors of 
narcotics; (3) gathering, correlation, and dissemination of information concern- 
jing violators throughout the various county jurisdictions within the State of 
California. 

The bureau has the duai responsibility of the detection and apprehension of 
persons engaged in the sale, possession, and transportation of illicit narcotics, 
as well as the discovery and investigation of violations in connection with 
diversion of legal tax paid narcotic drugs by persons lawfully entitled to pre 
scribe and dispense narcotic drugs. 

It is notable at this time that there has been an increase in the diversion 
of narcotics from so-called legal channels. There are over 25,000 legal outlets or 
registrants in the director of internal revenue office covering southern Cali- 
fornia. These registrations cuver physicians, dentists, veterinary doctors, 
chiropodists, drug stores, and hospitals. In 1940 these registrations were less 
than 7,000 for this area. 

The majority of the cases handled by the Los Angeles field office are initiated 
by the agents; others are by referral or joint cooperative operations among 
Federal, city, and county officials concerned with the narcotic problem. 

Southern California has experienced a tremendous population growth, par- 
ticularly in Los Angeles County, witn a population estimated to be 6 million 
by the end of 1959. The population of the city of Los Angeles alone is esti- 
mated at 244 million. This influx of population has necessarily brought many 
persons with tendencies toward narcotic violations to the southern California 
area. For the past 15 years southern California has experienced a steady 
rise in illicit narcotic peddling and illegal use of narcotics, and has been exposed 
to illicit drugs brought into California from three sources—namely, Mexico, the 
Orient, and the eastern seaboard of the United States. 

See the attached “California Narcotics Statistics” compiled by the Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics, Department of Justice. According to these statistics, it 
is noted that the arrest rate for narcotic violations for Los Angeles County 
shows the widest variations, being nearly five times greater than the rest of the 
State. Table II of this attachment shows felony arrests by geographical area 
and indicates again the continuous rise in the number of arrests in Los Angeles 
County as well as rises in other southern California counties. In the rest of 
the State, although there has been some fluctuation in the number of arrests, no 
general increase is shown. 

Pursuant to the State narcotie act, the bureau is responsible for the investi- 
gation of all vehicles seized by its own agents as well as all other agencies, 
except Federal. The bureau issues all official narcotic triplicate prescription 
blanks to doctors and others lawfully entitled to prescribe narcotic drugs. Cali- 
fornia law requires drug stores, after filling these prescriptions, to mail the 
duplicate copy of each prescription to headquarters, Sacramento, each month, 
after which a complete tablulation is made of all triplicate prescriptions issued. 
The bureau also receives and files reports required of physicians who prescribe 
narcotics to habitual users of narcotics. 

A recent enactment by the California Legislature places a new duty on the 
Department of Justice. This relates to the rehabilitation and testing of nar- 
eotic addicts by the use of synthetic antinarcotic drugs and the training of 
personnel in methods and procedures indicated in this program. 

Investigation during the past several years has revealed what could be con- 
sidered an increase of illicit heroin and marihuana coming into California from 
sources believed to be of Mexican origin. In addition, Amidone (a noncontra- 
brand narcotic) and certain other manufactured narcotics, have appeared on 
the illicit market indicating the same source of supply (see attached photo- 
graph and translation referring to case B). This is supported by seizures 
occurring at Mexican border points by U.S. Customs officers as well as seizures 
made by Federal, State, city, and county narcotic officers (see attached photo- 
graphs referring to case I). 

During 1957, investigation revealed that persons ostensibly operating a chem- 
ical company in Mexico had placed orders for certain chemicals known to be 
used in the manufacture of heroin from a California chemical company. Upon 
receipt of this information certain indicators were placed in this material which 
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was shipped to the consignee. Following this, all narcotic chemical labora- 
tories in our district were requested, when examining samples of heroin which 
had been seized, to be alert for heroin containing these indicators, and to re. 
port these facts to the investigating agency. Over 100 such samples were 
discovered in the Los Angeles area between April 1, 1957, and February 6, 1958, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE RECENT NARCOTIC SEIZURES IN THE LOS ANGELES AREA BELIEVED 


TO BE OF MEXICAN ORIGIN 
Case A, October 20, 1959 


A female subject was arrested in Los Angeles after two half-pound sales of 
eompressed brick-form marihuana to State agents. Search of her premises re. 
vealed 3 additional kilograms of compressed brick-form marihuana which meas. 
ared 8% by 7% by 3% inches. Subject stated to officers during the preliminary 
sales that she was obtaining the marihuana in Mexico and had just returned 


from there October 13, 1959; further stated thut she went there every 2 weeks 
for supplies. 


Case B, September 30, 1959 


A male subject was arrested in Los Angeles after two half-ounce sales of 
heroin to State agents. Search of his premises revealed additional one-quarter 
ounce of heroin and 40 Hycodan tablets (an opiate derivative) in a manufac. 
turer’s container labeled “Made in Mexico.” Subject stated during the investi- 
gation that the narcotic supplies were obtained in Mexico. 


Case C, August 17, 1959 


State agents and Los Angeles County sheriff’s narcotic officers, during July 
1959 and August 1959, made large purchases of marihuana from four male 
subjects in Los Angeles, totaling 21 pounds of compressed brick-form marihuana. 
On August 17, 1959, three of these peddlers were apprehended and the fourth 
man is still a fugitive. Search of the premises where the arrests were made 
revealed 25 additional pounds of compressed brick-form marihuana wrapped in 
Tijuana, Mexico, newspapers dated July 20, 1959 and July 24, 1959. 


Case D, August 12, 1959 


A male and a female subject were arrested by the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment narcotic officers after extensive large quantity purchases of heroin. At 
the time of arrest 35 ounces of heroin were seized. These subjects took over 
the peddling activity of two persons known to be major narcotic handlers who 
were arrested in possession of a large quantity of heroin on February 23, 1959, 
and are fugitives believed to be in Mexico. 


Case E, August 10, 1959 


Advice was received from the State narcotic bureau field office, San Diego, 
that U.S. Customs had arrested two men, both residents of Los Angeles, while 
smuggling 88 pounds of marihuana in compressed brick form across the U.S. 
international border at San Ysidro. This contraband was found concealed be- 
hind the door panels of the vehicle used by subjects. The vehicle was registered 
to another person, a resident of Los Angeles. 


Case F, July 19, 1959 


A male subject, resident of Los Angeles area, arrested by U.S. Customs at 
U.S. international border, San Ysidro, while smuggling approximately 3 pounds 
of heroin from Mexico. The heroin was found in packages concealed behind 
the door panels of the vehicle subject was driving. Subject was known as a 
major supplier for other peddlers in Los Angeles area. This seizure was made 
as a direct result of investigation and identification by State agents of Los 
Angeles field office who had furnished license numbers of vehicles used by sub- 
ject to U.S. Customs at the border. Information leads to reliable belief that 
subject was dealing with major narcotic peddler in Tijuana, Mexico. At pres- 
ent writing subject is wanted by U.S. marshal for failure to appear for trial, 
having jumped $20,000 bond. 


Case G, June 26, 1959 


Male subject arrested by State agents after a series of sales of marihuana 
consisting of 1-pound quantities. During these negotiations subject named his 
source as a male subject at El Paso, Tex., whom he believes was receiving his 


supplies at Juarez, Mexico. Total seizure in this case was 3 pounds of 
maribuana. 
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Case H, May 20, 1959 
Male subject was arrested at El Monte, Calif., by Los Angeles County sheriff's 
narcotic officers and found to be in possession of 20 ounces of heroin (87 percent) 
and 22 kilograms of marihuana in compressed brick form. Officers had previ- 
ously purchased 32 ounces of heroin prior to subject’s arrest. Subject is re- 
rted to be a nephew of a man considered important in the illicit narcotic traffic 
living in Mexicali, Baja California. 


Case I, May 12, 1959 

Male subject arrested by State agents in Los Angeles after investigation and 
multiple sales of marihuana in compressed brick form to State agents. After 
arrest, search of his home revealed additional quantity of marihuana bricks. 
Total seizure including the sales consisted of 89 pounds of marihuana bricks. 
Close examination of this evidence revealed a number of these packages were 
wrapped in newspapers captioned “El Sol de Sinaloa,” Culiacan, Sinaloa, Mexico, 
and were dated April 21, 1959, April 26, 1959, and April 27, 1959. During the 
investigation subject stated that he was obtaining the narcotics from a man 
who was bringing it from Mexico, 


Case J, April 18, 1959 


Two men were arrested after they had made sales of heroin in ounce-quantities 
to State agents. One subject had been a former police officer in Tijuana, Mexico, 
and possessed a Mexican passport which had expired at the time of arrest. 
Photographs found at subject’s home showed the subject in police uniform with 
cap insignia. The subject also possessed a special officer’s card issued at No- 
gales. U.S. Immigration was notified of these arrests, and the passport and 
photographs were surrendered to that agency. 

Case K, April 9, 1959 

Two male subjects arrested by State agents after investigation and sales of 
2 kilograms of marihuana and 3 ounces of Amidone (a synthetic narcotic). The 
Amidone was represented as heroin at the time of sale. One of these men was 
a Mexican alien and was reported to the U.S. Immigration Service. These 
sellers represented the narcotic as coming from Mexico. On May 5, 1959 one 
of these men escaped from custody from a courtroom during his hearing, and is 
a fugitive. 


Case L, February 28, 1959 


Two men and one woman were arrested at an address in Los Angeles by Los 
Angeles Police Department narcotic officers. Thirty-two ounces of heroin were 
seized at that time. All were charged with narcotic violation and released 
on bond. One of the men and his wife, the woman arrested in this case, have 
long narcotic records and are known major peddlers in the the Los Angeles 
area. These persons are known to be frequently visitors to Mexico, and it is 
reported that they have relations there. This man and his wife have since 
jumped bond and are fugitives, said to have been seen at Guayamas, Mexico. 
Their bond is now fixed at $50,000 each. 


Case M, February 21, 1959 


Two men (brothers) and a third man were arrested by State agents after 
lengthy investigation resulting in multiple ounce sales of heroin to State 
agents. During this investigation it was learned they had been receiving heroin 
from the subject mentioned in case L above whose source is believed to be 
Mexico. The total amount of evidence sold to the agents was 6 ounces of 
heroin. 


Case N, July 8, 1958 


Two men (Mexican nationals) were arrested by State agents at San Diego 
after making a sale of 5 ounces of heroin to a State agent. It is believed 
that these men brought the narcotics from Mexico. After their arrest, cre- 
dentials were found on each man, which allegedly identified them with a 
Federal agency. 


Case O, July 8, 1958 


A male American was arrested by State agents in Los Angeles in possession 
of 15 kilograms of marihuana in compressed brick form and 2 ounces of opium. 
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The information received at that time definitely placed the source of these 
narcotics in Mexico. This was confirmed by subject’s own statement, together 
with the statement of his common-law wife who stated that she accompanieq 
him. Subsequent investigation revealed that this subject was involved in thefts 
of Government rifles from a military installation in southern California which 
were taken into Mexico by subject and exchanged for narcotics. Subject was 
investigated by the FBI and subsequently indicted by a Federal grand jury 
at San Diego in connection with the gun thefts. 


Exuipit No. 34 


CALIFORNIA NARCOTICS STATISTICS 


Compiled by Ronald H. Beattie, Chief, Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Depart. 
ment of Justice, May 25, 1959 


The attached four tables present information relating to persons arrested, 
convicted, and sentenced for violation of the California felony narcotic laws for 
each of the 7 years, 1952-58, inclusive. Table I summarizes the total data for 
the State, for Los Angeles County, and for the balance of the State. Tables IT 
and III show the arrests and convictions as reported by the major geographical 
areas of the State, and table IV shows the sentences imposed after conviction 
for the State, for Los Angeles County, and for the balance of the State. 

Table I shows that while there has been a steady increase in the number of 
adult felony arrests for violation of the narcotic laws, there has been a much 
smaller increase in the number of persons convicted in the superior courts. The 
rate of arrests per 100,000 population was 42.1 in 1952, and rose to a high of 
73.1 in 1957, but decreased to 70.8 in 1958. The rate of convictions, however, 
which was 14.4 in 1952, and reached a high of 18.6 in 1954, was only 15.9 in 
1958. The arrest rates for Los Angeles County show the widest variations, 
being nearly five times greater than the rest of the State. The conviction rates 
for Los Angeles County are over twice as great. 

Table II shows felony arrests by geographical area, and indicates again the 
continuous rise in the number of arrests in Los Angeles County as well as rises 
in other southern California counties. In the rest of the State, although there 
has been some fluctuation in the number of arrests, no general increase is shown. 

Table III shows the number of convictions for narcotic offenses in the superior 
courts of the State by geographical area. There was less fluctuation over the 
7-year period in the number of convictions than there was in the number of 
arrests. 

Table IV shows the type of sentence imposed after conviction in the superior 
eourts. The low number of probation sentences and high number of jail sen- 
tences shown during the years 1952 and 1953 reflect the fact probation was 
prohibited in most narcotic cases during 1952, but the law was changed in 1953 
and became effective late that year allowing probation for first offenders. This 
had the effect of increasing the number of probation sentences and decreasing 
the number of jail sentences. 

While, in general, there has been an increase in the number of narcotics cases 
reported at all levels during the past 7-year period, the rate of arrests, convic- 
tions, and sentences in 1958 was actually slightly less than it was in 1957. 
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TaBLE I.—Adults arrested on felony narcotic charges and convicted—Sentenced 
in superior courts, by year, 1952-58, and rate per 100,000 population 
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TABLE II.—Adult felony arrests for violations of narcotic laws, 1952, 1958, 1954 
1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, by geographical area : 
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TABLE III.—Superior court convictions for violation of narcotic laws, 1952, 1958, 
1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, by geographical area 
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TABLE IV.—Superior court convictions for violation of narcotic laws, 1952, 1953, 
1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, by type of sentence 


Type of sentence 
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Source: Bureau of Criminal Statistics, May 25, 1959. 
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Exursit No. 36 





Following appears in Spanish on one portion of box: 


ENDO ENDO=HYCODAN Caja de 100 tabletas 
Marca Registrada Tabletas RegeNo. 28146 S.SeAo 


Hecho en Mexico 





pors 
Laboratorios Endo de Mexico, SeAe 
Morena Noe 9 Mexico, D. Fe 







TRANSLATION: 


ENDO ENDO=HYCODAN Box of 100 tablets 
Registered Mark Tablets Rege Noe 28146 S.SeAo 
























Made in Mexico 


bys 
Endo Laboratories of Mexico, S.A. (Anonymous Society) 
Morena No» 9 (street address) Mexico, D.F. (Federal District) 








Following appears in Spanish on another portion of boxs 


ENDO ENDO= HYCODAN Caja de 100 tabletas 
Marca Registrada Tabletas RegoNo, 28 SSehe 











Esta presentacion solo esta autorizada para uso exclusivo en Clinicas y 


Envasado y Distribuido Hospitales 


por: 
Je LARRANAGA 
Marmel Mae Contreras Noe 20 Mexico, DeFe 


TRANSLATIONS 











ENDO ENDO=HYCODAN Box of 100 tablets 
Registered Mark Tablets RegeNoe 28146 S.S.Ao 


This presentation is solely authorized for exclusive use in Clinics and 







Hospitals 
Authorized and Distributed 
bys 
J. LARRANAGA 
Manuel Mae (Maria) Contreras Mexico, D.F. (Federal District) 







No, 20 (street address) 
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DOGISs La que el medico senalee Via de Administracion: Oral, 


Usese exclusivamente por prescripcion y bajo la vigilancia medicas $u 
venta requiere receta de facultativo con titulo registrado en la 
Secretaria de Salubridad y Asistencia, 


TRANSLATIONs 


DOSAGE: What the doctor states, Method of administration: Oral» 
Use exclusively by prescription and under medical vigilance, Its sale 
requires a prescription of a Medical Doctor with a registered title 
at the Secretary of Health and Public Assistances 
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Senator Carroti. Mr. Chairman, I was going to make the observa. 
tion of Senator Hruska that perhaps, if the witness could proceed on 
pages 1, 2, 3, and 4, and in case it is running too many pages, accord- 
ing to the time of the committee, we could read these cases later on, 

Chairman Henninos. I assure you now, Inspector Beckner, that 
this committee is going to read every word of your report and of the 
charts, and examine carefully and to the best of our ability understand 
what you have presented. 

Mr. Brecxner. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. You have done it so painstakingly and care- 
fully, and in very succinct and useful form, for that we are grateful 
to you. Senator Hruska, did you want to ask about any specific 
phase ? 

Senator Hruska. No, Mr. Chairman, but I do think, in addition to 
filing this statement, which is very fine, perhaps the witness would 
like to highlight some of the principal points in it as a basis for 
further questioning. 

Chairman Hennines. We would certainly be very glad to have 
you do that, Inspector. 

Mr. Becxner. First, I have pointed out the duties of the Bureau 
of Narcotics Enforcement, with all of its ramifications, and I have 
stated that the bureau is chiefly concerned with, No. 1, the source of 
narcotics coming into California; No. 2, the identification, detection, 
and apprehension of distributors of narcotics; No. 3, the gathering, 
correlation, and dissemination of information concerning violators 
throughout the various county jurisdictions within the State of 
California. 

I have further pointed out that the Bureau has a dual responsibility 
of detection and apprehension of persons engaged in narcotic viola- 
tions, as well as the discovery and investigation of violators in con- 
nection with diversion of legal tax paid narcotic drugs by persons 
lawfully entitled to prescribe and dispense narcotic drugs. There 
are over 25,000 legal outlets or registrants in the director of Internal 
Revenue office covering southern California. I have pointed out that 
in 1940 these registrations were less than 7,000 for this area, that 
California has experienced a tremendous population growth, which 
I am sure you gentlemen are well aware of by now. 

The statistics material I won’t refer to nor attempt to interpolate; 
I believe that the facts are there. 

A recent enactment by the California Legislature placed a new 
duty on the Department of Justice. This relates to the rehabilitation 
and testing of narcotic addicts by the use of synthetic antinarcotic 
drugs and the training of personnel in methods and procedures in- 
dicated in this program. 

I have further pointed out that during 1957 investigation revealed 
that persons ostensibly operating a chemical company in Mexico had 
placed orders for certain chemicals known to be used in the manu- 
facture of heroin from a California chemical company. Upon receipt 
of this information certain indicators were placed in this material 
which was shipped to the consignee. Following this, all narcotic 
chemical laboratories in our district were requested, when examining 
samples of heroin which had been seized, to be alert for heroin con- 
taining these indicators, and to report these facts to the investigating 
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agency.. Over 100 such samples were discovered in the Los Angeles 
area between April 1, 1957, and February 6, 1958. 

Senator Carrot. May I interrupt right there? You consider that 
a very important investigation, a very important revealing fact, that 
those samples, you say over a hundred such samples were discovered 
in the Los Angeles area. Does this help you to form an opinion, a 
conclusion, as to the amount of heroin coming in from Mexico into 
California ? 

Mr. Becxner. Well, I could only make this observation, that the 
preliminary or the basic ingredients needed in the manufacture of 
heroin were shipped into Mexico from Los Angeles, that heroin came 
back to Los Angeles, which contained some of those chemical ingredi- 
ents, I think, shows the pattern that drugs were made with those 
ingredients and shipped back. ida” 

Senator CarroLy. What about the supply of that chemical ingredi- 
ent that went into Mexico? Was it asmall amount or a large amount? 

Mr. Becker. The amount placed in there, I am not aware of. The 
other investigating agency did that. 

Senator Carrott. The amount coming back, was the chemical of 
such a nature that it would be distinguishable from chemicals of 
other companies ? 

Mr. Becxner. I believe not. It was a certain, specific indicator 
which was revealed only upon a chemical examination. 

Senator Carrott. Now, based upon your experience, in the high 
office you hold, is there any doubt in your mind about the importance 
of the source of supply of heroin coming in from Mexico? 

Mr. Beckner. There is no doubt in my mind. 

Senator Carroty. Did you attempt to evaluate it? Was it a greater 
amount than from other areas? 

Mr. Becxner. I'd say in this area that most of the heroin that we 
have encountered certainly comes from Mexico, as well as the mari- 
huana. 

Senator Carroti. Are you able to say whether that which does 
come from Mexico is made there ? 

Mr. Beckner. I am not able to state that; no. 

Senator Carroti. Do you know whether the State of California has 
attempted in any way to go into it with the Mexican Government, to 
the officials, have asked permission to send in operating agents to 
determine what is going on there ? 

Mr. Becxner. At this time I believe that the Attorney General has 
sent in a field office, whom I am sure you gentlemen will meet some 
of those gentlemen down there. They are attempting to set up liaison 
and working relations with the Mexican officials at the border towns 
of Mexicala and Tijuana. 

Senator Carrott. You understand I am not asking if there are 
agents in there. I don’t think this would be wise for us to know or 
wise for anybody to reveal. I just wondered whether there is any 
liaison between the State officials and perhaps some of the Mexican 
authorities, 

Mr. Becxner. There have been. There has been in the past, yes, 
some; probably not to the extent that is desirable. 

Senator Carroti. Do you law-enforcement officers get together be- 
tween the State and the Federal Government and discuss the ways 
and means of trying to stop this traffic ? 
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Mr. Beckner. Very often, yes, very often. 

Senator Carroti. Did you hear the testimony this morning of 
witness who talked about the coniiiet between the Bureau of Cus- 
toms and the Bureau of Narcotics? 


Mr. Becxner. I did. 
Senator Carrotu. Are you aware of that situation ? 
Mr. Becxner. Not on the—I believe he had reference to the inter- 


national aspects of the picture. 

Chairman Henninos. That was Federal. 

Mr. Becxner. Yes. I am not familiar with them at all. 

Senator Carroiu. I wondered if you knew, not about the interna- 
tional aspect, but whether or not there is any conflict that prevents 
a proper treatment of curbing the source of supply. 

Mr. Becxner. [ know of none. 

Senator Carrott. Would you rather not get into that discussion? 

Mr. Becxner. I know of none, I can say, quite frankly. Our of- 
fice works with the U.S. customs here in Los Angeles, and along the 
Mexican border, and we have for years, and have very good, excellent 
relationships and working relations with them. 

Senator Carrot. Now, we have had testimony, witness after wit- 
ness, going from 1954 up to this time, and this traffic has grown in- 
creasingly, hasn’t it ? 

Mr. Brecxner. Yes, it has. 

Senator Carroti. With this enormous problem that faces southern 
California, all of California and into the West, into my own area, 
what I am trying to find out, if you care to state for the record, what 
have we done about it? What have you done about it locally here? 
How have you gone on to get the source of supply ? 

Mr. Becker. W ell, I know what I have done about it; for ex- 
ample 

Senator Carroti. I don’t mean you personally; I mean the en- 
forcement agency. 

Mr. Becker. Well, I think that we have all joined together in an 
effort to determine selectively who the principals are in this area, 
this immediate area, who are engaging in the narcotic traffic. I know 
that various agencies working together and individually have pro- 
jected at those particular individuals that were known to be or 
thought to be principals in the narcotic traffic. 

Senator Carroti. To put my question more bluntly and specific- 
ally: If the Federal Government knows who some of the big op- 
erators are in Mexico, if they know, do they give that information 
to you folks? Do you have that sort of liaison, one with the other! 

Mr. Becxner. Yes. We discuss this freely between ourselves, yes. 

Chairman Henninos. As a matter of fact, Mr. Beckner, you do 
know who they are, the big operators in Mexico ? 

Mr. Becxner. Yes, there are, no doubt about it. 

Chairman Henninos. Certainly. 

Senator Carrott. You know their names, don’t you ? 

Chairman Henninos. That is what I mean, their names. 

Mr. Becxyer. I have heard of some of them. I have never met 
them personally. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I heard some of their names yesterday pri- 
vately from one of the officers, the names of four of them. 
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Senator Carrouu.. The purpose of my question is to find out if you 
are getting enough cooperation from agencies who know the names, 
if they are Federal agencies, are you getting enough cooperation in 
that sense from any of the Federalagencies? __ 

Mr. Becxner. Yes, I would say that, not in the form of formal 
letter reporting; at our discussions we frequently decide, try to deter- 
mine, try to evaluate who these people are, how active they are, where 
they operate, of what magnitude, and things of that nature. We do 
discuss that. We have. We frequently do; and it seems to be a 
common thing. 

Chairman Henninos. I was just going to say that these people who 
are operating on a full scale basis down in Mexico are known by name, 
and. they are men of enormous or certainly substantial means. 

Mr. Beckxner. Yes. They are said to be men of substantial 

Chairman Hennincs. Is that not true? 

Mr. Becxner. That’s right. 

Chairman Hennines. And as a result of this traffic, they have gone 
into—as many gamblers, gangsters, and others—have gone into some 
legitimate businesses and have invested this blood money in legitimate 
businesses and have profited thereby, as well. 

Mr. Becxner. I believe they have, yes. 

Chairman Henninos. It is the same pattern. 

Mr. Beckxner. Yes. 

Chairman Henntnos. As in other criminal activities. 

Mr. Becxner. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Gambling, notably. 

Mr. Beckner. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you. 

Senator Carroty. As I understand, their names have been known 
for some time. 

Mr. Beckner. Their names have frequently been discussed by prob- 
ably every narcotic agency that I know of in this area, and that in- 
cludes all of them; the names of these individuals, the information 
that is obtainable concerning them, how important they are alleged 
to be in the narcotic traffic. 

Internally, we have not attempted to make an evaluation in Mexico. 
That would be quite impossible. We regard Mexico as a foreign 
country, and we treat it likewise. 

Senator Carrotu. As I view it, the best way we can be of help to 
you, to you State officials, if we can be of help, as a result of this in- 
vestigation, is to bring as much—I was going to say pressure; I don’t 
like to use that word 

Chairman Hennines. Effort. 

Senator Hruska. Influence. 

Senator Carroii (continuing). Intelligence to bear upon the con- 
dition that has been existing for some time. 

Mr. Becxner. I think there is no doubt but what, if the hard core 
of this situation is dealt with on an amicable basis between the United 
States and Mexico, I feel sure that much will be accomplished in dry- 
ing up these sources. I think this, that Mexico probably is short of 
money, short of manpower to do the job. There is no doubt in my 
mind that there is certainly some sincerity of some level in the desire 
to enforce and stop the narcotic traffic. Unfortunately, it is a basic 
thing of supply and demand. We here have the demand. We think 
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they have the supply, as well as other nations, not Mexico alone; and 
we should both attempt to try to do something about it, both the sup. 
ply and the demand. 

Chairman Henninos. You do not have a feeling then, Mr. Beck- 
ner, that the authorities of the Republic of Mexico are lackadaisical 
and indifferent and supinely standing by while all this is going on? 
Mr. Becxner. I have never met them. I have never discussed—— 
Chairman Hennines. What is your feeling about that? 

Mr. Brecxner. It would be very difficult to answer that. The fact 
is that narcotics, I believe, are coming from there right at the present 
time and in the past, since the month of September, there has been 
more marihuana coming into this area, in this epee! brick form—I 
have several samples here to show you, which have been seized—there 
is more of it lately than I have ever known. 

Chairman Henninos. Since what month is that? 

Mr. Becxner. About September. 

Chairman Henninos. September of this year? 

Mr. Beckner. When I have done this research here. 

Senator Carrotu. The crop has been good, the weather conditions. 
Mr. Becxner. Yes, apparently so, and the town is full of mari- 
huana. I am sure every narcotic officer that you would talk to today 
would back that statement up. ; 
Chairman Hennines. What is the going price for a marihuana 
cigarette ? 

Mr. Becxner. About 50 cents. These fellows, however, are vending 
it today on the streets of Los Angeles in pound quantities and in kilo- 
gram quantities, not in one; any number that you want to buy, you 
may. 

Chairman Henntinoes. What is a kilo worth? 

Mr. Becxner. A kilo here is worth about $120; $120 up to $140 
would be the top price for it, yes. 

Chairman Hennrnos. It is more or less of a uniform quality ? 
Mr. Becxner. Yes. It seems to be; the flowering tops of the plant, 
yes. 

Chairman Henninos. You have some exhibits? 

Mr. Becxner. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Henninas. We would be very pleased to be 
Mr. Becxner. With reference to case I, which would be mentioned, 
in that report, this exhibit here you will note bears the name of the 
newspaper 
Chairman Hennines. “E] Sol de Sinaloa.” 

Mr. Becxner. Also, note the dates, the month of April, I believe. 
Chairman Henninoes. Sunday, April 26, Dominguez 26, 1959. 

Mr. Beckner. Here is another newspaper dated April 21, 1959. 
Chairman Hennrnes. Here is an AP report; Associated Press. 
Senator Carrotu. Are there different grades of this marihuana? 
Mr. Becxner. I believe not. Examination chemically reveals it is 
flowering tops and some stems and some seeds in the material. Now, 
I might state that scizure was made on May 12 in Los Angeles on 
quite a number of those packages, and you also note the date of the 
newspaper was April. They have been examined for fingerprint 
evidence, which is inconclusive. We have examined them for other 
extraneous material that might be found in those bricks, by submitting 
a sample of it to the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Chairman Henninos. These are kilos? 

Mr. Becxner. Yes. They weigh approximately 2 pounds each. 

Senator Carrouu. If you sell this for $120 

Mr. Beckner. $120, and then obviously the purchaser of that would 
break it down into, say, cigarette form at 50 cents apiece; there is 
roughly 43714 drams in an ounce. There are 15 drams approximately 
to a marihuana cigarette. You would get approximately 500 ciga- 

rettes for the pound or a thousand cigarettes out of a kilo, and that 
would give you an idea of the profit that can be made from the 

int on. 

It might be of interest to you 

Chairman HENNINGs. On weight, are these uniform weight? 

Mr. Beckner. No. We find them in different forms and different 
sizes; that is correct. 

Chairman Hennrnas. But, I mean, these packages—— 

Mr. Becxner. Those particular two appear to have been pressed in 

a different compressor ; yes. 

Chairman Hennings. But do they weigh precisely 2—— 

Mr. Beckner. Approximately 2 pounds gross. 

Chairman Henninos. But there is a small variation ? 

Mr. Becxner. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennrneos. I would just, by guessing, handling them 

Mr. Becxner. I have a number of others here that you might 
examine. 

Chairman Henninos. The right one seems a little lighter than the 
left; the left one is more compressed. 

Mr. Beckner. You will note by examination they all seem to take 
a little different form in shape. 

Senator Carrotu. Is there any home grown marihuana? 

Mr. Beckner. Not in recent years. Years ago there was quite a 
bit of marihuana grown here locally. We have uncovered a field of 
it and patches of it, and since the law became more stringent regard- 
ing it, the California law, we don’t find it being grown here too much ; 
and I might say that practically all of it is coming in in that brick 
form. 

It may be interesting to you to note that the Botany Department 
of the University of ¢ ‘alifornia at Los Angeles, in examining one of 
these packages, discovered two other vegetable materials in those 
bricks. One is identified as cenchrus echinatus and the second one, 
muhlenbergia arenacea. Those were the two exemplars found in one 
of the packages. 

The specific exemplar which was used to identify the first-named 
botanical substance had been found at San Jose del Cabo, Baja Cali- 
fornia. However, reference books on botany also indicate this plant 
was a native to the southern desert regions of California, particularly, 
around Imperial Valley. It can also be found in southern New Mex- 
ico and Yuma, Ariz. 

The exemplar used in identifying the second-named material had 
been found at Jimenez, Chihuahua, Mexico. The above references 
also indicated that this plant could be found in Texas, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and in and around Sinaloa, Mexico. 

To conclude the examin: ot I found one of the packages with an 
infestation of insects in it. I took it to the entomologist at the Los 
Angeles County Laboratory, and it was determined that it was a com- 
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mon beetle. It has a Latin name here, but it is identified as the req 
rust beetle. That was done in an effort to try to identify the soures 
of infestation or whatever else we could determine. 

That is about what I have, gentlemen. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, I say, Mr. Beckner, that is a whole 
lot. You have gone to great trouble to give us the benefit of your 
work, and it is a very fine report which you have prepared. 

Mr. Becxner. I might make a further observation: This type of 
wrapping paper, which appears to be a cheap Manila variety would 
be my description of it, was referred to a leading paper manufactur. 
ing company here in California, who said it was from a source jn 
Mexico, a paper manufacturer. I will give you the quotation: 
Referring to your letter dated July 8, in which you request that we make q 
laboratory study and analysis of the paper sample you sent us, we have come 
to the following conclusions: 

Type of paper: The answer seems to be Mexican made and is sold here under 
the name of Semicraft. This paper is manufactured by many small mills and is 
used for cheap wrapping, including paper bags. 

They give the weight of the paper and the fiber composition. 
Chairman Hennrinos. If I may interrupt at that point, because I 
think it is germane, yesterday chew was evidence that some of the 
wrapping was Crown Zellerbach. 

Mr. Brecxner. Yes. 

Chairman Hennrinos. You have run across some of that, too? 

Mr. Beckner. The Crown Zellerbach paper, if I recall the testi- 
mony, by Captain Brooks, was that the paper had been, or some of the 
paper had been submitted to the Crown Zellerbach Co., who was a 
leading paper manufacturer in California. 

Chairman Henninos. We know. 

Mr. Becxner. They do not produce this type of paper at all. They 
do not produce this material. 

Chairman Henninoes. None of it had been manufactured by the 
Crown Zellerbach. 

Mr. Becxner. No. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I recall that the name of the company, which 
is very well known, indeed, of course, was mentioned. 

None of the paper, in other words, in sum, none of the wrapping 
was of American or U.S. manufacture? 

Mr. Brecxner. That was the information given to us. It was not 
manufactured in the United States. 

Chairman Henntnes. None that you have confiscated. 

Mr. Becxner. No. 

Chairman Hennrveos. In this brick form, I am speaking of, as indi- 
cated by the one I am holding up here; it was all foreign manu- 
factured. 

Mr. Becxner. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrinos. All foreign. 

Mr. Becxner. Newspapers. 

Chairman Henntnes. And, in this instance, Mexican newspapers. 
Mr. Becxner. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions here of Mr. 
Beckner, if I may. 

Chairman Henntinos. Senator Hruska. 
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Senator Hrusxa. Will you refer to table I, that material which you 
handed us a little bit ago, that is a table that has to do with a statis- 
tical record of adults arrested on felony narcotic charges and con- 
victed, as sentenced in the superior courts. You will notice in column 
2 the State total of adult fe ony arrests runs at a rate in 1952 of 42.1 
per 100,000. 

Mr. Becxner. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. Going down to the year 1958, the adult felony 
arrests are 70.8 per 100,000. 

Mr. Beckner. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. Which, roughly, is a 50-percent increase. 

Mr. Becxner. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. However, when we get down to the record of 
superior court convictions, we see in 1952 14.4 per 100,000 convictions, 
whereas 6 years later that superior court conviction record is only 
15.9 percent, which roughly is only a 1-percent increase of convictions 
in that same 6 years. What comment would you have in that regard, 
that great discrepancy between the increase in felony arrests for 
narcotic charges, and the relatively small rate of increase in convic- 
tions per 100,000? 

Mr. Becxner. The comment that I have would be since April of 
1955, when the California Supreme Court gave a ruling on the 
Cahan decision, which related to search and seizure, I am certain that 
has an influence on both the rate of arrests and the rate of convic- 
tions in superior court. 

Senator Hruska. Do you think that is the line of demarcation, 
the date of the Cahan decision ? 

Mr. Becxner. 1955. 

Senator Hruska. And, of course, there were other decisions follow- 
ing Cahan along the same line. 

Mr. Becxner. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. Each of which was more restrictive on law en- 
forcement efforts. 

Mr. Beckner. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Now, it is noted that in Los Angeles County the 
superior court convictions in 1952 were 16.7 per 100,000, and in 1954 
they were 27.7, showing a very healthy increase. 

Mr. Becxner. Yes. 

Senator HrusKa. But, of course, that may be partially reflected by 
increased activity by law enforcement agencies. However, in 1955 
the convictions per 100,000 dropped from 27.7 down to 20.4. 

Mr. Becxner. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Would you ascribe that same reason for that im- 
mediate drop ? 

Mr. Becxner. I would say so; knowing or having felt the im- 
pact of that decision on narcotic law enforcement in this community, 
and the experiences encountered there in making arrests, attempting 
to establish probable cause that would fit within the framework of the 
Cahan decision, and meeting it from a standpoint of obtaining com- 
plaints from the district attorney and then prosecuting the cases in 
the courtroom. 

43113—60—pt. 5——11 
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Senator Hruska. In Los Angeles County alone there was an jp. 
crease from 66 per 100,000 felony arrests in 1952 to 134.3 per 100,000 
in 1958, which is approximately a doubling; it is a 200-percent jn- 
crease. 

Mr. Becxner. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. The superior court convictions were 16.7 in 1959 
and they jumped to 25.1 in 1958, a 50-percent increase. That testi. 
fies, it seems to me, greatly to the efficiency and the aggressiveness of 
law enforcement, as well as trial court work, on the part of the enforce. 
ment agencies. 

This is a good testimonial to the police department. 

Now, let me ask you, Mr. Witness, about table 4, which has to do 
with a breakdown of superior court convictions for violation of nar- 
cotic laws, and there it is noted that in 1958 there have been 2,342 total 
convictions for the entire State of California. That is broken down 
into prison sentences for 872; and youth authority, 128; probation, 
950; and jail, 392. 

Now, it is noted that the prison sentences were 872 in number, 
whereas the probation is 950 in number. Is that something out of 
the ordinary ? 

I don’t mean to criticize the courts for placing these people on 
probation. We believe in the probation system where it is properly 
employed. But have you any comment on that particular statistic? 

Mr. Brecxner. I believe no, as a law enforcement officer. I don’t 
think I should enter the field of sentencing. It is a delicate situation, 
as we are all aware. 

Senator Hruska. That is fair, and I want to recognize your re- 
spect for another branch of the Government. It is probably a prob- 
lem, Mr. Chairman, more properly addressed to a judge or someone 
skilled in the sentencing procedure. 

Chairman Henninos. I agree, Senator Hruska. 

Mr. Beckner, certainly, after all, you have one job; the courts have 
another job. 

Mr. Beckner. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennincs. We sometimes have problems in Washing- 
ton, in determining these areas of respective jurisdiction, and in the 
history of our Government, from the founding of the Republic, as 
you know, there has been a certain amount of jealousy as between 
the executive, judicial and legislative branches in terms of ability to 
function in just the manner that suited it, any or several of those 
branches. 

That is the elasticity, we might say, of our system, the effort of 
one to superimpose upon the other, and the resistance of the other 
to that superimposition, whether it is one or the other. I am not 
speaking of today, necessarily, but throughout history. 

Senator Hruska has very appropriately asked that question. You 
most appropriately also replied that that is the court’s business. 

Mr. Becxner. That is right. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carroti. Do you find any case where any suppliers or 
jobbers or pushers of substantial nature are given probation, or does 
probation go to—if a man is found with a marihuana cigarette, or 
a boy is found, do they arrest him? 
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Mr. Becxner. Well, I have known of both cases where probation 
has been extended ; obviously, there has been some showing of mitiga- 
tion in the granting of probation. While we have had to follow 
each individual case we are concerned with up to the point of sen- 
tencing, we rarely inquire why such a sentence was given. Going 
back to my original statement that we, our law enforcement people, 
believe the sentencing of people and the granting of probation is a 
judicial function. 

Senator Hruska. Have you any record or do you keep a record 
of repeaters, either those who have served sentences or those who 

ve been 
nr. BreckNeR. We know of such cases. We have them recorded 
where we will arrest a man a second time, yes; and in those cases 
I think probably they are not granted probation, the second offense 
has been shown oo : 

Senator Carroii. My point is, if there is any increase, where you 
have a substantial supplier or a jobber of some significance, who is 
pushing narcotics, the district attorneys and the law enforcement 
agencies are not tongue-tied; they can always express their opinion to 
the press and bring the pressure of public opinion on them, the spot- 
light of public opinion. 

But there are many cases where you get one single cigarette or get a 
bunch of guys that violate the law, and of course if it is a first offense 
they would be given probation. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hruska. That is all. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Bernstone? 

Mr. Bernstone. No questions. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Mr. Beckner, for com- 
ing to us and giving us your very splendid testimony. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2:15 p.m. 

Senator Hruska. Before we do, Mr. Chairman, may I make a state- 
ment for the record ? 

Chairman Henntnos. Indeed. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, this morning I recevied a mes- 
sage that there has been assigned to me membership on the senatorial 
delegation for attending Senator Langer’s funeral later this week, 
and therefore I would like to have the record show that and to show 
that I will be going back this afternoon, and if my attendance here this 
afternoon occurs at all, it will be only for a brief time because of that 
reason. 

Chairman Hennines. We regret very much the necessary loss of 
your attendance, Senator Hruska, and as we said yesterday we have 
all expressed our deepest sympathy to Senator Langer’s family. 

Senator Carroti. I think the record should also show, there is a 
possibility that I may have to leave tomorrow, but I would like to have 
it in the record and give the Chair future notice of it. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you. Therefore, we are in recess 
until 2:15 this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2:15 p.m. of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Henninos. We are now convened. 

However, the gentlemen of the television have asked for a little time 
for technical adjustments, so we will abide their convenience for that 
reason. 

I might say that there is another witness, that by request—if the 
Senators will forbear interrogating Mr. Jackson until his statement 
is completed—it will be of great assistance to the corps of television 
gentlemen who are here with us. 

The next witness to be called by this committee is our own chief 
investigator, who has been with the committee for some considerable 
length of time, Mr. Marvin R. Fullmer. Mr. Fullmer will discuss 
his investigation of conditions in the Mexican border towns which 
occurred early this spring, an investigation of Tijuana by Mr. Full. 
mer and other staff members, and he will also relate some of his own 
individual and personal experiences in connection with these prelim- 
inary investigations. 

You may proceed, if you please, Mr. Fullmer. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN R. FULLMER, CHIEF INVESTIGATOR, 
U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Futimer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. 

For more than 8 months prior to the opening of these hearings, I 
was assigned by this committee to the southern California area, to 
investigate illegal narcotics activities, with particular attention to 
its effect on juveniles. The purpose of this investigation, which was 
started as an undercover assignment, was to determine firsthand as 
many facts as possible. It soon became apparent that regular law- 
enforcement agencies here are sincerely concerned over the magnitude 
of the narcotics problem and are anxious to cooperate in an effort that 
might lead to a solution, or at least an alleviation of the menace. Con- 
sequently, my investigation was completed with the full knowledge 
and cooperation of local, State, and Federal authorities. The abun- 
dance of dangerous drugs, their relatively low cost to addicts, and the 
steady influx of new residents into this area are a few of the elements 
that have combined to make southern California the Nation’s second 
largest narcotics center—second only to New York. 

At the same time, it must be emphasized that the city of Los An- 
geles and Los Angeles County are making outstanding efforts to con- 
trol the drug trade. The Los Angeles Police Department has accom- 
plished aoe, through its special juvenile narcotics division. Outside 
the city limits, the Los Angeles County sheriff’s office has investi- 
gators at work seeking out evidence of narcotics use among boys and 

irls, 
‘ In addition, full-time investigators for the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics and the State narcotics enforcement division conduct an 
intensive enforcement program in the area. 

However, as you heard here yesterday, their efforts are circum- 
scribed by budget problems. 
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The true extent of the narcotics trade in this area remains in the 
realm of informed guesswork. Police officials agree that the volume 
of narcotic arrests depends heavily on the amount of time and man- 
power devoted to the problem. When more men and more efforts are 
expended, the number of apprehensions rises. The reverse is true 
when enforcement is relaxed. Thus, the number of arrests, which is 
a fairly true barometer of other forms of crime, is unreliable in esti- 
mating the extent of illegal drug activity. 

We know that the tragic evils of drug addiction have affected young 
boys and girls to an alarming degree. As the chairman of this com- 
mittee stated yesterday, a recent study at a nearby junior high school 
indicated that 59 percent of the students were regular marihuana 
smokers. At another school, the estimate ranged as high as 90 percent 
of the student body. But marihuana use is not the only dangerous 
habit acquired by many teenagers in this area. “Dropping pills” en- 
joys & surprising popularity among boys and girls of high-school 
age, or even younger. These pills include barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines, which apparently are readily available to youngsters from 
various sources. Oa ae 

Any investigation of narcotics in southern California inevitably 
leads to one significant fact. The accessibility of drugs, and their 
low cost, is closely related to the proximity of an international border 
a short drive from one of the country’s largest cities. A review of 
narcotics cases filed in Federal and superior courts in Los Angeles 
indicates that most of the drugs used here originate in Mexico. 

This was brought out yesterday and today, I think, by the local 
enforcement officials. 

Virtually all the marihuana imported into Los Angeles is produced 
below the Mexican border. Most of the heroin sold on Los Angeles 
streets is also from Mexico. Once this was established, committee 
investigators visited four Mexican border cities—Tijuana, Mexicali, 
Nogales, and Juarez. We found conditions similar in all four of 
the towns, varying only in degree. Prostitution and vice flourish, 
contributing heavily to the economy of the communities. The night 
life of these cities is geared to the demands of free-spending Ameri- 
cans, With Tijuana leading the others in the variety of sin available 
for a price. For the thrill-hungry American teenager, drugstores, 
bars, and even service stations in these border towns offer barbiturates 
and amphetamine pills without requiring a prescription. Marihuana 
is almost equally available. And with a little effort, U.S. nationals 
can locate a heroin pusher and buy as much of these deadly drugs 
as they can afford. 

Even the boys and girls who avoid the pitfalls of pill, marihuana 
and heroin addiction can hardly escape moral contamination in the 
sordid atmosphere of Tijuana and her sister cities. Street peddlers 
avidly push pornographic literature, bars eagerly sell them liquor 
regardless of their age, and taxidrivers urge them to patronize the 
prostitutes in the shabby brothels on the outskirts of town. If they 
are naive enough to enter a nightclub, they may witness a floor show 
that would shock most sophisticated adults. It is in this climate of 
commercialized sex, sin, and vice that Tijuana’s army of pill peddlers, 
marihuana merchants and heroin pushers conduct their lucrative 
trade. But while Tijuana pushers deal in a large number of sales 
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to American buyers, the transactions are relatively small. The really 
big trade in heroin and marihuana takes place in, notably, Mexicali, 
where narcotics are sold in wholesale quantities for shipment to Los 
Angeles and other southern California communities. 

This contraband is moved across the border in bulk, and finds its 
way by devious routes to the jobbers, pushers, and eventually the 
addicts in Los Angeles. In this respect, Mexicali is one of the sources 
for narcotics that move to the consumer. Tijuana is the focal point 
for individual buyers who seek out the sellers on their home ground, 
Two weeks ago, our committee investigating staff returned to Ti. 
juana to review the results of our first visit. In a matter of minutes 
we were solicited by a cabdriver who offered to sell us an ounce of 
heroin for $300, and boasted that he had a large supply of marihuana. 
He drove us to his own automobile, parked—unlocked—on a side 
street, and produced a quantity of marihuana from beneath the car’s 
front seat. We asked if he feared arrest by law enforcement officers 
and he laughingly told us that the cabdrivers on his corner pay off 
the police officers at the rate of 50 cents per night each. Apparently 
this meager payoff provides satisfactory protection for the drivers 
who appear to be only incidentally interested in the transport-for-hire 
industry—unless the destination is a brothel with which they have a 
commission arrangement. Their real interests seem to lie in an as- 
sortment of vice and narcotics enterprises, which must yield the 
greatest proportion of their income. 

Another cab driver was asked by a member of the committee staff 
if he had any marihuana for sale. He indicated that he did not. 
However, we were told later that as we turned away, he beckoned to 
another driver. This second driver immediately swerved his cab 
across our path into an alley. After asking us how much marihuana 
we wanted to purchase, he directed us to a local nightclub and in- 
structed us to wait for him there. Presently he entered the club and 
passed by our table motioning for one of the committee staff men 
to follow him. The staff investigator entered his cab, and was driven 
to a remote spot on the outskirts of Tijuana, where the driver produced 
a quantity of marihuana wrapped in a Mexican newspaper. Like 
the driver who had offered to sell us heroin, this one shrugged off 
the possibility of arrest. 

Another driver boasted of having a Mexican policeman hustle an 
American narcotics agent off the streets of Tijuana, after the agent 
had made a dope purchase from the driver, then identified himself as 
an American officer. When the driver objected that the agent had 
no authority in Tijuana, the agent went to the nearest Mexican police- 
man for help. Unfortunately for the agent, the policeman happened 
to be on the driver’s 50-cent-a-night payroll. The Mexican officer 
pretended that he did not understand English and told the agent to 
“vamos.” 

In a city that appears to be virtually without law enforcement, it 
is not surprising that the most casual visitors—even young boys and 
girls—can readily find any form of forbidden pleasure for a price. 
Narcotics are perhaps the most dangerous temptation offered to 
American youngsters in the Mexican border cities. But on our most 
recent visit to Tijuana, we discovered there is almost no form of vice 
denied to juveniles. The ubiquitous cabdrivers chorus their sordid 
invitations at passersby of every age. Prostitution, pornography, 
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dirty movies, sex shows—all these are openly advertised by the huck- 
sters of filth. They display only slightly more restraint in setting up 
heroin sales, 

During our investigation in Mexico, we found abundant evidence 
that heroin or marihuana can be purchased upon the flimsiest of 
introductions to narcotics peddlers. Not only are the pushers easily 
Jocated, but they display an almost complete lack of fear that they will 
be arrested or prosecuted. 

For graphic proof of how simply an American can buy drugs in 
Mexico, I have invited Mr. Daniel Jackson, a former member of the 
U.S. border patrol, of the Immigration Service—and he has done 
undercover work with the O.S.S.—a special assignment for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., to appear here today. Mr. Jackson, in the 
course of preparing a documentary motion picture for television, 
actually shot movie film of a dope transaction in Tijuana. But Mr. 
Jackson has also some additional, enlightening evidence to offer, a 
tape recording in which a Mexican police official describes his 24- 
year career in police work in several Mexican States. His reference to 
the huge profits reaped by those high in the narcotics trade may help 
explain why so little has been done to dry up the flow of Mexican 
narcotics at the source, in the hidden opium fields and marihuana beds 
deep in the interior. 

Mr. Jackson. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Mr. Jackson, will you please come forward ? 

At this time, in introducing you, Mr. Jackson, there are many things 
I could say about you, all complimentary. I understand Mr. Jackson 
will describe his experience in investigation of the opium fields in 
several States in Mexico, and Mr. Jackson will also show a film of a 
heroin buy in Tijuana, and play a tape recording of an interview with 
a Mexican law enforcement officer, which describes the growth and 
distribution of opium in Mexico. 

Mr. Jackson’s presentation includes excerpts from three public serv- 
ice programs, prepared by station KRCA, the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s local television station, 

It is my understanding, Mr. Jackson, that these programs have not 
yet been shown anywhere to the public. 





STATEMENT OF DANIEL MILES JACKSON, NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING CO. 


Mr, Jackson. That is right. 

Chairman Hennines. However, I hope that KRCA will air them 
in the very near future. I am sure that they will greatly increase 
public awareness and enlightenment of the public on this great crisis 
that we are facing in the narcotics problem, not only here but through- 
out the land. 

Mr. Jackson, 

Mr. Jackson. For the past several months I have been working on 
& special assignment in Mexico for KRCA-NBC Television. The 
purpose of this assignment was to secure films and other documentary 
information relating to the drug traffic between Mexico and the 
United States for a series of television programs which are cur- 
rently being prepared for release over channel 4. 
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Your committee investigators have reviewed much of the informa- 
tion which will appear in this series and have secured the permission 
of KRCA to make certain film and tape recordings available to these 
proceedings. 

It is significant that the subject of narcotics and the drug traffic 
as it relates to Mexico should be taken up by your committee at this 
particular time. 

In a few days, even before the week is over, farmers and villagers 
in the remote interior of Sinaloa, Durango, Jalasco, southern Sonora 
and elsewhere in Mexico will begin planting for next year’s crop of 
opium. The PopEies from which opium is drained will bloom white 
and purple in the early spring. The drug itself will be harvested 
and on its way to laboratories in Guadalajara, Mochis, Culiacan, 
Mexico City, Tijuana, and Mexicali, and to other border towns in 
May and June. By midsummer Mexico’s annual opium production 
will have been turned into heroin and will be well on its way through 
the intricate network which, according to police estimates, serves 
between 60 and 70 percent of the addicts in southern California. 

These figures may or may not be accurate. I am not an expert 
on the statistics of heroin consumption. I can, however, qualify as 
an observer of the drug traffic in Mexico. I have personally learned 
that it is no more difficult to buy opium and heroin in Mexican border 
towns than it is to purchase a pair of boots, as will be demonstrated 
on film here in a few minutes. It has also been my experience to 
observe firsthand, raw opium being turned into heroin in a “labor- 
atory” set up in Tijuana. The word “laboratory” is set out in quotes 
because there is a general feeling that a heroin laboratory is a large 
establishment. Actually, a laboratory may consist of a hotplate, a 
boiling pan, a few glass beakers, a retort, strainers and two chemicals. 
All of it would cost less than $100 and would fit nicely on an average- 
sized breakfast table. Such a laboratory can anaes as much as 
five ounces or, at current prices, $1,500 worth of pure heroin a day. 

I am told by chemists in the opium and heroin trade and by nar- 
cotics officers who have spent some time in Mexico’s poppy country 
that portable laboratories are often set up right at the field where 
the opium is harvested. In other instances, I am told, only the first 
process is done in the fields. The opium is reduced to morphine 
and the morphine is shipped to more civilized areas. This makes 
sense since the odor of opium cooking can be detected for great 
distances and is so nauseating as to defy description. 

There appears to be no accurate information as to the total quantity 
of opium produced in Mexico. A chemist in the trade in one border 
town told me that at least 1,000 kilos were refined into heroin in his 
area each year. This amount of opium would produce roughly 200 
pounds of pure heroin. This seems excessive. However, it is known 
that one laboratory in Mexicali produces more than 100 pounds of 
pure heroin a year. 

Last June I visited the poppy country in the remote interior of west 
central Mexico and talked to farmers who have been engaged in the 
growing of poppies for opium for many years. The annual harvest 
was just being completed. The fields, many of them still warm from 
the burning of the harvested plants, were small—no more than an 
acre or two each. One farmer explained that the big fields were 
even further back into the Sierras, in the high watersheds of the 
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Sinaloa, Culiacan, and other major rivers. He said these fields were 
heavily guarded and that the opium was brought out by small air- 

Janes. His own opium was taken to market, as it had been for two 
generations by the local countrabandista over obscure trails by 
burroback. 

Mexican farmers in the opium trade are not sophisticated people. 
Many of them have never seen an auto and few have traveled more 
than a dozen or two miles from their homes since birth. There is 
even a sort of local pride connected with opium agriculture—a social 
status that develops when a worker becomes expert at bleeding opium 
from the poppy bulb with a razor. He is a radazore, one step ahead 
of the collector who collects the droplet of opium after the skin of 
the bulb is pierced. Often a family works as a team—mother, daugh- 
ter, father, son—at harvest time. 

The opium farmer and the poppy worker are unmoved by discus- 
sions on a moral level. They have no knowledge of the consequences 
of their agriculture. I saw no evidence that any of them were ad- 
dicted either to opium or heroin. Few could afford it, in any event. 
To them the Poppy is like corn, the only crop they can grow for which 
there is a demand. 

I have often, in my own mind, compared it to a farmer in this coun- 
try who perhaps grows rye or barley and may be a prohibitionist. 

owever, he doesn’t question where that grain is going; the same idea. 

It is my feeling that no blame whatever can be laid at the door of 
the opium farmer and the neighboring villagers who work his farms 
for the terrible consequences which stem from their activity. 

The opium poppy is not native to Mexico. No doubt other ob- 
servers will tell your committee why and how the poppy flourished 
there. As for the farmer, he reluctantly admits that he has a boss, a 
man who tells him when to plant, and how much, and even provides 
the seeds for the planting—seeds he thoughtfully collected for safe- 
keeping at the end of the last harvest. 

In one or two small villages that I was in last summer, late spring, 
there seemed to be a local man in each village who acted as a sort of a 
banker, in other words, there is little cash up in those areas. But 
these villagers, should they need some cash for a doctor or a dress for 
the wife or something, they could borrow it; they borrow against 
next year’s crop. So that they are continually in debt to the big 
grower, and I hesitate to mention this man’s name—it has never been 
mentioned before out here; I think it should be; it is a man named 
Inesimo Rivera, who lives in Durango; he controls the growth of opium 
in large quantities; another man named Para Lopez, who lives in 
Mexicali, who controls the refining and distribution of that. Those 
are two of the richest men in the world. 

Two more points should be covered with relation to the poppy and 
the opium farmer in Mexico. 

It would appear from all I can learn that many remote Mexican 
villages depend for their livelihood wholly on the poppy harvest. It 

vould seem that some effort should be made to replace this livelihood 
if and when it is taken away. That is the only cash crop they have 
down there, and something should replace it. 

The second point is that there is no intent here to imply that the 
Mexican Government has done nothing at all to curtail the produc- 
tion of opium. 
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Farmers I talked with agreed that once the poppy was grown in the 
lowlands, near highways, and in many easily accessible cornfields, the 
crop has been pushed back into the hills, they say. The big fields area 
2- or 3-day horseback ride into the Sierra. But they are there and 
they are flourishing. 

an the Mexican opium production be destroyed? I think it can, 
I also believe there is a strong desire on the part of many responsible 
Mexicans to participate in its destruction. 
The tape recording you are about to hear contains the opinion of 
one such Mexican, and he is a man who is a very good friend of mine 
and I respect him greatly. He is one who has been active in law en- 
forcement most of his adult life. He is as well acquainted with the 
narcotics traffic in his country, particularly in border towns as any- 
one. He grew up in opium poppy country, one of the few who left 
the village behind. 
Chairman Hennrnas. Does that complete your statement? 
Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 
Chairman Henninos. Have you any questions at this time? 
Senator Hruska. No. 
Mr. Jackson. Senator, I think if we can play that tape that per- 
haps that would answer any questions the Senators might have. 
Chairman Hennrnes. I had intended to ask none myself at the time. 
I had intended giving the Senators 
Senator Carroiu. I assume they will be available for questioning 
after the film ? 
Chairman Henninos. Oh, yes. You will be, will you not, Mr. 
Jackson ? 
Mr. Jackson. Yes. 
Chairman Hennines. Thank you. We appreciate very much your 
cooperation and the help you have given this committee in this work. 
(Tape recording No. 1 is as follows :) 





TRANSCRIPT OF TAPE RECORDING No. 1 


Q. Senor, is it possible for you to guide me to the opium harvest in the 
State of Sinaloa this month of June?—A. He will be glad to. 

Q. Will it be possible for me to take films of the opium harvest?—A. Yes, 
you can. 

Q. About how long, Senor, will the trip take?—A. It might take about 8 
days or 10. 

Q. Senor, how far back in the mountains do we have to go from the Federal 
highway ?—A. It will take about 8 or 9 hours from the highway in an automo- 
bile. And then from there you have to go by horse to get to the field. 

Q. I see, to the opium fields. Senor, as a top law enforcement officer in 
Mexico and former judge, do you know of the existence of opium poppy fields 
in Mexico?—-A. He knows where. 

Q. Senor, how long have you been a law enforcement officer in Mexico?— 
A. About 24 years. 

Q. And in what places?—A. In Jalisco, Michoacan, Nayorit, Sinaloa, Sonora, 
in Baja California. 

Q. You served as law enforcement officer in all those States?—A. That is 
right, in all those places. 

Q. Senor, could you tell me where the opium poppy fields are located in 
Mexico?—A. He says that the main places where they have those fields is in 
the State of Jalisco, in the State of Michoacan, in the State of Sinaloa, and 
the State of Sonora. 

Q. For how long a time, Senor, have these poppy fields been in existence? 
How long have they been growing opium poppies in these places? How many 
years?—A. He says that he knows that the State of Sinaloa has been the biggest 
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place and they have been doing it for not less than 40 years. But now the 
Government is starting that—you know—in its reducing now. It’s one of the 
rest States in the Mexican Republic. 

Q. Senor, how many years to your knowledge have they been producing 
opium in Mexico in large quantities?—A. It is about 10 years. 

Q. Senor, how many hectares approximately, I know this is difficult, but 
approximately how many acres of these fields exist in Mexico, of these poppy 
fields?—A. He is not very sure, but he knows that there are thousands of 

es. 
ny Have you seen some of these poppy fields, Senor?—A. He has, because 
he is trying to destroy them. 

Q. About how many people do you think work in the poppy fields in Mex- 
ico?—A. He says that he is not very sure of how many there were, but there 
are thousands. Because they go in different activities, on the same kind of 
work, but he says that there are thousands. 

Q. Senor, how much opium does one hectare of poppies produce in 1 year?— 
A. He knows that it produces from 65 to 70 or 100 kilos from hectare. 

Q. How much heroin, Senor, will 100 kilos of opium produce?—A. He says 
that about 100 kilos of opium produce about 5 kilos and a half ef heroin. 

Q. I see. To what places in Mexico, cities in Mexico, are most of the nar- 
cotics sent for distribution to the United States?—A. The main places are 
Laredo, Juarez, Re Nosa, Aguacaliente, Sonora, Baja California. Those are 
the main places. Tijuana, Baja California, and Mexicali too. 

Q. Ask him also if all of the narcotics we find in Mexico grown and refined in 
Mexico are sent to the United States or do they send some to other parts of 
the world?—-A. The main place is the United States. 

Q. Senor, why is the Mexican Government reluctant to cooperate with the 
United States in burning all the poppy fields in Mexico?—A. He said that they 
have to exterminate because it is bad for the whole world. 

Q. Well, I agree. But would you ask him again, why does the Mexican Gov- 
ernment seem to be reluctant, not want, to cooperate with the United States in 
wiping out narcotics?—-A. He says that the Mexican Government is doing all it 
can, see, but it needs help to exterminate the fields. 

Q. It needs help from the United States?—A. That is right. Something like 
that. 

Q. Is there some connection between the underworld criminal organization 
and the Mexican political government that prevents the wiping out of narcotics 
in Mexico?—A. He says that it might be but the one who controls that is the 


Mafia. 
Q. The international organization of crime is that it?—A. Completely— 


criminal. 

Q. Do you know that the organized crime syndicate in the United States is 
connected with the narcotics industry in Mexico?—A. Like in Europe too, like 
in Mexico. 

Q. In Mexico. In other words, they are all connected?—A. That’s right. 

Q. As a law enforcement officer, do you think stricter laws and longer 
sentences for narcotic violators in the United States would help to wipe out 
the narcotics business in Mexico?—A. He thinks that the law is all right in the 
United States, but he supposes that that isn’t the way to the extermination of 
the crime. 

Q. What does he think is the best way to stamp out the narcotics industry 
in Mexico?—A. He thinks with the cooperation of Mexico and the United States 
to exterminate the fields of opium will be the main thing to the end. 

Q. In other words, for the United States and Mexico together to go down and 
burn and wipe out all the field. 

Q. Senor, where are the largest opium laboratories located in Mexico?—A. He 
says that the main laboratory of Mexico is in Guavalajara, Jalisco. 

Q. Are there any other large cities in Mexico where there are big labora- 
tories?—-A. In Mexico City they have them. Mexicali, Tijuana, and Los Notchez. 

Q. Senor, approximately how much heroin is smuggled into the United States 
each year from Mexico?—A. It is about from 800 to 1,000 kilos every year. 

Q. Now how much does 1 kilo of heroin cost at the border at Tijuana?— 
A. He says that not only in Tijuana but all along the frontier it costs about 
1 million pesos. 

Q. How many dollars?—A. Well, it is about $8,000. 
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Q. Senor, could you tell me how much does the same kilo of heroin cost in 

the United States?—A. He says that in the United States it might cost 100 per. 

cent more than it costs in the frontier. 

Q. Senor, could you tell me who the two or three biggest men in the narcotics 

business are in Mexico?—A. He says that that point he can’t touch it because 

— a to make investigations for it and if he says that will be trouble for 
e police. 


Q. But he does know and they are well known, aren’t they?—A. He says that 
he — very well who they are. He is like he said before, 24 years in the 
service. 


Q. Senor, I want to thank you and I want to ask you if there is anything that 
you would like to say in summing up or finalizing this about the Mexican nar. 
eotic situation. What in your opinion would be the best thing to do?—A. He 
Says that the cooperation is necessary of the U.S. Government and the Govern. 
ment of Mexico in the real extermination of the plant in fields of opium poppies 
of Mexico. 

Chairman Hennrines. Mr. Jackson, may I ask you at this time 
whether it is your belief that the officials of the Government of the 
United States are not properly cooperating with the Mexican officials? 
You have been down there. You have been making an investigation 
and there have been some rather broad assertions made, and I won- 
dered what—or some talk of intimidation, for example, of Mexican 
officials, because of powerful gangs and organizations; as I under- 
stood the tape recording, there was also a question of a lack of coopera- 
tion on the part of American officials, according to your informant. 

Mr. Jackson. I understand, Senator—I don’t think he implied 
that there was so much intimidation of Mexican officials by the organi- 
zation or criminal element; certain Mexican officials—and it isn’t true 
necessarily of Mexico any more than our country—but they are on 
their payroll, and in that country the opium narcotics business is so 
large and the income is so great that they perhaps may have more on 
their payroll. 

Chairman Henntrnos. Of course, it is his opinion and your opin- 
ion—we all appreciate that—but if not intimidation, it is bribery. 
Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrnes. According to your informant. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. He advocated, of course, the extermination of 
the fields, poppy fields? 

Mr. Jackson. Thet is true. 

Chairman Henninos. Have we any assurance that there wouldn’t 
be other fields cultivated in the same fashion thereafter; it is a 
continuance 
Mr. Jackson. In the conversations with him, he has expressed the 
opinion we should remember the joint cooperation between the United 
States and Mexico in the extermination of the hoof-and-mouth disease, 
for instance, their teams of agents from both countries would go down 
and wipe it out, and we would reciprocate in kind with inspection 
teams to come into this country 

Chairman Hennrnos. I can assure you, it is the intention of this 
committee to make representations and to have conversations with 
officials in Washington in an effort to see what can be done of a sub- 
stantial nature to help the Mexican Government in its efforts to 
exterminate this evil and to help our own officials to do the sort of 
work that they are equipped to do, but perhaps have not the number 
and the means by which they might be enabled to do the job that 
we expect to be done. 
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Mr. Jackson. Well, if there could be such an agreement reached 
between the two Governments to go in jointly, that would do the 
job, there is no question about that. . 

Chairman Henntnes. I think it would be most inadvisable and 
jnappropriate for our Government in any way just to move in without 
some foundation being laid for our being received, officials of what- 
ever department or bureau being received, hospitably, and with every 
evidence and indication of real cooperation. 

Mr. Jackson. It is just my opinion, Senator, and my own—and 
I am no authority or expert by any means—but our yard is not com- 
pletely clean, as far as that goes. 

Chairman Henntnes. Our yard is far from clean. 

Mr. Jackson. I think when we point a finger at Mexico we should 
realize they are several generations behind us in economic develop- 
ment, and we should set a better example, perhaps, in this country 
than we have. 

Chairman Henntinos. I think you are very right, and many of us 
have expressed that at this hearing and at other hearings. We have 
spent our time going the length and breadth of this country, because 
we have problems on our own doorstep, which scarcely gives us the 
right to be self-righteous. But we want to cooperate and help the 
Republic of Mexico, our friendly neighbor to the south, if they will 
help us help and think we can help; we certainly don’t want to go in 
without their consent, without their cooperation. It would seem to 
me entirely inappropriate and improper and indeed might lead to 
very Serious international complications. 

Mr. Jackson. I am sure if this were presented to the President of 
Mexico in the right way that such an agreement could be reached. 

Chairman Henntnos. That is what some of us had in mind doing 
at the appropriate time, Mr. Jackson. We are very grateful to you, 
sir, for your coming here and for the time and effort you have taken 
in relation to this excellent presentation, very effective, and I think 
will give to all of us and all who are interested an example of the 
nature of this traffic and trade which is indeed a business run for 
profit. 

Mr. Jackson. Very big. 

Chairman Henninoes. And yields enormous dividends, as you say. 
The peons, the farmers, they do not know what they are doing, any 
more than a farmer in America who raises barley and the rye that 
may go into whiskey. 

Mr. Jackson. Lam very sure of that. 

Chairman Hennines. He is making his contribution to the Tem- 
perance League. 

Senator Carroll, have you any questions at this time? I have a 
few more that I might like to ask 

Senator Carrot. How populous are some of these areas that 
reason I asked this question, this is basically economic, is it not? 

Mr. Jackson. That is true. 

Senator Carroti. How populous are these areas ? 

Mr. Jackson. They are not too populous, no. They are back up in 
the mountains, small villages and fiends About the only other crops 
they raise up there are beans and corn and a few cattle. 

enator Carrotu. Is this cattle country ? 
Mr. Jackson. Yes. Part of it is cattle. 
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Senator Carrout. What was their crop before they got into pop. 
pies? What was their cash crop? 

Mr. Jackson. I doubt very much if they had any cash crop. They 
probably had certain crops that they would barter in exchange for 
things they needed, but I am sure that there is no other cash crop up 
there at the present time. 

Senator Carroiu. I observe in your statement here where you say 
that the local—I pronounce it contrabandista—carried through, take 
their poppy into the market, the opium into the market. 

Mr. Jackson. That is true. 

Senator Carroiu. Tell me what that name means. Who are they? 

Mr. Jackson. A contrabandista is a smuggler. That is a Mexican 
word for smuggler. . 

Senator Carrotu. This has been going on for a long period of time? 

Mr. Jackson. Many, many, many years. 

Senator Carroti. So you have really got an economic 

Mr. Jackson. They wear a very strong, cheap perfume, that they 
think hides the smell of the odor of opium, which is very rank. 

Senator Carroti. You have an economic problem which is a pretty 
strong social and political base, because in these areas this is the way 
they achieve their living, primarily, most of these farmers, would you 
say ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That is true. Of course, as I tried to point out, as I 
see it, the big dealers, the big growers—and I mentioned the name of 
one—they finance these people, and it is more or less, well, it would be 
like a sharecropper in this country. 

Chairman Hennrinos. They might furnish the seed. 

Mr. Jackson. They are dependent on them for any cash. 

Chairman Hennines. You have the same situation in some of the 
Southern States of this country, with field hands in the cotton fields, 
and other places—I know that, I have been to such places in the United 
States, where the workers are constantly in debt to the store, and they 
can’t even keep accounts; they can’t have figures. They are told at 
the end of each year that they are in debt, and they keep working out 
their lives trying to pay off the debt, and they are still in debt when 
their lives terminate. The debt is a continuing thing. Unhappily, 
that happens in some of our States today. 

Senator Carrotu. Now, as I understand, getting back to the bigger 
areas, the bigger farms, there would be no difficulty locating those 
farms, would there, by airplane, by photography? The color, if I 
understand it, of the poppy—we now can take a picture of the ground 
from a satellite in orbit; it seems to me that our lenses are adequate 
to pick up a poppy field, and it would be not very difficult to find out, 
it would seem to me, with this cooperation which you are advocating, 
we ought to be able to locate where the poppy fields are. That should 

e no—— 

Mr. Jackson. With the proper cooperation, there would be no prob- 
lem. I could take you there right tomorrow; no question about where 
the location is. The problem is getting to them. 

Senator Carroti. When you get. to them. 

Chairman Henninos. They are not hidden. 

Senator Carrotu. If you had the cooperation of the Government, 
and this Government was willing to say that this is sufficient, a problem 
of such magnitude. affecting not only California, but the whole Na- 
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tion, and we could afford, perhaps, to spend a little money to go in 
there and help some of these areas, God knows we have spent enough 
throughout the world on other problems, which may not be of as 
immediate importance to this country—but it would seem to me that 
erhaps we could, through these hearings we are developing find some- 
thing that could be done. I know I for one had no idea that this 
thing was as extensive as I have been led to believe here and as I 
believe it to be. Is there any other way that the fields could be 
exterminated besides burning? Have you ever heard any? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t think so; no. They certainly aren’t going to 
do it voluntarily, and this is such a big business, and there is so much 
money involved, that they have to be forced to. I think that 
probably eb 

Senator Carrouu. I was really thinking about a spraying process. 
The foundation, the predicate of my question is, of course, the Mexican 
Government cooperation, complete cooperation with us, but I am 
wondering if there is any other way that this crop can be exterminated 
other than by burning; by a spraying process ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I really don’t know about that, Senator. I 
know that the Mexican Government does from time to time fly in and 
burn certain fields and take photographs of them burning. However, 
it is also my understanding that those were fields that aren’t too pro- 
ductive anyway, and they don’t in any way damage the very produc- 
tive and big fields. 

Chairman Henntnoes. By “the government,” which agency of the 
Mexican Government do you mean, or do you know? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t know, just Mexican Government. 

Senator Carroti. Are you implying that is like the old system where 
the police knock off a certain gambling joint once in a while to give the 
impression they are cleaning up—and I am not referring to Los 
Angeles; Iam referring to 

Mr. Jackson. Exactly. That is it, exactly. 

Senator CarroLtu. You have been very helpful, Mr. Jackson. I think 
this is the sort of a thing we need to talk about. I think this is a 
problem, as the chairman has indicated, from an economic base. You 
just don’t know what to do with the small farmers, and perhaps the 
Government itself doesn’t know; there is a social, economic, and po- 
litical problem involved in this. 

Mr. Jackson. And they are fine people, I know. I have talked to 
them. 

Senator Carrotu. Of course they are. 

Chairman Henninos. I want to make it very clear, too—excuse me, 
Senator Hruska, you have to catch an airplane. 

Senator Hruska. May I? 

Chairman Hennrines. I didn’t mean to proceed without asking you. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Jackson, we heard the witness state on this 
tape recording that the Mexican Government is against the growing 
of these fields. Did the witness indicate in what way they are against 
it? Isit by Federal statute? Is it by rules or regulations? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, it is against the law down there to grow opium, 
of course. 

Senator Hruska. It is against the Federal law? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 
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Senator Hruska. And did this law-enforcement officer indicate 
what instruction to get in that regard or what his requirements are 
to destroy the fields? 

Mr. Jackson. No; he didn’t. You mean his instructions personally} 
Senator Hruska. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. No. 

Senator Hruska. The instructions he received ? 

Mr. Jackson. No. 

Senator Hruska. Now, you indicated also that there was a payoff 
of some of these Mexican officials, rather than an intervention or 
intimidation by gangs or by organizations, criminal organizations, 
There was reference made on the tape to the Mafia international 
organization. Is there any corroboration of the presence of the 
Mafia in that operation ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, you speak of the Mafia. I mentioned that 
on the tape it is a name for an international criminal organization 
of which there is in essence 
Senator Hruska. It is capital M, not small m? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Senator Hruska. It is an organization. 

Mr. Jackson. They have their connections down there as well as 
anywhere else. He confirmed that on the tape. The payoff is so large 
down there, I have heard from what I consider a very reliable source, 
that the two men I mentioned pay a million dollars a year, and 
have for a good many years, payoff to the Government. 

Chairman Henninos. If the Senator would yield at that point, 
the Mafia is another name for what some years was called the Black 
Hand. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, there is a difference on whether there is such 
or whether 
Chairman Henntnas. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Jackson. But there is an international criminal organization. 
So we will call it Mafia. 

Chairman Henninos. I wasn’t suggesting that you qualify as an 
expert on that, but I have had a little experience with it, too. 

Mr. Jackson. I am sure you have. 

Chairman Hennines. And many believe, let us say, that these are 
the hereditary successors to what is known as the Black Hand. 

Mr. Jackson. Many people seem to think that you mean people 
are of Italian descent, and I am sure there are many nationalities 
involved. 

Senator Carrott. What you are talking about is a criminal 
syndicate. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Senator Carroii. And one of the law enforcement officers testified, 
he talked about the Appalachian gang, it is part of the syndicate. 
There are many syndicates of international scope, and I am sure—— 
Chairman Hennines. Will you please proceed while I take this 
call? 

Senator Hruska. At any rate, it is your thought, the way you 
expressed it a little while ago, that instead of proceeding by way of 
intimidation or strong-armed methods, whoever is in back of this or 
whoever is interested in the continued growing of these poppyfields, 
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proceeds by way of payoff and graft and corruption, by blackjacks 


and so on. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. Perhaps we could go back some 20 or 25 years 
ago in this country, and we had a little difficulty within the States— 
which were 48 in number—with the situation in our own yard, as you 
put it, and maybe there are similar elements, similar factors operating 
within the nation of Mexico. 

Mr. Jackson. There are many, many, many people in high places 
in Mexico that would like to cooperate with the United States, I am 
sure of that. 

Senator Carroiu. This is the point we tried to make at the very 
outset. of this hearing, without trying to point the finger at Mexico, a 
yery sensitive area. People there are trying to cooperate—their Presi- 
dent just visited with President Eisenhower not long ago; they are 
trying to draw closer together; they have got some very serious prob- 
Jems in these various states with poverty, low-income groups, as you 
have indicated. They have a cash crop here, that may keep a village 
together, and the question is, how do we help. How do we solicit 
their help without trying to point the finger of criticism, for they will 
build up a sort of defense complex, which we have no right to impose 
upon them. We have got a basic problem here that is serious to our 
whole country and to our children. So I think your testimony has 
been extremely helpful. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Jackson, we have heard several times refer- 
ences to people in government, as well as citizens in Mexico, suggesting 
that they would like to have American help and American cooperation. 
What do they mean by that? What kind of cooperation do they mean ? 
What do they want America to do on this side of the border? 

Mr. Jackson. Senator, I am really not qualified to answer that 
question. 

Senator Hruska. I wondered if in your discussions there or in your 
investigation there you might have come across some idea from some of 
these people, when they spoke of cooperation, as this law-enforcement 
officer did, what they meant about that. 

Mr. Jackson. I think what he meant was that if this country could 
somehow or another force the Mexican Government, not force, which 
perhaps isn’t the right word, but get them to agree to a joint operation 
of extermination down there, with teams of men from this country, 
agents of the United States working with Mexicans in Mexico, then I 
feel that we should reciprocate and allow them to come into this coun- 
try on inspection tours, perhaps cooperation of some sort; because the 
fact that they once burn all the fields doesn’t mean that they wouldn't 
replant, unless there were continuous inspections made by joint teams. 

enator Hruska. Inspection and policing. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. But, as I said, we certainly have 
problems of our own here that we haven’t dealt too well with, and per- 
haps the idea that we would invite them to help us would make it a 
little easier to get their cooperation down there. 

I think that is what he had in mind. 

Senator Hruska. Might it not make it more politically acceptable 
in Mexico if they were able to explain to their people that they are 
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coming over here for the same reason that we are coming over there, q 
mutual health proposition ? 


Mr. Jackson. Surely. They are very proud people, and they have 
a right to be. 

Senator Hruska. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Futimer. Mr. Jackson has a film, which will last about 5 min- 
utes, of a dope transaction that was taken in Mexico. We would like 
to show it at this time. 

Senator Carrotu. Fine. Go right ahead. How long will it take 
to show this film ? 

Mr. Futuimer. Five minutes. 

Senator Carrotyi. Fine. Go right ahead. 

(Whereupon, a film was shown. The film was marked “Exhibit 
No. 40” and is on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Senator Carroti. How long did that transaction take from your 
contact. to the delivery ? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, probably 30 minutes. 

Senator Carroti. What is the next situation here that we have? 
Mr. Bernstone. Mr. Fullmer will continue with his statement. 
You haven’t finished with your statement, have you ? 

Mr. Futumer. No. We have some additional presentation. 

Mr. Bernsrone. Yes. Senator Carroll, Mr. Fullmer, I believe, 
would like to continue, if he may. 

Senator Carrott. What page did you leave off with, beginning on 
page 7 ? 

Mr. Futuimer. Yes. 

Senator Carrot. You may proceed. 

Mr. Furumer. In conjunction with this film which you have just 
seen, showing the situation that exists in Tijuana, and referring back 
to our previous statements about Tijuana, this thriving sin-for-sale 
trade is limited, so far as American juveniles are concerned—and 
there is one important deterrent which came about a little over a 
year ago. The San Diego Police Department maintains an around- 
the-clock patrol at the San Ysidro border station, turning back 
youngsters who attempt to cross into Mexico in search of thrills. 
All cars and pedestrians reaching the border from the U.S. side are 
stopped and observed. Juveniles are questioned and, if unaccom- 
panied by an adult, are denied permission to cross the international 
boundary, unless they can prove a legitimate reason for going, if 
there are relatives in the area, or oftentimes they go over to have 
their car polished, and they look fairly responsible, they let them 
go. There, again, the time of day has some consideration. 
Senator Carrotu. Is there a limitation; did you say 18? 

Mr. Furitmer. Eighteen; yes, sir. 

Senator Carrotu. Is that a Government regulation ? 

Mr. Fuutumer. No, this is a local police ordinance. They have a 
curfew law whereby—we will hear further testimony concerning this 
in San Diego, incidentally. 

The police department follows this action with a letter to the 
juvenile’s parents, informing them that their child attempted to cross 
the border. Although mild in nature, this patrol has proved ex- 
tremely effective in preventing joy riding boys and girls from reach- 
ing Tijuana’s sin spots. In the first 6 months of its operation, the 
patrol turned away more than 6,000 juveniles. Admittedly, some 
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oungsters do get through, by hiding in a car, or by persuading an 
adult to drive across with them. Others, if they are sufficiently 
determined to enter Mexico, drive some 30 miles east to Tecate, which 
js a small border station where no patrol is maintained. However, 
this station is open only from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., a period of time when 
few juveniles are inclined to go into Mexico. Consequently, it is the 
opinion of the committee staff that the city of San Diego is doing 
a good job in preventing American juveniles, many of whom are 
from cities and towns other than San Diego, from getting into Mex- 
ican border cities. It should be emphasized, however, that this is 
purely a local effort by San Diego, even though it benefits every 
community in southern California. 

When I was there, they stopped one 15-year-old boy who had run 
away from home, from San Francisco. They had also apprehended 
running across the border two boys, one 19 and one 20, with the 

ossession of marilhuana; one boy had a knife wound, he had a switch- 
blade knife he had purchased in Tijuana. They are doing a very 
effective job. 

While the San Diego Police Department, the local coordinating 
council and the probation department feel that their border patrol is 
eficient and that no Federal legislation is necessary, they are under- 
standably concerned over the cost of its maintenance. The consensus 
among these agencies is that Federal or State funds should be made 
available to San Diego to continue its watchdog operation at San 
Ysidro. Others, who favor Federal action, argue that the local po- 
lice patrol is subject to the whim of municipal administration or the 
chief of police. They fear that if funds should be cut off, or if the 
chief of police needed officers elsewhere, the border could be thrown 
open once again to free passage of American juveniles. 

One group of American youngsters does escape any type of control 
atthe border. ‘These are the teenage servicemen stationed in southern 
California. An estimated 300,000 military. personnel enter Mexico 
every year, most of them from the big San Diego Naval Base. Tijua- 
na’s pleasure spots draw them like magnets. Many are barely of en- 
listment age, 17. Often away from the settling influence of their home 
environment for the first time, these boys are willing victims of the 
flesh-peddlers, the dirty-book sellers, and the narcotics pushers. 

In our visits to Tijuana, we observed several groups of these young- 
sters in striptease nightclubs, brothels, and in houses where filthy 
motion pictures, featuring all manner of perversions, were shown. 
Most were intoxicated. Obviously unsophisticated, many were wildly 
excited by the lack of moral restraints and behaved in an extrava- 
gantly improper manner. Our committee staff saw drunken boys 
eagerly participate in a lewd stage show, in full view of scores of 
spectators. 

Chairman Hennines. In American uniform ? 

Mr. Futumer. We did not see them in the American uniform, sir. 
They were in civilian clothes, but they were obviously naval person- 
nel, recognized by the black shoes, short haircuts, as if they had just 
come from boot camp. 

It was an earlier incident of this type of behavior, incidentally— 
this was in uniform and this occurred last spring—that led to a naval 
tule forbidding personnel from visiting Tijuana in uniform. This 
order became effective May 15, 1959, when a visiting Government 
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official from Washington, D.C., witnessed several boys in U.S. Na 
uniform join in a salacious act with strip girls in a Tijuana nightclub, 
In a way, the order is like sweeping dirt under the rug. It merely for- 
bids the boys to wear their uniforms on thrill forays into Mexico, It 
has no effect on their behavior. Nor does it detonlty conceal the fact 
they are members of the U.S. Armed Forces. We found it an easy 
matter to identify young sailors, even in civilian clothes. Their close- 
cropped hair, regulation Navy shoes, and T-shirts made them imme- 
diately distinguishable. Consequently, their behavior below the bor- 
der remains a reflection on America’s Armed Forces and youth in 
general. Yet, even the 17-year-olds are permitted to cross the inter- 
national boundary at will, as long as they can produce military 
identification. 

From Mexican border cities, the evils of the narcotics trade reach 
directly into southern California metropolitan areas. Our committee 
staff investigators made easy contact with prosperous dope peddlers 
in Los Angeles. We learned that there are places where addicts and 
sai regularly get together. Even a newly arrived junkie has 

ittle difficulty obtaining a “fix,” if he has the price. And because of 

the availability of drugs and its low price locally, Los Angeles attracts 
more than its share of addicts, thus compounding the overall prob- 
lem. In our investigations, we learned that the high profits of the 
drug trade attract all types of enterprising traders. As in other 
cities, the most common form of peddler is the addict, who sells 
narcotics to others to support his own habit. But the most success- 
ful operators are those who do not succumb to the habit themselves, 
Among these are the big dealers and importers at the top of the narcot- 
ics trade pyramid. Profit of hundreds of dollars daily are common 
among these big operators, who conduct their clandestine business 
affairs with cold efficiency. Our staff made arrangements to tape- 
record an interview with one such dealer. I'll play the tape for the 
benefit of the committee, to illustrate how confidently the drug ped- 
dlers pursue their activities, in spite of the vigorous and continuous 
efforts of law enforcement agencies. 

I believe the tape eloquently speaks for itself. The dealer discusses 
the calculated risk in selling drugs and the methods and ease with 
which narcotics are obtained in this area and at the border. Note 
also the rationalizations the dealer uses to excuse his dealing in this 
vicious traffic. His knowledge of the recent proposed State narcotic 
legislation and his comments regarding increased penalties are also 
worthy of consideration. 

Senator Carroti. What is the length of your tape? 

Mr. Futimer. It will run approximately 30 minutes. 

Senator Carrot. How many other witnesses do we have? 

Mr. Bernstone. This is the last witness, Senator Carroll, and this 
is just one more page of testimony. So this is practically the end. 

Senator Carroti. The purpose of this tape, is this a contact with 
someone in Mexico? 

Mr. Fourimer. This is a local Los Angeles drug peddler, who has not 
been apprehended. He has never been arrested, with 2 years of op- 
eration, and his identity must remain— 

Senator Carroiu. This is, then, taken within California? 

Mr. Futimer. Yes. This shows the distribution of the drugs that 
come from Mexico. He makes reference to his obtaining drugs m 
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Mexico, how he does it, and his method of distribution here in Los 
Angeles. 

Senator Hruska. Was the recording with his knowledge? 

Mr. Futuimer. Yes. 

Senator Carrot. Is he still in the narcotics business ? 

Mr. Fuutimer. Yes, sir, he is. 

Senator Carrow. Is he considered a minor operator ? 

Mr. Fuutumer. He is unknown to the police. 

Senator Carroty. He is unknown to the police. Is he a pusher, 
peddler, jobber? , ’ 

Mr. Fourimer. He, as he described himself, is on the dealer level, 

r. 
? Senator Carrotz. Any objections to playing the tape? When do 
ou have to leave? 

Senator Hruska. Very shortly. I would not be able to hear it. 

Senator Carrot. Would you like, before we go into the tape, to 
put some questions to our investigator before you leave! , 

Senator Hruska. No, I think not. I have asked the questions that 
occurred to me during his testimony and that of Mr. Jackson. I have 
no further questions. 

Senator Carrot. Before Senator Hruska has to leave us—he is 
returning to Washington; he has been selected by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee to be one of the pallbearers for our very fine Senator 
who passed away, Senator William Langer of North Dakota—we are 
sorry to lose you in these hearings. 

Senator Hruska. I am sorry to leave. They have been very 
interesting. 

Senator Carrotu. I may have to leave tomorrow, and if you will 
bear with me for one or two questions. 

This Navy personnel going in—as you know, we in the Congress 
have a real responsibility. We have maintained a draft in a sort of 
peacetime, cold war period. Do you know whether any of these young 
men are draftees? 

Mr. Futtmer. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Carroti. Have you discussed the matter with the military 
of San Diego? 

Mr. Futimer. Yes, sir; and we will hear testimony in San Diego 
on this subject. 

Senator Carrott. Why they are permitted to go in and what steps 
they are taking ? 

Mr. Futumer. Yes. 

Senator Carroiu. I thought maybe along this line—I am concerned 
about the concept of taking these men out of uniform—it seems to me 
that if that is the only explanation, I trust there will be more coming, 
because this is not the substance of protecting the youth. It is the 
shadow of protecting the uniform, which we all want to do, of course, 
but the purpose of protecting the uniform is what fills the uniform, 
too. If these young people are going over in these great numbers— 
and they are young people—I was in the service when I was that age, 
and I know the temptations that can come to young men—but from the 
vice and the filthy conditions that have been described in letting young 
men go into the service, why, I mean from the service into that area, 
why, mothers and fathers of this Nation would raise up in full arms. 
But this will be given in the testimony down in San Diego? 
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Mr. Futter. Yes. 
Senator Carrori. I may not be able to be with you in San Diego, 
This is a general conclusion, which will not bind you, do you think 
that the steps they are taking are adequate to protect the teenagers in 
the military service ? 

Mr. Fuuuimer. As I said before, sir, the military personnel have 
free rein. Now, they have a shore patrol station at the customs 
when they return from Mexico, and oftentimes if a boy appears 
to be intoxicated or they see a knife or something like that, they 
turn him over to the shore patrol. They check him out, and a boy 
may be incarcerated to the shore patrol. But there is no restraint—— 

Senator Carroty. This is after he comes out. What about coming 
in, any restrictions ? 

Mr. Futtmer. No. 

Senator Hruska. It has not been declared off limits? 

Mr. Futuimer. No, sir. 

Senator Carrot. If he is 17 years of age, if he can show he belongs 
to the military, he can go—— 

Mr. Futimer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Did you make inquiry about the practicability 
of declaring those areas off limits? 

Mr. Futimer. Yes, sir. The feeling seems to be that they are 
fighting for their country and old enough to know what they are 
doing. 

Senator Hruska. And yet undesirable spots within this country 
are very often declared off limits, but that 1s not held to be true for 
international spots. 

Mr. Furumer. Personal observation, sir, only, the situation at 
Tijuana alleviates this type of problem in the city of San Diego, 
so that San Diego is a relatively clean city. 

Senator Carrotu. I can tell you, in Denver there are certain areas 
that are off limits to military personnel. I think I come from a 
pretty clean city. But if they don’t give proper treatment to those 
young veterans who come in there, the local police clamp down, and 
they go to the military and they say to the military, “We want you 
to declare this off limits.” Now, it may be a problem because Tijuana 
being, in a sense, a foreign city, and therefore we can’t have the 
military police, the naval patrol—I don’t know, are there any patrols 
that go over there? 

Mr. Furtmer. They have a liaison patrol on the other side, but 
they have no authority, and so the commandant of the naval district 
will go into this in more detail. 

Senator Carrot. It is a sad commentary—I will try to keep my 
mind open. Thank you very much. 

Any further questions, Senator? 

Senator Hruska. No. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Carroti. You may proceed with the tape. 

(Tape recording No. 2 is as follows:) 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORDING No. 2 


Q. Manuel, I would like to ask some questions—I will call you Manuel so 
you can’t be identified. Do you mind?—A. No, I don’t mind. 

Q. I would like to ask you first of all, how old you are, Manuel?—A. I am 26. 
Q. Are you married?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you have any children?—A. Yes. 
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Q. When did you leave school? What grade were you in?—A. I was in 
the 10th grade. 

Q. Here in East Los Angeles?—A. Yes, I went to school here on the East Side. 

Q. Do you go to church, Manuel?—A. No. 

Q. What is your business, Manuel, I mean how do you make your living ?— 
A. Iam a dealer in narcotics. 

Q. This is heroin and marihuana?—A. Just heroin. 

Q. Tell me, how did you get started in this type of profession?—A. I needed 
the money. I never had much money. I knew that you could make money 
through narcotics. I knew fellows that were doing it and so they helped me to 
et started. 

° Q. Here in East Los Angeles?—A. Well, most of it here in East Los Angeles. 

Q. Your friends were in the business, they introduced you to this?—A. I 
have always been aware of it and knew of its existence in the area but I 
didn’t realize the amount of money that could be made. Like I said, I wanted 
to make more money so I went into it. I started out with my income tax 
return which was $400. So I took that and bought an ounce of heroin. I 
might add an ounce of pure heroin. 

Q. Is there a difference between a pure ounce of heroin and any other 
type—exactly tell me what do you mean by a pure ounce of heroin?—A. It 
wasn’t a pure ounce actually. I don’t think that anyone or any of the dealers 
ean get a pure ounce of heroin but from the type we get here, I would say 
that this was about as pure as the other dealers were getting or are getting. 
However, when we cut the ounce of pure heroin, we get 3 ounces of cut 
heroin. 

Q. How much does a pure ounce of heroin cost?—A. Here it costs $400. 

Q. What do you mean “here’? Here in Los Angeles you mean?—A Yes, 
here in the Los Angeles area. 

Q. It costs $400, you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you go down to Mexico? Is this where you’re getting it?—A. I am 
getting it over here on this side. Although I know of places where you can get 
it in Mexico. 

Q. You can get it here in Los Angeles for the same price that you can get 
it in Mexico?—A. You can get it cheaper over there but you don’t run the 
risk of going over there. 

Q. And you can cut one of these ounces into what did you say, 3 ounces, 
did you say?—A. Yes, 3 ounces. 

Q. And how much does one of those cut ounces sell for? How much did 
you say it cost—a cut ounce that is?—A. That would cost depending on who 
you are selling it to, at a minimum it would be $400. 

Q. To another dealer?—A. Yes, but generally you would get as much as $600, 
$500, and more. 

Q. When you sell a complete ounce?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, you can cut it down and get more money?—A. Yes, this 
is for out-of-town buyers who come in to buy and we sell it to them for around 
$500 and $600. Fellows from around San Jose, places like that. 

Q. Do they come in and buy this much at one time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell me, how much profit do you make per day?—A. Well, let’s take an 
ounce—it all depends on how you sell. For example, if you are selling it by 
the cap, you would be selling them for two for a nickel or two for $5. <A quarter 
you would let go for $70 for your local peddlers. 


(The tape recording was interrupted for the following discussion :) 

Senator Carroityi. A quarter of an ounce for $70? 

Mr. Futter. Yes. 

Senator Carrott. And they take this and turn it into caps; how 
many caps? 

Mr. Futitmer. Seventy to a hundred, sir. 

Senator Carrott. What do they sell a cap for? 

Mr. Futitmer. Two for $5 is the general going price. 

Senator Carrot. What is a cap? 

Mr. Futtmer. That is a capsule of heroin that is good for a fix. It 
has about a grain. 

Senator Carrotu. A cap sells for what, you say ? 

Mr. Futitmer. Two for $5. 
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Senator Carrotu. Allright. Goright ahead. 
(Whereupon, tape recording No. 2 was resumed, as follows :) 


CONCLUSION OF TRANSCRIPT OF TAPE RECORDING No. 2 


Q. I mean, how much do you yourself make if you took an average of a week 
ora month? How much would you consider your profit to be on a daily basis 
A. I turn an ounce over 2 days easily—I make, I figure, $500. 

Q. $500 a day?—-A. Approximately, sometimes more. 

Q. Tell me, do you sell directly to the addicts? I notice that you said yoy 
sell two caps for a nickel. Is this the type that you sell to the addicts?—A, No, 
I don’t deal with them usually. I try to stay away from as much ag 
possible. 

Q. What do you mean—as much as possible? Do you sometimes sell to 
them?—A. No. I might have them work forme. Other than that, that’s as much 
contact as I have with them. 

Q. How do you get them to work for you?—A. Generally it’s an addict—q 
fellow who is having a hard time providing for his habit and so I will give 
him a quarter on credit, remember I said it cost $70. 

Q. How many caps can he make from this quarter?—A. He should get at 
least 70 to 100 caps. 

Q. How many of these does he use himself?—A. It all depends on him and 
how much of a habit he has. But it’s strictly a business deal. Since he is 
working for me, I let him have it for $70 and he starts by taking it on credit, 
then when he sells he comes back and gives me half of the money he owes me, 
After he gives me half the money, then I’ll give him another quarter and then 
he’ll sell that and pay me the other half that he owes me. Then he has 
enough to start buying it with his own money. 

Q. Let’s turn to another area. Where does the narcotic come from—the 
heroin.—A. I don’t know where it comes from. Some people say it comes 
from China and then it’s brought up through Mexico. A lot of the stuff I get 
is all from Mexico. I know some of it comes from and they bring it up 
through the border towns from there. 

Q. Where down in Mexico do you get it, in Lower California or Mexico 
proper ?—A. No, it used to be Tijuana, but it’s become so hot down there that 
most of it is coming through Mexicali now. At least that’s where I’ve been 
connected. 

Q. How do you go over and get it? Do you drive your car across, put in 
in your pockets and come back, or how?—A. It’s the easiest thing in the world 
really. You just go and score—by this I mean go down and buy if you have a 
connection, you go and purchase the stuff and come back. You bring it in your 
hands or in your pocket. The authorities shake your car down but somehow 
never check the person. 

Q. You mean, just stick it in your pocket and they never find it?—A. An 
ounce or couple of ounces, it isn’t very much. You can hold it in the palm of 
your hand. 

Q. I understand that some of the people that you buy this heroin from down 
there have a tendency to be ungrateful and will notify the authorities at the 
border and get you. Has this happened to you?—A. I have known this hap- 
pening, but it generally comes up with regard to people who owe them money 
and haven’t paid their debt. You know, somebody has to twist, otherwise the 
heat gets on them. As a rule it is people that owe money, or people that aren't 
dependable as far as they are concerned, 

Q. They just sacrifice the lamb to the slaughter?—A. In a sense of the 
word, yes. 

Q. Could you get around this? I know one other fellow told me there was a 
way to get away from this.—A. Yes, generally the person who has been doing 
this has brought down two cars because when you go score they see your car, 
they know the wheels you’re driving—so you go out to a lonely part of the 
country’ down there and transfer over to another car—you take a partner. 
Generally a dealer has a partner. As a rule they work together. 

Q. In other words you take two cars?—A. Yes, two cars and your partner. 
If you score he crosses it or vice versa. 

Q. Well, then, it isn’t in Mexicali, it is a little further south. Is it around 
Tecate?—A. Yes, around Tecate and it’s in Mexicali but where you transfer— 
you can transfer by crossing another section. Ideally you take a woman with 
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you, a pregnant woman they are never going to search her. Lots of times 
fellows down there will fix your car for you so that you can bring it over. 
Again an ounce is not very much—a couple of ounces—and there are innumer- 
able places that you can hide them and never be caught unless someone puts 
the finger on you so they expect you. 

Q. Well, you mean take a woman with you who would transport it across 
knowingly, what type of woman would do this?—A. Generally an addict’s wife 
or an addict herself. They would gladly do these things for you to be in your 
good graces, after all you are their source of supply and they as a rule don’t 
have much money and will gladly run this risk. 

Q. How do you feel about this yourself?—A. It’s a business, a business trans- 

tion. 

- This is just a business with you?—A. Yes, they are using and they are 
seeking a source of supply. 

Q. Tell me, when you get it across the border, is it very difficult once you get 
it across the border to transport it into Los Angeles?—A. No there is no prob- 
lem involved there just drive on in. The idea is not to drink or attract any 
attention. 

Q. Let’s talk a little bit about the addict himself and what he does. What 
are some of the things an addict does to provide for his habit?—A. Well, like I 
said, as a rule they don’t have much money, low income people. So they resort 
to other means. They have a hard time holding down a job, because they are so 
busy out hustling trying to raise money for their habit. They generally use 
devious means. For example supermarkets. Women go shopping and you know 
they have a tendency to leave their purses in these little carts. These fellows 
are staking these markets. As soon as a woman does this, they usually con- 
fiscate the purse. Cemeteries are typical places. People go in to bury people 
in cemeteries. These fellows stake out their car and take whatever they leave— 
they take tires off cars or anything that will turn a dollar. 

Q. How are these fellows started? How do they get their first fix? Do you 
know ?—A. What I know of it I would say that is from the peddler seeking 
customers, he wants to make a sale so that he can make some money to provide 
for his habit. Generally for him it is good business to let someone have some 
for nothing. Free, try it, you know, it’s a kick, it’s a fad, new, different. Most 
of these guys are already blowing weed anyway and want to try out something 
different. 

Q. How much would you say is the average addict using?—A. It is hard to 
say. It varies; $50-a-day habit, $100-a-day habit, or some $25-a-day habit; it 
all depends. 

Q. I have heard it said that there is such a thing as a respectable addict. 
The one that has a regular job, is there such a thing?—A. I know of some that 
are this way. One man used to come by and pick up I think it was 12 caps a 
week, he would come by and pick up his 12 caps religiously and this was all. 
He worked, had a family, real nice fellow, older man, didn’t bother anyone. 

Q. How do you feel about this? Do you think this is a right thing in being 
arespectable addict to be held as an example?—A. Well he is one of the few that 
I know and the others sort of outweigh him, rather I should say they are in 
the majority. But I think this does exist—a so-called respectable addict. Re- 
spectable from the fact that he is supporting his family and his habit, he has 
always bought the same amount. 

Q. People have asked me many times—most of the heroin and junk is being 
pushed in east Los Angeles by Mexicans. How many customers—rather the 
dealers are mostly Mexican I am sure—but of the addict himself how many 
would you say are Mexicans? Or are they in the majority?—A. I could only 
answer you from what I know here in the area. It is a Mexican community so 
naturally Mexicans live here. Mexicans are the ones that I deal with, but I 
don’t find it the rule. They are not the only ones that are using it. I get a lot 
of what they call these cowboys from El Monte. You wouldn’t believe that they 
are hooked and they come around—they use. 

Q. Would you say they get stuck a little?—A. Yes, the guys take them be- 
cause they want a fix. Junkies are always taking them for a ride—charge a 
little more and things like that—con them out of a cap or two whenever they 
can. In my mind addiction is not just here on the East Side although I will 
admit that they tend to be in the majority because here again it is a Mexican 
community and close to the border. Makes it a little more acceptable. 

Q. How old are most of these addicts? Are they young kids?—<A. I would 
call them young adults, somewhere between the twenties and thirties. 
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Q. What is the youngest addict that you ever heard of ?—A. I don’t know 
have some fairly young ones, 17, a good number of 17, 18 years old. Offhand 
I can’t think of any specific—there is one, I think he is 19 now. He is out on the 
farm, he is doing time right now for marks. He is married and has two children 
He started using real young I think he was around 17. He spent a lot of time 
in and out of jail for marks. He’s a user. 

Q. The reason I ask—I heard a principal tell me recently that she haq a 
little child 12 years old that was using. I was wondering if you had known 
about it——A. I have known this sort of thing increasing in Mexico and in the 
Indian countries in South America. I didn’t know it was going on here, 

Q. That is pretty young, like robbing a cradle, a flowering business. Would 
you consider the wild-eyed addict dangerous? Will he do physical harm to 
anyone?—A. The wild-eyed addict in my mind is an addict that is out trying 
to get connections somewhere and trying to score without any means or without 
any success. As a rule, they are pretty sick people and they are going through 
a great deal of pain. 

Q. If one of these wild-eyed addicts came to you would you give him a fix— 
would you give him a couple of caps?—A. I don’t think they would come to me 
I certainly wouldn’t give them anything, but I would refer them somewhere. 
I would not expose myself to someone that would allow himself to get in that 
predicament. That would jeopardize my standing. If I gave him the one time 
and this happened again, he would always be at my door and it would just be 
a question of time before narcotics agents would be banging on my door. They 
know who the addicts are as a rule. The guys who are old-time users. 

Q. Tell me, you mentioned a little while ago———, is he using heavy stuff— 
heroin in big doses.—A. Yes, he had a $25-a-day habit when he got picked up. 

Q. That is how many caps?—aA. Well, like I said, its two for $5. 

Q. You sell two for $5 to the addict himself or just to the pusher?—A, No, 
this is just tothe pusher. They in turn go for whatever they want. 

Pe i About $5 or $6 per cap?—A. No, I don’t think quite that high. Maybe 
a cap. 

Q. He was probably shooting about seven or eight caps a day?—A. Probably, 

Q. You said he was married and had some children. You said this was cost- 
ing him about $25 a day?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you said he was about 19?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said he was in a joint. What do you mean? Where is he now?—A, 
He’s in Lancaster. 

Q. Oh, he’s in jail.—aA. Yes. 

Q. Well, who supports his family ?—A. Good old county government. 

Q. Well, tell me, how did he get started. Do you know?—A. With the guys, 
you know, the guys that he hung around with all through the week, you know 
they tried out a new kick, they tried it. 

Q. And they liked it?—A. Well, it doesn’t take much. 

Q. Have you ever tried it?—-A. No, no, I’m too chicken to try it. 

Q. This is just a business for you?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you feel about the fellows that do try it and are on it—I mean 
do you plan to continue this? I know it’s a lucrative business, but how long 
do you think it can go on?—A. Well, I’ve been going on now for over 2 years 
now. I think I’m about ready to call it quits. I don’t think I have to runa 
risk any more. 

Q. Well, are you the ultimate dealer, Manuel, are you the one that goes and 
gets the stuff. Do you work for someone else?—A. If I told you that then 
we'd both know. I could tell you this, I can buy it down there if I have to have 
it immediately. As a rule, I plan ahead and get it here so that I don’t have to. 

Q. You mean there is someone above you that can get it and they can bring 
it in larger quantities than you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here in Los Angeles?—A. Yes, here in Los Angeles. 

Q. Right in the vicinity, area, or some place else?—A. Yes, right here on the 
East Side. 

Q. Well, is he a respectable person? Could you tell me this?—A. Oh, yes, sure 
he is, you’d be surprised who is involved in this sort of thing. 

Q. Holds a respectable position in the community.—A. He sure does. This 
fellow I get it from he checks in to somebody in Pasadena. I know that much 
but I don’t know who he is. 

Q. You mean there is someone above him?—A. Yes; this is a big business. 

Q. Tell me, have you ever been arrested?—A. No. I might add if I hada 
jail record, it would jeopardize the whole syndicate. Because it isn’t good and 
the man would be banging on my door, you know. 
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Q. You say there’s a syndicate?—A. This is strictly organized. Certainly. 
Q. I mean there’s a definition that comes right down to your level and then 


right up above you?—A. That’s right. 


Q. Suppose you were arrested. What would happen? What would be the 

rocedure?—A. My partner would bail me out. 

Q. Oh, you have a partner?—A. Yes. : - 

Q. Is he the one that you get this heroin from here in Los Angeles?—A. No; 
we work at the same level you might say. 

Q. He is another dealer?—A. Yes. 

Q. He would be the one to come to your rescue so to speak?—A. Anyone else 
would expose themselves so for this reason your partner does it. 

Q. He arranges for your bail and all that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, is this an arrangement with a bail bond dealer? Can you get to the 
judge?—A. Here in East Los Angeles you know with our illustrious judge over 
in Fast Los Angeles. 

Q. Our friend, Mr. , you mean?—A. Yes. The bail bondsman, once they 
find out that you are dealing or this is why you have been picked up, you know 
you are a walking gold mine as far as they are concerned. They know you are 
going to turn a buck. They know you are going to be good for the bail whatever 
amount it might be. 

Q. Say you went in there and you couldn’t get out and you couldn’t beat the 
rap. What do you think you would get? I mean as far as a sentence or punish- 
ment.—A. Well, it all depends what they caught you with, or how they caught 
you and who caught you. I know the Federal agents—you certainly get more 
time for Federal offense. But it all depends. 

Q. Well, this would not be a Federal offense if you didn’t go interstate or do 
anything that involved a Federal law. This would be strictly a local matter, 
wouldn’t it?—A. Well, you know, there’s a question of proof involved. We have 
search and seizure laws and if they had a warrant and had it properly addressed. 
There are a lot of little angles that you can work. You know if I were to have 
to go to jail, I don’t think that I would have to go more than 3 or 4 years at the 
most. 

Q. Well, tell me, you said there is a syndicate. If you wanted to get out or 
you wanted to quit, how easy would it be for you to quit?—A. Well, it would 
not be hard. Because if nothing happens after you drop out they soon know 
that you were all right and let you go. 

Q. You’re clean?—A. Yeah, providing no action comes, nothing happens. If 
something did come up, well I’d have problems. 

Q. Do you sleep well nights, Manuel?—A. No worse than the average guy, I 
don’t suppose. 

Q. You consider this a business. You don’t think you are doing anything to 
harm anyone?—A. Well, I think the harm has already been done actually. In 
my mind, the way I see it, these clowns come around, they are sick, they need a 
fix. If I don’t give it to them someone else will give it to them. They are going 
to get it hook or crook—they are going to get their fix. 

Q. So you feel you are doing a service to the community?—A. Well, a little 
more than just that. Making a little money on the side. 

Q. I should say you are at the rate of $500 a day. Pretty cushy living. Tell 
me, do you know anything about a clinic—talk they’ve been having about 
narcotic clinics? Do you think they would put you out of business?—A. I 
don’t know. I sort of doubt it because the question of tolerance comes into 
the picture. I don’t know how familiar you are with this thing. I happen 
to be pretty well versed on that—the particular subject of narcotics. You 
know, if they set up a clinic for these fellows and the addict goes in and takes 
his fix daily, religiously, there is always a question of tolerance. There is 
always a question of tolerance. He takes a cap a day but pretty soon his 
system will crave more. He doesn’t get the glow that he used to get out of the 
one cap so then he will have to come to me and get his other cap. 

Q. You supply the surplus needs—A. I’m just saying this. I don’t know. 
Maybe there is more to it—I know they are on the right track if they are 
really seeking to solve the problem—TI have read a little of this Nalline—I 
think that eventually, something like this is going to come about. I don’t care— 
I can just as soon retire today as tomorrow—but T think that they are talking 
about psychiatrists. I often wonder if they really want to solve it. There 
was a bill up before the State senate. 

Q. You mean the Dill’s bill?—A. Yes. Our honorable representatives chose 
not to pass the bill. 
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Q. Is there a lobby on the part of you fellows or do you have to worry about 
those things?—A. I don’t worry too much about it. It’s obvious to my ming 
that somebody got a little bread there somewhere because, my goodness, that 
was a bill and a half and that would have scared everybody, me too. 

Q. I know that they could have given you quite a stiff sentence if they 
caught you.—A. Sure there would be no profit anymore. You can afford to 
go to jail 2 or 3 years, maybe even 4. You make enough bread to come 
out afterward and cool it. But when they want to give you 25 and 40 years— 
later. 

Q. You wouldn’t want to spend that much time.—aA. It’s discouraging. 

Q. Tell me, do you know any addicts that, say, got started on a habit shooting 
a couple of caps a day and stayed on it for a number of years?—A. Yes, | 
had a little old man used to come around. 

Q. Is this the one you mentioned—the respectable addict?—A. Yes; he was 
cool, man, that’s all he did—bought the same amount and that’s all. 

Q. So then it can be done. Do you know any addicts who have ever kicked 
it?—A. Yes, they are around—there are some fellows that have kicked it. 
In fact, some of them have clubs. There is one out there in the Monte Rea 
project—about 10 or 12 guys in it. They don’t use any more. I don’t know 
how long this is going to go on. Some of them aren’t working and they hang 
around the park and lush it up on wine all the time. There is the question 
of two evils. There are some that have been motivated through financing, 
Their brothers have helped them out. One that I am thinking of in particular 
when he first came from the joint they bought him a boat, they helped him 
in a business, and he’s making all kinds of bread, married, bought his own 
house, he’s reputable, money, he’s been home for 2 years, that I know of. 

Q. Tell me, Manuel, what do you do to put up a front? How do you keep 
people from talking? You can’t always stay at home. Do you have another 
type of a job?—A. I have a trade and I also go to school. I get a little chicken 
change from Uncle Sam—looks good. 

Q. What do you mean by chicken change?—A. I get it under the GI bill. 

Q. Uncle Sam actually finances this little venture—A. You might say that. 
You would say he not only financed it, he got me started. 

Q. Oh yes, that $400 income tax check.—A. Sam has been good to me. 

Q. Well, thanks a lot, Manuel. I know you have been good to me to let me 
record this. I know that none of this will be used for you or against you in 
any way. Personally, I would not use it against you, Manuel. 


Chairman Hennines. Is it our understanding that the man who 
was the seller—unhappily, I had to be away; a long-distance tele- 
phone message across the hall—the seller is unknown to you? 

Mr. Futumer. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennrnos. And, insofar as you know, the seller whose 
voice we have heard on this recording is unknown to any member of 
this staff or any member of this committee ? 

Mr. Fuiimer. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. And may I ask you, where that was obtained? 

Mr. Funtitmer. We made arrangements with a professional research 
social worker in the area to make this tape. 

Chairman Henninos. He is a professional and social worker? 

Mr. Fuuumer. Yes. 

Chairman Henntnos. I understand you have a further statement 
to make. 

Mr. Futimer. Just a short paragraph here, sir, in conclusion. 

In summing up the results of our investigation into the drug trade 
involving juveniles in southern California, it becomes clear that the 
problem is one of tremendous proportions. Millions of dollars worth 
of drugs are produceed in Mexico annually. With a peaceful and 
virtually open border between this country and Mexico, smuggling 
the narcotics into the United States is a simple matter. And once 
the smugglers have brought their goods into this country, distribution 
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and sale is accomplished on an efficient, businesslike basis, as we have 
heard over this tape. In the light of these facts, it is not surprising 
that Los ar is second only to New York in the volume of its 
narcotics trade. That youngsters are affected is an inescapable fact. 

It is hoped that this committee will weigh these facts carefully and 
offer recommendations for legislation to reduce the traffic in dan- 
gerous drugs. Perhaps Federal legislation for greater border con- 
trol is necessary. It may be determined that steps should be taken 
to encourage closer cooperation among the various city, county, State, 
and Federal enforcement agencies. 

Chairman Hrennines. At that point, may I ask you, do you know 
that we are going to San Diego on Friday morning? 

Mr. Fut_mer. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. When do the hearings in San Diego 
commence ? 

Mr. Futimer. Monday. 

Chairman Henninos. There are witnesses available there whose 
authenticity has been investigated by you, is that correct? 

Mr. Futitmer. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. And you have other and additional infor- 
mation which will be presented in San Diego. 

Mr. Futimer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Relating to this entire matter. Please con- 
tinue with your statement. 

Mr. Futtmer. Perhaps California State officials will favor stiffer 
penalties for peddlers, and additional authority for police in appre- 
hending criminals in the narcotics trade. The establishment of a 
Federal hospital facility in this area for drug offenders may be one 
step toward the solution of the problem. 

These are questions for the committee to decide. Whatever the 
final conclusions, the staff investigations prove beyond a doubt that 
the narcotics trade in southern California is a serious threat to the 
juvenile population. Unless bold measures are undertaken to control, 
reduce, and eventually wipe out this insidious trade, we can expect to 
see a steady rise in other criminal activities which addicts engage in 
under the influence of drugs, or in a desperate effort to obtain money 
for their habit. 

I want to thank the committee and you, Chairman Hennings, for its 
interest and attention to this report, and hope the information offered 
here will enable the committee to recommend remedial legislation or 
other action that will eventually eliminate the drug trade as a major 
criminal activity in southern California. 

Chairman Henninoas. As you know, we propose to do just that, and 
we propose when we return to Washington within the next several 
weeks to call a meeting of this committee and have as many members 
present as possible for the purpose of determining a proper course of 
action in this and other related fields, legislatively; and also with a 
view to making representations and inquiries of certain of our officials 
to see what can be done toward a greater degree of collaboration, if 
that is the case, and there is some evidence to support that at this time. 
You, of course, as the investigator of this subcommittee, will be of 
great help to us in that future course of action. 

Have you any questions? 
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Senator Carrouu. Just to make this observation: You have been 
here 8 months working, as I understand ? 

Mr. Futimer. Not continuously, sir. I was here in the spring for 
about 3 weeks and in the California area, and then I was here in Sep- 
tember and October. 

Chairman Hennines. You have been with the FBI? 

Mr. Fuutimer. I was with the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, sir, 

Chairman Henninos. Narcotics, yes, I meant to say that. 

Senator Carroti. Your report has been very helpful. 

Chairman Hennines. You have had considerable investigatory 
experience. I think it might be well to relate that for purposes of the 
record. Will you do that? 

Mr. Futitmer. Well, I was with the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
and I also served as chief investigator for the U.S. Attorney’s Office in 
Washington, D.C., and then I have been on a number of investigations 
for this committee in various fields. 

Chairman Henninos. How long have you been with this committee? 

Mr. Fuuttmer. Well, I was with the committee originally in 1955, 
and then I was with them in 1958 and this year. 

Chairman Henninos. Approximately 3 years. 

Mr. Furumer. Yes. 

Senator Carrotu. May I ask one question: I may not be able to be 
with you at San Diego. It is possible I may not be able to be with you 
beyond tomorrow. I understand we may observe Armistice Day here, 
and not hold hearings, and I may not be here Thursday and Friday, 
But I especially want to go back again to San Diego: Is there any 
evidence or any testimony that will be adduced that any of our younger 
boys in the armed services are influenced in any way by this narcotics 
traffic? 

Mr. Futimer. Yes, sir, there will be. 

Chairman Hennrines. That would be in the very nature of things, 
wouldn’t it Mr. Fullmer? : 

Mr. Furimer. Yes. 

Senator Carrotu. Very extensive ? 

Mr. Futimer. Service life is not conducive to narcotic addiction, 
I think you will find primarily just smoking of marihuana cigarettes, 
things along that line. 

Senator Carroiti. Does it go into any serious consequences? You 
understand what I mean by that, because there is a difference between 
marihuana and heroin. 

Mr. Futumer. There is a difference—we have no record of what 
happens to these boys. They get their first introduction to mari- 
huana in the service, being stationed in this area, with the ready 
availability of marihuana in Tijuana. What their actions are after 
they leave the area, they must just try it a few times, and forget it, 
which is not uncommon. To graduate into heroin, an addict is usu- 
ally an inadequate person to begin with. 

Senator Carroiy. I will put the question bluntly: Is there any 
use of heroin, insofar as you have been able to ascertain, in our 
Armed Forces ? 

Mr. Futter. No, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Mr. Fullmer. 

At this time I would like to again thank you, Mr. Jackson, for 
your cooperation and your assistance to us here today, and to all 
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members of the press who are in attendance and who are conveying 
to the general public the nature and scope and seriousness of this 
problem, so far very effectively, I think. 

Have you anything further? 

Senator CARROLL. a hope, for the record, if I am not here, I want 
to thank the chairman and the staff for their courteous and patient 

handling of some of my questions. It has been greatly to my edu- 
ci. and I hope that if I am not able to rejoin you Thursday and 
Friday in San Diego that it impresses me that we have got to do 
something about the conflict of jurisdiction, these other matters that 
Mr. Jackson has mentioned, which are social and economic and 
polit :cal—— 

Chairman Henninos. It would be of the greatest help to us if 
you would be with us in San Diego and in San Francisco. Other- 
wise, it will be one of our one-man hearings. 

Senator Carroiy. It couldn’t be in more capable hands. 

Chairman Henninos. I feel a little lonely sometimes. If you can 
make arrangements to be with us, we would be most grateful. 

Senator Carrot. If I can cancel some other d: tes in my State 
which unfortunately conflict with this, I will be happy to do so, 
because I think it is very important to ¢ ‘alifornia—and I forgot to 
mention for the record—sometime in the spring, I was informed, 
some of this dope, this heroin came into Color ado, and they picked 
up some, and I think it involved a criminal gang. I want to study 
that more. 

Chairman Hennrinos. It would be helpful if you can return. You 
have been of the greatest help to the chairman and the staff and 
always have manifested great interest in the problem, and an intel- 
ligent approach to it. 

“Tf there is nothing further, Mr. Bernstone 

Mr. Bernsrone. No, there isn’t, unless you wish to refer to some 
of the witnesses who will appear on Thursday. I don’t know whether 
you care to read that or not. 

Chairman Henninoes. It may be of interest to the press and others: 
Mr. Morris Schwarz, Department of Community Services; Miss 
Margarett Mudgett, executive director of the Neighborhood Youth 
Association ; Mr. George Nishinaka, executive director, Special Serv- 
ices for Youth; Mr. Weldon Smith, Adult Authority, State of Cali- 
fornia; Mr. Melvin L. Hawley, Deputy Director, Department of 
Justice, State of California; Dr. Robert R. Kingsley, dean of the 
University of Southern California Law School; Mr. Dan G. Pursuit, 
deputy director, Youth Studies Center, University of Southern 
California. 

If there is nothing further, the committee will stand in recess 
until Thursday morning at 10 a.m. 

Thank you all very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, November 12, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1959 


SENATE OF THE UNitTep Srares, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 115, 
State Building, Los Angeles, Calif., Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 

Also present: Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel; Carl L. Perian, 
research director; Marvin R. Fullmer, chief investigator; Aaron 
Schmais, consultant; Mrs. Frankie Childers, editorial director; Mr. 
Robert J. Kutak, assistant to Senator Hruska; Mrs. Elizabeth McGill, 
chief clerk. 

Chairman Henninos. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

I would like to make a brief preliminary announcement. Through 
the cooperation of our many witnesses, today, which was scheduled 
as a relatively short day of testimony, and witnesses who had been 
scheduled for tomorrow, and because of developments exceedingly im- 
portant to us during the course of these hearings on Monday and 
Tuesday, after consultation with the staff yesterday, we have decided 
that there is a relationship, of course, between the problems in Los 
Angeles and Los Angeles County. 

We have also heard some very important testimony relating to con- 
flicts of Federal jurisdiction. 

What we are trying to do is, as I have said, and I don’t mind repeat- 
ing, is to do something substantial, not just take testimony, and re- 
turn to Washington and do nothing about it. And for that reason 
we are closing the hearings here today in order to make further 
preparation, and call additional witnesses in San Diego. 

ow, of course, you realize these witnesses must be supreme. We 
must find out if they know their subject, whether they are proper 
witnesses. And while we have a number who have already indioabed 
their willingness to testify, indeed they are anxious to testify, there 
will be some other additional matters which will have to be inquired 
into and be prepared for the hearings in San Diego on Monday next, 
which is for 2 days, thereafter we go to San Francisco for Thursday 
and Friday, allowing 1 day for travel up there and for preparing for 
those hearings. 

The two Senators who have accompanied me, I might say Senator 
Hruska is going to the funeral of Senator William Langer, who died 
the night before last. And I am most hopeful that he will rejoin us 
in San Diego. 

Senator Carroll had some commitments in his own State of Colo- 
rado, which required his returning last night. 
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We are authorized under the Senate resolution to hold hearings with 
one member of the committee present, and I happen to be the one who, 
of course, is present, and intend to be present during the entire course 
of the he: arings. 
It might be of interest to some of you just as an aside that when 
there were 96 in the Senate, now there are only a hundred, we have 
many committees and subcommittees. Many heavily burdened with 
these. I happen to be a member of 15 committees, ¢ and Iam chairman 
of 5 of them. And with that, we have a place to go when I return 
to Washington. We will have hearings on wiretapping. I happen 
to be chairman of the Constitutional Rights Committee. We are 
having hearings on so-called eavesdropping and wiretapping, and 
employ ee security, so on and so forth. I say that to indicate that 
the other Senators of the subcommittee, of a composition of seven, 
the other Senators have other committees, other responsibilities, other 
things for one reason or another that they are not able to be here, 
However, they, of course, read the reports and approve the report 
before it is ultimately printed and made an official U.S. Senate 
document. And every word of testimony that is given here, includ- 
ing such written material as presented for inclusion in the record 
appears as an official Senate document, and is widely distributed. 
Can you think of anything else, Mr. Bernstone? 
Mr. Bernstone. No, I think not, Mr. Senator. 
Chairman Henninos. I would like to say that we appreciate very 
much the cooperation ‘of the public information media, and the 
interest of the great press corps of Los Angeles, and especially those 
of you who have been here. Part of our job is to increase public 
awareness, to focus attention upon the extent of these distressing 
problems which have arisen in recent years, which constitutes I 
think undoubtedly a national crisis, always bearing in mind that 
there are many fine men and women. 
I think that sometimes these hearings intend to highlight a very 
small minority that are causing trouble, committing depravations, and 
violating the law as criminals; it is not young pranksters. 
So I undertake again to say that this is for the purpose of trying 
to prevent these things before they happen. 
With that our first witness, Mr. Bernstone, is Mr. Morris Schwarz, 
who is director, Department of Community Services, Los Angeles 
County. 
Will you please come forward, Mr. Schwarz? 
Mr. Scuwarz. Senator, I am not the director of the department, 
may I enter a correction ? 
‘hairman Henninos. Well, this says “Director.” 
Mr. Bernstone. That is our listing, Mr. Schwarz. 
Chairman Hennines. You may testify as to your precise position. 
Mr. Scuwarz. I am just services coordinator for the department, 
and act as just as executive secretary for the county committee. 
Chairman Hennines. You are executive secretary and coordinator. 
For some time Mr. Schwarz has been in charge of an ongoing study 
of youth gangs in Los Angeles County. This series of surveys has 
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I might add that we attempted in this particular questionnaire, 
in the instructions that we gave, to ask these respondents to identify 
groups in three categories. One, delinquent groups, which were 
known to law enforcement and probation, as groups who got into 
trouble as a group. Another classification, potentially delinquent, 
were basically conforming groups, but had individuals in them who 
had gotten into difficulty with the law, but the group itself was known 


ent, 


ith concerned itself with teenage groups who are not being serviced by 
ho, the traditional youth service agencies, and who are classified as 
ree delinquent gangs or predelinquent. Mr. Schwarz will testify gen- 
erally as to the findings of these studies. _ 
1en We welcome you, Mr. Schwarz. Will you please proceed in your 
ive own manner? 
ith 
an STATEMENT OF MORRIS SCHWARZ, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND 
— COORDINATOR, DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICES, LOS 
J ANGELES COUNTY 
ind Mr. Scuarrz. Thank you, sir. 
hat I think at the outset I should like to qualify any statements that I 
he? make by observing that the information we have received is by no 
ate means final or definitive. This is an ongoing process, as you have 
on stated. We hope to get more information on it. 
ort The information was obtained through a questionnaire method. We 
ate sent a questionnaire around to such organizations as county parks and 
ud- recreations, and other Los Angeles recreational organizations, to 
ord district youth welfare agencies, police departments. These individ- 
. uals were quite cooperative, gave us what information they had. 
We contacted 579 operating units. Our reply represented coverage 
of only 1 percent. While only 31 percent reply was received, however, 
ory the distribution of information seemed to be fairly uniform, but some 
the patterns do emerge, and I would like to speak very briefly on some of 
ae the findings. 
Dlic Chairman Henninos. Glad to hear from you, sir. 
mg Mr. Scuwarz. I will summarize them. 
st We identified 311 unduplicated groups. One hundred thirty, or 42 
hat percent were evaluated as being delinquent. Eighty-one percent of 
cde all groups we got reports on were boys. Thirteen percent were girls. 
ce And the difference represented situations where we simply did not get 
nd any information on this subject. 
a The majority of the delinquent groups came from minority racial 
8 culture. Eighty-five percent of all the groups were reported as 
| attending school. Of this number 41 percent were reported as delin- 
alee quent, and 19 percent as potential delinquent. 


a as an essentially conforming group. And the third group to be 
’ classified as nondelinquent were groups in which there was no indi- 

ey cation from reporting source either as a group, or from the standpoint 

udy of individuals, that delinquent behavior was involved. 

yes The specific meeting place, as far as meeting place of these groups, 


the information was to a large extent vague here. About 30 percent 
were reported as meeting only in general areas, without any definite 
information being given as to place of meeting. 
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About 26 percent were reported to be meeting in private homes, and 
about 14 percent on parks and playgrounds. 

It was significant from our point of view to observe that, of course 
groups meeting in parks and playgrounds, a considerable number. 
better than 50 percent were evaluated as delinquent. 

The size of most of these groups, the great majority of these groups 
were between 10 and 20 members in number. 

I might state that the age range of these youth was junior high 
through high school, although we did find situations where older 
members were identified. 

As to the purpose for their organizing, reports indicated that most 
of them organized for social reasons. 

Chairman Hennineos. Would you call them gangs? May I ask 
you, Mr. Schwarz, were they organized for social reasons, and con- 
duct themselves in a lawful orderly manner ? 

Mr. Scuwarz. Well, these groups were purportedly organized for 
social reasons. 

Chairman Henninos. I see. 

Mr. Scuwarz. But they engaged in antisocial behavior. 

Chairman Hennines. Their conduct went somewhat beyond the 
ordinary social group ? 

Mr. Scuwarz. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Meeting in an orderly fashion. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Right. Information on specific activities of these 
groups beyond just classifying them as social groups was lacking, I 
repeat, was lacking in 71 percent of the reports. This is a very 
significantly high percentage of lack of information, and it points 
up very clearly that more data is needed to test the validity of the 
classifications themselves. 

Most of the groups had no adults present at these meetings. About 
29 percent of these groups wanted guidance, they were asking for some 
type of adult guidance and leadership. About 21 percent rejected 
the idea of any type of adult guidance or leadership. 

The rejecting groups, the largest percentage of these groups were 
classified as delinquent. 

Now, I think I can summarize briefly the findings of this report 
by stating that it appears that there are significant gaps in reported 
information on such groups with regard to both delinquent classi- 
fication and known group activities, and other characteristics neces- 
sary to validate the classifications themslves. New centers of group 
activity related to population movement, the density of population, 
racial and cultural composition are apparent in areas in this county, 
that is, youth centers between the bay and the western section of the 
county, and the central eastern area. 

There is also evidence of group expansion eastward from the origi- 
nal East Los Angeles area. There is another area in this county, 
the Pacoima area, which shows a strong concentration of groups which 
are relatively isolated from other problem areas in the county. 

The older areas, who have a chronic gang problem history appear 
to be relatively, and I state this advisedly, relatively not changed as 
far as I am able to observe, although it appears indicated here that we 
haven’t had a chance to do this, to compare the information we 
presently have with information obtained in a previous study made 
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in 1950 in these areas. There is apparently a significant number 

of groups which are considered to be delinquent, or potentially de- 

linquent which meets in parks and recreational facilities, and it cer- 

tainly gives some indication of a need for exploration from the stand- 
int of programing. 

Another point that seems to come clear, or reasonably clear in our 
findings is that while there appears to be a clear distribution pattern 
relative to known unsponsored delinquent groups, data on known de- 
linquent groups who do not have adult guidance appears to be inade- 

uate. This presents a considerable problem. These groups are quite 
fuid, they move about. They form and they disband. They may 
become identified with outgoing essentially nondelinquent groups, 
with Boy Scouts, or they may become identified with gangs. 

Research is definitely indicated in this area. My own observations 
in this field indicate that we really need to know more about the extent 
and influence of gang culture, particularly in neighborhoods, on groups 
that are presently or immediately classified as nondelinquent, what 
happens to them by way of their later identification and pressure from 
delinquent groups that exist in these neighborhoods ? 

Chairman Hennrines. It might be of interest to you, Mr. Schwarz, 
to know that we have as one of the committee staff, a gentleman who 
is with us on loan from New York City. He had charge of the youth 
gang units in the city of New York. And we were able to persuade 
the New York City authorities to lend him to us for this purpose, and 
he has been investigating this problem here as well as in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Scuwarz. We would be happy to compare notes with him. 

Chairman Henninos. I think he qualifies at least certainly to some 
high degree of expertness in this, because the problem there is rampant, 
as it is in virtually every city in the country. 

Excuse me, sir, for the interruption, I thought that might be of some 
interest to you. 

Mr. Scuwarz. I just have one more comment to make. 

I haven’t gone into any details on this, unless you want me to, I will 
just simply summarize. 

Our findings also indicates that there is a continuing need for better 
coordination, or improved coordination of staff services which are re- 
lated to delinquency prevention and control through law enforcement, 
education, and case group work and services. 

This appears to be indicated on a field investigative approach from 
the standpoint of getting some research data. We need to test the 
reliability of the information we have so far obtained. We need to 
arrive at Some common denominators by way of criteria. 

What we mean when we call a boy a delinquent is a group that is 
acting out certain aggressive behavior on a school playground, which 
has not yet come to the attention, either as individuals, or as a group, 
to a law enforcement agency. They may be in the care of the school 
authorities. From that point of view they are classified as delinquent. 
And on the basis of reporting, are they at the same level of delin- 
quency? What types of programs might be indicated to meet this 
type of situation y comparison with the type of approach that you 
would use with a hard core group? Many of these groups are hard to 
reach and, in a very real sense, some of them are hard to serve. The 
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composition of the groups, the structure and organization of groups 
are similar in many respects. 

There are certainly ample reasons to engage in some basic programs 
of research as a means for defining future programs. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, of course, I would like very much, as 
I would say to all witnesses, to discuss these matters with which | 
have been living for the past 25 years, from the time I was prosecutor 
and while in the Big Brother organization, of which organization | 
was national director, I have been for many years a working Bij 
Brother in my own city for 30 years. I would like to talk to you, Mr. 
Schwarz, but we have some limitation of time, and any material that 
you have for the record I would be very glad to accept and inelude 
in the subcommittee file. 

Thank you very much on behalf of the committee and the USS, 
Senate. I thank you for your appearance here. 

Mr. Scuwarz. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. And for your willingness to cooperate with 
us as you have done. 

The next witness is Miss Margarett Mudgett, who is executive 
director of the Neighborhood Youth Association of Los Angeles, 

Miss Mudgett, we welcome you here this morning, and we are very 
glad to have you, and appreciate your cooperation with our subcom- 
mittee and our committee staff. 

I might say a word or two by way of introduction. 

This agency provides an intensive group work service for disturbed 
adolescents. They also service, on a selected basis, small groupings 
of anti-social gangs. Further, they have been involved in an effective 
casework program for parents of these youngsters. We all know how 
important that is. Miss Mudgett will describe this program and em- 
phasize those areas of the program which are new and have proven 
successful. 

You may proceed, if you will, please, Miss Mudgett. 


STATEMENT OF MARGARETT MUDGETT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH ASSOCIATION OF LOS ANGELES 


Miss Mupeerr. Senator Hennings and gentlemen, it is really a 
privilege to be able to be here today and to describe those few things 
that we are doing at Neighborhood Youth Association that seem to 
be helping with the problem we are faced with, with delinquent youth. 

For nearly 13 years we have focused on providing a group work 
service for youth with more than average social and emotional prob- 
lems in order to enable them to develope socially acceptable and 

ersonally satisfying relationships in the community. These youth 
ws been the hostile, acting out youngsters whom school vice prin- 
cipals have readily referred to us because of their fighting, stealing, 
truancy, their defiance of teachers, or suspected use of alcohol or 
narcotics. By far the majority of these youngsters have changed 
their behavior in a positive way by the end of their usual 2-year 
experience as a member of an NYA group. 

What has happened in group meetings held once a week that could 
make this possible ? 
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First, perhaps, is the fact that the group was selected as the 
medium for treatment. The peer group is all important to the 
adolescent and it is from this group that he accepts his value system, 
whether it applies to stealing, judging music, going to school, fighting 
or smoking marihuana, or seeking and holding a job. Thus the 
teenager is sufficiently comfortable in a group of his peers to be 
available to help, if it is offered to him by an adult who can under- 
stand him and his unmet needs sufficiently to respond to them, rather 
than to his outward behavior. fy: 

At neighborhood Youth Association we are convinced that train- 
ing and experience in social group work is the most meaningful 
background for this adult to have if he is to help these deliquency 
prone youngsters to really change their behavior. ‘ay 

Our conviction stems from the results we have had in utilizing 
social workers skilled not only in their understanding of the causes 
of human behavior, but skilled also in affecting the interrelationship 
among members of a group. 

As an example of these results, I cite the changes recorded in 
individuals who are rated on 86 items at 3-month intervals over a 
9-year period as a part of a demonstration project undertaken by 
Neighborhood Youth Association. The mean of the combined groups 
score at the beginning of treatment was 1.96 and at the end 3.15, 
a marked positive change. A real shift from the low to the high 
end of the scale. Parenthetically I would say this is the first time 
I have seen this kind of measurement of change, and we are very 

leased to have this. 

Chairman Henninos. I doubt that you have ever seen it in any 
other city. 

Miss Mupeerr. Beg pardon? 

Chairman Henninos. I doubt that we have ever had such figures 
presented in any other city. 

Miss Mupeerr. It will be several months before our full findings 
are available, and we will certainly make them available to your 
committee, Senator. 

Chairman Hrennines. We would be grateful to you for that, it 
will be very valuable to us. 

Miss Mupcrrr. We don’t have time today, I am sure, to go through 
the long and often painful steps of the slow process that produced 
this rather dramatic change, however, it should be noted that our 
groups were small, they did not exceed nine in number, so that it was 
possible for the worker to know and respond to the individual needs 
of each member, and so that the member could not lose himself in a 
large group to the extent that he would be able to avoid the painful 
process of Leslee at his own problems and learning to take respon- 
sibility for his own actions. The small group, too, in a sense became 
the family—the good family—in which hopes and fears could really be 
shared without undue guilt or anxiety, and in which members could 
make one another accountable for their own actions and give one 
another support in new behavior. 

Again, perhaps substituting for the family, which somehow had 
failed to provide this particular child with the feeling of self-worth 
that is so critical to the normal emotional development of all human 
beings, the group created the climate where this could be provided. 
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And this was essential because the feeling of worthlessness seemed to 
be present in almost all of our youngsters, and I refer to the defiant 
hostile fighters we find in our groups, not to the withdrawn isolates 
of whom this feeling appears more characteristic. At about the sixth 
meeting of a group of girls who had been referred to Neighborhood 
Youth Association for almost all the delinquencies in the book, one of 
the girls said to the worker, “We are no good; we were born no good.” 

So what could the worker do to make them feel they were worth too 
much to throw their lives away as they had been doing? Many things, 
simple things, things like not responding to their hostile expressions 
with hostility; like taking the trouble to pick them up in the agency 
station wagons; like being patient; like caring enough about them to 
place some limits on their behavior; like providing activities which 
were fun and in which success was possible. Then, with the dawning 
of a feeling that maybe they too have the same human worth and 
dignity that seemed to belong only to others, life began to look 
different and it was no longer necessary to strike out at everyone who 
crossed their path. 

Though I have had no experience with the Puerto Ricans who have 
migrated to New York and whose behavior has been so publicized, I 
have had experience with many whose families have migrated to this 
urban center from rural settings in our country or Mexico, Ap- 
parently the earlier setting provided a security that the new one 
doesn’t—certainly a new and delinquent behavior pattern that we 
can’t feel good about has emerged. Could it be that this complicated 
urban life has so challenged the individual’s feeling of self-worth that 
he gives up as a law-abiding person and strikes out at this new culture 
which seems to be destroying him ? 

If this be true, our communities need to reassess their ways of greet- 
ing their newcomers and needs to make positive plans for reaching 
out to them to help them to feel comfortable in their new surround- 
ings, and above all really welcomed as additions to the community. 

If either a family or a community failed to endow a human being 
with a feeling of worthiness, that person has only the slighest chance 
to become a productive part of society that has rejected him. 

Chairman Henninos. We have seen that pattern in many, many 
cities that we have visited. 

Miss Mupcert. I am sure. 

Chairman Hennrnes. What you have said, and said so well has 
been emphasized everywhere that we have been. 

Miss Mupeetrt. I am sure this is nothing new. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I don’t mean it for that reason. You said 
it so well, and what we are trying to do among other things is to show 
a pattern, such as you are contributing to our thought, and to our 
record, is to show patterns where we can reach in ultimately and where 
the communities can reach in and know what to do and where to do it. 

So again I say to you that what you have done independently here 
through your work and research and observation has emphasized those 
points, and we find the same pattern. 

Miss Mupcetr. I am sure you have. 

To return to the treatment aspects of our program for the person 
who has already become delinquent, we can look again at this small 
peer group where it is possible for the members gradually to develop 
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new standards and values and to have support from their fellow group 
members and group workers in their efforts to change. 

At Neighborhood Youth Association we felt that even with such 
support, we asked a great deal of the adolescent to make all these 
changes if his family situation, which was rarely adequate, remained 
unchanged. 

Therefore, with the help of mental hygiene and child welfare funds 
we have just completed a 2-year demonstration project of offering 
casework on a reaching-out basis to the multiproblem, hard-to-reach 
families of these multiproblem youth. We were confident that we 
could reach these families who were unreached except by authoritative 
or financial assistance agencies. Only one of the families we at- 
tempted to see in the experimental groups in this project was not 
seen. 

The movement of the families rated on the Hunt scale compared 
favorably with that of families with sufficient ego strength to seek 
help at a family agency. 

In other words, we found that many of these families like most 
of their children, didn’t want to continue as they were, and were 
willing to take a chance on involving themselves with this new 
worker if she really could show her concern for them and their 
children by going to them with a sincere interest in helping them 
solve some of their problems rather than in blaming them for the 
existence of these problems. 

It is early to see how much this family help was reflected on the 
children; we do know that the adolescents were able to move in- 
dependently of their families with the help of their group and group 
worker. However, we also know that those youngsters whose fami- 
lies were responding to casework were continuing their forward move- 
ment at the end of the project, and that children of the three families 
who showed the greatest movement were among the greatest changers. 

We are convinced that this combined casework-group work ap- 
proach to family and child will pay big dividends when the families 
are still young enough to want to change; when personalities have 
not become so damaged that they can only see their fellow human 
beings as enemies; and when we become more skilled in reaching 
out to these troubled families with belief in their worth and ability 
to make use of help to make changes in their lives. 

Chairman Henninoas. We have found almost everywhere that the 
youngsters who need the help are not going to come into a voluntary 
public agency. 

Miss Mupcetr. They are not. 

Chairman Hennrines. They are not? 

Miss Mupeettr. They are not, you have to reach out to them. 

Chairman Hennines. You have to go out and get them, and some- 
how or other induce them. Now, in New York, as you know, in 
gang work they have a man who is not an informer, but who sort of 
works his way in with some of these young gangs, tries to direct their 
activities in more wholesome and certain lawful fashion. He actually 
goes in and hangs around with the gang here, there and every other 
place. He doesn’t turn them in. Of course, if there is murder or felony 
committed, it will be his duty to report it, as any witness who wit- 
nessesa murder. But he is there in that capacity. 
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Miss Muncerr. One thing we are convinced is that, whereas the 
worker does not act as an informer, and thus loses the confidence of 
the group with whom he is working. 

Chairman HEennrnos. Yes. 

Miss Mupeerr. But he nevertheless makes it very clear to that 
group what his role is. 

Chairman Henntnos. Oh, yes, they come under no false pretenses 
whatever. Do you do that here? 

Miss Mupcerr. No false pretenses that I know of. 

Chairman Henninos. No, no, I say, do you have such workers 
here ? 

Miss Mupcerr. Yes, we do. 

Chairman Hennincs. Who go into the gangs? 

Miss Mupeerr. Special service for groups is an agency from which 
you will hear a little later who works primarily with gangs, and we 
work with some gangs. 

Chairman Henninos. I didn’t mean to anticipate, I knew that we 
were going to hear from another witness on that subject, but I 
thought an observation might be of interest to you, too. 

Miss Mupcerr. Indeed. So these are the kind of youngsters that 
you will find in gangs. When we have worked with gangs, we have 
tried to work with segments of them, and help them to move from 
their identification with the gang, even to changing the name, and 
we have had success in that way in having several gangs in the 
beach part of town, and Venice disappear. That is one more thing. 

In summary, I am confident that juvenile delinquency could move 
rather quickly from its present spotlight position in the United States 
if we could all learn to accept youngsters and endow them with dignity 
and worth even though they are different from ourselves. Suppose 
Johnny hasn’t had the same educational advantages as Jimmy, does 
that make him “dumb,” or does it simply mean that we continue to 
believe in Johnny and help him to catch up ? 

For those who do feel, for one reason or another, that they are no 

ood and are such failures that there seems to be no place for them 
in our society, skilled treatment is necessary to change this feeling, if 
they are not to become irrevocable enemies of society. It is obvious 
that the earlier such youngsters are detected and treated, the less 
human waste we will have. If their families can receive simultaneous 
help in understanding themselves and their children desirable change 
in the children should be greatly facilitated. The dependence of the 
adolescent on his peer group in his struggle to gain independence from 
his family indicates strongly the effectiveness of the group as a 
medium for changing his feelings about himself and the world around 
him and consequently for changing his behavior. Recognizing the 
power of the group on the individual, it is imperative that the adult 
worker with such a teenage group have the highest. possible personal 
and professional qualifications if this vital job is to be done in the way 
it must. 

Chairman Hennines. Miss Mudgett, I say many, many thin 
come to mind that I would like to ask you, but I want to compli- 
ment you upon the work you are doing, and your dedication to it. 
I find people in this work are dedicated people. 

Miss Muneert. I think they have to be; don’t you? 
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Chairman Hennrnos. They are not in it for political reasons, or 
for money. ‘Those that are unpaid for the most part in terms of 
what they might receive in other enterprises and efforts. So again 
we thank you very much for your careful prepared statement, and 
your splendid presentation of it. 

" Miss Mupcerr. It was a pleasure to be here. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you. _ . 

(A pamphlet entitled “Teamwork in Delinquency Treatment” was 
submitted by Miss Mudgett, marked “Exhibit No. 41” and reads as 


follows :) 
Exnursit No. 41 


TEAMWORK IN DELINQUENCY TREATMENT 
(By Kilbee Brittain) 


A résumé of the experience to date in the demonstration project which provided 
casework to the families of adolescents in the groupwork program of the 
Neighborhood Youth Association, October 8, 1959 


We read a lot nowadays about delinquency ; we hear even more about who is 
toblame. But we hear less about constructive action. 

The Neighborhood Youth Association of Los Angeles has for many years 
worked toward such action, “to provide a groupwork service for youth (boys 
and girls) with more than average social and emotional problems in order to 
enable them to develop socially acceptable and personally satisfying relations 
in the community.” A big order. But the scope was even enlarged when in 
1957 NYA began a demonstration project of casework with parents as well as 
groupwork with children. This 2-year project has now ended, according to plan. 
Although the NYA will study results for some time before the project’s ac- 
complishments are completely certain, we would like to report the findings to 


date. 
WAYS OF WORKING WITH CHILDREN AND PARENTS 


For years NYA provided a social groupwork service for these disturbed 
adolescents. The groups of nine met with the groupworker in station wagons 
and clubhouses for their group activities (games, projects, camping weekends) 
and to talk out their problems. The groupworkers soon saw that many problems 
grew out of homes in which poverty, instability, tension, and even hatred, were 
rampant. Certainly, it helped a youngster to be able to tell a groupworker 
about his father’s unfairness or irresponsibility, and to learn how either to 
change his parent’s attitude through changing his own behavior or to live with 
it if unchangeable. But when a young boy or girl goes out of the group with 
sympathy and humor and constructive suggestion, and back to his home problem, 
what then? Is the carryover enough? Or does the atmosphere of hostility once 
more take its toll? 

The NYA knew its groupwork with children was effective. This question 
was this: would groupwork be more effective if combined with casework with 
families of those children in the groups? ‘To determine this, NYA began the 
demonstration project. 

Here’s how the research project was organized: The experimental group 
(made up of one boys’ and one girls’ group) received both groupwork and 
casework. The control group (one boys’ and one girls’ group) received group- 
work, but no casework. 

The groupworker kept on working with his group. Casework was done by a 
trained caseworker who would confer with the groupworker and sometimes 
the child, but whose main concern was the child’s family. Groupworkers first 
received the families’ permission for the caseworkers to call. But even so, 
caseworkers did not force their services on any parents, though they tried to 
make sure that families understood the nature of casework before they accepted 
or rejected it. In addition, caseworkers made plain to parents that, once having 
accepted casework, they did not have to accept the caseworker’s analyses or 
suggestions. 

Caseworkers tried to act as sounding boards so that parents might interpret 
their own actions better. Caseworkers and groupworkers shared information 
received from parents and children, but did not relay this information to parents 
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or children without permission unless it was clearly in the interest of the chil 
welfare. This was particularly important so that workers would not seem like 
enemy intelligence agents. 

Some parents responded immediately to casework. But some found it not to 
their liking. How much easier it had been, they thought, when they coulg 
mentally place all the burden of a child’s improvement on his groupworker at 
NYA. Some parents did not wish their own shortcomings made plain: they 
preferred their innocent-bystander role. Some children found casework a threat: 
if a child told his groupworkers of some serious problem and told him not to tell 
caseworker or family, how far could the worker’s discretion be carried if it woulq 
ultimately harm the child? One such dilemma occurred when a mother said her 
daughter had no problems but the child had told the groupworker that she wag 
stealing clothes and entertaining the boys while her mother was away from 
home. The groupworker let the girl know that for the girl’s own protection 
the caseworker might have to share this information with the mother, so that 
they might all work out the problem together. 


THE JIM DAVIS CASE 


Here’s how one case progressed. Jim was in a pretty bad spot, waiting to hear 
whether or not the court was going to place him with the California Youth 
Authority because of his compulsive stealing. The NYA hoped that the court 
might see fit to leave Jim in his community—a much healthier situation for him— 
while the NYA offered continued groupwork for the boy and casework for the 
family. This hope materialized. 

When the caseworker visited Mrs. Davis, she found a very receptive person, 
Mrs. Davis had just been informed that Jim was at the police station because 
he had stolen a car. She poured out the story of her relationship with her gon. 
One probation officer had told her that all the boy needed was love; how could 
this be, Mrs. Davis said, when she had leved all her children and Jim, her 
youngest, just as much as any? And yet all the past year he had been in trouble, 
sneaking out of home at night, stealing, until she felt she had taken all she could 
from him. The next time the caseworker visited Mrs. Davis, the mother recounted 
her story of her unhappy marriage and the trouble she’d had with two of her 
children who had been in jail off and on—and now Jim seemed to be off toa 
similar start. Yet the mother showed no sense of responsibility or possible 
guilt. She seemed detached, resigned, concerned only with her own needs. The 
caseworker saw that one problem at any rate was to show Mrs. Davis that Jim 
needed a responsible, concerned adult as a guidepost. 

Fortunately the court did not send Jim away, so Mrs. Davis was provided no 
opportunity to escape or ignore her problem. Through many conferences and 
phone calls Mrs. Davis made to the caseworker, the relationship of mother and 
son became at least more clear to both, if not vastly improved. 

During this time, Jim had of course kept on being active in his NYA group, the 
place where he was beginning to develop feelings of belonging and self-worth. At 
one point, the groupworker, caseworker, and Mrs. Davis had a conference to try 
to evolve ways of making Jim feel more a part of his large family at home. Few 
of the cases have gone along without rough spots, and this was no exception. For 
right after the three-way conference, Jim was caught stealing again, and then 
disappeared. But Mrs. Davis’ attitude this time was anything but plaintive and 
irresponsible. She filed a missing-person’s report and went to the police herself, 
The police never did pick Jim up, and finally he returned home on his own. After 
talking with his mother and the groupworker, he decided to turn himself in to 
the police, who admonished him and then sent him back to his group and his 
family. 

Mrs. Davis was extremely proud of him for having the integrity to make his 
own decision, even though made after conference with family and NYA worker. 
Jim appreciated her mature praise and relished not being babied. Subsequently 
he became even more active in his NYA group, speaking with the groupworker 
privately about some of his problems rather than taking them out on the com- 
munity in company with another mixed-up friend. 

This is a fairly typical example of how the casework-groupwork team ap 
proach helped both social workers to understand objectively the problems in- 
volved in the child’s and parents’ relationship to each other and helped to create 
a better situation with both child and family. Each caseworker could supply 
examples similar to Jim Davis’. But the NYA’s problem was to evaluate the 
demonstration project in some scientific way, not just to say cheerily that every- 
thing had worked out quite well. 
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The NYA task in evaluating the project was this: to state questions so that 
meaningful answers could be tabulated ; to see if answers indicated NYA should 
continue the casework service. Pree 

The NYA wanted to find out if individuals had been helped ; if they had been 
helped more by casework plus groupwork than by groupwork alone. Several 
seales were used in measuring the results of the project ; technical descriptions 
of them may be obtained on request from NYA. The main scale used by the 
groupworkers was the individual rating scale, called the IRS. It isa scale for 
determining changes with the young people, regardless of whether they were in 
experimental or control groups. The IRS tries to find the following kinds of 
change: attitudes in and toward the family, work habits, dress, relationships 
with peers, community activities, sexual behavior, neurotic symptoms, and the 
like. Another scale used was the group rating scale, to compare the behavior 
of experimental and control groups as a whole. These scales were created for 
this project by Dr. Carl Saxe, a clinical psychologist. The Hunt movement scale, 
a nationally tested and accepted scale, was used to measure the movement in 
families receiving casework service and the changes revealed were then compared 
with rated changes in individuals in the experimental group. 

The scales measured information recorded in the most precise and uniform way 
about all the children involved in the demonstration project. And these scales 
showed that the project had most encouraging results. For instance, the Hunt 
movement scale showed that there had been improvement in 81.25 percent of the 
families in the experimental group. Although this represents a small number of 
cases, these results point toward the marked advantage which an agency whose 
major focus is children in trouble has in being able to reach and help their par- 
ents through this team approach. 

The mean scores of members of both experimental and control groups were 
significantly higher at the end than at the start of the project. This means that 
groupwork plus casework is effective, and that groupwork alone is also effective 
with these particular youth. Of course, within each group, individual scores 
varied immensely, since different children respond to different kinds of treat- 
ment. Yet all but two children showed improvement and there was a tendency 
for scores to cluster at the high end of the scale at the end of the project. Group- 
workers are convinced that their effectiveness with all their group members was 
enhanced as a result of ‘heir opportunity to see families through the eyes of the 
caseworker. 

WHAT TO DO NEXT 


The results of the demonstration project, then, are good. But all the results 
have not yet been analyzed and, moreover, to evaluate the study accurately, 
NYA plans to do a followup analysis of families and children who received both 
casework and group work. This study will be made in 3 years, to see just how 
permanent is the change in all the youth and if improvement in a family situa- 
tion reflects in younger children of the family. Until this followup study has 
been made, it is impossible to write a final evaluation of the project. 

The NYA now faces a three-way choice: (1) to change the NYA function 
from that of a group work agency to one which provides both casework and 
group work equally ; (2) to supplement group work with casework on a selective 
basis; (3) to continue its group work but endeavor to extend it to more young 
people. The Board of NYA is now studying the many facets and implications 
of the three choices in order that it may turn to the community for support of 
the kind of service which it is convinced will be the best that NYA can offer its 
clients. 

At the beginning of our story, we remarked how much we read these days 
about who is responsible for juvenile delinquency. One result of the demonstra- 
tion project was to show that no one person or influence can be called the sole 
cause of such behavior. For one of the control groups, that is, those receiving 
group work but no casework, received the highest improvement score of any of 
the groups. In other words, the group members improved apparently inde- 
pendently of their families. This is a heartening fact, for it indicates that 
adolescents, far from being the clay pigeons molded only by enviroment, can 
indeed grow as autonomous individuals, independently overcoming sometimes ad- 
verse environments, and shaping their own lives, with skilled help, for the 


good. 
Chairman Henntinas. The next witness is Mr. George Nishinaka. 
Do I pronounce your name correctly, Mr. Nishinaka ? 
Mr. Nisutnaka. Absolutely correct, sir. 
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Chairman Hennines. Very glad to have you here today, sir. 

By way of preliminary introduction, you are executive director 
Mr. Nishinaka, of the Special Services for Youth, of Los Angeles 
You were appointed to that post this year. Your field work experi. 
ence, I am informed, includes working as area coordinator for the 
Los Angeles youth project, welfare planning council and group work 
specialists, and Neighborhood Youth Association. 

You may proceed, sir, in any manner that you like. I might say 
that any statements, written statements, prepared statements, whether 
they are read in their entirety or not, will be included and made a 
part of the proceedings of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Nisurnaka. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Nishinaka. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE NISHINAKA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SPECIAL SERVICES FOR YOUTH OF LOS ANGELES 


Mr. Nisuinaka. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, my name is Geor 
Nishinaka, executive director of Special Services for Youth, Los 
Angeles Community Chest Agency. 

I wish to thank you for the kind invitation to appear before you 
regarding our rise In serious national juvenile delinquency problem, 
and why this problem concerns us. 

Some 1614 years ago, in June of 1943, a most tragic event occurred in 
Los Angeles. Fights between servicemen and gang groups of Negro 
and Mexican-American youth flared up into serious violence. For 
several days banner headlines about “zoot suit” riots took the place 
of war news on the front pages of the daily newspapers throughout 
the country. 

Each day, the situation became worse. The police and the sheriff's 
office arrested many youth. The military authorities finally declared 
the downtown Los Angeles area out of bounds for military personnel, 
and the tension subsided. Only then couid the harrassed city ofli- 
cials and community leaders, pause to realize how the war, and so- 
cial conditions in existence long before the war, together with in- 
adequate measures to provide guidance for the youth in hazardous 
areas had resulted in an incident short of catastrophe. 

One of the early constructive results of the riots was the develop- 
ment of the Los Angeles youth project. This project was financed 
by the Community Chest and War Chest in the approximate amount 
of $300,000 annually to extend service over and above normal agency 
programs to the “high social need” areas which at that time encom- 
passed the metropolitan core of Los Angeles. As the Los Angeles 
youth project began to look at its program and responsibilities, it 
discovered that there existed groups and individuals who did not 
respond to the traditional or normal agency programs. 

There grew more and more an awareness that regular programs 
had limited appeal to delinquent gang groups and that new ap- 
proaches of attracting and holding these “hard to reach” youth had 
to be found. The need for specialized service by workers especially 
skilled in working with delinquent youth was apparent. Thus, m 
1945, the Los Angeles Youth Project Board acted upon its delin- 
quency committee’s recommendation and formed a special service unit 
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to give direct professional service in providing the specialized at- 
tention needed by the hard to reach teen-age delinquent gang groups. 

At that time, the Metropolitan Welfare Planning Council of Los 
Angeles was administering the youth project area coordination pro- 
gram. Logically, the special service unit was also made a part of 
the council as an experimentation program. However, after 6 years 
of demonstrating the effectiveness of this specialized type of service, 
and proving that the hard to reach can be reached and helped, the 
council appropriately recommended that the unit incorporate sep- 
arately as an established, direct, specialized group work service 
agency. This recommendation was implemente on March 20th of 
1952, with the incorporation of the agency as Special Services for 
Youth, and the agency has continued to serve its community to this 
date. 1 ‘ 

Today, juvenile delinquency is increasing, both in the number of 
cases coming to the attention of law enforcement agencies and juve- 
nile courts, but even more frightening in the severity of the acts being 
committed. Delinquency is no longer a matter of truancy, bicycle 
stealing or occasional fist fights. It includes those activities which 
at one time were associated mainly with adult criminals such as rape, 
assault with deadly weapon, use of narcotics and gang killings. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Nishinaka, that is what we have observed 
in so many places. And I have often said that we are not talking 
about delinquency, which is a euphemistic phrase, we applied that 
to characterize adult crime, or crime ordinarily as you suggest com- 
mitted by adults, it is crime. It is violation of the felony statutes. 

Mr. NisHinaka. That is correct. This is our finding also. 

Chairman Henninos. While we have observed that throughout the 
Nation from coast to coast, in virtually every city which we have 
visited, and we have visited many of the large cities, and we will 
visit more such as Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and my own city of St. Louis. I mentioned the fact we have been 
to my own city of St. Louis to indicate that we were asked to hold 
hearings there because the community itself was honest and admitted 
that they had a problem. And we have gone there, and to many 
other places, as you know. 

Excuse my interruption, please. I thought I would like to make 
that one observation for your interest. 

Mr. Nisuinaka. It is of interest, sir. 

Furthermore, juvenile delinquency is a problem which is no longer 
limited to a particular region, but has become nationwide, creeping 
into rural as well as metropolitan areas and appearing in middle 
and upper class neighborhoods. The social economic level is no 
longer a containing factor in its diffusion and contamination process. 

We have found that the serious delinquent acts which are being 
committed in our community are related predominately to group 
activities. Seldom do we find the violence, vandalism, or assaults being 
perpetrated by a lone individual. In most cases these acts are com- 
mitted as the result of association with a delinquent gang group or 
some segment of it. It seems that the dynamic interrelationship 
existing within the delinquent gang group provides the stimulation, 


pressure, and support which triggers off these aggressive and anti- 
social activities. 
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Because the more serious delinquent acts are being committed by 
gang groups, special service for groups is committed to direct and 
limit its service to the delinquent gang group. 

In many instances the emphasis on working with delinquency jg 

focused either on the preventive or rehabilitation aspects through 
institutional placement. In special service to groups we have stressed 
another aspect: The importance on the contribution which can be 
made through therapeutic practices which reach the delinquent jn 
his natural environment—his “gang life.” 
We know that the desire to belong is particularly strong in the 
adolescent. A delinquent boy or girl is no different in this respect, 
except that the group plays a more significant role in his life since jt 
is probably the only place where he finds acceptance. Even when an 
individual has been committed to an institution and eventually returns 
to the community, he seldom resists the attraction of reassociating 
with a gang group, even at the cost of parental punishment or parole 
violation. Unless there is an extension of help which he receives in 
the institution, the chances of his reverting to his delinquent pattern 
are very strong. 

We believe that the method used by our agency, of aggressively 
reaching out to extend service to delinquent gang groups, has within it 
the means of changing antisocial behavior to a more acceptable pat- 
tern of behavior. While many other services are offered before or 
after the act, we are attempting to give assistance at the moment of 
greatest need. This occurs when a boy is actually faced with a need 
for support, or is involved in having to make a decision to go along 
with a gang group or not when the group as a whole is about to com- 
mit a delinquent act. 

We know that we have a unique contribution to make in that most 
delinquent gang members do not ordinarily make positive use of the 
usual established programs. Occasionally, when they do attempt to 
become involved in these traditional programs, their behavior becomes 
so destructive or unbearable to others that they have to be denied serv- 
ice. They find themselves again alienated or isolated from the rest 
of the youth population and the community in general. This feeling 
of being left out or ostracized in turn develops more acting out of 
aggression and hostility which they direct against the community. 

Our unique approach is to use the aggressive, individualized group 
work method, and to establish contact with these alienated groups so 
that the worker may gain acceptance in their “gang life.” 

The skills and knowledge of our group work specialist are applied 
to help the individual in these groups to reestablish a more positive 
relationship to the community of which they have been rejected but 
nevertheless are a part. 

Our experience has revealed that the large majority of boys and girls 
in these delinquent groups are more “followers” than “leaders.” Most 
of them participate out of fear of being ostracized from the only 
group they know and have found acceptance in. 

Our workers, in such a group, provide the kind of support which 
many of these members need in order to withstand the pressure from 
the more disturbed individuals within a group or to break away from 
the group when they no longer need the support of a “gang life” 
association and are ready to move on. 
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The more disturbed individuals who have serious emotional prob- 
lems are the leaders of these delinquent gang groups. Because of 
their distorted personality, they have greater need to act out their feel- 
ings of hostility, thereby they become the instigators of the groups’ 
antisocial activities. These individuals receive the greatest attention 
from our workers who attempt to help them change their delinquent 
personality by individualized service to them, and by working closely 
with their parents. We recognize that the force of the family, as a 
medium for transmitting values which influence behavior, can hardly 
be overestimated. 

The parent-child relationship is extremely important in determin- 
ing the behavior of the youth outside the home. We have been 
aware of this, and our agency is attempting to extend more help to 
the parents of these wayward youth through the establishment of 
parent clinics. In these groups we hope to bring parents of the 
gang members together to discuss their concern in understanding 
or supervising their boy or girl. 

We are aware also that a “get tough” policy alone is not the answer, 
although the proper and appropriate use of authority is necessary 
and can be made beneficial. We know that to the delinquent boy or 
girl, the world already appears hostile and unfriendly to them. 
They are in conflict at home, in the school, and with a variety of 
other institutions within the community. If we are to alleviate this 
feeling of alienation and hostility toward others, we must recognize 
that further rejection coming from responsible people in the com- 
munity can never be the answer. 

We believe that the extension of service to these groups, a service 
which is based, designed, and extended on a realistic appraisal of 
the groups ability to change and not on mere sentimentality, can 
be a demonstration to these exiled youth that the community is 
going to extend a helping hand, and that the avenue to community 
acceptance is open if they are willing to assume responsible behavior. 

We at Special Service for Groups, have accepted and are committed 
to this challenge. However, we need help desperately. More quali- 
fied workers, trained and experienced in social work practice and 
a coast-to-coast coordination program to deal with our national 
juvenile delinquency problem are needed. Our personal efforts may 
seem small in relation to the gigantic task before us, but they are 
sincere efforts knowing that with what we have, we are doing our 
best. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Nishinaka, we thank you for your 
splendid statement. 

Referring to the study and further consideration, you have high- 
— many of the things which we have been concerned with in 
other cities throughout the land. And you have served again to 
underline and to emphasize the fact that the problem takes more or 
less the same shape and form throughout the land. 

Mr. Nisuinaka. Very true. 

Chairman Henninoas. In one community one aspect of it may be 
more prominent than another, may attain a regular stature in terms 
of seriousness compared to another. Again we find the same general 
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pattern here as we have found in other great cities of the Nation 
where we have visited. 

Mr. Nisuinaxa. I should thank you again for listening to us, 
Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much for your interest and 
your coming to us with your statement today. 

The next witness is Mr. Weldon Smith, from the Adult Authority 
of the State of California. 

Mr. Smith will discuss his department’s new program of control- 
ling narcotic addicts back in the community. 

ood morning, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Good morning, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. I understand your job is essentially a 24- 
hour job. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. You get out into the field and do the work, 
Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Chairman Hennines. We are interested in the people who do the 
work of these things “eager 2 We have had considerable testimony 
in years past when this committee was first organized. We covered 
a great deal of the theoretical testimony. All of that is imbedded in 
the report of these proceedings over a period of some 5 years. 

So, without further comment, Mr. Smith, you may proceed, if you 
will, sir,in any way. But I must say to you that Mr. Bernstone will 
preside at 11 o’clock because of an important telephone call which I 
am making at this time. 

Mr. Smiru. I see. 

Chairman Henninos. Rather I tried to make one earlier before I 
came to the hearings, to the Attorney General of the United States, 
and I have learned that he would probably be available, having talked 
to his secretary, at 11 o’clock. So you understand that I hope, there is 
no lack of interest, sir, in your testimony. 

Mr. Smiru. Certainly. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Smith, please proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WELDON SMITH, ADULT AUTHORITY, STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Smiru. What I wish to do this morning is read a statement 
that is prepared by Robert R. Miller, our regional supervisor who 
was unable to be here today, regrettably. It does state in brief some- 
thing of our new pilot narcotic treatment control program in the 
State of California within the department of corrections. 

This statement was prepared by Mr. Miller. However, at the con- 
clusion of this, if there are any questions related to this narcotic 
project, which is of a pilot nature, I would be very happy to answer 
them. 

Mr. Miller’s statement is as follows: 

The narcotics problem that confronts society today is one frought with con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and an evident absence of coordinated, correlated effort 
toward the developing of a satisfactory solution. There exists, as your honor- 
able body recognizes, innumerable suggested approaches to the resolvement of 


the social enigma presented through the traffic of narcotics and their resultant 
use. 
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In that the application of correctional treatment, at the present time, ordi- 
narily follows the establishment of a state of addiction it is basically directed 
toward the establishment of control over the addict and the development of 
treatment to his total social maladjustment including his addiction State. 

Chairman Henninos. Before I may have to leave, I am so inter- 
ested, of course, I will read your testimony, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. I don’t know that the Attorney General will 
be available at this hour. I was told that he would be. 

Do you use a so-called Nalline injection ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, Nalline. 

Chairman Hennineos. Yes; Nalline injection. 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennines. What are they used for? Iam sure you have 
something in your statement about that. 

Mr. Smitu. Yes. 

Chairman Henninoes. I would like to hear before I may have to 
leave. 

Mr. Smiru. Right. 

Chairman Hennines. I am anticipating because it is something new, 
I hadn’t heard of it before. 

Mr. Smrrn. All right. Then I will set this aside for the moment. 

Nalline is actually an opiate derivative itself, and to the morphine 
molecule has been added a five-carbon barrier, that when it is injected 
into an individual who uses opiates, it causes a sentation to the central 
nervous system, where there is a pupil dilation or contraction. 

Chairman Henninos. Would that include marihuana? 

Mr. Siri. No, it wouldn’t, only an opiate derivative, and some of 
the synthetics. 

Chairman Hennings. Yes, I understand. 

Now, this test, would it include an overdose of paregoric? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. In other words, this is also an opiate derivative. 

Chairman Hennines. I understand 1 ounce of paregoric contains 
1 grain of opium, is that correct ? 

Mr. Smiru. [ am not sure. 

Chairman Hennines. Something like that. 

Do you have any problem with paregoric addiction in this commu- 
nity? We have found that in some places. 

Mr. Smirn. Our experience is with the adult offenders, that they are 
primarily heroin users. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, Nalline injected in a small amount, 3 milligrams 
into this individual, does cause an effect on his pupils. If it is dilation, 
this is evidence of opiate usage in the system. If it contracts, this 
is considered a negative test, and the man, of course, is allowed to 
resume his parole. 

If there is no change in the pupil, why this is also considered an 
equivocal reaction, which could be positive. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Now, our project that we are doing at the present time 
has small caseloads, 30 addicts per parole agent. This permits closer 
supervision as well as detection of use by looking at some of these 
environmental factors, as well as the physical Nalline, as it is added. 
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It is a detection device that we feel takes some of the guesswork out of 
detecting relapse by a parole offender. 

Chairman Hennines. How long after the narcotic is injected is the 
Nalline effective as a means of detection ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, this is something we are looking at in our 
research project. We don’t have the actual answers, however, I 
might tell you from our experience to date we have only been in 
operation since October in this area. Nalline has been used rather 
extensively in the North, and I am sure your committee will get their 
report probably up there. 

At this time we have had individuals who have shown signs of 
relapse, and are now in our Chino Clinic at Chino, Calif., institution 
for men for treatment, not to exceed 90 days, incidentally. None 
of these individuals have been sick or have demonstated any of the 
classical symptoms. 

Chairman Hennrnas. I hope to go to Chino. I am Chairman of 
the Penitentiary and Reformatory, the National Reformatory and 
Penitentiary Committee, too. I plan to go to Chino, and, have 
another look at San Quentin, and, of course, Alcatraz. I have 
always wanted to go to Terminal Island. I visit these institutions, 
and spend a full day at all of them periodically throughout the 
country. I do it primarily to find out what we can do in the Con- 
gress, in the Senate to help them do their job. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, we hope you can make it this trip, Senator. 
Chairman Hennes. I am trying to look into things that might 
not be right in one institution or another. Not primarily a snooper. 
We go there with the affirmative attitude, not a negative one. I 
go along and spend a full day at various institutions all over the 
country. 

I am glad to hear that Chino, which is a very well-known institution 
to all of us who are interested in work in penology, that they are 
doing something down here. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, this portion of our program at Chino where 
our narcotic clinic is located permits us to withdraw this individual 
under medical conditions. 

Chairman Henninos. Withdraw gradually. 

Mr. Smirn. At this point we have had no one sick enough to 
require any medication. This is one of the things we are very 
hopeful in, to get these persons before they become readdicted. At 
this point, of our 14 we have at the present time, not one has been 
ill to the point of requiring medication. 

Chairman Hennines. You mean no medication at all ? 

Mr. Smiru. No medication. Oh, sleeping pills were provided for 
one individual that was having difficulty sleeping. 

Chairman Henninos. Voluntary ? 

Mr. Smirn. But it wasn’t necessary to use injection of any 
medication. 

Did you have any further question on Nalline, Senator? 
Chairman Henninos. No, sir, I just wanted to hear from you 
something about it, because I am fearful I might miss it, by the 
reading of your testimony, it might be necessarily delayed. If you 
will now proceed. 
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Mr. Smiru. I will resume. This is Mr. Miller’s statement, our 
supervisor. 


Although knowledge of the addict is limited, we are gaining through research 
and experience insight into his characteristics, his habits, and the culture in 
which he exists. 

It is known for example: : 

1. That there is not at this time a singular known causation or specific uni- 
versal cure for narcotics addiction. Society does not possess at this moment a 
panacea for the resolvement of the addiction problem. 

2. That while the fear of punishment has a place in the deterrence of nar- 
cotics usage and suppression of narcotics traffic that it will not in itself answer 
the problem of building into the addict the necessary stability and controls 
which will allow him to refrain from narcotics usage. 

3. That the delinquent becomes addicted to narcotics far more frequently than 
the addict becomes delinquent. Evidence of this was reflected in the Board of 
Corrections’ report of February 19, 1959, to the California State Senate Interim 
Committee on Narcotics. A study of 2,297 consecutive adult and juvenile offend- 
ers received by the State of California determined that “the typical drug addict 
prisoner is 27 years old—was first arrested for violation of the narcotics laws 
when he was 21 years old—first began using opiates when was 20 years old— 
received his first commitment for a criminal or delinquent offense when he 
was 18% years old—and his first arrest when he was 16.3 years old.” 


Chairman Hennines. Would we say that those are mean averages ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, that is correct, I would say that they were average 
ages. — 

Chairman Hennines. Average, not the mean ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, this is based upon our limited study of these 2,297 
people. 

Chairman Henninos. 2,297? 

Mr. Smiru. Right. [Continuing:] 

5. That contrary to the opinion of many the addict is treatable and is not 
universally treatment resistant. There is no question that the psychological 
and physical complexities observed in the addicted delinquent compound the 
correctional processes. Experience reflects, however, that a vast percentage of 
addicts openly seek help. It is suggested that as society develops and refines 
methods of treating narcotics addiction ever-increasing numbers will seek help. 
Without doubt social attitude attesting to the impossibility of developing cura- 
tive methods for narcotics addiction serve only to stultify efforts to obtain a 
cure while at the same time increases the despair of the addict or user who 
would seek help hence encouraging him toward greater and greater usage. 

6. That as with all delinquency the certainty of detection is a far greater 
deterrent than is the harshness of punishment. The science of criminology 
has given irrefutable evidence that punishment ordinarily deters only those 
members of society that need no deterrent to normal social functioning. 


Chairman Hennines. Now, just a minute on that point. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. Would you mind repeating the last state- 
ment, I was listening, but I want to hear it again. 

Mr. Suirn. All right. [Continuing :] 

The science of criminology has given irrefutable evidence that punishment 
ordinarily deters only those members of society that need no deterrent to normal 
social functioning. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Well, now, just what do you mean by that? 
Would you mind elucidating ? 

Mr. Smirn. I will have to ad lib for Mr. Miller, as I qualified, this 
is his statement. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 
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Mr. Smiru. I would say that what he is stating here 
Chairman Hennrinos. It is an important statement in terms of 
penology, and in terms of this problem. 

Mr. Surru. I think that what he is saying here is that due to the 
compulsive behavior of individuals in related, related especially to 
narcotics in terms of their drive to attain drugs, that punishment 
would not deter them from obtaining the drug, that punishment 
ordinarily has the effect on people who are so-called normal or non- 
delinquent, that they are not compulsive or compelled to commit 
illegal acts. So that this is more or less a restraint for, or perhaps a 
non-neurotic or non-delinquent individual rather than on the 
delinquent. 

Chairman Henntnes. You are confining that statement to 
narcotics ? 

Mr. Smiru. I believe we can, although I am sure Mr. Miller 
would wish to extend this to other offenders who perhaps act in a 
compulsive way. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Thank you. 

Mr. Smiru. (reading) : 





The efforts of the department of corrections have been then toward the devel- 
opment of means whereby the addict can be treated in the institutional setting, 
and, following release to parole supervision submitted to followup control and 
treatment in the community. Such programing is supported on the basic argu- 
ment that society should, in addition to protection against the delinquent acts 
of narcotics addicts, which acts are ordinarly incidental to the addiction 
state, appreciate the benefits of the addict as an asset, rather than a liability; 
gainfully employed, supporting dependents, paying taxes, contributing to the 
tota! national effort and otherwise functioning as a normal contributing citizen. 
Under the auspices of the Governor and the legislature, a narcotics treat- 
ment control project was introduced on October 1, 1959. By way of explaining 
briefly the substance of this program, the following excerpts from its adminis- 
trative directive are quoted for the information and consideration of your 
honorable board. 

Recognition of the increasing seriousness of the narcotic problems in Califor- 
nia has long been acknowledged by many of the people of the State. The com- 
plexities of this problem tend to produce many diverse viewpoints as to proper 
methodology of coping with the problems inherent in the overall narcotic 
problem. 

Many recommendations and proposals have been encouraged and suggested 
which tend to reflect that there is a definite need for research studies and 
exploration of new concepts of control and treatment method to be utilized 
in dealing with narcotics offenders. Persons employed in various agencies and 
professions who have dealt directly with the problem of narcotics addiction 
have long recognized that there are apparent indications of techniques to be 
utilized, that, if developed, studied, and systemmatically observed through 
properly applied research might tend to produce some degree of success in 
the control and treatment of narcotic addicts. 

With the knowledge that the Legislature of California was conducting many 
hearings in regard to this complex problem the board of corrections, pursuant 
to section 6027 of the Penal Code, continued to give the problem of the nar- 
ecotic traffic careful study, their objective being to secure and analyze facts 
to be presented to the Governor and the legislature with recommendations for 
their consideration. 

A special subcommittee on narcotics was established to formalize a research 
project designed to develop more factual information concerning narcotic 
offenders. which resulted in a special report compiled by the Board of Correc- 
tions on Narcotics in California. Within this report a number of recommenda- 
tions were presented for possible consideration by the Governor and the Legis- 
lature of the State of California. 

During the 1959 legislative session one of these recommendations, introduced 
as Senate bill No. 155, was presented and passed unanimously by both Houses. 
This enactment of legislation added article 4.7, sections 11750, 11751, 11752, 
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11753, aand 11754 to chapter 7 of division 10 of the California Health and Safety 
Code defining the authority for the establishment of narcotic treatment control 
units by the department of corrections and the department of the youth authority 
and empowering the adult authority, youth authority, and board of trustees with 
the authority to return parolees under their jurisdiction to a narcotic treatment 
control unit for a period not to exceed 90 days when there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that the parolee is addicted to or is in eminent danger 
of addiction to narcotics. 

The purpose and intent of the legislation indicated that these units, as estab- 
lished, should encompass such study, research, and treatment as may be neces- 
sary for control of the addiction or eminent addiction to narcotics of persons 
committed to the custody of the director of corrections or the director of the 
youth authority. , ; 

To implement such a program a special appropriation was granted to the 
department of corrections in order that a pilot project study could be inaugu- 
rated during the 1959-60 fiscal year. 

The structure of the project has taken its form from its inherent pilot nature, 
allocated budget, and from the experience and findings of the department of 
corrections, division of adult parolees, other States and the Federal Govern- 


7 Tedaiene has given recognition to the fact that addicts, generally speaking, 
come from delinquent groups, and have had an arrest history and have been 
delinquents prior to involvement with drugs. 

Chairman Henninoes. On this question of—if I may interrupt you, 
our testimony is compressed and succinct, and exceedingly important 
in terms of this question of so-called punishment, or detention, or 
confinement, or treatment. What do you think about this general 
proposition which has been discussed, Mr. Smith? Our many wit- 
nesses who have preceded you in the two days, this being the third day 
of hearings in Los Angeles, about the matter of penalties, paroles 
and treatment—have you formulated any conclusions as to those areas ? 

Mr. Smiru. Whether more or longer sentences would be of any 
benefit ? 

Chairman Hennines. That would be certainly one phase, so that 
the mandatory light sentence for a pusher or peddler, or supplier, 
seller of narcotics, would come into hee There have been others 
who have said that as a deterrent to the activities of these people 
who are engaged in the business for profit, even though they destroy 
and wreck human lives, said that if we have a more severe penalty 
there will be a diminution in this activity. Someone presented figures 
to take to support that conclusion. 

It is all very important because it falls within the domain of Fed- 
eral legislation, as well as State legislation. 

We passed a stricter law about 2 years ago, and I was on the 
committee that reported it out, although not on the subcommittee 
that recommended it. 

What are your views on that, Mr. Smith, on that proposition, 
penalties, length of sentence, mandatory life sentence, and so on? 

Mr. Smirnu. Well, Senator, at this point then I am speaking as a 
practitioner. 

Chairman Hennines. It is a little off maybe, but it is important 
to us. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I would be very happy to give my opinion, but 
I wish to disassociate this with the department of corrections’ policy. 

Chairman Hennines. We will put in the savings clause, your per- 
sonal opinion, you qualify as an expert. We accept your qualitica- 
tions. We understand that isn’t the opinion of everybody in your 
department, necessarily. 
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Mr. Smiru. Right. 

_ Well then, I would qualify further by stating that my basic orienta- 
tion is treatment. I am not involved in prosecution as a parole agent 
My responsibility to the community is an attempt to treat as well 
as control these individuals, but not necessarily to prosecute. 

And then again we are talking, I would like to give an opinion 
on the addict, separating him from the pusher, the wholesaler, and 
which incidentally we don’t have in the State department of cor- 
rections, they are more in the Federal corrections. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. We interpret a management level operation of nar- 
cotics as having in possession 3 ounces, and we don’t have these indi- 
viduals in our department. We mainly have your passive dependent 
inadequate addict who might push incidental to his habit, but not 
to the extent where he would be considered a major trafficker. For 
this individual, my own personal opinion is that length of sentence 
any more than loss of status, things that he risks in terms of actually 
committing crimes upon loved ones, actually resorting to acts to 
obtain drugs that are even objectionable in the eyes of other offenders, 
a man that is compelled to do this I don’t think will be deterred by 
longer and longer punishment. This again is for the addict himeslf 
And then from a treatment point of view, and from an institutional 
point of view, since we do not have at this point any single prescribed 
treatment program for these individuals, this is definitely then a 
punitive aspect that would require a man to be there for 30 years with 
little done toward the actual solution of his problem. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. My own preference is for the research aspects of the 
individual under controlled situations, that means both institutional 
as well as field supervision, And for addicts it has also been demon- 
strated they do not commit on the whole the crimes against persons, 
they are mostly against property. That is, the petty theft, or the 
prior, et cetera, that with small caseloads we feel we can afford 
adequate protection to society by permitting these people to come out 
into our research project where we may, and this is what I wish to 
stress, that opposed to longer and longer sentences, I feel the swiftness 
and certainty of detection will be more of a deterrent than the longer 
sentences. 

Chairman Hennrinos. You know, sir, that there are groups in this 
country who have had advocated a more free and easy access to nar- 
cotics, and their theory and thesis seems to be that it is legitimate. 
Their thesis seems to be that if narcotics can be obtained by addicts 
and users without their having to commit criminal offenses, predatory 
offenses, that they will be able to treat, cure, and taper them off. Have 
you heard of such a group as that? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. You know they exist, don’t you? 

Mr. Sairn. Dr. Lindesmith. 

Chairman Henninos. Dr. Lindesmith and others. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Chairman Henntnos. They have advocated it publicly, and there 
has been much written about it, and discussed about it. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 
Chairman Hennines. Is there anything to it? 
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Mr. Smiru. Well, again 

Chairman Henninos. I said anything, that is a little strong. I 
say, do you think that that is a proper approach, or is worth 
consideration, further consideration ¢ 

Dr. Lindesmith has made quite an issue of it in medical journals, 
newspapers, speeches all over the country. I don’t know the 

entleman. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I think this is sometimes referred to as the 
British system. 

Chairman Hennines. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. The free clinic type of operation. Well, again taking 
advantage of my escape clause, speaking for myself and not the 
department, the one important thing is it has been very difficult to 
get accurate information on what has occurred in Great Britain. We 
know it is not the problem over there, and I think this is cultural more 
than anything else. They talk about the limited number of cases. 

Chairman Henninos. I go to Scotland Yard, visit the prisoners, 
and visit the police officers, visit the youth camps. I guess I have 
been in every prison in Britain, including Darborough, all prisons in 
London, and the original prison which is out in Rochester, and so on, 
and I have talked to them about this problem. They say it does not 
constitute a problem of any magnitude relatively in Britain. 

Mr. Smitru. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. That is what Scotland Yard tells me. I 
spent almost a day with the commander of Scotland Yard when I 
was over there, and we talked about this problem, the juvenile prob- 
lem, penal problems, crime problems, many other things of that sort, 
with respect to their laws, their enforcement. 

So, you are quite right, and you do have knowledge of it; it is the 
so-called British system. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Well, as I was stating, earlier in my career I felt that with the 
limited knowledge I did have of it, and I subsequently learned that 
I did not have the accurate picture of what the British system was, 
I was for it, but subsequent experience, and my own feeling now 
about an addict, and the way I would like to see it approached here 
is just to give our doctors more latitude in treating addicts, and leave 
this to a medical committee situation in terms of what is best for 
this particular addict. If he is considered a chronic hopeless 
addicted person, and has demonstrated this over many years of his 
life where the pattern has been rigid, this treatment fixed by the 
doctor could be carried on a minimal dose, to lead a so-called normal 
life, to get him out of the involvement of this arrest cycle. However, 
it should also be given at the discretion of the doctor to withdraw an 
addict without fear of stigma from law enforcement, or his medical 
profession. He should be able to treat an individual to a point where 
he could remove him from drugs, not only medically, but withdraw 
him with safe psychiatric care. I know it is repugnant to medicine 
to not treat to a sense, which this is. 

I don’t feel that a man that is addicted to any great length can 
lead a normal life, inasmuch as you are aware that if he is a hus- 
band, he has limitations in the sexual area because of his lack of 
interest, et cetera. 
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So any preference then would be to provide our doctors the latitude 
that the British doctors have on treating on an individual basis the 
particular patient with the several treatment methods or alternates 
provided. 

Chairman Hennes. It would be your idea, Mr. Smith, if I may 
undertake to paraphrase a little bit, that it is essentially a medica] 
problem, and that competent qualified members of the medical pro- 
fession should be allowed to treat it as they would treat any other 
illness. 

Mr. Smirn. That is correct, with the appropriate referral to their 
other specialists for either psychiatric followup, psychological, and 
so forth. 

Chairman Henninos. Oh, yes, I am speaking, of course, of an intel- 
ligent qualified member of the medical profession. 

Mr. Smirn. Right. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, sir. 

Well, it is a thought. I had given it some thought myself, and I 
see you have. 

We wonder about a lot of things in connection with these problems, 
and we are not gaining much ground, we are losing ground sometimes 
in our foreign policy and our farm policies, and all these other things 
we have. We are just thinking sometimes, not just picking up any 
idea, but reflection. 

“xcuse me, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. I will resume Mr. Miller’s statement here. 
Additionally, in common with other delinquents, but probably even more 
pronounced, the addict is generally a very immature person, operating on an 
immediate gratification basis, hedonistic, irresponsible, nonmotivated, hostile 
toward authority, impulsive, but generally a withdrawing and inadequate type. 
It has also been noted generally that the addict has had an inadequate family 
background and poor social and familial relationships. It has been generally 
recognized that treatment of narcotic addicts becomes exceedingly complex 
for in addition to their other inadequacies they become additionally treatment 
resistive once their life becomes totally focused upon the ways and means to 
obtain and use narcotics. 

In contradiction, however, there are indications that most addicts who have 
been addicted for a considerable length of time become somewhat motivated 
to abstain by the development of a certain ambivalence toward their situation. 
Because of ever-recurring relapse and by admittance, addicts have demonstrated 
that they cannot cope with their narcotics addiction through their own devices. 
To support their motivation to abstain, addicts have by their own admission 
recognized the need of external controls. 

Chairman Henntinos. By “ambivalence” we mean 
Mr. Smiru. Mixed feelings. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Mixed feelings. I think this probably is 
the thing to do, and, on the other hand, this may be the thing to do. 
Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

CHArrMAN Henninos. And you can’t quite reconcile or simplify 
it, and you find that that is true in many of the addicts. 

Mr. Smirn. Right, that is correct. So, these mixed emotions, mixed 
feelings about their situation, they want to abstain because of the 
loss that thev have had. the social losses, and so forth. But they want 
to, if they abstain, they want something equally fulfilling as a sub- 
stitute. This makes them many times ask for help, and they also 
recognize that external controls is a help to this type of person; by 
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external controls it might be the Nalline device, the small caseloads 
that the parole agent can better supervise and detect use. 

Shall I resume? 

Chairman HEenNNINGs. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru (continuing) : 


Additionally, in order to combat dependence upon narcotic drugs a treat- 
ment program must necessarily encompass and reinforce those characteristics 
which will instill motivation to the point that the addict will attempt to 
displace his needs achieved by the use of drugs into a more socialy acceptable 
behavior. 

Additionally, since experience has indieated that external support and con- 
trols are necessary, the program must employ the control and treatment tech- 
niques of small caseloads, close supervision, frequent physical checks, including 
the utilization of positive resting methods, checking of clues to relapse in 
environmental factors and strong working relationships between parole agent 
and parolee, which will permit swift, efficient and inevitable detection of 
reuse of drugs. 

It is predicted that these factors will have a deterrent effect on addicts, 
particularly those who are more highly motivated due to the early detection 
implied. 

During periods of abstention, the treatment process can be focused on filling 
the void of time and activity created by the absence of drug obtaining pur- 
suits and unfavorable associations. Vocational goals must be instilled, dis- 
eussed, planned, and closely supervised by the parole agent. Reasonable 
integration with the family and other acceptable associations must be attempted 
and casework principles applied in resolving the problems attendant to the 
reorganization of the addict such that he can experience abstention from drugs. 
Treatment cannot begin until there is abstention and addicts generally cannot 
abstain unless closely controlled. This concept applies to the confirmed addict, 
the ambivalent addict and the addict who is motivated to abstain. 

Whenever a parolee, who was a former addict, has relapsed into the use of 
drugs he will be taken into custody and determination will be made xs to 
his progress and prognosis. Upon determination of his potential he will be 
placed in the narcotics treatment unit as designated by the Director of Cor- 
rections with the approval of the Adult Authority for detoxication and sup- 
portive counseling therapy and treatment. 

Focus on the community relationships will be currently maintained and the 
parole agent-parolee relationship will be maintained through continuing con- 
tacts by the parole agent while the parolee is confined. 

Coordinated teamwork approaches will prevail through the utilization of 
Department of Corrections’ facilities and personnel. 

Upon completion of treatment at the narcotics treatment unit, with favorable 
prognosis and the approval of the Adult Authority, the parolee’s control and 
treatment cycle will again commence in the community under the direct super- 
vision of the parole agent. 

Research will carefully observe all facets of the program, with detailed 
data collecting, covering all phases of the program. Treatment variables will 
be made in an attempt to ascertain and develop different treatment approaches. 
Comparative evaluation of performance will be made with other paroled addicts 
not in the project. Every opportunity and potential will be explored and data 
collected to assist in the determination of future treatment goals and methods 
of controlling paroled addicts. 

In summary, these suggestions are submitted for consideration: 

(1) That research be initiated into every facet of the narcotics problem 
by every applicable agency—law enforcement, medicine, law, psychiatry, cor- 
rections—to the end that an increasingly superior method of coping with the 
problem will be developed 

(2) That maximum coordination be developed in these endeavors. 

(3) That narcotics addiction be considered within the total delinquency 
syndrome. The problem of individual delinquency including narcotics addic- 
tion must be approached in its totality. Addiction cannot be isolated and 
abolished as it does not exist as an isolated antisocial characteristic except 
in extremely rare exceptional cases. 
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(4) That extended educational programs be recognized as preferable to the 
threat of severe punishment. No effort to turn our young people against 
narcotics through a thorough, honest, factual presentation of its debilitating 
capabilities should be overlooked. 

(5) That every possible coordinated effort should be made toward the sup. 
pression of narcotics traffic. 

(6) That those members of society who become addicted to narcotic drugs 
should be exposed to every possible known method of control and treatment 
for such period of time as is indicated to be necessary from the standpoint 
of both the addict’s eventual recovery and society’s necessary protection. 


This completes the statement, Senator. I have copies for you, 
Chairman Henninos. It has been a most interesting statement, Mr, 
Smith. We appreciate the statement. There are many other things 
I would like to ask you. 

Mr. Bernstone, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Brernstonr. No, Senator; because of the pressure of time, I 
think I will forego questions. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. We thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smiru. It was a pleasure being here. 

(The document referred to in Mr. Miller’s statement was marked 
“Exhibit No. 42” and reads as follows:) 


ExuHipit No. 42 
NARCOTICS IN CALIFORNIA 
UsaGeE TRENDS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONTROLS 
A report by the Board of Corrections, Sacramento, California, February 18, 1959 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


BOARD OF CORRECTIONS, February 19, 1959. 
Hon. EpmMuNpD G. Brown, 
Governor of California. 
Hon. GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
President of the Senate. 
Hon. RALPH M. Brown, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
For the past year the board of corrections, pursuant to section 6027 of the 
Penal Code, has again been giving the problem of the narcotic traffic careful 
study. In January of 1953 a report on narcotics and hypnotics was made to the 
legislature with several recommendations which were subsequently adopted. 
Since that date the continued growth of the problem is evidence that alterna- 
tive methods of control must be considered. This report presents facts hitherto 
not known concerning offenders in State custody. In addition the recommenda- 
tions of the committee on narcotics, endorsed by the board of corrections, Febru- 
ary 13, 1959, are included for your consideration. 
It is recognized that interim committees of the legislature have held numerous 
hearings and that this is a complex problem with diverse viewpoints. The board 
of corrections, objective has been to secure and analyze facts which are pre- 
sented with some recommendations for your consideration. 
Respectfully submitted. 

RicHarp A. McGEE, 
Chairman, Board of Corrections. 


PREFACE 


The board of corrections has a continuing responsibility for penological studies. 
This project originated from a concern expressed in a regular meeting of the 
board. A special subcommittee on narcotics was established to formalize a re 
search project designed to develop more factual information concerning nar- 
cotic offenders. The committee has given policy direction and reviewed both 
the progress reports and working papers of the survey staff at regular intervals. 
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Staff of the department of finance and personnel board provided excellent 
cooperation in resolving the technical administrative problems involved in re- 
cruitment of project personnel and financing the work from funds specially au- 
thorized by Gov. Goodwin J. Knight. 

The writer by direction of the subcommittee on narcotics developed the re 
search design which, after endorsement by the advisory committee on research 
of the board, was carried out under the direction of Mr. J. Douglas Grant, chief 
of research, department of corrections. Mr. Ronald H. Beattie, chief, bureau 
of criminal statistics, Department of Justice, provided through the facilities of 
the Department of Justice, considerable advice and assistance in the development 
and analysis of the data. 

The working papers of this project provided the data for this report and con- 
tain much additional material which, while still inconclusive, may be of con- 
siderable value to other agencies or professional researchers concerned with this 
problem. In the final analysis, continued work and study by all responsible 
agencies is a necessary prerequisite for really effective correct legislative action. 
Hysteria and emotional appeals only for longer sentences will not provide the 
solution to this problem. Coordinated action by responsible agencies at every 
level of government is a basic requirement. It is believed that the facts here 
presented will be a contribution toward this end. 


A. LAMont Smita, D.P.A. 
Executive Officer, Board of Corrections. 


ForREWORD 


The California Board of Corrections, made up of the several correctional 
agencies of the State, has a statutory responsibility under section 6027 of the 
Penal Code “* * * to make a study of the entire subject of crime, with particular 
reference to conditions in the State of California * * * and to report its find- 
ings, its conclusions and recommendations to the Governor at such times as 
he may require and to the Legislature of California at each regular session.” 

The board of corrections is also the parent agency of State government through 
which the special crime study commissions, provided for in section 6028, Penal 
Code, are made operative. Since 1947, following passage of section 6028 and 
related sections, the board has sponsored the following special crime study com- 
missions, each of which has published one or more reports: 

Commission on organized crime, 1947-50. 

Commission on juvenile justice, 1947-49 

Commission on adult correction and release procedures, 1947—49. 

Commission on criminal law and procedure, 1947-49. 

Commission on social and economic causes of crime and delinquency, 
1947-49. 

Commission on organized crime, 1951-53. 

Commission on correctional facilities and services, 1955-57 

Commission on juvenile justice, 1957 to date. 

In addition to their general reports, they have made other reports on special 
subjects from time to time. These studies and public reports are believed to 
have been helpful in improving various aspects of the administration of criminal 
justice in California. 

The board of corrections has been increasingly concerned with apparent 
spread of heroin addiction in this State. Realizing that in the past stop-gap 
solutions based on fragmentary information and emotional reactions have proven 
ineffective in controlling the illegal use of narcotics, the board instituted this 
study to determine the extent of narcotic involvement among offenders confined 
in the State’s correctional institutions and training schools. This search for real 
facts was made possible by Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, who authorized the ex- 
penditure of special funds to finance the study. 

The final report of the special crime study commission on organized crime, 
issued May 11, 1953, devoted a considerable amount of space to pointing out the 
vicious nature of this traffic and its evil influence, both as a source of financial 
support to organized gangsterism and as a prime contributing cause of a grow- 
ing crime rate. This was more than 5 years ago. The board also issued a 
special report on narcotics and hypnotics, in January 1953, which was the work 
of a subcommittee of the board of corrections headed by one of its two citizen 
members, the Honorable Burdette J. Daniels, now a superior court judge in Los 
Angeles County. 
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The board of corrections has also studied reports of other agencies and juris. 
dictions concerned with the narcotics problem. The citizens’ advisory commit- 
tee to the attorney general on crime prevention made a noteworthy contribution 
to the study of this serious problem." More recent studies in this area by the 
State of New York have also been most helpful.’ Close liaison has been maip- 
tained with currently operating committees of the California Legislature and q 
bibliography on this topic has been prepared by the Bureau of Public Adminis. 
tration, University of California at Berkeley.’ 
From the annual narcotic statistics of felony arrests, convictions, and sen- 
tences compiled by the Bureau of Criminal Statistics of the California Depart. 
ment of Justice, we find that the number of narcotic arrests per 100,000 of pop- 
ulation in the State as a whole, has increased from 42.1 in 1952 to 73.1 in 1957, 
The number of superior court convictions in narcotic cases, however, shows very 
little change during these 6 years, having changed from 14.4 per 100,000 in 1959 
to 16.2 in 1957. Those sentenced to prison or to the youth authority have in- 
creased from 5.3 per 100,000 to 7.1, a rate increase of about one-third. The rate 
of those given jail or probation sentences was about the same in 1957 as in 1952 
with variations both above and below this figure during the intervening years‘ 
It is very important to observe that a tremendous amount of police activity 
is seemingly necessary in order to produce a relatively small number of con- 
victions. In Los Angeles County during 1957 there were 7,731 felony arrests for 
violations of the health and safety code narcotic laws. In the same year 526 
were sent to prison and 788 received jail sentences and/or probation. During 
1957 over the entire State there were 10,373 such arrests with one out of 10 or 
1,005 persons being sentenced to prison or youth authority institutions for these 
offenses, and a like ratio or 1,286 were sentenced to jail and/or probation, 
The statistics on violation of the health and safety code laws cannot of them- 
selves give a complete picture of the volume of the traffic. A great many persons 
involved in the drug traffic in one capacity or another are arrested and con- 
victed for other penal code offenses. This is especially true of crimes against 
property because of the need of the drug user to obtain funds by illicit means 
in order to buy his contraband drug. It has been estimated by law enforce- 
ment officials that a heroin addict with a $25 per day habit must steal and dis- 
pose of $125 worth of merchandise per day through “fences” or ordinary citizens 
willing to buy such goods without question because the “price is right.” The 
extent to which these thief addicts contribute to other crimes can only be esti- 
mated with any degree of accuracy by a thorough examination of the records 
and a careful interviewing of a large number of convicted felons. 
Figures contained in this report indicate that one-half of the heroin addicts are 
convicted of criminal offenses other than of the narcotic laws. Many proposals 
are currently being advocated to further increase the penalties for narcotic 
offenses as a control measure. It is doubtful that such a simple solution can 
be expected to be effective in controlling the problem wherein there are so many 
complex and interrelated factors. 
These disquieting figures reveal the tremendous extent of illicit traffic in nar- 
cotic drugs, its contribution to the problem of crime, its startling costs in terms 
of taxpayers’ dollars, and its ruination of thousands of human lives. On a 
basis of these facts, the board of corrections recommended to the Honorable 
Goodwin J. Knight that he allocate to the board a relatively small sum of money 
to make a factual reappraisal of the narcotics problem in California in 1958. 
These funds were allocated to the board on December 20, 1957, and a small staff 
of research workers set out to review such information as is available to cor- 
rectional agencies of the State and to the department of justice, as a necessary 
preliminary to a reexamination of the total problem. 
In the study which is reported hereafter, 2,297 convicted persons and youth 
authority wards were studied for the special purpose of getting the answers to 
such questions as the following: 

What proportion of the violators of the health and safety code laws are 
involved only with marijuana? 

What proportion with heroin? 


1“Narcotiec Addiction,” report to Attorney General Edmund G. Brown. bv the advisory 
committee to the attorney general on crime prevention, Sacramento, Mar. 26, 1954, 66 pp. 
2 Second interim report of the State of New York Joint Legislative Committee on Nar- 
cotic Study ; legislative document (1958), No. 16, February 1958, 41 pp. 
3 Tompkins, Dorothy C., “Narcotics: A Selected List of Recent References,” Bureau of 
Public Administration. University of California, Berkeley, February 1958 (mimeo), 18 pp. 
*See app. B for table, “Annual narcotics statistics of felony arrests, convictions, and 
sentences and rates per 100,000 population, 1952-57.” 
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What proportion with other drugs? 

What proportion use no drugs themselves? 

What is the relationship between the use of marijuana and the use of 
heroin? 

Do addicts commit more serious crimes, other than narcotic offenses, 
than do other types of offenders? 

Do addicts who were delinquent before becoming addicted commit more 
serious offenses afterward? 

Under what circumstances do drug addicts begin the use of drugs ini- 
tially—and generally speaking, at what age do they begin using drugs? 

How long after the first use of a drug, on the average, does the first arrest 
for violation of the health and safety code laws occur? 

What techniques appear to be most effective in reducing recidivism among 
drug addicts? 

Are present laws defective and, if so, what improvements can be recom- 
mended ? 

These questions have been answered on the basis of actual cases studied by 
the research staff. It must be remembered that the answers contained herein 
are based only upon the group studied, which was limited to those received in 
State institutions during the stated periods. We may also assume that this in- 
cluded more recidivists and the more persistent or difficult cases. For example, 
it is probable that if a county jail sample were studied at the same time, we 
would find a larger proportion of marihuana users as opposed to heroin users, 
and a larger proportion of first convictions. It should also be noted that the 
U.S. Treasury Department Bureau of Narcotics concentrates on the wholesale 
dealers and this probably accounts in part for the almost total absence of such 
cases in State institutions. 

Any conclusions drawn from these facts must always be related to the group 
studied and broad general conclusions can be drawn on such a base only with 
considerable caution. The study has served to emphasize the tremendous need 
for further research to obtain more basic facts that can be used as a guide in 
the development of adequate and just laws for the apprehension and treatment 
of the narcotic offender. 

Since there is considerable confusion as to what is meant by such terms as 
‘narcotic involvement,” “opiate addiction,” and “marihuana user,’ more precise 
definitions were arbitrarily established for this research as shown in the appen- 
dix to this report. The “working papers” of the staff proved to be too voluminous 
to warrant publication for general distribution but are being retained for refer- 
ence by the research divisions of the department of corrections and the depart- 
ment of the youth authority. 

Some conclusions and recommendations as appear in this report are tentative. 
They are based on the best knowledge available and upon the combined experi- 
ence of the members of the board and of the staffs of the department of correc- 
tions and the department of the youth authority. 


CALIFORNIA BOARD OF CORRECTIONS, 
By /s/ Richard A. McGee, 
RicHAarp A. McGer, Chairman. 


Part 1. THE NARCOTICS PROBLEM IN CALIFORNIA 


EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Many factors have made it difficult to determine the extent and nature of the 
narcotics problem in California. 

One is that statistics concerning the violation of the narcotics laws tell only 
a part of the story. Many persons who are narcotics addicts are arrested on 
other charges. 

Another factor is that the present narcotics laws, and, thus, the criminal 
statistics in relation to them, makes no distinction between the opiates and 
marihuana. 

To get a better understanding of the number of addicts and users of marihuana 
and to answer many questions, 2,297 inmates of State institutions were studied. 

The three tables following summarize the extent of narcotic usage disclosed 
and the fourth table presents an estimate of the annual cost of the narcotics 
traffic to California. 

As previously stated, it must be remembered the data presented is based only 
on the group studied, which was limited to those received or held at State in- 
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stitutions during the period of the study. Definition of special terms employed 
in this study will be found in appendix A. 


598 adult male offenders 
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298 youthful offenders 
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Current estimated annual cost of narcotics traffic in California 


Institutional operations (about one-sixth of Department of Cor- 


rections budget plus part of jail and youth authority costs) ~_____ $9, 000, 000 
Parole_-------------------------------~--~--~-~---------~---~------- 600, 000 
Capital outlay ($20,000,000 worth of public institutions) each year 

4 percent interest----~--~--~--~-~~-~---~------------------------ 600, 000 
AP YORTLY POY MOOG 5 ne meen ae nen eeqe ase ten 500, 000 
Ramee, t21S), CEADREPOT BOD nin eters emp baninnananininnanememes 5, 000, 000 
Economic waste (assuming 10,000 drug users spending $5,000 per 

year) -------------~-.~--—~-~----~------~+~~.-+------~.--------. 50, 000, 000 

AnNRUR! COCUMATOD. COW a aasiig eile nqul dere tela imennapaioends nce 65, 900, 000 


All adult males committed to California Department of Corrections between 
September 27 and December 25, 1957, were studied to determine their involve- 
ment with narcotics. 


Addiction to heroin 


Of the 598 adult offenders committed on new charges, 94 or 16 percent were 
heroin addicts. Of these 94, 44 were convicted of violations of the narcotics 
laws. The other 50 were convicted of other offences, such as burglary, forgery, 
theft, and the like.° 

Of the 298 male youths—average age 19—received at the Deuel Vocational 
Institution at Tracy, between July 29 and December 23, 1957, 32 or 11 percent 
were heroin addicts. Here again more of them, 20, were convicted under penal 
code sections since only 12 came under the narcotics laws of the Health and 
Safety Code.° 

There were 295 consecutive adult women offenders received at the California 
Institution for Women between October 29, 1956, and November 12, 1957. Ninety- 
six, or 33 percent of these were heroine addicts. Here 59 were committed under 
the narcotic laws and 37 for other offenses.’ 

All of the older girls at one training school under the jurisdiction of the youth 
authority were studied, and of the 191 less than 10 percent or 18 were found 
to be heroin addicts. However, there was evidence of a substantial amount 
of experimenting with drugs among this group not yet resulting in addiction to 
heroin or habituation to marihuana. 

Comment: Traditionally, there appears to be reluctance to commit women 
and girls to penal and correction institutions. However, it would appear 
that since the court has very little other recourse in the event an offender 
is found to be a heroin addict, these female addicts are committed to insti- 
tutions in greater proportion in relation to nonaddicted offenders than are 
males of the same ages. 


Use of marihuana 


While marihuana is an illegal and dangerous drug and often serves as a step- 
ping stone toward the use of opium derivatives snch as heroin, it is not addicting 
in the sense that a physical dependence upon the drug is established by its con- 
tinued use. Accordingly, in spite of the fact that the narcotics laws in many 
respects treat marihuana the same as heroin, this study attempted to separate 
the two classes of drug users. Also for purposes of this report, an individual 
who had used marihuana and subsequently became an addict is not reported as 
amarihuana user, but as a heroin addict. 


5See table, “598 adult male offenders” (p. 1). (Notse.—An additional 13 cases were 
returned to prison during this period because of a violation of their parole conditions but 
without a new commitment. Of these 12 were heroin addicts.) 

a, “298 youth offenders” (p. 2). (NoT#.—Hight technical parole violators 
excluded. ) 

TSee table, “295 women offenders” (p. 2). (NoTE.—15 technical parole violators 
excluded. ) 
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Among the 598 adult offenders referred to previously, 49 or 9 percent had used 
marihuana; 18 of whom were committed under the narcotics laws and 3] for 
other offenses. 

Of the 298 youthful offenders, 38, or 13 percent, were regular users of mari. 
huana and an additional 16, or 5 percent, admitted some occasional use of the 
drug. Of these, 25 were committed under the narcotics laws and 29 for other 
offenses. 

Out of 295 adult women, only 9 were found to have used marihuana compare 
with the 96 heroin addicts, Of the nine marihuana users, eight were committeg 
under the narcotics laws and one for another offense. 

The study of 191 older girl offenders revealed 44 admitted regular or some 
experimental use of marihuana. Of these, four were committed under the nar. 
eotic laws, and 40 were received for other offenses. 












































Other drug involvement 


In addition to the heroin addicts and the marihuana users, there was a num- 
ber, constituting about 4 percent of the male groups and 1 percent of the female 
groups, who had made some experimental use of opium derivatives but had not 
become addicted. 


No drug involvument 


Of the two male groups studied, more than two-thirds of each had never used 
or experimented in any way with either heroin, marihuana, or other illegal nar- 
cotic drugs. 





























ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF 





DRUG USERS 









Among males there appears te be a relationship between the ethnic clagsi- 
fications generally used in surveys of penal populations and drug involvement. 
Proportionately more persons of Mexican descent are found in each group regard- 
less of the type of drug use or ages. In general there appears to be no significant 
relationship between ethnic origin and drug involvement among females. The 
single exception is that the Negro adult female shows a high percentage of drug 
use when compared with the proportion of Negro females in the total population, 

There were 611 consecutive cases, including parole violators, received between 
September 27 and December 25, 1957, at the adult male reception centers of which 
203 were involved in some way with illicit drugs. It was determined that of 
these 203, 106 were heroin addicts. In this group of 106 heroin addicts, 32 were 
white, 42 of Mexican descent, 27 Negro, and 5 of other classifications. The fol- 
lowing table shows the racial proportions of these 106 heroin addicts as com- 
pared with the percentages of the 4 ethnic groups in the total number of new 
admissions of adult male prisoners during 1957. 

Comment: If the distribution of heroin addiction were uniform in all 
ethnic groups, we would expect the same percentage of heroin addicts as of 
all other types of offenders. However, based on this sample, it would ap- 
pear that the white group produces about half as many heroin addicts as 
might be expected, those of Mexican descent more than twice as many, the 
Negroes about one-fourth more, and the other small group—made up mostly 
of orientals—about two-thirds more. These same proportions by racial 
groups are approximately equivalent in the case of marihuana use and other 
drug involvements. 
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Of 306 male youths received at Deuel Vocational Institution Reception Center, 
including parole violators, between July 29, 1957, and December 23, 1957, 105 
were involved in some way with drug traffic or drug use. Among this 105, about 
one-third, or 34, were heroin addicts. Of these 34 heroin addicts, 47 percent 
were white and 53 percent were of Mexican descent. 
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Comment: The significant difference between this sample younger group 
and the adult prisoners lies in the absence of heroin addiction of Negroes, and 
even greater involvement of those of Mexican descent. This sample is felt 
to be too small, however, to be reliable. : : 

The California Institution for Women received 310 adult women including 
role violators between October 29, 1956, and November 12, 1957. There were 
136 involved in some way with the drug traffic or drug use. Of these 136 cases, 
108 were heroin addicts. The following table shows the relative percentages of 
these 108 heroin addicts compared by racial groups with the total 1957 intake: 

Comment: It is to be observed that the proportion of adult women of 
Mexican descent in both the total intake and heroin addicts is significantly 
small. Of the other two major ethnic groups, the whites contribute about 
two-thirds of the expectation, and the Negroes more than one and one-half 
times as many. It is interesting to observe, also, that of the 310 women 
studied, while 108 were heroin addicts only 10 were marihuana users ang 
none of these were of Mexican descent, 


[Percent] 


1957 
new female 108 heroin 
admissions addicts 
to CIW 








GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION 


The commitment to State institutions of narcotic-involved cases from Los 
Angeles County was found to be approximately 18 percent higher than the pro- 
portion for all other offenses. 

Almost 60 percent of the narcotic-involved subjects studied were from Los 
Angeles County. Seventy-five percent of the cases were from the southern Cali- 
fornia areas. 


WHOLESALE TRAFFICKERS COMPARED WITH USERS AND PEDDLERS 


Of the 598 consecutive new adult male prisoners received in 1957, there were 
no nonaddict wholesalers revealed by official records or interviews. Only three 
offenders were apprehended in possession of at least 3 ounces of heroin and by 
definition operating at the “management level.” All of these offenders werc 
themselves opiate addicts or “pushers.” 


ARREST SEQUENCE AMONG OPIATE USERS 


Of the 611 men studied, 139 had some experience with opiates of which 106 
were classified as addicts. In this sample 93 percent had had three or more 
arrests before their present sentence. The typical addict has had 10 arrests 
prior to this first prison sentence. Almost all of this group were police problems 
before they started to use opiates. 

The following table presents the findings concerning the sequence between first 
arrest and first use of opiates for this group of adult males, young adult males, 
and adult women. 


Adult males | Young adult males Adult females 


Number | Percent | Number Percent | Number Percent 





| 306 


: 310 |- 
139} 100.0 | 46 | 
. 7 


114 


~~" 300.0 


Ist arrest experience: 
After lst opiate use 16 11.5 8 17. 26 
Before opiate use 93 66.9 36 78. 2 53 
Unknown 30 21.6 2 3 | 35 


! Total cases as indicated in this table include technical parole violators. 
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There were 93 male opiate users or 66.9 percent that had their first a 
before their first use of an opiate and 16 or 11.5 percent that started y 
an opiate before experiencing an arrest. In between these two groups, 36 
or 21.6 percent were classified as “unknown” because the exact age at time of 
first arrest or opiate use was uncertain or so close the sequence could not be 
established. 

In these same classifications, the 46 young adult males show 36 or 78,3 per. 
cent as arrested before using opiates and eight or 17.4 percent using Opiates 
prior to their first arrest. The two “unknowns” or 4.3 percent are the smallest 
for the three groups. The total of 306 cases, from which this portion of 195 
were drawn comprised the total intake at the Deuel Vocational Institution 
Reception Center between July 29, 1957, and December 23, 1957. There were 
eight technical parole violators and a few parolees with new commitments 
included within this group. 

The above table also reveals that 53 women or 46.5 percent were arresteg 
before their first use of an opiate and 26 or 22.8 percent, used an opiate prior 
to being arrested. There were 35 or 30.7 percent for whom the facts were 
unknown. These’ 114 adult women comprised a portion of the total of 319 
cases received at the California Institution for Women between October 29 
1956, and November 12, 1957. This longer period was required to secure 9 
sufficient number of cases to justify a statistical study. Included within this 
group were 15 technical parole violators and a few parolees with new commit. 
ments. 

Comment: These figures point up a very significant tentative conclusion; 
namely, that the use of drugs follows criminal activity and criminal 
association rather than the other way around, which is often thought to 
be the case. This is probably the result of a very small number of highly 
publicized individual cases wherein a person became more or less acei- 
dentally involved with narcotic use and subsequently turned to crime, 
Caution must be exercised in interpreting comments concerning these data 
because of the small number studied compared with the total involved in 
the narcotics traffic and also, the difficulty of securing absolute information 
regarding the sequence of events in drug use. 


Involvement with the police after addiction 


It is important to observe that after the initial use of heroin, an arrest 
followed within a short period of time, usually about a year, and significantly 
for violation of the narcotic laws. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HEROIN ADDICTION AND OTHER CRIMES 


In order to arrive at some indication of the relationship between narcotic ad- 
diction and oher crimes, a more intensive study was made of 106 consecutive 
eases of male adult heroin addicts included within the 611 new commitments 
and technical parole violators received between September 27, 1957, and Decem- 
ber 25, 1957. Of these, 42 percent were committed under the narcotic laws, 
58 percent were sentenced for other offenses. 

In 85 percent of these cases, no assaultive crime had been committed either 
before or after addiction. 

In comparing crimes committed by these 106 cases before they became addicted 
and after addiction, it was found that there was no increase in assaultive 
erimes after addiction in 83 percent of the cases. The number and type of 
crime committed by addicts are quite commensurate with offenses committed 
before addiction. ‘No evidence was found that addicts are any more dangerous in 
terms of the severity of the individual crimes committed after addiction than 
these same individuals were before addiction. 

Among the 106 adult male addicts, there were 27 parolees returned to prison. 
As is shown in the following table, 12 violated parole conditions and 15 were 
committed for new offenses. 
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Addicted parole violators returned to prison 


_ 


Original offense 


Possession of narcotics = 
Possession of narcotics and not sufficient funds check 
Possession of narcotics and forgery of prescription 
of narcotic and auto theft 
gale of narcotic and forgery 


Robbery, 2d = 
Possession of narcotics 
D 


Grand theft , 
Burglary, Ist and conspiracy 


Do 
Robbery, 1st 
Robbery and burglary 


Robbery; 2d.....--.-------------.--.------------------ 


New offense 


Possession of firearm 
Possession of narcotics 
Burglary, 2d 

Sale of narcotics 


Robbery, Ist 
Petty theft prior 
Robbery, ist 
Forgery 


Burglary, 2d 
do 





It can readily be observed that nearly one-half of the addicted parole viola- 
tors returned to prison during the 3-month period of the survey were being held 
for violating the conditions of their parole. The balance committed a variety 
of offenses mostly against property ; burglary and theft, six; robbery, two; posses- 
sion of firearm, one; forgery, two; and four for other narcotic offenses. This is 
further evidence that addicted parolees do not tend to commit assaultive crimes. 


TYPICAL HEROIN ADDICT LEARNS OF DRUGS FROM FRIENDS 


The typical drug addict prisoner is 27 years old and was first arrested for vio- 
lation of the narcotic laws when he was 21 years old. He first began using 
opiates when he was 20 years old, he received his first commitment for a criminal 
or delinquent offense when he was 181% years old, and his first arrest when he 
was 16.3 years old. 

From rather intensive inquiry of a group too small to be regarded as statis- 
tically significant, it appears that the male heroin addict typically initiates the 
use of illegal drugs during his late teens and that he learns about such drugs 
through addict acquaintances and friends. The majority state their first ex- 
perience with drugs was marihuana for reasons of curiosity, group suggestion or 
acceptance, or thrill. 

The typical heroin addict committed to prison, as described above, presents a 
dificult problem of rehabilitation because of the long pattern of delinquent as- 
sociations and delinquent conduct dating back to middle adolescence. This 
would be so of such individuals even if not addicted to drugs. The addiction, 
however, makes the problem doubly difficult because of the physical and psycho- 
logical dependence upon narcotics. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


1. Delinquents become heroin addicts far more often than addicts become 
delinquents. The narcotic drug traffic preys principally upon delinquently 
oriented persons. Addiction is an urban phenomena and occurs in ethnically 


mixed depressed neighborhoods. Broken or unstable homes play a role in 
addiction. 
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2. Heroin addiction leads to an early arrest. 

3. Heroin addicts committed to prison appear to be convicted more frequently 
of other crimes than for violations of the narcotic laws. 

4. No evidence was found that addicts are any more dangerous in terms of 
the severity of the individual crimes committed after addiction than the same 
individuals were before addiction. Assaultive crimes are not characteristic of 
drug addicts. 

5. The major perpetrators of the narcotics traffic—manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and importers—are not to be found in California prisons. This is not to infer 
that the large wholesaler operators are not being apprehended since the Federa] 
Government tends to concentrate on such cases. Out of the thousands of drug 
users and peddlers processed through the California prisons, it is extremely 
rare to receive a major operator and especially a nonaddict seller at the manage. 
ment level. 

6. The narcotic traffic appears to be concentrated principally in the metro- 
politan areas and especially in southern California. Since 1952, if we exclude 
the experience of Los Angeles County from the statistics of felony arrests, con- 
victions, and sentences for violations of the Health and Safety Code narcotie 
laws,’ we find no significant change either up or down in the rates of felony 
arrests, superior court filings, superior court convictions or commitments to 
prison or the youth authority, and some drop in the rate of sentences to jail and/ 
or probation. On the other hand, the statistics for Los Angeles County indicate 
the following: 

The arrest rate has more than doubled. 

The rate of superior court filings has increased only slightly. 

The rate of superior court convictions has increased more than 40 per- 
cent. 

The rate of commitments to State institutions has increased 52 percent, 

The rate of those sentenced to jail or probation has fluctuated between 
11.8 persons per 100,000 to 18.6 persons per 100,000 and in 1957 was 141 
persons per 100,000. 

7. If present policies for dealing with the narcotics traffic in California are to 
be pursued, ways and means of strengthening the hand of law enforcement in 
obtaining convictions for violation of the narcotic laws should be carefully 
studied. The waste and inefficiency of making 10,373 arrests for violation of 
narcotic laws in California in 1957 in order to obtain 2,291 convictions should 
be apparent. 

8. The use of illicit drugs, like other evidences of delinquency and crime, is 
to be found chiefly among underprivileged groups. This is especially true in 
the case of heroin addiction where the problem is far more concentrated among 
these groups than is crime in general. Agencies concerned with enforcement 
and prevention should give special attention toward developing cultural forces 
in communities where these groups are concentrated which will tend to reduce 
the acceptance of this type of behavior. It is apparent that reliance upon the 
fear of punishment alone has not proven effective and especially not with these 
groups. 

9. There is a need for more careful study and investigation of the dynamics 
of the contagion of drug addiction. The high incidence of addiction found to 
have its origin in the Los Angeles area warrants further study at the com- 
munity level. The high incidence of addiction found among males of Mexican 
descent exemplifies the role of cultural and social factors in addiction 
epidemiology. 

10. This research, having disclosed the size of the problem in the institutions 
of the State, points up the need for a comprehensive study to determine what 
effective programs can be developed which will lead to the rehabilitation of 
these persons and the protection of the public from their depredations. 


Part II—RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA BOARD OF CORRECTIONS 


The facts which have been gathered, analyzed, and briefly presented in part 
I of this report have been helpful in that facts hitherto not known have for 
the first time been made available as guides for action. The recommendations 
‘which follow are based on the foregoing study; the reports of other public 
agencies including the Bureau of Criminal Statistics of the California Depart- 


8 See app. B for table, “Annual narcotic felony arrests, convictions, and sentences rates 
per 100,000 population, 1952-57.” 
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ment of Justice, and particularly the Citizens’ Advisory Committee to the At- 
torney General on Crime Prevention. 


PROPOSED UNIFIED PLAN OF ATTACK ON THE NARCOTIC PROBLEM IN CALIFORNIA 


There are many possible approaches that could be utilized in dealing with the 
narcotics problem in California. Some obvious steps can be taken under exist- 
ing laws and with public approval. Enforcement activities can be stepped 
up in the hope of reducing the supply of illicit drugs. As a border and sea- 
poard State California is particularly vulnerable to smuggling activities. Since 
the enforcement costs for contro) of the narcotic traffic in California are di- 
rectly related to the volume of illegal narcotics entering the State, additional 
special officers to supplement the work of the Federal agencies in this area can 
help reduce the spread of this traffic. 

Stricter supervisory control over the addicted population in the State can be 
provided. There is an urgent need for exercising continuing control in the 
community of persons once addicted to heroin. This action would be justified 
pecause addicts do commit other crimes, engage in the retail peddling of nar- 
eotics, and spread the narcotics habit one to another by a kind of social con- 
tagion. This appears, for one thing, to justify placing a smaller number under 
the supervision of each parole agent than has been found necessary for other 
types of offenders. 

There is a great need for pilot studies to be made for the development of 
positive treatment programs for the addicted. Research in this area is essen- 
tial because at the present stage of our knowledge, psychiatric service is the only 
treatment indicated and this is usually not available. Present treatment is 
primarily concerned with the emotional problems of the addict which must be 
dealt with after the initial physical symptoms present during the withdrawal 
sickness have passed. Additional treatment techniques must be developed ca- 
pable of application in the care of the majority of the victims of this traffic. 
Most addicts are now receiving little treatment except the punishment of im- 
prisonment and the physical withdrawal pains. 


Need local programs for prevention and control 


Other approaches, in addition to increased enforcement and factfinding ac- 
tivity, must be adopted. It is important that drug addicts committed to State 
institutions be subject to control and rehabilitative treatment when possible; 
however, it should be pointed out that by the time they are committed to 
prison a large proportion of these individuals have been addicted for a number 
of years. It is essential that this disease, like all other maladies, be attacked 
at its onset. 

Preventive measures at the community level are particularly important since 
much of the problem of narcotic use seems to stem from neighborhood gang 
associations. There is a need for communities to set up more effective pro- 
grams for early identification of drug users and to initiate treatment at the 
earliest possible moment after the first exposure. Such programs must include 
more than stagnant meditation in juvenile hall or jail in futile hope for penitent 
rehabilitation. The values from meaningful institutional treatment also will 
be lost without intensive followup supervision after returning to community 
life. 


Central State agency needed 


A central agency of State government is needed with the continuing respon- 
sibility of gathering facts, coordinating the programs of the many enforcement 
and treatment agencies involved at local, State, and Federal levels, and in 
brief, giving broad-scale, top-level leadership in promoting the efforts to contain 
and reduce the narcotics evil. Meeting the need for more knowledge is not 
easy when dealing with this illegal activity so elusively entwined with delin- 
quent behavior. The few facts now being collected are gathered by many 
agencies, each with responsibilities for only one facet of the complex narcotic 
problem. 

Recommended action.—A special study commission on narcotics should be 
established within the framework of State government as soon as possible. 
There are several methods by which this objective might be accomplished. 
Among these are a limited term commission created by the legislature with 
membership including the attorney general, the superintendent of public in- 
struction, and the directors of the departments of corrections, youth authority, 
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mental hygiene, public health, and such other appointees as might seem appro. 
priate. As a second alternative the Governor could make use of the exis 
authority provided by Penal Code section 6028 by creation and appointment of 
a crime study commission on narcotics.. A third procedure might be followeg 
creating an interdepartmental committee without specific statutory authority by 
means of an executive order. 

Whatever action is taken in this regard, there is an obvious need to gather 
facts and stimulate coordination between agencies. Therefore, in any event 
such a group should be previded with adequate staff and sufficient funds to 
meet necessary expenses. 

Several areas deserve particular consideration. Coordination between respon. 
sible agencies is hard to achieve and maintain because of overlapping, divided 
jurisdiction, and precedent. Action is needed to stimulate any necessary amend- 
ment of basic laws and achievement of more unified direction of the responsible 
agencies’ efforts. 

Enforcement of the narcotic laws places responsibility upon city police, county 
sheriffs, State agents, and officers of several Federal agencies. The schedule 
of penalties for similar offenses varies between jurisdictions. Court decisions 
have placed restrictions upon enforcement activities. Juries have been reluctant 
in some cases to find offenders guilty because of high mandatory minimum 
sentences. The nationwide and international scope of these problems involve 
interstate and Federal enforcement relationships. These relationships need 
careful study and evaluation. 

Treatment of addicted persons voluntarily seeking help through self-commit- 
ment may also need careful scrutiny in order to encourage and make more 
flexible the admission, care, and proper period of postinstitutional supervision. 
Facilities for this purpose at local and county levels are almost nonexistent 
with rare exceptions. The State’s hospitals and institutions are crowded be. 
yond their capacity. If supervisory and treatment units can be established in 
strategic locations, consideration should be given to the possibility of some 
special method of requiring registration coupled with close supervision of all 
persons with a recent history of narcotic addiction. 

Treatment of those individuals committed for violation of narcotic laws has 
also been complicated by the requirement that all persons convicted of specified 
provisions of the law be retained in prison for mandatory minimum terms re. 
gardless of their apparent readiness for release on parole. These mandatory 
restrictions now apply equally to the heroin addict of several years’ standing 
and the youthful offender in possession of two or three marihuana cigarettes. 

Educational procedures are needed which will better inform all segments of 
our society as to the nature and scope of the narcotics problem without biased 
emphasis upon any of its complex aspects. Facts based on research are needed 
to accomplish this objective. It is clearly evident that dependence upon fear of 
punishment alone will not result in containment and control of the problem. 

A basic fact must be recognized; namely, that in the present stage of our 
knowledge, there is no known treatment which will provide the permanent 
irrevocable cure of the person truly addicted to a narcotic. The more limited 
goals of controlling the addict and abating the traffic must be accepted. 

The narcotic problem will not be controlled until a greater degree of coordina- 
tion, effective enforcement, adequate treatment, and public understanding is 
achieved. 


Narcotic law changes proposed 


The penalties of marihuana and opiate derivative offenses should be separated. 
This action should be taken because these two classes of offenses represent dif- 
ferent degrees of culpability. It would permit a clear understanding of these 
two problems now confused through inclusion in the same sections of the law. 

Until 1952, the penalties for all narcotic offenses generally provided a 6-year 
maximum sentence for first offense and 10 years for persons with a prior narcotic 
conviction. Since that time the penalties have been increased to the level in- 
dicated in the following table. The present sections of the law are shown in the 
left column and the recommended new laws applied to marihuana alone are on 
the right. The authority for granting probation in marihuana cases is also 
restored to the judiciary in marihuana cases, 
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TABLE 1.—Health and safety code offenses 
i ek 


Heroin or any Narcotic including 
marijuana (health and safety 
code sections) 

Peper anew sees 


Possession of narcotics (11712 and 
1715.6). 


ale, transporting, furnishing, 
Sele ministering (11713 and 
11715.6). 


Inducing minor to violate narcotic 
law (11501 and 11715.6). 


Agree, offer to sell, furnish trans- 
portation, administer (11502 and 
11715.6). 


Plant or grow marijuana (11530 
and 11712). 


Operate place for use, sale nar- 
cotic (11557 and 11712). 


Employ minor in sale, transport- 
ing narcotic, etc. (11714 and 
11715.6). 


Forge-alter narcotic prescription 
(11715 and 11715.6). 


Present penalties 


Jail, not more than 1 year___._-.- 

Prison, 6 months to 10 years_..--- 

With prior, no probation; prison 
2 to 20 years. 


Jail, not more than 1 year___--.-- 

Be ls, 2b BO Ld tam ig tain d tenis? 

With prior, no probation; prison, 
10 years to life. 

Prison, 5 to life...........-.....-.- 

With prior, no probation; prison, 
10 years to life. 

Jail, not more than 1 year-_-__----- 

Prison, 6 months to 10 years_....- 

With prior, no probation; prison, 
6 months to 10 years. 

Jail, not more than 1 year. _._-.-_-- 

Prison, 6 months to 10 years__---- 

With prior prison, 2 to 20 years-- 


Jail, not more than 1 year. 
Prison, 6 months to 10 years_---.-- 
With prior, prison 2 to 20 years-__- 


PYM, BOO Ween 55038 bccn kk 

With prior, no probation; prison, 
10 years to life. 

Jail, 6 months to 1 year or prison, 
6 months to 6 years. 

With prior, no probation; prison, 
6 months to 10 years. 


Proposed new penalties applied 


only for marijuana (new health 
and safety code sections) 





(11532) 


Jail, not more than 1 year. 


Prison, 6 months to 6 years. 

With prior, probation permissible; 
prison, 6 months to 10 years. 

(11533) 

Jail, not more than 1 year. 

Prison, 6 months to 6 years. 

With prior, probation permissible; 
prison, 6 months to 10 years. 

No change. 

No change, 


(11535) 

Jail, not more than 1 year. 

Prison, 6 months to 6 years. 

With prior, probation permissible; 

prison, 6 months to 6 years. 

(11532) 

Jail, not more than 1 year. 

Prison, 6 months to 6 years. 

With prior, prison, 6 months to 10 
years, 

(11536) 

Jail, not more than 1 year. 

Prison, 6 months to 6 years. 

With prior prison, 6 months to 1 
years. 

(11534) 

No change. 

With prior, probation permissible. 


Not applicable to marijuana, 





New laws recommended to establish narcotic treatment-control units 


(a) The State departments of corrections and youth authority should be 
authorized to establish narcotic treatment-control units in State correctional 


facilities, training schools, or as separately administered establishments. 


Parole 


agents supervising narcotic addicts following institutional confinement should 
have special training and limited caseloads. 

(b) County authorities should be encouraged to establish narcotic treatment- 
control units to be administered by the appropriate county agencies. 


Proposals for community action 
(a) Programs directed to prevention, treatment, and control of narcotics use 


should be established in local communities. 


The experience or results of the 


State sponsored pilot narcotic treatment-control units could be made available 
on a continuing basis for the guidance of such projects. 

(b) County probation and parole officers supervising narcotic addicts follow- 
ing confinement in local institutions should have special training and limited 


caseloads. 


APPENDIX A 


DEFINITION OF SPECIAL TERMS 


It was necessary to use a few terms in a special way for the purposes of this 
study. These terms were defined as follows: 
(1) Narcotic involvement.—This term refers to any known (by case record 


and/or interview) 


illicit drug activity by the prisoner. 


and/or addiction, as well as sale or possession. 
(2) Experimental marihuana user.—This term refers to anyone for whom 
there is evidence that he has had an isolated marihuana experience, but there- 
after refrained from further use. 
(3) Marihuana user.—One for whom there is evidence that he has had regular, 
recurring marihuana experiences. 





This includes use, 
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(4) Opiate user.—A general term which includes both “occasional” users anq 
opiate addicts. It is defined as anyone who has ever illicitly used an opiate 
derivative, or synthetic equivalent. . 
(5) Opiate addict.—This term refers to an opiate user who has, at any time 
used an opiate, a derivative, or a synthetic equivalent for the conscious pur. 
pose of alleviating withdrawal distress. This definition required the investigator 
to look for evidence that the inmate had used an opiate to “cure” withdrawa] 
sickness. Whenever the evidence in the case record was not clearcut, it was 
necessary to conduct a personal interview with the subject. 
(6) Other-drug user.—Refers to anyone who has illicitly used cocaine, a bar. 
biturate or other hypnotic drug. 
(7) No-drug user —An inmate who was committed on a health and safety code 
violation, but who was determined to have never illicitly used a narcotic drug, 
(8) Management level of illicit trafficking was determined by the quantita. 
tive measurement of the volume of drugs for which the person was arresteq 
and/or from arresting police officer’s report. The minimum volume wags 
arbitrarily set at 3 ounces of opiates and less than that were classified ag 
“pushers.” 
Whenever a case of multiple-drug usage was found, the drug-status classifica- 
tion was determined by the most addicting drug. Drugs were arbitrarily claggj- 
fied as follows : The most addicting—the opiates ; next, cocaine ; next, marihuana; 
and last the barbiturates. 
APPENDIx B 


Annual narcotics statistics of felony arrests, convictions, and sentences and rates 
per 100,000 population, 1952-57 

















Number Rate per 100,000 population 
Item and year Los State less Los State less 
State Angeles Los State Angeles Los 
total County | Angeles total County | Angeles 
County County 
Adult felony arrests: 
Di tet chiles nttbeweksindcey nanan 4,944 3, 004 1, 940 42.1 66.0 27.0 
NOR ee oes BU hn et 6, 612 4, 690 1, 922 54.3 98. 4 26.0 
alia inact hteieadidibinnsttmeniemecunves 7, 457 5, 220 2, 237 59.2 104. 1 20.5 
Re ee ar oa ore ches ahs hgtey rei ogres tes 7, 313 5, 639 1, 674 56. 1 108. 9 21.3 
Spe eh baie 56S CS .. AN 9, 140 6, 853 2, 287 67.2 127.0 27.9 
OORT .. tattseters lb ld cat tudecnawsndde’ 10, 373 7, 731 2, 622 73.1 138. 1 30.6 
Superior court filings: 
1952 (no data). 
1953 (no data). 
Tt 5 6d ee hehinde shudat rede <thien 2, 753 1, 682 1,071 21.9 33.5 14.1 
SE en aillethn alice ios adieu cnwenihinale 2, 300 1, 424 76 17.6 27.5 IL 1 
Piidinddncadacddbvdiwbadetoudwaaons 2, 758 1, 754 1, 004 20.3 32.5 12.2 
De leit eee al een bunbadei 3, 238 2,050 1, 188 22.9 36. 6 13.9 
Superior court convictions: 
spies 3 560 ~ cp ttscwsnd opindoyisive 1, 696 761 935 14.4 16.7 13.0 
SE aiiihiehinbedhiariceh obrriaeadibieseee aie aint 2, 076 1, 156 920 17.1 24.3 12.4 
ee eee ee Se edeaeune 2, 343 1, 391 952 18.6 27.7 12.6 
BEA. chpaidhnnubnosdbccodedabittiaeds 1, 834 1, 054 7 14.1 20.4 9.9 
intl nccbeanctnecaguenncnoadstiseriel 1, 97 1, 168 806 14.5 21.6 9.8 
Sh eS alae cack d 2, 291 1,314 977 16.2 23.5 11.4 
Sentenced to prison or youth authority 
BEE. Ass capiudissnscoddddastusouceus 621 222 399 5.3 4.9 5.5 
i iocihcitataisk mild oratomepiicia 696 301 395 5.7 6.3 6.3 
= 902 456 446 7.2 9.1 5.9 
Bib tdd dana cesdnbaowokwesiet 74 308 366 5.2 6.0 4.7 
ii cid datdbthegtibibadainddéenubesttel 986 526 460 7.3 9.7 5.6 
a ok ta hac ieebanecnn octal ds ata 1,005 526 479 Tad 9.4 5.6 
Sentenced to jail or probation: 
es ede 1,075 539 536 9.2 11.8 7.5 
ER toe odecdannsnatanigece Gabon 1, 380 855 525 11.3 17.9 7.1 
re sha ac alae meta seinenaitie 1, 441 935 506 11.4 18.6 6.7 
PRI ah po ekih dno sb scerddoocbinmodigead 1, 160 746 414 8.9 14.4 5.3 
NE ee oa thd ee omiigawogh tlie ab 988 2 346 7.3 11.9 4.2 
Pata céyctbarcapuiewshpinkonénn dyes 1, 286 788 498 9.1 14.1 5.8 








Source: Bureau of Criminal Statistics, June 12, 1958. 
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Chairman Henninos. Thank you for helping to increase our knowl- 
edge of this problem. 

The next witness will be the Honorable Laughlin E. Waters. Mr. 
Waters is the U.S. attorney, as all of you know, for the Southern 
District of California. 

Good morning, Mr. Waters. 

Mr. Waters. Senator, how are you? 

Chairman Henninos. It is a pleasure to know that you are taking 
the time to come to us, and give us some enlightenment, and tell us 
about some of your problems. I understand especially that you will 
discuss with us what you think we can do, that is what we want to 
know, too. We are an action committee, not a sounding off grand- 
stand committee. We undertake to translate the requirements of 
communities into legislation and into action. 

Mr. Waters. I understand that, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. I was once a district attorney myself, so I 
know you are right up against a problem, and have a great deal to tell 
us. I wanted to say, Mr. Waters, that the gentleman, who you may 
know, Mr. William Rogers, that I am trying to get a call through to 
him today, and if I must leave during your testimony, I hope you 
will be able to understand, getting a call through to Washington is 
quite a job sometimes, especially with the Attorney General of the 
United States, who is at various places, with various matters, 

I understand, too, sir, that you are going to discuss certain aspects 
of civil and criminal actions relating to pornography and obscenity. 
I propose at the next session of the Congress in January to introduce 
a law relating to weapons, the interstate shipment of revolvers, for 
example, lethal weapons. We have already passed one relating to 

ringback or so-called switchblade knives, which I and others intro- 

uced at the last session of the Congress, and many other things, 
which, in the summing up which we are going to do this afternoon, I 
will undertake to tell more about it. 

The Attorney General is on the telephone. 

Mr. Waters. I will yield, Senator. 

Mr. Bernstone. Mr Waters, before you begin your testimony, I 
should like to make a statement for the record. 

The Honorable Donald A. O’Dell, judge of the superior court was 
to have appeared at this time, and because of a last minute difficulty 
he was unable to do so, but he will appear later this afternoon. 

I should like to thank you for the subcommittee for having re- 
sponded to our urgent telephone call, asking if you could come over 
immediately instead of later as originally scheduled. It was very 
kind of you to adjust your schedule in that regard, and it is just in 
line with all the kindness and graciousness which you have shown us 
since we came here. I want that for the record, please. 

Mr. Waters. Thank you. 

Shall I proceed now, Mr. Bernstone? 

Mr. Bernstone. If you would, please, Mr. Waters, yes. 
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STATEMENT OF LAUGHLIN E. WATERS, U.S. ATTORNEY, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Watters. I would like to borrow one of these saving clauses 
that the Senator dispensed so liberally to the preceding witness, 

My appearance here, of course, is in my capacity as the U.S, 
attorney, but as the U.S. attorney I do not purport to speak for 
the Department of Justice. 

And particularly in view of pending legislation that I know this 
committee has in mind, and other committees have been studying 
in this. area, the only authoritative voice to present a position on 
behalf of justice is the Department itself, and I rather suspect that 
if this committee collected the opinions of all 94 attorneys through- 
out the country, you might find some very great differences of opinion, 
I do believe, and I think it is consistent with the Department 
licy for me to give what assistance I may to this committee, and 
in that regard I would like to speak based upon some of the ex- 
periences we have had in terms of both our civil and criminal 
enforcement responsibilities. 

Now, I did have some very cordial meetings with you, Mr. Bern- 
stone, and we did discuss certain matters. I might touch upon those 
rather briefly at this point. 

One is this question of so-called 20-day rule that has concerned 
you, and concerned the committee, and I would speak only to the 
question of the time involved, 45 days in terms of the problems 
confronting the court, as well as my office and the Justice Depart- 
ment is a much more realistic figure, particularly in view of decisions 
from the Ninth Circuit that insofar as we are concerned render 
the 20-day rule virtually unworkable. 

We also discussed in my office, as you will recall, this question 
of sentences insofar as they apply to narcotic traffickers and users, 
and with particular emphasis upon the problems that I had at the 
border at San Diego, just across from Tijuana, and I express to 
you my opinion, which I have heretofore conveyed to the Department, 
that in a certain selected category of cases, very narrowly defined, 
very greatly circumscribed, it would appear to me to be a proper 
appropriate time to study modification of the present mandatory 
minimums that now exist. 

I am in favor, in the narcotics field, of mandatory sentences. I am 
in favor of mandatory minimums, generally speaking. But in one 
area, I think that some consideration could be given to modification, 
and that is in regard to the young first offender with no prior police 
record, and with no commercial quantity of either marihuana or heroin 
involved. Consideration might be given to granting more discretion 
to the courts in that instance. On second offense, or when there is 
a commercial amount involved, when the individual concerned is in 
his middle twenties or beyond, or where he does have a prior criminal 
record, I don’t think that we have a problem. But in the case of a 
youngster, and we have a number of them from this community, or 
military personnel who are stationed in southern California, who go 
down to Tijuana on an escapade basis, and perhaps have a little too 
much to drink, and then are approached by one of the traffickers down 
there, and come back over the border with one or two marihuana 
cigarettes concealed upon their persons, those individuals may well 
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be subjected to the very harsh penalty of 5 years in the Federal peni- 
ntiary. 

ws don't know that that is in the public interest, and I am certainly 
convinced that 5 years with incarceration of the type of individual 
that we generally have in those institutions is certainly not in the in- 
terests of the men to whom I speak. I will admit that the rule is 
not absolute under certain sentencing procedures that we have at the 
present time. We can get a lesser period of time, but there are in- 
stances where those are not available, and to secure a conviction that 
results in a 5-year sentence is exceedingly harsh. 

Mr. Bernstone. For the record, aml you briefly state what those 
sentencing procedures are that you just mentioned, or would it take 
too long 
Mr. Washes. Those are rather long, they are rather detailed, but 
are basically, they are under the Youth Corrections Act, where the 
court recognizes the youth of the individual may sentence him to, in 
effect, an indeterminate period in the custody of the Attorney General. 
That, of course, is not the case with which I am concerned; it is the 
individual who is beyond the scope of the applicability of that act, 
but who does come under the 5-year mandatory minimum. 

Now, we do have, and have experienced a problem of jury convic- 
tions in the San Diego area, in this particular category. Juries are 
reluctant to convict since they have become aware of the very extreme 
nature of this, and as a result, if there is any doubt whatsoever, of 
course, they shouldn’t convict if they can find some doubt. Where 
there should be no doubt, then they will come in with a hung jury, or 
on occasion a jury of acquittal. I don’t think it is in the community 
interest to have that situation, because that type of fellow in a jury 
panel can well have an effect upon the rest of the jury panel. It may 
cause those individuals to, in effect, not live up to their oath as jurors, 
but take the law into their own hands, and it destroys law enforce- 
ment by the Federal Government. 

So much for that point. There is one other consideration, how- 
ever, that perhaps argues in favor of heavier sentences that might be 
worthy of consideration, and that is the individual who may have a 

rior conviction on the State level, and thereafter is apprehended by 

ederal narcotics officers or customs officers for a violation of Federal 
narcotics laws. 

At the present time, this prior State conviction felony, felony con- 
viction, is not considered by the Federal court in terms of fixing 
sentence. It would occur to me that at least the Federal courts 
might well be given the discretion of determining whether or not 
they care to consider this prior felony conviction on the State level 
in terms of establishing whatever mandatory minimum sentence they 
would like to impose on the Federal level. The violator has at this 
time two bites of the apple, and in my judgment he should have 
only one. 

Mr. Bernstone. May I ask why the Federal courts do not con- 
sider prior convictions on the State level ? 

Mr. Waters. I am speaking, Mr. Bernstone, in terms of manda- 
tory considerations under the present Federal statute. The Federal 
courts are not required to consider the prior statement, for that 
reason they do not. 

Mr. Bernstone. Yes. 
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Mr. Waters. It is a point that you might consider. 

Going over into the field of the obscene, with which we have al] 
been concerned at great length, as you recall, we did discuss the ap- 
plicability of the Hornick rule, and you will recall that I advised 
you that my office had selected a case for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to secure judicial approval in this district of the Hornick rule 
which in essence is that it is a violation of the Federal statute to 
advertise the availability or source of allegedly obscene materia] 
even though the material when ultimately delivered is in fact not 
obscene. 

Unfortunately, the case that we have, that we did have, ultimately 
when the court insisted upon the production of the substantive ma- 
terial, it was not sufficiently offensive, apparently in the judgment 
of the court, and the ninth circuit has thus come out with a rule 
differing, I believe, from the third circuit, where the Hornich case 
enunciated. So, in California today, at least in this district, we are 
confronted with the situation that to advertise the availability of 
allegedly obscene material is not in fact an offense. 

Now, I volunteer what at least occurs to us is a somewhat new 
approach in this field of obscenity, and it is important in my judg- 
ment, that if we could amend the //ornick rule clearly into law, so 
that there is no question about its applicability, we would be taking 
a substantial step forward. But, additionally then, I would recom- 
mend to this committee a consideration be given to approaching this 
problem, as we now approach the problem in the administration of 
the drugs under the pure food laws, and the Food and Drug <Ad- 
ministration. If we can take the profit motive out of the operators 
of obscenity, we are obviously going to cause them to lose a great 
deal of interest that they have, that they otherwise have in their 
activities. I rather suspect that if we can more narrowly limit the 
scope in which it would make it that much more difficult, it is going 
to cause them a loss of mean, and it is going to reduce a total flow 
of this material through the mails. 

I am not talking about a fraud approach as such, because in terms 
of Federal prosecution, the burden is upon the prosecution of estab- 
lishing the fraud, the knowledge on the part of the person perpetrating 
it, the purchasing and reliance thereon, and the fact that the indi- 
vidual purchasing has in fact been defrauded is a very substantial 
burden, and one that by and large we cannot stand. 

On the other hand, as we read the recent cases, the courts appear 
to be sympathetic to statutes, and say that it is improper to mislead 
or deceive a purchaser, and such is the burden of the statutes in the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

If consideration could be given to the statute that would prohibit 
the dissemination of misleading or deceptive advertising in this field 
of obscenity, I rather suspect we could very effectively narrow the 
scope of operations of these people. 

Now, I should further qualify my remarks, and say, that what I 
am about to tell you is embryonic in nature. We haven’t thought it 
through. We have communicated our views to them in that regard. 
But it seems to me that at least the thought is there, and worthy of 
exploration. 

[ have at hand here, and for purposes of analogy I would like to 
discuss this case, a file which has not been adjudicated as yet, but this 
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js a libel proceeding into the pure food and drug law wherein we are 
seeking to take out of the commercial traffic some pills that are called 
Zest. 

The company on these pills has a very well done and elaborately 
printed brochure, which describes this as a new laboratory miracle, a 
fabulous time release capsule that gives you a lift in only minutes and 
lasts for hours and hours. And it goes on to say that homemakers, 

rofessional people, laborers, oldsters, office workers, anyone in fact, 
will benefit from this. On the reverse side of the brochure from which 
I have been reading is an alleged news story apparently taken from a 
newspaper. Although captioned “Special Release,” it then refers 
to the dispensatory of the United States of America, defining this 
particular substance as the dominate action of try method, will stim- 
ulate mental activity and temporarily increase and stimulate a large 
group of nerves in the central nervous system, and augment the 
amount of work which can be performed before the occurrence of 
fatigue. 

This particular quotation which I have just read seems to give a 
color of authority and national standing to this particular product 
that it is not entitled to. 

We recently met with the attorney representing this particular 
company, and his approach was, well, all right, what can we do in 
terms of changing this advertising material so that we can still mer- 
chandise our product, and not be subjected to a charge that we are 
either misleading or deceiving the purchasing public / 

We went over this document in some detail, and we came to the 
conclusion that there was virtually nothing contained in this par- 
ticular document that could continue in it and still not mislead the 
people, because if they accurately reflected what this particular prod- 
uct was doing, people would just as soon go out and spend 10 cents 
for a cup of coffee rather than 15 or 20 cents for this particular pill, 
because this miracle substance that they are talking about is nothing 
more or less than caffeine. And yet they can and have done a sub- 
stantial amount of business in this field. 

So, if we can argue from that, in the field of obscenity, in regard 
to misleading or deceptive advertising, we are putting these opera- 
tors in the position under the Hornick rule, now if it becomes law, 
that they must accurately describe the merchandise that they are 
peddling through the mails, and in so doing, then if they mislead 
or deceive, and that is the only burden upon the Government then 
to establish, we nail them. If they go overboard we can, of course, 
catch them under the obscenity statutes, which by and large are 
adequate today. But if they accurately reflect their merchandise, 
people aren’t going to buy it, because they cannot make it colorful 
enough. 

As I say, our approach on this is exploratory. It would give 
law enforcement another weapon. It would certainly put these 
people in a more critical position to take a calculated risk as to which 
direction they wanted to go. And we might very effectively narrow 
the field of their activity. 

Now, consistent with this, of course, could be, if we so desired, 
the adoption of certain procedural remedies, by moving directly into 
court and having a judicial determimation of these things rather 
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than going through the pattern of administrative hearings that we 
presently have. 

I mention that as a consideration only because, as you well know, 
many of these operators will come up under one name today, go 
into business for a matter of several months, skin the cream off 
of this operation, and then open up in another community under 
another name. And by the time the postal inspectors have had an 
opportunity to develop their case, bring it for administrative hear. 
ing through the entire line of that proceeding, and arrive at a 
decision, and then have the matter tested in court, they are out of 
that business, and they are into another one, or working under 
another name. And then the point is pretty well moot. 

That is, of course, again in the borderline material, not the hard 
core, the substance with which as a practical matter we have no 
problem on hard core, no grief. We can and do take that out of 
circulation, I would say perhaps only in limitation. 

We have in that regard, insofar as the ability of the postal in- 
spectors themselves, to provide inspectors to develop the cases, to 
bring them to our attention. 

Mr. Bernstone. May I ask a question here, Mr. Waters? 

If I understood you correctly, you are suggesting that perhaps 
the case be taken directly to court for a decision on the matter of 
obscenity. Do I understand you correctly, rather than having an 
order entered by the hearing examiner in the Post Office Department, 
a temporary impounding order of the type we are speaking of? 

Mr. Waters. It is our experience here that even when the Post 
Office Department has entered a temporary impounding order, the 
courts seem to feel that, and I don’t purport to speak for them, of 
course, but they seem to feel that the question of obscenity is one 
that is not of any special or scientific and/or technical nature. This 
the courts themselves are probably just as well qualified to judge 
on this field as a hearing officer, for instance, some distance removed. 
And, in any event, the courts seem to want this material in front 
of them before they hand down a ruling. And, as long as we have 
to go that route anyway as a practical matter, it would seem to me 
that it would be a shortcut. The process gives us a better oppor- 
tunity to get after the fly-by-night operator that we have at the 
present time. 

Mr. Bernstone. The reason I asked the question, Mr. Waters, is 
this. I understood you further to state that somehow or other this 
might do away with the fly-by-night operator who appears under one 
name one week, or one month, and another name another month. I 
want to see if I understood you correctly. Would the going directly 
into court rather than to the Post Office hearing examiner prevent a 
man operating under the name of X company from springing up under 
the name of Y company 2 months later, even though the court entered 
the order against the X company ? 

Mr. Waters. It would give us the advantage of avoiding the delay 
that now takes place between the initiating of the administrative 
procedure, and then the re-presentation of the entire matter in the 
court. We would gain a matter of months there. 

Now, additionally, as I have indicated, I am thinking in terms of 
primarily the civil matter. And if we had coupled with that the 
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same authority that we have in the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion whereby we can go out and libel a certain piece of merchandise, 
as we do very often, where cranberries for instance occasionally come 
under that, or other foodstuffs, we can move promptly on those things, 
and we can take some of the merchandise out of circulation. Or we 
can go in and secure an injunction, and move more promptly on that. 

I do believe that in so doing, you might call the word harassment 
of these operators, but if you harass them enough, you are going to 
discourage their operations. And, I believe we have the duty to do 


rat. 

So, I do believe that it would be a more effective remedy against 
the fly-by-night operator than we have at the present time. 

Mr. Bernstone. Now, would that be a—do you have in mind an 
order entered by the court impounding mail as is presently done 
under section 259-B, or some new section that would cover cases of 
this kind, or would it be an actual, you mentioned the libel action 
against the substance. What did you have in mind there, Mr. Waters? 

Mr. Waters. We have not developed the legal aspects of this in any 
reat detail at all, it has been exploratory, it has been conversational 
in nature. I believe an impound order that would tie them up, and 
insofar as that phase of it is concerned, and then a libel order if we can 
in fact reach the actual merchandise itself. We just take that right 
out of circulation. 

Now, where we can, as we have in this particular case, I think we 
have some 30,000 boxes of this particular piece of merchandise taken 
out of circulation at the present time. Now, as I have indicated, this 
matter has not been wdjudicated as yet. Conceivably the Government 
might not be supported in its position by the court, but at least we have 
prevented thus far this particular 30,000 packages of material goin 
out until we do get a determination on it. And in that way we woul 
hamstring the operators in that phase. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you. 

Mr. Waters. Fine. Now, I think this then would give us an ad- 
ditional tool with which to work, and I rather suspect and know that 
those of us in law enforcement would eventually pursue it. That rules 
on all levels. Still in my judgment it does not reach one of the key 
problems with which this committee in its study of juvenile delin- 
quency is and must be concerned, and that is the question of the so- 
phisticated trash, and the nature of these slit magazines that are so 
readily available in just about every bookstore stand in the community 
today. 

It is our practical experience that contemporary community stand- 
ards, which is now one of the tests laid down by the court, have, in fact, 
deteriorated so that much of this material which heretofore would 
have been rejected by the community or thrown out on the basis of 
public indignation and feeling that it is improper to have within the 
community, is now quite readily acceptable. 

I don’t believe that any artful draftsmanship on the part of the 
counsel by the committee, or our office, or any other office is going to 
touch this type of material because it hemstitches its way along the 
border of obscenity, and I think very carefully safeguards that 
position. 
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I don’t believe there is any answer in law enforcement. I dont 
think it is a police responsibility. I think the responsibility must be 
placed where it should have been placed, and was placed years ago, and 
that is with the parents. They have three weapons available to them 
as I see it. One is the weapon of a properly and timely applied cor. 
poral punishment to the youngster that is caught with some of this 
trash. They have the second weapon of boycott, and they can boy- 
cott the distributors of this merchandise by telling them that they 
will take their business elsewhere in the event they do not stop dis- 
seminating this material. And then they can organize and carry this 
matter forward, and in so doing have a program that can effectively 
change contemporary community standards, because if the material 
is not available, then we will not be confronted with it in terms of 
establishing what the standards are, and I know the community when 
we are processing other cases. I feel that the material of which I 
speak now, this sophisticated material may not have any impact upon 
the adult or mature, or sophisticated mind, can be deadly and damag- 
ing to the youngster who has not achieved the degree of responsibility 
that comes with age. 

Mr. Bernstone. I assume you are speaking, for example, of the 
so-called girlie magazines ¢ 

Mr. Waters. The girlie magazines, the Adam, the Nugget, the Eve, 
the Gem, the Playboy, the whole host of them, some 45 of which I 
counted on the racks of a bookstore down in the central downtown 
Los Angeles area about 2 weeks ago, materials, that in the event that 
it was not purchased by the people in this community, I know full well 
that the distributor, the bookstand man would not display it, and 
would not make it available, particularly if he is hit where he is most 
sensitive, and that is in his pocket. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Mr. Waters, I just talked to the Attorney 
a and I told him you were testifying. He said, “Oh, Bill 

Vaters.” 

Mr. Waters. Well, we are well acquainted with each other. 

Chairman Hennes. So he sent his best to you. 

Mr. Brernstrong. May I ask one question, I assume you have com- 
pleted your testimony ? 

Mr.Warers. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstone. I wish to ask one question for the record in line 
with your having mentioned the newsstand standards of the attitude 
of the community. More specifically, I know that you are referring 
to the standard handed down in the Roth decision. 

Mr. Waters. That is correct. 

Mr. Bernstone. As you know, we have discussed this. There was 
also a Ross decision, and an attempt was made by the Congress in the 
85th Congress to overcome the Ross decision, in what came eventually 
to be known as Public Law 85-796, which in more intelligible language 
is the venue statute concerning pornography cases. Have you found 
that this Public Law 85-796 has been helpful to your office in the 
Southern District of California ? 

Mr. Warers. Exceedingly so, Mr. Bernstone. Not that I claim 
any priority of the idea here, but before the Congress acted, we had 
urged that the Department push such legislation. I am delighted that 
it came into being. 
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Now, I can speak with some authority. We have had a series of 
tests of that legislation in this circuit. ‘Those who are the subject of 

rosecution here, because they place the material in the mails here, 
who were indicted back, I believe it occurred in the State of Michigan 
back east, because there were individuals that received the materials 
there. I ‘have deferred any action on my part here. The principals, 
of course, are from this area, their attorneys are from this area. As 
the circuit said in a recent decision, when this matter was tested, it 
may be a great deal more inconvenience for the defendants to go back 
to Michiga an to defend themselves, which I think is true, which I think 
is just real fine. We think it is excellent. 

Additionally, we have used it in this sense. We have had cases 
brought to us where we feel that based on our past experience in 
these courts here, that the chance of a successful prosecution is fairly 
remote, we Ww ill defer to prosecution in other districts where we 
are at least reasonably sure they are going into new areas, if in fact 
they have not already expressed themselves vigorously. So, I am 

very delighted with that statute. 

Mr. Brrnstonr. I am very happy to hear you say that, and I 
know that the Senator is, too. Senator Hennings was the sponsor 
of that bill, and various members of our subcommittee joined him 
in sponsoring it. Iam sure it is gratifying to you that that is being 
used, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. It is indeed, Mr. Waters. 

Mr. Bernstone. Well, thank you. He is the last witness for the 
morning. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Waters, I will read your testimony. 

Mr. Warers. I don’t believe you should, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. We get transcripts, and we have these tran- 
scripts printed by the Government Printing Office under the authority 
of the Senate. And I am very sorry I missed it, but the Attorney 
General is a pretty hard man to get hold of. 

Mr. Waters. I understand all too well, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. He is a pretty hard man to call anytime, 
and have him on the end of a telephone. 

Mr. Warers. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, again. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you. 

Chairman Henntnes. Thank you, very much, Mr. Waters. 

Mr. Lloyd W. Halvorson, will you be good enough to come forward, 
please, Mr. Halvorson? 

Mr. Halvorson, we are glad to have you here this morning. I 
spoke to you as I came in about 9:30 this morning. 

Mr. Hatvorson. Right. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Halvorson is the Administrator of 
Integrator’s Foundation, and he has submitted, you might briefly 

say what style, I will read the style, Treatment for Narcotic Addic- 
tion Research Project, Integrator’s Foundation. 

What is the Integr: ator’s Foundation, Mr. Halvorson, for the 
record ? 
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STATEMENT OF LLOYD W. HALVORSON, ADMINISTRATOR OF 
INTEGRATOR’S FOUNDATION 


Mr. Hatvorson. Thank you, sir. We are delighted that we can 
have our report incorporated in the record. 

We are a nonprofit private organization incorporated to, as we say, 

dedicate ourselves to integrated action for mental and emotional 
health. 
We have found in the space of some 7 years’ efforts trying to 
encourage and assist in community development of these services 
for mental health, that narcotic addiction, juvenile delinquency, which 
are symptoms of emotional disturbances have a decided part in such 
community services. And we are increasingly convinced that only 
as there is this coordinated approach, and one of your witnesses 
this morning had referred to this, we feel that only as such com- 
munity services are developed, and the total community is involved, 
so that educational and preventative services can be incorporated 
along with treatment, cer apprehension and understanding can we 
begin to really do effective work in this matter of juvenile delin- 
quency, of narcotic addiction. 

I might add, sir, that I think it is exceedingly significant that a 
U.S. Senate Committee with considerable concern on the national 
and international levels also finds itself concerned, and very much 
interested in the local small efforts which are being undertaken in 
this field. To me that means that your committee has a compre- 
hensive approach, and recognizes that while we want to and need 
to develope traffic controls of illicit drugs, we will need to develop 
treatment and rehabilitation, education and prevention, and this, 
sir, is the substance of our report. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Yes. Mr. Halvorson, without objection, 
your report will be accepted and made a part of the file of these 
roceedings. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 438” and 
reads as follows :) 

Exuisit No. 43 


A PATTERN OF TREATMENT FOR NARCOTIC ADDICTION—A RESEARCH PROJECT 


Integrators Foundation,* Los Angeles, Calif., Howard L. Byram, President, 
Lloyd W. Halvorson, administrator 


THE THEORY AND GENERAL PLAN 


The problem is narcotic addiction. This severe emotional illness afflicts 
thousands of teenagers and adults and even children, in all walks of life. 
Complicating it is the addict’s uncontrollable urge to use narcotics, account- 
ing for an appalling incidence of related criminal activity (50 percent of all 
crime in the major cities) and for incredibly huge profits from the sale of 
illicit drugs. 

An approach to this serious problem is the pattern of treatment and rehabili- 
tation being developed by Intergrators Foundation. Included in the pattern 
are: (1) the non-narcotic chemical withdrawal program, (2) the therapy 
which extends beyond physiological treatment to the reintegration of the 
individual into the community, (3) the self-help groups which offer the addict 
a profound encouragement as he fights through his battle toward recovery, 


and (4) the Half-way House which gives him time and opportunity to rebuild 
his life. 


1A nonprofit corporation dedicated to integrated action for the prevention and treat- 
ment of mental and emotional illness. 
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It has been suggested that if the “pushers” were given drastic prison sen- 
tences, or if free or low cost dosages of narcotics were provided, this problem 
would be solved. Such views may have some merit, but they offer only symp- 
tomatic treatment and do not get at the cause of drug use. Splintered efforts 
at treatment, unrelated to the essential ingredients of followup and rehabili- 
tation, also seem unable to cope with the problem successfully. 

The point is no single, isolated solution will solve the problem: arrest and 
confinement do not mean “cure”; hospitalization, even beyond withdrawal, 
joes not promise recovery; parole and probation, alone, do not provide the 
needed assist; the fellowship and support of fellow addicts, however strong 
and active, cannot do the long-range job; nor does psychotherapy, without 
supportive ancillary skills and services, restore the addict to society. 

What is needed is a comprehensive pattern of treatment and rehabilitation. 
Integrators Foundation, in its research project, proposes to test and document 
such a pattern. 

The whole person must be treated, if the addict-patient is to return to his 
community a healthy, wholesome, moral and self-supporting individual, if he 
is to make his contribution with a sense of self-esteem and well-being, if he 
is to become a “comfortable person.” Medical and psychological treatment, 
an outpatient clinic—using a nonnarcotic chemical substitute for narcotics, 
and a consistent, integrated effort to meet the social, vocational, religious 
(spiritual) and moral needs of the addict-patient, are all required. 

This comprehensive pattern, with its directed relatedness to the entire com- 
munity, cannot succeed without the help and guidance of experts and leaders 
in many areas of work and service. Consequently an advisory committee on 
rehabilitation is being formed, which will assist in formulating policy and in 
determining the services needed. 

Being invited to participate on this advisory committee are representatives 
from the law-enforcement agencies, the superior court of the county, the 
probation and parole departments, the various health and welfare agencies 
with specific interests, the county board of supervisors and the city council, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the AFL-CIO, the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
organizations, the American Bar Association, the chambers of commerce, and 
from major industries and businesses. Because of the limited time of these 
persons, not too many committee meetings will be held; primarily, each one 
will be asked to be available for individual consultations, 

The comprehensive pattern is set up in three phases, with the second and 
third scheduled concurrently. Centering on the use of the special nonnarcotic 
chemical withdrawal program (the “enzyme”), the physical or medical phase 
is provided in a hospital setting, usually for a period of from 5 to 7 days. 
Through the use of this technique, the addict is able to return to a degree of 
normalcy in a relatively short time, without the extreme withdrawal symptoms. 
Should there be a relapse, this phase may be repeated quickly; in some cases 
only one or two treatments will be needed to restore stability. Included in 
this initial phase is a thorough physical examination. 

The extended psychotherapy, or second phase, goes beyond treating the 
physical addiction and centers on the more serious and difficult, the mental or 
psychological addiction. Regular sessions with a therapist, psychological testing, 
and specialized work with the addict’s family, are included. 

The third phase, perhaps the most important of all, highlights the compre- 
hensiveness of the pattern. It is this “followup” which provides the rehabili- 
tation and social reintegration. The self-help groups demonstrate to the addict 
he does not need to fight his battle alone; others are experiencing identical 
problems and needs; and there are those for whom he can discover concern. 
The Half-way House offers him a protective environment in which he has time 
and opportunity to make the needed adjustments concerning himself and others. 
The specialized counseling implements the psychotherapy in the areas of work 
and relationships. Sheltered workshops, vocational testing and placement, co- 
operative planning with probation and parole departments and with religious and 
social organizations strengthen the addict-patient’s ability to make a good 
recovery. 

During the second and third phases—and available indefinitely (much as the 
diabetic uses insulin)—the addict can be supplied with periodic dosages of the 
“enzyme” in an outpatient clinic. Being non-narcotic and without adverse 
effects, this technique supports the addict in his effort to remain “clean” and 
permits him time to develop and exercise a totaly new way of life. 

While it is important the addict-patient be recognized as a person with 
an illness, and given assistance in a climate of consistent unilerstanding and 
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acceptance, in many instances supportive pressures will be required, if he jg 
to “stay with” the total program. There is a limit beyond which the addict 
eannot “go it alone.” Even some who voluntarily seek help, decide after the 
withdrawal, or after only brief psychotherapy, or after the initial contact with 
a self-help group, that they are cured; some fail to see any need for following 
through with rehabilitation activities. Frequent and unscheduled Nalline tests 
(to check narcotic usage) will help deter relapsing. In addition, it may be that 
{egal arrangements, some form of ‘“‘contract” established with a court, or a plan 
vf enforced residence in a “club” or Half-way House, will be necessary to ensure 
continuance long enough for major alterations to be made in the addict’s anti. 
social and deviant behavior. 

The person’s own strong interest in recovery and restoration is a “must,” of 
course. He has to recognize his own great need and willingly accept help, if 
he is to make progress. If he can learn to love as well as to be loved, to under. 
stand as well as to be understood, to give as well as to receive, perhaps if he 
ean find God for himself, the addict will rediscover his will to live. 

The empathic support of the self-help groups, and the family’s understanding 
and acceptance of the ill member, are extremely important. Equally necessary 
are the resources and skills of experienced, professional personnel, and the 
active relatedness of many community organizations. 

All these factors, together with the availability of the narcotics, the addict's 
living conditions, his constancy of employment, his record of convictions, and 
his current legal status, interact with the treatment and rehabilitation pattern 
and must be taken into account in determining whether abstinence from the use 
of narcotics will be brief, long-continued, or permanent. 


TREATMENT PROGRAM—GOAL: COMPLETE SOCIAL REINTEGRATION AT ADULT LEVEL 


Physical phase: 
1. Five to seven days of the nonnarcotic chemical withdrawal program, 
using the “enzymes,” in specific type hospitals. Attention to diet and rest, 
2. Weekly injections of the “enzymes” for several weeks, following the 
withdrawal period. The nonnarcotic chemical technique repeated, if 
indicated. 
3. Regular, nonscheduled Nalline tests, for 1 year (proposal). 
Psychological phase: 
1. Psychotherapy for at least 100 hours, using both private and group 
sessions. Regular weekly program preferred. 
2. Specialized work with the families of the addict-patients. 
Social phase: 
1. Furthering mutual acceptance between patients and society. 
2. A Halfway House facility, self-help groups, community relatedness, 
the advisory committee on rehabilitation, public education, sheltered work- 
shops, vocational testing, placement, etc. 


FACILITIES 


1. Services in appropriate hospitals—general and mental. 
2. Outpatient clinics, to provide: 
(a) Psychotherapy. 
(6) Medical therapy. 
(c) Semiweekly Nalline tests. 
8. Rehabilitation centers, to provide: (@) Halfway House, self-help groups, 
training, testing, etc. 
4. Public relations services, to provide: (a) Employer education, public ed- 
ucation, advisory committee on rehabilitation, community relatedness. 


FINANCING 


1. Proposal: In lieu of fines, convicted offenders be permitted to participate 
in a treatment program, paying $20 weekly, for 2 years. The payments to apply 
toward treatment costs. 

2. Fees, $20 weekly, from voluntary registrants. 

3. Funds from interested public and private agencies: 

(a) Grants for initial work from private foundations. 
(bo) Emergency grants from State funds. 

(c) Sustaining grants from Federal and State funds. 
(d@) Local sources—public and private. 
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A PATTERN OF TREATMENT FOR NARCOTIC ADDICTION 
A Research Project of Integrators Foundation 
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Treatment Goal: 


Complete Social plus - 
Reintegration seduction by other users 
at Adult Level seduction by "pushers" 


PROTOCOL FOR INVESTIGATION OF ENZYME THERAPY 


This work is based on the thesis that physiologic functions of nervous tissue 
are altered by factors which disrupt normal utilization of carbohydrates as an 
energy source for nervous activity. The psychic alterations encountered in hy- 
perinsulinism and in the therapeutic use of insulin in the treatment of psychiatric 
disorders lend some credence to this hypothesis. 

The assimilation and utilization of carbohydrate by the nervous system may 
be favorably altered by providing increased availability of key enzymes. The 
foundation’s special nonnarcotic chemical withdrawal program consists of two 
combinations of these enzymes, both of which are available for clinical use: 
Ethylene Disulphonate (ED), a hydrogen carrier, and Adenosine Triphosphate 
(ATP), a phosphorylating agent; or the ED and Adenosine 5 Monophosphate 
(A5MP), muscle adenylic acid. Their application to disturbances of nervous 
function give clinical indication of their ability to correct disturbed carbo- 
hydrate metabolism in nervous tissue. 

It has been hypothesized, further, that the serious nervous disturbances oc- 
curing in drug addictions may provide a good field for clinical investigation 
because the use and withdrawal of drugs mimic in almost every detail the 
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phenomena observed in other psychiatric disturbances from character disorders 
to major psychotic episodes, It was theorized that the effect of these drugs 
might result from their usurping of the functions of normal enzymes. If this 
theory is correct, then the artificial supplementing of the enzyme supply might 
displace the need for drugs to maintain proper nervous tissue metabolism, 
Furthermore, the removal of the drug from the physiologic economy might per- 
mit the resumption of normal enzyme production by the human organism, 

The following clinical phenomena have been observed thus far: 

1. The standard enzyme dosage will relieve the withdrawal symptoms ag ef. 
fectively as a dose of the narcotic previously used. The relief of withdrawa) 
symptoms, “sniffling,” abdominal cramping, nausea, diarrhea, leg cramps, ete, 
persists for a period of from 6 to 24 hours. , 

2. The enzyme treatment has a cumulatively beneficial effect when total ab- 
stinence from narcotics is maintained; patients, after 1 week of therapy with 
a total of from 7 to 12 doses of the enzymes, show marked physical and men- 
tal improvement. This improvement continues even though the therapy is dis. 
continued or is sharply reduced. 

3. Patients find it difficult to believe the changes in their feelings over the 
short course of treatment. The improvement itself causes anxiety in some and 
it is apparent that followup psychotherapy and rehabilitative activities are nec. 
essary if good results are to be obtained. 

4. In acute cases where arrangements for more than one treatment per day 
cannot be made, the use of 50 mg of Promazine (Sparine) orally every 3 ho 
has sustained control of the symptoms. This has also proved a useful adjuvant 
in overcoming insomnia after withdrawal. 

5. The treatment may be facilitated by dietary adjustments, eliminating ex- 
cessive meat and highly refined foods; these restrictions have not been carried 
out in enough of the cases observed, to permit final conelusions. 

6. The injections are quite painful locally for a period of 1 or 2 hours but 
there seem to be no prolonged or delayed tissue reactions. 


THERAPEUTIC ROUTINE 


1. The standard dosage consists of two intramuscular injections: either one 
2 cc ampule of Ethylene Disulphonate (1.10 dilution) and one 2 ce ampule 
(25 mg/ce) of Adenosine Triphosphate; or one 2 cc ampule of the ED and one 
1 ce injection of Adenosine 5 Monophosphate (‘“My-B-Den,” 100 mg). 

2. The Ethylene Disulphonate must be administered with the specially pre- 
pared syringe furnished with each dose, the fluid being withdrawn from the 
ampule, immediately upon opening the ampule, and directly into the syringe, 
not through the needle. The needle is then quickly attached to the syringe and 
the fluid injected into the deltoid or gluteal muscle. The area of injection is 
wiped with sterile dry cotton from the package and no other skin preparation, 
such as alcohol or antiseptics, is permissible. The whole process from the 
opening of the ampule to the completion of the injection should not, consume 
more than 30 seconds. 

8. The Adenosine Triphosphate, when used, is administered immediately 
after the ED injection; it is kept in the frozen state until a few minutes be- 
fore injection, when it is allowed to liquefy at room temperature. 

4. The Adenosine 5 Monophosphate, when used, is administered immediately 
after the ED injection; it is best to obtain this material in 10 cc vials from which 
the 1 ce dosages are taken, with a 22 needle and 5 ce syringe. 

5. The standard dosage as described above (pars. 2 and 3; or 2 and 4) may 
be required every 6 to 8 hours during the first day or two, and subsequently 
once daily for a total treatment period of from 5 to7 days. 

6. No narcotics or barbiturates should be used after the treatment program 
begins. 

7. Promazine (Sparine) 50 mg every 3 hours adds considerably to the com- 
fort and relaxation of the patient. 

To you who come to us for help: 

We agree: you have a serious illness; your problem of addiction is a rough 
one to solve; more than likely you feel burdened with a history of attempts 
and failures, your family’s condemnation and impatience, and involvement 
with the law; for you to learn to live without using is not going to be easy. 

But realize this: we believe it is possible to recover from your type of ill- 
ness; we believe an addict-patient can become a healthy, mature person, able 
to handle his problems and relationships, and able to earn a living. 
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This can happen only if the following is done: 

(1) If the withdrawal from narcotics is accomplished—your physical de- 
pendence upon them broken—in a hospital for from 5 to7 days; 

(2) If the “enzymes,” used in the withdrawal phase, are used afterward, 
on a regular basis, until the disturbed nervous system is restored to normal 
function ; 

(3) Ifa continuing contact is established with a therapist, long enough for 
the deep-seated emotional factors to be adjusted ; and 

(4) If means of self-support are found and continued. 

This cannot happen if you do not want to get well, if you do not want to 
learn to stand on your own feet, and be independent of family and others who 
have been “carrying you around,” if you do not want to assume your own 
obligations and responsibilities. 

Some who come to us seem unable to follow through with this total program. 
Apparently they decide it is going to cost too much in effort, self-discipline 
and money; or they decide they need and want only the withdrawal phase so 
they can “cut their tolerance”; or they accept only brief followup therapy 
and outpatient treatments because they feel that now they can “go it alone.” 
Obviously, some who come to us are not ready for treatment ; they are not 
convinced they want to get well; they are not sure they want to get away from 
their habit. For such persons there is very little we can do. 

The goal of recovery and a new life is possible only with those who have the 
determination and the desire for it, and the willingness to accept it. When 
you are making your decision, remember this: “There are no hopeless situa- 
tions ; there are only men who become hopeless about them.” 


THE ENZYMES 


Your addiction problem is a two-part illness: your physical dependence on 
drugs and your emotional disturbance. The first is treated in the withdraw- 
al phase and in the outpatient medical program; the second is treated in the 
psychotherapy phase. 

The basic medication consists of the “enzymes,” double injections of non- 
narcotic chemical materials: Ethylene Disulphonate (ED), a hydrogen car- 
rier, and Adenosine Triphosphate (ATP), a phosphorylating agent; or the ED 
and Adenosine-5 Monophosphate (A5MP), muscle adenylic acid. 

The theory of this treatment is that “physiologic functions of nervous tissue 
are altered by factors which disrupt normal utilization of carbohydrate as 
an energy source for nervous activity”; and that the “assimilation and utili- 
zation of carbohydrate by the nervous system may be altered favorably by 
providing increased availability of key enzymes.” The effect of narcotics on 
your system, it is theorized, is to usurp the functions of normal enzymes; 
the artificial supplementing with materials we use displaces the need for 
narcotics in order to maintain proper nervous tissue metabolism: this re- 
moval of narcotics from the physiologic economy permits the resumption of 
normal enzyme production by the human organism. 

In other words, every time you use narcotics, you increasingly “throw your 
chemical nervous system out of balance”; the feeling of well-being you get 
after a “fix’’ wears off, uneasiness takes its place and your physical need for 
drugs mounts. The enzymes help to restore the “balance” and the physical 
“yen” is reduced. 

During the withdrawal phase, from 12 to 18 double injections of the mate- 
rials are given, producing a marked physical and mental improvement, which 
tends to continue after the withdrawal, especially if the outpatient medical 
program is followed on a gradually decreasing plan. Should there be a relapse, 
the outpatient schedule may be stepped up or resumed, and if a more extended 
relapse occurs, the withdrawal program may be repeated. In some cases one 
or two extra treatments will restore stability. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Many addict-patients mention having “kicked the habit” only to return to it 
again and again. They wonder why they became addicts in the first place; 
members of their families ask the same question. 

We believe narcotics are used, generally, as a relief from tensions, fears, 
depressions, anxieties, feelings of inadequacy, or feelings of being rejected 
or unloved. In other words, your emotional disturbances are a cause of your 
addiction. This being true, psychotherapy—the opportunity to talk through, 
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think through, and carefully consider your feelings and attitudes towarg 
yourself and others, and arrive at a new understanding and ability to cope 
with needs and relationships—is an essential part of your treatment plan ig 
you are to make a good recovery and learn to live without using narcotics, 

Our program, therefore, includes : 

(1) Immediately following the withdrawal phase: 1-hour appointments 
with a therapist, each day for the first 4 or 5 days; 

(2) During the next period, depending on you and your progress: these 
1-hour sessions scheduled twice a week ; 

(3) Following this: your program is conducted on an hour a week basis, 
and continued thereafter until such time as you and your therapist agree 
you have recovered and can function adequately and successfully without 
therapy. 

(4) Group therapy, at various stages of treatment, may be employed. 

This plan requires a minimum of a year and may need to be extended if 
lasting results are to be obtained. Those who achieve that degree of recoy- 
ery which marks the end of the regular treatments are advised to see their 
therapist occasionally, and especially if a crisis or unusual stress arises, in 
order to receive supportive help in retaining their gains. 

When a schedule of appointments is made, or a single session planned, it is 
expected you will keep your appointments. If for some urgent reason you 
cannot, you should notify us at least 24 hours in advance, or it will be neces- 
sary to charge you for that hour. Concerning finances, it is expected, unless 
otherwise arranged, that all accounts will be paid currently. 


REHABILITATION 


Work which will fit your abilities and provide you with self-support is im- 
portant to your recovery. Consequently the following may be included in the 
program: vocational testing and counseling, retraining and employment assist- 
ance, and sheltered workshops. 

Your problem may involve social, recreational, moral, and religious needs, 
For these we find it helpful to work with your church or synagogue, family 
service and other agencies in the community, and such recreational opportu- 
nities as are available. 

Many addict-patients have legal difficulties. In many instances we are able 
to work with your parole or probation officer, confer with your attorney and 
assist in your court hearings, if you are participating actively in this plan. 

The families of most addict-patients find it very difficult to understand this 
serious problem. They often are abusive, disapproving, and impatient. We 
believe your family—particularly those with whom you live—should be en- 
couraged to participate in this program so that they may obtain a larger 
understanding of your needs and their own, and realize their part in your 
illness and in your expected recovery. 

We hope some day to see a halfway house facility established, which will 
permit addict-patients to reside in a somewhat protected environment, for 
a time; we also hope that the advisory committee of community leaders being 
developed will help us to discover ways and means of interesting community 
agencies and organizations, and employers, in this total program of helping 
you return to society a well person. 


CHEMOTHERAPEUTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE ACUTE PHASE OF 
NARCOTIC ADDICTION 


Bver since 1914, when the Harrison Act became law, the problem of dealing 
with narcotic addicts has been a source of controversial theories, practices and 
experiments, none of which has shed much light on a practical way of dealing 
with narcotic addiction. 

The Harrison Act rendered most narcotic usage a crime with more or less 
severe penalities which led to the drug traffic going almost completely under- 
ground. The result of this secret sickness attitude on the part of its victims, 
the authorities, and the public at large, has been a spreading public health and 
publie safety problem whose full effect has never yet been accurately measured. 

An undetermined number of cases in need of treatment, involving typically 
unstable persons, with treatment regimes whose effectiveness has not yet been 
adequately evaluated, all these volatile elements present a challenge to scientific 
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study which has led many sincere groups and individuals to enter into a battle 
against narcotic usage from a number of different angles. None has got very 
far, as yet, and an air of defeatism is encountered among many of those who 
have labored long and industriously to meet this problem. 

The great number of inconstant factors in attacking this problem has led to 
some trepidation, undoubtedly, in the minds of most investigators. One area, 
however, in which there is a high degree of constancy, is the “withdrawal 
syndrome.” It has been said to be one of the most stereotyped symptom com- 
plexes in clinical medicine. 

The symptoms include yawning, lacrimination, rhinorrhea (sniffles), dilation 
of the pupil, gooseflesh, hot and cold flashes; tremors, muscle twitchings or 
cramps (especially in the lower extremities); restlessness and insomnia; 
nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, loss of appetite, loss of weight; sexual phenomena 
including orgasms; elevation of temperature, pulse, respiration, and blood pres- 
sure; leucocytosis, hemoconcentration, drop in eosinophile count and elevation 
of blood sugar. Characteristic electroencephalographic phenomena are present. 
Behaviorally, the patient is preoccupied with obtaining more drugs. He becomes 
beset by craving and he demands drugs, sometimes threatening suicide or vio- 
lence, showing bizarre posturing and exaggerated distress. 

The constancy of the above symptom pattern makes possible a program of 
clinical research in this problem from which valid conclusions may be drawn, 
up to a certain point, despite the difficulty in setting up a conventional scien- 
tific research design with its matched controls, prolonged followup observations 
and other research devices such as double blind studies, measurement of pertinent 
laboratory data, etc. 

The experimental design in each of the cases studied involved short term 
hospitalization in a locked ward for 5 to 7 days; immediate cessation of all 
nareotic medication on admission to the hospital; administration of four to six 
injections treatments daily, consisting of two separate injections at each treat- 
ment, one injection being either 50 milligrams of adenosine triphosphate or 100 
milligrams of adenosine-5 monophosphate and the other injection being one 2- 
cubie-centimeter ampule of ethylene disulphonate 1X10~™ dilution; this dosage 
being maintained for 2 or 3 days, depending on the severity of the symptoms, 
and then reducing to two of the double injections daily until discharge. After 
discharge the patients were seen as office cases and in most instances supportive 
doses of the above agents were given at intervals, especially if there was a con- 
tinuing desire for narcotics. Most patients claimed a relief from such desire 
following administration of the adenosine compounds and the ethylene 
disulphonate. 

Use of the above regime was followed strictly on 20 cases to study the clinical 
effect of the procedure on the withdrawal syndrome. Once its value had been 
established to my satisfaction, I did not hesitate to fortify the routine with a 
few other standard preparations such as promazine for restlessness, dramamine 
to combat any residual nausea, donnagel for cases with more than average 
tendency to diarrhea and small doses of barbiturates at bedtime for severe 
insomnia. 

Three case history summaries are presented: the first a typical one, the 
second the only markedly atypical reaction that was encountered and the third 
one which gives rather conclusive evidence of correction of the body chemistry 
by the routine we were studying. 

Case I: A 32-year-old white male laborer, who had been using heroin since 
1941, who had been jailed four times during which he abstained for 5 months 
and who had once abstained for 3 months “on his own”. His stated current 
dosage was 45 to 50 “caps” (4 to 5 grams) intravenously per day which he 
claimed was “good stuff’, that is, not heavily adulterated with milk sugar. 

October 9: Admitted to hospital, cooperative, cheerful, very unkempt, 
clothing and body dirty. Given one treatment of adenosine triphosphate 
{ATP) and ethylene disulphonate (ED). Also given one injection of proma- 
zine 50 milligrams intramuscularly and Tuinal 3 grains, at bedtime. 

October 10: States that he was restless during night. Has mild headache 
and pains in back and legs. Not sleepy today. Noseis running. “I dream 
about a fix.” Cooperative and friendly. Oriented, coherent and free flow 
of speech. Medication ATP and ED four times; promazine 50 milligrams 
four times ; Tuinal 3 grains at bedtime. 

October 11: Slept poorly with some pain in legs during night. No 
complaints today. States that he is feeling very well. Medication: pro- 
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mazine 50 milligrams four times. ATP and ED three times. 
grains at bedtime and repeated once during night. 

October 12: Has been eating heartily since second day, at times re 
questing and getting two trays. Medication: ATP and ED four times: 
promazine 50 milligrams four times; Tuinal 3 grains at bedtime. . 

October 13: Condition and medication same as yesterday. Visiting 
pleasantly with other patients. 

October 14: Mild pain in toes and ankles. Neatly dressed and clean. 
Emotions appear well controlled. Medication: ATP and ED two times: 
promazine 50 milligrams one time parenterally and two times orally : 
Tuinal 3 grains at bedtime and repeated. 

October 15: States he feels very well except for toothache yesterday, 
Medication: promazine 50 milligrams orally four times; ATP and ED 
two times. Nembutal 1% grains at bedtime. 


Tuinal 3 


October 16: Discharged in good condition. Medication: promazine 59. 


milligrams orally one time; ATP and ED one time. Following discharge 
one treatment with ATP and ED was given on October 23 and the 
patient was still in good condition. 

Case II: White female, age 35, on heroin for 5 years taking 10 to 15 grams 
per day subcutaneously. 

Admitted to the hospital on February 25 and went through a stormy 
withdrawal with pains, cramps nausea, and diarrhea which required 
intravenous feeding and additional pharmocotherapy. This patient re. 
quired hospitalization until March 13 at which time she left the hos- 
pital in good condition. On March 18 she was still doing well but having 
some insomnia. She stated “I am thinking clearly for the first time 
in years and it is horrible.” Subsequent followup history indicated that 
she had undergone emergency surgery for an ulcer in May, 2 months 
after completing withdrawal, and despite the necessity of several doses 
of opiates for postoperative pain, left the hospital after 4 days and did 
not return to further use of heroin. A checkup in August indicated that 
she was still abstaining from narcotics. 

It was felt that her atypical response was due to depot residue in the 
subcutaneous tissues which were not metabolized and eliminated as rapidly 
as is the case when the drug is used intravenously. She had been using 
extremely heavy overdoses in order to feel the effect of the drug. 

Case III: A 7-month-pregnant female of mixed racial origin and a very 
heavy user was given rapid withdrawal as above. On the fifth day of hos- 
pitalization she delivered a premature infant which survived and showed 
no evidence of withdrawal symptoms. It is well known that infants born 
of addicted mothers usually have appreciable withdrawal disturbances. This 
is presumptive evidence, at least, supporting our belief that the treatment 
used neutralizes the intoxication status quite rapidly. 

To date more than 100 hospitalized patients have been treated in the with- 
drawal phase of narcotic addiction. Nearly all of the cases represent longstand- 
ing heroin habits. With the exception of case II, summarized above, all have 
been able to leave the hospital free of symptoms after an average of 6% 
days of hospitalization. Relapses have occurred in many cases, but have re- 
sponded to brief treatment. Many relapses have been averted by the use of the 
ATP and ED injections when the patients sought assistance for threatened 
relapse, that is when they felt a “yen for a fix.” 

During the hospitalization period, physical suffering is almost nonexistent. 
Typical withdrawal symptoms are minimal and readily controlled by admin- 
istration of nonnarcotic medications. Almost universally the patients eat 
well on the second day and gain 4 to 6 pounds in weight during the hos- 
pitalization period. 

In assessing the value of the above routine, patients have been given only 
one of the agents for 1 or 2 days and, acting as their own controls, these 
patients have demonstrated that results, with either agent omitted do not 
follow the pattern of relief seen when both are administered. For brief 
periods, with certain patients, attempts were made to exclude both the ATP 
and the ED, using only tranquilizers and nonnarcotic sedatives and in these 
cases the symptoms were not relieved. In those cases in which adenosine-5 
monophosphate was substituted for the ATP the results were satisfactory, 
although the author felt that ATP, if administered under optimal conditions, 
showed slight superiority. ATP is less stable than A5MP and must be han- 
dled carefully, being kept constantly frozen until just before administration. 
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Clinically, the routine here described has shown effective relief of with- 
drawal symptoms in nearly all cases in a very brief period of time. No 
evidence is available yet to support any theory of the mechanisms involved. 
We are still at the empirical stage. Yet the results seen thus far demand 
further exploration of this chemical approach to addiction. 

It is highly improbable that the agents used are the only chemical substances 
or even the best chemical substances which could be found to exert a cor- 
rective influence on the nervous system metabolism of the addict. Neverthless 
they appear to be highly effective and offer a starting point for further 

rch. 

aiieasnc® is somewhat impeded by the secrecy which surrounds the problem. 
Its victims are automatically criminals and the doctor who does anything for 
them is in jeopardy unless he can completely avoid the use of narcotics in his 
management routine. .This use of narcotics in treatment can, of course, be 
avoided with the regime described in this paper. The use of tapering off 
therapy with frequent relapses has discouraged most doctors from bothering 
with addiction problems. If we could have some relatively minor changes in 
the law, putting the treatment of the addict patient into the hands of the doctor 
and letting the enforcement authorities concern themselves with the appre 
hension of the criminal peddler rather than with providing “nursing care” for 
the addict patient, we might make more progress in combating this evil. 

Some comment should be made on the influences that motivated these patients 
to seek help. The majority sought relief from the habit which they stated kept 
them in constant fear of arrest, of financial inability to support their habit and 
of inability to make a contact for supply when the narcotic might be needed. 
Others undoubtedly were insincere and probably wanted only to reduce their 
daily requirement to a supportable level rather than seeking real freedom. Some 
were coerced into accepting treatment by their families. Others had prison time 
facing them, were out on bail and wanted relief from the habit rather than 
facing the uncushioned “cold-turkey” withdrawal which would face them in a 
penal institution. Those with the better motivation, as would be expected, 
showed the best long-term results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Clinical experience over a 2-year period indicates that there is available an 
effective way of achieving quick control of withdrawal symptoms without the 
use of narcotics. 

The chemotherapeutic agents used together, ethylene disulphonate and adeno- 
sine triphosphate, have provided the basis of a regime which has quickly and 
safely controlled withdrawal symptoms in nearly 100 percent of the cases in 
which this program was used. 

The procedure is still on an empirical basis, but thorough study of its value 
in the treatment of addiction is desirable. Adequate study will require minor 
revisions in the legal status of patient addicts and in legal restrictions on their 
treatment in order to bring these cases into the open and permit suitable follow- 
up studies. 

Further study will be necessary to determine the mechanism of action of this 
routine on the physiology of the addict. Some theoretical material has been 
evolved but is of no value at this time without the test of further basic 
research. 

Stuart C. Knox, M. D., 
Integrators Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif. 


INTEGRATORS FOUNDATION, ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION 


(Membership not yet completed) 


Roger Arnebergh, city attorney, city of Los Angeles. 

Hon. Louis H. Burke, presiding judge of the superior court, county of Los 
Angeles. 

Howard W. Chappell, Narcotic Agent in Charge, Enforcement Division, Bureau 
of Narcotics, U.S. Treasury Department. 

Mrs. Frank F. Coryell, president, Los Angeles metropolitan district, California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Hugh W. Darling, president, Los Angeles Bar Association. 
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Very Rev. William R. Johnson, director of welfare bureau, archdiocese of 
Los Angeles. 

Henry P. Lorenz, president, Interstate Narcotics Research Foundation, Loma 
Linda. 

Albert T. Lunceford,’ president, Los Angeles County Federation of Labor 
AFL-CIO. i 

William B. McKesson, district attorney, county of Los Angeles. 

Carl P. Miller, executive director, Pacific coast edition, Wall Street Journal; ang 
vice president of Rotary International. 

Robert R. Miller, regional supervisor, California Adult Authority. 

John Russell Peters, M.D., chairman, Department of Psychiatry, College of 
Medical Evangelists. 

Edward R. Roybal, councilman, ninth district, City Council of Los Angeles; anq 
the chairman of the council’s public health and welfare committee. 

Robert G. Telfer, regional director, California Youth Authority. 

Edward E. Tuttle, vice president of Essick Manufacturing Co.; and president 
of welfare planning council, Los Angeles region. 


CONCERNING INTEGRATORS FOUNDATION 


Integrators Foundation, a nonprofit organization, is “dedicated to integrated 
action for the prevention and treatment of mental and emotional illness.” The 
foundation’s position is that mental and emotional health, as an objective, can- 
not be isolated from other community interests; it is a definite factor of family 
life, in school and church activities, in the policies and programs of industry and 
labor, in recreational pursuits, in law enforcement and other governmental in- 
terests, and in any concern for the public welfare. 

Any program, it is held, designed to meet mental and emotional health needs, 
requires the leadership and skill of nonpsychiatrie professional persons who are 
qualified to provide supportive guidance and direct assistance, as well as that 
of the psychiatrically trained. Agency integration also is important; the related- 
ness and interdependence of program and purposes; the common concern that 
the healthy personality and the healthy community be sustained; the jointly 
held desire to meet the needs of persons and families in want or in difficulty; the 
skill and experience in understanding and dealing with people. 

The board of trustees (as of Aug. 10, 1959). 

Howard L. Byram, president, county treasurer, county of Los Angeles. 

G. Carl White, treasurer, executive director, district agencies, Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. 

Milton J. Brock, Jr., vice president, M. J. Brock & Sons, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Floyd B. Cerini, president, Land Title Insurance Co., Los Angeles. 

Marcus E. Crahan, M.D., medical director, sheriff’s department, county of Los 
Angeles. 

Rev. Walter E. James, director, community program and social work, synod 
of California, southern area, Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 

Norman G. Jensen, president, Norman G. Jensen, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Stuart C. Knox, M.D., psychiatrist, Hollywood. 

Sam V. O. Prichard, attorney at law, Hollywood. 

James C. Scurlock, president, Trus-Panel Corp., Los Angeles. 

Carl C. Sexton, president, Los Angeles By-Products Co., Los Angeles. 

Alfred J. Stalker, resident partner, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Los Angeles. 

Ralph E. Windsor, vice president, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles. 
Requests for information, materials and/or services should be addressed to: 

Integrators Foundation, Lloyd W. Halvorson, Administrator, 1407 N. Vermont 


Avenue, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Chairman Hennrinos. As I have stated, and I can’t say it too often 
at the risk of redundancy and repetition, we can’t find out much about 
what to do through Federal legislation and through representation 
and conversation with other Federal departments, and bureaus of the 
Federal Government in Washington unless we get out in the field. 

Mr. Hatvorson. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. And learn what these problems really are. 
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Mr. Hatvorson. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrnos. And that-we are undertaking to do. And we 
appreciate your contribution to our efforts. : 

Mr. Hatvorson. Certainly the national problems are in total those 
of the local community problems. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Hatvorson. Thank you very much, sir. 

(Mr. Halvorson’s entire statement reads as follows :) 


A Report SUBMITTED BY INTEGRATORS FOUNDATION OF LOS ANGELES 


All who are connected with programs and efforts to do something about the 
severe problem of narcotic addiction cannot help but respond to the work 
and purpose of your excellent Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Certainly we in Integrators Foundation have a profound apprecia- 
tion for the careful scrutiny you are giving this matter, and for the obvious 
earnestness with which you seek to develop ways and means of providing 
Federal assistance. 

In your opening remarks, Senator Hennings, you stated it is the subcom- 
mittee’s purpose to seek remedial measures which the Congress could adopt, 
“which will halt the traffic of illicit drugs, alleviate the narcotic problem in 
our country and reduce the alarming rate of increase of addiction.” Naturally 
we are very much in accord with that purpose. 

For the past 3 years we have been pursuing a research project concerning 
the treatment and rehabilitation of addicts; to date we have seen about 600 
addict-patients, treating some only superficially, but having 20 to 25 percent 
of those treated following through the program and making a fairly good 
recovery. Our booklet, “Treatment for Narcotic Addiction”, outlining our plan 
and program, is attached as a part of this report. 

In this booklet, on page 1 of the first section, we state that “no single, 
isolated solution will solve the problem * * * what is needed is a compre- 
hensive pattern of treatment and rehabilitation.” It is of tremendous interest 
to us, therefore, that in the testimony given thus far before your subcommittee, 
witnesses have said that “followup (after hospitalization) is the weakest 
phase of all efforts * * * there should be a complusory followup program * * * 
we now have no way of checking addicts after release from the hospital.” 
Again, in your opening remarks, Senator Hennings, you concluded the “major 
effort must be made on the community and family level.” 

We are of the firm opinion, based upon our work in the development of 
community services for mental and emotional health, as well as upon our 
findings and experience in research covering addiction, that most assuredly 
this problem must be tackled on the “community and family level.” 

Even though the highly important and mandatory efforts are developed con- 
cerning the illicit traffic and national and international controls, we shall 
not curtail the “alarming rate of increase’ nor provide effective treatment 
and rehabilitation of those now “hooked,” unless we involve the whole com- 
munity. Professional and lay persons, paid and voluntary staffs, govern- 
mental and private agencies, schools and churches, hospitals, clinics, and 
halfway houses—all these are essential to the total approach, and all are 
required if the job is to be done. Inherent in such a program are the defi- 
nite items of education and prevention; it is not enough just to seek ways of 
treating and rehabilitating the sick; as with all forms of disease, we must 
develop means of preventing the “virus” from spreading, we must educate 
against the use of narcotics. 

It is quite significant that your subcommittee is one covering the whole 
subject of juvenile deliquency. Narcotic addiction is but one symptom of the 
growing delinquency of our youth, albeit a very serious one. The total ap- 
proach we advocate, and insist is the only effective way to deal with the 
addiction problem, is essential also to any constructive approach to juvenile 
delinquency. As one of your witnesses pointed out, there is increasing evidence 
that the age level of delinquency is lowering; then it is high time we get 
into the communities, work with the families, seek to educate and develop 
preventive measures, and stem the problem at its source and at the earliest 
possible age level. 
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Our California Short-Doyle Act was enacted, basically, to encourage the 
development of local, community mental health services; this program is 
an excellent evenue through which and by which juvenile delinquency—gng 
of course that includes narcotic addiction—can be dealt with. Wherever ang 
whenever the local American community takes hold of a problem, is given 
help in understanding its own needs, and guided toward solutions, it hag 
done the most effective job; certainly this holds true in the areas your gyp. 
committee is studying, and certainly the educational and preventive measures 
cannot and will not be included in any other approach. 

Increasingly, Integrators Foundation is accepting addict-patients who have 
been released from State and Federal hospitals; it is recognized a strong 
extended followup program of outpatient treatment and rehabilitation is re. 
quired; and it is further realized this program must be geared to the com. 
munity level, incorporating all possible means of helping the child, or the 
young person, or the adult, in becoming reestablished in the community and 
in the family, as a law-abiding, contributing individual, able to function 
and to participate constructively. 

Based upon our work and experience, then, and upon the references made 
in this report, it is our recommendation : 

(1) That the Senate Subcommittee Investigating Juvenile Delinquency ree 
ognize and include in its findings and considerations, the fact that treatment 
and rehabilitation, and education and prevention, are important and necessary 
parts of any total approach to the problem of narcotic addiction ; 

(2) That a well-defined followup program be included in any proposals—on 
the Federal, State, local and/or private level—outlining such items as training 
vocational guidance, family counseling, and social reintegration of the individual 
into his community, together with equally clear references to the development of 
strong efforts to assist the communities most seriously involved ; 

(3) That “halfway house” facilities be incorporated, also, in these followup 
programs, in order to provide a supervisional and protective environment in 
which the addict-patient may reside, until he is ready to return to the family and 
to the neighborhood and be able to withstand the pressures and influences which 
contributed to his difficulties; 

(4) That a clear distinction be made, in all references to and all laws con- 
sidered, between the addict who is a “pusher” and the nonuser of narcotics who 
is a “peddler” or “dealer,” since the first is usually an individual who is 
emotionally disturbed and needs treatment and the second is a person with gross 
criminal intent and activity who is conducting a vicious business ; and 

(5) That consideration be given to the idea that the addict—particularly the 
juvenile—when first apprehended be handled as a carrier of a contagious disease 
(which he most certainly is), requiring separation and confinement while his 
disease is treated and a program of rehabilitation established for him. In 
keeping with the recommendations of Judge Mary Conway Kohler, in her 
Saturday Evening Post article, on November 7, 1959, on “Why Less Delinquency 
in Europe?’ we make this suggestion: In many instances, the necessity of 
giving juveniles a criminal record for life would be reduced considerably, if 
this plan were adopted; the psychological burden added to the juvenile would 
be lessened; and the community would be far more receptive to participating 
in rehabilitation efforts for such youth. This plan would be of value in deal- 
ing with many delinquency problems, as well as with narcotic addiction. 


Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Mr. Halvorson. 

Mr. Halvorson is the last witness for this morning. This afternoon 
after recess for lunch, the first witness will be Mr. Hawley, Deputy 
Director of the Department of Justice. 

The next witness will be Mr. Robert Kingsley, Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California Law School. 

Following Dean Kingsley will be Mr. Dan Pursuit, director of the 
Youth Studies Center of the University of Southern California. 

Mr. Dwight Lyons, auxiliary division, Los Angeles City Schools; 
Mr. E. A. Tranquada, supervisor, boys welfare, Los Angeles City 
Schools; and the next witness following them will be Mr. Arthur 
Rendon, vice president of the Council of Mexican-American Affairs. 

And the last witness from my schedule here is Mr. Karl Holton, 
who is the chief probation officer for Los Angeles County. 
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The committee will now stand in recess until 2 p.m. this afternoon. 

Thank you all again for coming and being with us, and for the con- 
tributions that you have made. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Hennivos. The committee will please come to order. 

This afternoon’s testimony is to be started by Mr. Melvin L. Hawley. 

Would you please come forward, please, Mr. Hawley, and be seated 
comfortably ? 

Mr. Hawley was appointed and he is now deputy director of the 
California Department of Justice. Mr. Hawley was appointed deputy 
director from the California Department of Justice in 1959. He has 
had considerable experience in this field, and related fields, and here- 
tofore has served as deputy district attorney in Santa Clara County, 
also sheriff of Santa Clara County. So, that covers a very broad 
spectrum, of course. There are many other things I could say, all 
complimentary about Mr. Hawley, but since we have many wit- 
nesses this afternoon I will restrain myself, and I am sure that Mr. 
Hawley is capable of speaking for himself. 

Mr. Hawley, if you will proceed, sir. First I would like to say we 
welcome you here and are honored by your presence, and you may 
proceed in any fashion that would suit you best. 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN L. HAWLEY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Hawtey. Thank you, Senator. Good afternoon gentlemen, 
I well be as informal as possible. 

Our department of justice is somewhat different in the State of 
California. We have certain obligations which are not ordinarily 
found within other States. Within our department of justice we have 
a fairly substantial law enforcement section. Among the units are 
the bureau of narcotics enforcement with 91 personnel; our identifica- 
tion and investigation section of over 400 people; and our bureau of 
criminal statistics with about 30 people. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, do you know of any other State, Mr. 
Hawley, that has anything comparable to this? 

Mr. Hawtry. I think this is the only one of its kind. 

Chairman Hennines. I have never run into that before. 

Mr. Hawtey. No. We act as a sort of liaison, a centralizing force 
between some 400 sheriffs and chiefs of police in order that they can 
have local autonomy and still have the certain State centralization. 

I must start out with a disclaimer in that the longer I am in this 
business, the fewer easy solutions I have. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say that I have made that same dis- 
claimer over a period of 6 years that I have been on this committee, 
and the last few years as chairman of it. It is true, isn’t it, the more 
you hear of it, the more you study it, the more you undertake to find 
solutions, you come to the conclusion that there are certainly no ready 
and easy solutions, that there never will be an asbolute solution. 

53113—60—pt. 5——17 
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There are factors and factors that are insoluble. All we can do ist 
to mitigate and prevent and treat and protect society, all of those 
factors and some others. 

Mr. Haw ey. I couldn’t agree more. 

In the position of either sheriff or district attorney, or in this job 
you are constantly being asked by service clubs to give them some sort 
of a speech which will solve local juvenile delinquency in the area, and 
that they intend to raise money usually by an illegal rafile in order to 
accomplish this end. And they are disappointed if you tell them it 
will not be asingle speech proposition. 

Also we have many experts in this field. I am an expert because J 
am a parent, and that is about all it takes to be an expert in juvenile 
delinquency. 

If the juveniles are basically bad, then there is very little we are 
going to be able to do about it in this committee or any other. If, on 
the other hand, the juvenile delinquent problem is not based upon 
mg but based upon other factors, then perhaps we have some 

ope. 

I have had a fair amount of connection with the juveniles, and in 
their delinquency, and I have come to the conclusion that it is seldom 
you find a juvenile delinquent who is not with a juvenile parent, and 
a delinquent parent. 

Now, this delinquency is many faceted, of course. We saw recent 
newspaper publicity to the effect that people going to high school 
who owned automobiles, and who are flunking out, constitute about 
80 percent of the group. That not a single “A” student owned his own 
automobile. That a question, of course, rises as to who is delinquent 
there, the child who is allowed to own the automobile, or the parent 
who isso stupid as to permit this to happen. 

We see a high divorce rate in our adult society. We see a high rate 
of alcoholism. We see the financial instability of people buying way 
ahead of their means to handle the problem, and then we wonder. 

Chairman Hennines. You call that the conspicuous consumption. 

Mr. Hawtey. More finance than anyoneelse. We see this, and then 
we wonder why the juveniles are delinquent. 

I don’t think, actually, that you are going to do much good working 
on the juveniles. I think you are going to have to do something about 
the adults. 

In our society we have made a fetish religion of materialism. We 
have an unhealthy growth of urbanization. When I had my family 
down here last summer in Los Angeles, I was asked, what do children 
do in Los Angeles? And I was hard pressed to say exactly what a 
child did. If I told them they went to the beach, they pointed out it 
was 25 miles of traffic to the beach. Then when you got there, there 
were tin cans on the beach. 

We have shown a lack of high standards in schools. We have 
been willing to build a lot of schools, and hire a lot of teachers, but 
we have not backed up the teachers in insisting on high standards. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say parenthetically, I was in Russia 
about 2 weeks ago, and I just returned on Wednesday. That trip was 
a week ago Wednesday, that was my second trip into the Soviet Union, 
making a survey of the courts, schools, and the penal institutions, 
and some other things. 
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I found in the Soviet Union, which, as we all know, is determined 
to surpass the United States of America and the free world in every 
ossible conceivable way, that the teacher is well paid. The teacher 
is an elite, a member of the elite group, and the young men and 
women, boys and girls who show aptitude, industry, and intelli- 
gence in the schools are by the monolithic state allowed to con- 
tinue. They can go on and on and on. The ones who are laggards, 
who won’t study, who won’t work, and are disciplinary problems, 
they go some place where they are put to work. 

I don’t advocate that for us necessarily as law, I don’t advocate 
that, but it is a problem in this country, and the challenge is right 
there over in that place behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Hawtey. Well, the teachers are trying, but there is such a 
low standard that is insisted upon by the adults generally, that the 
teachers are fighting an uphill battle all the time. We have the quiz 
show mentality, where we like to have public displays of vulgar 
knowledge, which turns out to be false in the end. And, of course, 
we have the terrible emphasis on spectator sports. No one plays the 
sport, they watch it preferably on television. 

Chairman Hennin6s. Does anybody walk to school any more? 

Mr. Hawtery. Not to my knowledge, because where I live they 
don’t even have sidewalks. They get kicked off by fast moving 
automobiles. 

Chairman Henninos. We build large gymnasiums, and we pick 
them up in buses, or they go in their own cars. Why, I am sure 
some people do walk to school, I was exaggerating only for emphasis. 
We build all this equipment, and set up these gymnasiums, exercise 
fields, and so on, but the old-fashioned business of walking to school 
with books under your arm, we see them in Russia, but we don’t see 
them here, at least I don’t. 

Mr. Hawtey. Or working part time. I made some investigations 
about 4 years ago in welfare cases, in aid to needy children programs. 
In the 50 cases I investigated, not one of the children on the pro- 
gram did any part-time labor of any kind, and I thought that was 
rather unusual because I was supporting my children, and they were 
working part time. 

Chairman Hennines. When most of us had summer jobs, manual 
labor, did one thing or another, we certainly had chores assigned to 
us around the house, and around the yard. You don’t see much 
of that any more, do you? 

Mr. Hawtey. Very little, unfortunately. 

We have a public emphasis on sadism, brutality, reflected in tele- 
vision. Lord knows, you can see a dozen murders any night, if 
you want to leave the set on. In our papers and in our paperbacked 
material available on the bookstands also. As a result, I think the 
scope and extent of juvenile delinquency will continue to be a re- 
flection of adult delinquency. 

If our society establishes acceptable standards of adult conduct, 
it will reduce the juvenile delinquent in turn, and almost 
proportionately. 

So, you see, I give you no solution. 

Chairman Henninas. I couldn’t agree with you more either, you 
said you agreed with me. We find that pattern, Mr. Hawley, every- 
where we go. 
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Mr, Hawtey. There has been some talk incidentally of closing the 
border to Mexico to juveniles, and I have had some correspondence 
with the authorities in San Diego over this, and incidentally, ong 
complaint from a mother who wanted her child to go across the 
border, and the child was stopped. And we tried to find out just 
what the problem was. I had very reluctantly come of the opinion 
that the closing of the border to juveniles into Mexico seems to be 
a necessary precaution. That the parents do not know their children 
are going across, and those that do are acting delinquent. 

I would hate my children not to have the opportunity to have the 
trust imposed, placed in them, by having to forgo the pleasure of 
going across the border. But I begin to see that the problem is of 
such magnitude that perhaps unordinarily unwise decisions will have 
to be made, 

There has been a great deal of interest in narcotics on the part of 
this committee. We feel that we are rather heavily involved in it 
in the State department of justice. I am very happy to say I am no 
expert in this field, and that these are only impressions, but perhaps 
they will be more objective than those who have been so close to the 
field, that they have lost their ability to relate it to the rest of society, 

There have been occasions where I have made speeches on the num- 
ber of narcotic addictions in a given area, and how much those nar- 
cotic addicts are going to have to steal in order to support their 
habits. I got very nervous after a while, after making those state- 
ments. The amount that I had attributed to their stealing was more 
than had been stolen in the area, and, therefore, I began to get a 
little nervous about narcotic statistics. 

These statistics by and large are not accurate, and I will give you 
a little more about that in a minute. 

Most of your previous witnesses, as I understand it in the news- 
paper, have indicated certain areas of concern. One of them is the 
source of narcotics. And I doubt if there can be any question that 
the source of narcotics that we are worried about in California is 
mainly from Mexico. That is easy enough to find. The problem is, 
what to do about it? 

I am not sure that the increased border control, in view of the 
immense traffic that passes between here and Mexico would have any 
appreciable help in this field at all. I think we are probably meeting 
diminishing returns right now. Eliminating it at the source is a 
more difficult problem, because naturally, Mexico being a sovereign 
country, can do pretty much what she wishes in this field, and we 
politely say that we have all kinds of cooperation, but the facts 
remain that we have not been able to suppress an open traffic of nar- 
cotics on the Mexican side. 

If there is any way of curing this, I would like to hear about it. 
Naturally, we could start sending agents down, but that is a pretty 
rough go when you are considering the fact that you are dealing 
with a sovereign power. 

There have also been numerous references made as to the trouble 
with our courts. Now, I have seen many things that the courts have 
done in California to which as an outsider, I might disagree. But we 
recognize that we have a government of checks and balances, and that 
the courts’ business is to run courts, and we are to run law enforce- 
ment, and we try to run law enforcement the best possible way. Now, 
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we may complain once in a while, and we are bound to be frustrated 
and disappointed, but the courts are our strong right arm. 

Chairman Henninos. I am very much surprised here, Mr. Hawley, 
that in the State of California, for example, I should think, having 
had some experience in this field, that you may comment upon the 
failure of the defendant to take the stand and testify. 

Mr. Hawtey. It is very helpful. 

Chairman Hennines. And no other State in the Union has that. 

Mr. Hawtry. I am not familiar with the other rules. I know we 
have the rule, and it is used extensively. 

When we taik about inadequate sentences, I think it is hard for the 
ordinary citizen to know what the dope seller actually looks like. 
The view that we are given in the popular press, and in the magazine 
articles tends to be a man who is a nonuser himself, probably from 
Sicily, who stands by the public schools giving away free marihuana 
cigarettes. 

Now, this is not the picture of our ordinary dope peddler. We do, 
of course, have the professional who is in the business, who is a non- 
addict, and who is dealing in large quantities. 

If this committee wants to get legislation adopted that will put 
him away a long time, no bitter tears will come from the Department 
of Justice. On the other hand, this is a very complicated problem. 
Most of our sellers are users, in the northern part of the State par- 
ticularly. ‘The seller is often a person who has gone to Mexico, picked 
up enough for his own use and to defray the cost sell some of it. They 
do not have the vast sums at their disposal that are ordinarily attrib- 
uted to the high-priced narcotic sellers. 

I think some of the courts difficulty in passing out these rather 
longer sentences comes from a sense of uneasiness in the court, that 
perhaps we have not really grappled with the problem. 

Now, we are under the exclusionary rule. 1 am sure that all law 
enforcement people will tell you that this is crippling them. It does 
cripple them to a point, but honestly, I feel that we simply have to 
make better cases. The exclusionary rule, however, is something 
which can not be a black and white situation. It is quite clear that we 
could not in good conscience allow police officers to have excessive 
actions against individuals in contradiction of their constitutional 
rights for minor and petty offenses. On the other hand, the court is 
some day going to face the problem of the bungling constable who 
improperly opens the trunk of an automobile and finds a dismembered 
body. I suspect that there is a meeting ground somewhere halfway 
between where the interests of society have to outweigh what may be 
fictional interests, that some of the courts have tended to establish. 

Chairman Henninos. Speaking, I take it, Mr. Hawley, specifically 
as to the illegal search and seizure? 

Mr. Hawtey. Search and seizure is our main thing, and we are deal- 
ing, of course, with the informant. It has been a most crippling 
thing, and I cannot find, trying to be as objective as possible, that this 
has in fact protected any innocent people, or is likely to. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I wouldn’t see how it could, Mr. Hawley. 

Mr. Hawtey. It is a pretty wide and long philosophical extension 
of what probably basically is a fundamental and a sound rule. 

We cannot allow police regularly to indulge in illegal activities to 
enforce the law. On the other hand 
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Chairman Henninos. I am speaking, of course, of cases where there 
is corroboration. 

Mr. Hawtey. Oh, yes, I am assuming there is corroboration. We 
are just talking about it. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Hawtey. We are talking about the cases where we can. Our 
informants do not have a very good prognosis when they are forced 
to testify or be revealed. We also have attempted in our frustrations 
to get new legislation. I am afraid sometimes we have tried to sel] 
this legislation as if it would solve all of our problems on narcotics, 
Although some of it should be passed, others may get into the area 
where we are too partisan. We realize our problems. We have to 
recognize that everybody does not agree with law enforcement. 

We are frightened. We see the thing moving pretty fast, and we 
seek perhaps sometimes extreme methods. We do recognize though 
as police that human freedoms are hard won and precious. We in the 
police work must be careful that in protecting society we do not 
destroy it. We may be too close to the problem to be objective 
sometimes. 

We know, for instance, that hanging all the peddlers and addicts 
would probably solve our problems. We find there is very little 
recidivism after capital punishment. 

Chairman Hennines. You nave I am sure considered, Mr. Hawley, 
the question of capital punishment, and life imprisonment, and ex- 
ceedingly heavy penalties being made mandatory in terms of the 
willingness of a jury to convict, and by the same measure requiring 
more of the State than might be required in un ordinary case to prove 
the defendant guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, and moral certainty, 
there is a reluctance, of course. a’ least I have found it so in my own 
experience as a prosecutor, tor a jury to impose the death penalty, 
It is something that juries, of course, there is always a grave question 
as to whether there should be any capital punishment at all. 

Mr. Hawtey. This is beyond our concern here. 

Chairman Henninos. I didn’t want to get into that except to make 
that observation, because it is a very tough question. 

Mr. Hawtey. I have tried a number of narcotics cases, I think each 
one successfully. I would hate to retry them with 30, or mandatory 
minimums. 

Chairman Hennings. Yes. 

Mr. Hawtey. Our California program, of course 

Chairman Henninos. In other words, you would rather put them 
away for a shorter period of time, than to undertake to go to bat, as we 
used to say in a case where the mandatory penalty is going to be 30 
years or some such substantial term as that. 

Mr. Hawzey. I question whether people are deterred by this kind 
of a penalty, I question it very much. However, I have no way 
of really knowing. 

Chairman Henninos. None of us can know that. 

Mr. Hawtey. Our California program is multifaceted. We are 
going to continue all the pressure possible on the sellers and other 
people who violate our health and safety codes through our Bureau of 

arcotics Enforcement, particularly its 91 personnel, and through 
closer ties, and continuing increasing cooperation with local law 
enforcement. 
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We are asking for an additional 12 Lars next year in the budget 
to augment our staff in San Diego and in San Francisco. We have 
five bureau offices. However, we are also going along other lines 
in order to attempt to see whether there are better solutions. 

We have a statistical approach. Now, last year there were 10,300 
felony arrests in the State of Calfornia for violation of narcotics 
laws. We estimate that there are between 5,000 and 6,000 other 
misdemeanor arrests, so let’s say in round figures around 15,000 
arrests for narcotics violations. Yet our Federal records, and we 
have none that are any better, show that there are only 6,200 addicts 
in the whole State. And when you consider that probably 4,000 
of these are doing time in the State institutions right now, that leaves 
only 2,000 addicts out, and 15,000 arrests. Either these are the busiest 

ople in the State of California, or something is wrong with our 
Recree. As a result, we have about eight people working on a program 
of criminal statistics right now, solely dealing with the question of 
narcotics control. 

In Sacramento we have established a master file in which each nar- 
cotic violator is identified by name, our CII number, fingerprints, et 
cetera. There are no duplications. We get reports of every narcotics 
arrest in the State of California. And from this information, placed 
on the card identifying the individual, determine his degree of 
addiction, et cetera. 

We also get, every time a person is rearrested in California where 
his previous record shows any previous narcotics violation, that 
name goes in the file. 

We also have the adult probation parole people working closely 
with us adding to this file. Also we are going back through old 
records, as well as the department of mental hygiene. So far, since 
July 1 this year, we have accumulated 6,000 identifiable individuals 
in this file. They are coming in at the rate of over a thousand a 
month. And we have established no kind of a pattern of repeating 
to show us where the end may be. It is too early to estimate the 
number, but it is clear it will exceed the 6,000 figure now being used 
by a comfortable margin. 

What do we intend to do with the results? 

First of all, we will have a picture of our program, how many 
people were addicted, how did they get that way, how many police 
contacts, et cetera. Secondly, we believe rather strongly in the 
Nalline program here in California. The department of justice re- 
ceived a sum of money from the legislature to implement the use of 
Nalline throughout the State of California. We did this after com- 
ing to the conclusion that the mere hospitalization of an addict for 
4 or 5 months between nice clean sheets in some place like Lexington 
and Fort Worth, then turning him back into his previous environ- 
ment was a waste of everyone’s time. That the amount of cure from 
this probably is very, very small. 

Under our Nalline program, we put the narcotic addict right back 
into the society in which he comes Sonia so that he like Portia has to 
face life. However, we keep him from reusing narcotics by injecting 
into him usually about three milligrams of Nalline, which will deter- 
mine within a half hour whether or not he has used an opiate, gen- 
erally speaking, within about 72 hours. 
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Chairman Hennines. We asked this question this morning, J 
asked the question as to the time. You have the time, 72 hours, 

Mr. Hawtey. About 72 hours is called about average. He is called 
in also once a week, sometimes we call him in twice a week. We know 
that some of these people are cheating on us. We know that once ip 
a while they will go out and get a $5 taper, but they are not building 
a habit, because under this program it is impossible to become read. 
dicted. The best they can do is cheat for a while until we catch them, 
They are not stealing to do this. This is being used in Alameda 
County, Santa Clara County, to a very substantial extent. It js 
spreading throughout the State, and started here in Los Angeles about 
a month ago with the Department of Corrections’ program. I think 
you heard about that. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Hawuey. We are trying to coordinate this by making avail- 
able a doctor who is trained in narcotics control to any local com- 
munity that wishes to start such a Nalline program. He will train 
their doctor, hold their hand during the initial Nalline sessions, and 
give them encouragement, and any medical background. 

We also are in a strong research program. We are taking a 
thousand tests of Nalline versus body fluids, and the University of 
California is about to contract with us to run these tests to determine 
the exact accuracy of Nalline in narcotic testing. 

We are looking for a new method of testing above and beyond Nal- 
line, one which could be cheap, and be used in the field, is sensitive, 
and will test for other narcotics. 

We will have to continue more police pressure on the narcotics 
traffic. Our newer interest in keeping addicts away from the use 
is based upon helping police solve their real problem of narcotics. 

We hope that our figures will show that narcotics use is a con- 
tagious disease, that its use can be limited or eliminated by testing, 
and, therefore, reducing the area of contagion. 

I think you should know that the narcotics Nalline program in the 
State of California is not a program imposed by hospitals, social 
workers, or any of the other people who are interested. It is a police 
problem, a police program throughout. Every extension of the Nal- 
line program in California has been by police agencies, either district 
attorneys, sheriffs’ offices, or police departments. It is to the very 
great credit that being ordinarily interested in merely apprehending 
and jailing an individual, that they are willing to look a little further 
and to see the sociological implications. 

I think this committee incidentally could contribute in this, because 
there is a wealth of knowledge that must be had, and had quickly in 
this testing type of program. 

The releases from Lexington and Fort Worth could be well con- 
trolled by it, and we are told by the addicts themselves that they can- 
not beat it. We would like to improve it. 

Chairman Henninas. This testimony about the Nalline which we 
had, of which we had some this morning from Mr. Smith, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Bernstone. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. It is something entirely new as far as I am 
concerned, at least. We have heard of it in no other area. And I 
assure you that I am going to have some discussions with the Attorney 
General, and with the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, Jim Bennett, 
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and others, with relation to, and Board of Paroles and Department of 
Justice, to see what if anything they are doing or considering with 
respect to this. This is very compelling testimony you have given us, 
Mr. Hawley. 

Mr. Haw ey. I have watched it work for about 3 years, and it does 
work. ‘There can be no question about it. Incidentally, we stole the 
idea from the Federal Government, Dr. Isbell in Lexington is the one 
who developed it. 

Chairman Henntnes. He developed it originally ? 

Mr. Haw ey. Yes, sir, and it has been put to police practice by, 
mostly by Alameda County and Santa Clara County. There is some 
talk about anyone injected with this will fall over dead. There is a 
lot of fright about it. We have given 10,000 tests so far, the worst 
that has happened, that one man got ill to his stomach, and was able 
to leave a half hour later. I myself have had the Nalline test given to 
me, but not for addiction, I will assure you. 

‘hairman Hennines. He might have been all right without the 
Nalline, or it could have been pscho-somatic. 

Mr. Hawtey. It permits us to catch the man before he reacquires 
the habit. If we have to take him back in to test, the term of test can 
be quite short. All we have to do is redry him out, and make him 
aware of the fact that this is not permissible conduct. We can put 
him back on the street as many times as is necessary. We have him 
by astring because he is reporting in once a week, and he can’t cheat. 

‘Chairman Henninoes. He can’t go off very deep, can he? 

Mr. Hawtey. It is awful hard to buy hard narcotics in Alameda 
County and Santa Clara County because we have dried up the 
customers. 

That is all I have, sir. 

Chairman Hennrncs. It is not a supply and demand, but the de- 
mand is diminishing. 

Mr. Hawtery. That is our objective. 

Chairman Henninos. I think that this is the most commendable 
effort you are making, substantially getting results. You are satis- 
fied that it is? 

Mr. Hawtry. We know it. 

Chairman Hennines. You know that it is. 

We are very much indebted to you, Mr. Hawley, for your appear- 
ance today, and for your fine, clear and straightforward testimony. 

Mr. Hawtey. It has been a very great pleasure to be with you. 

Chairman Henninos. We can use it, and do something with it. 

Mr. Hawtey. If you are coming north, these testing stations are 
available at our inspection, and it might be very illuminating to sit 
in on one and watch these horrible creatures, these narcotic addicts, 
and see what a miserable crew they are to come in and get tested. 

Chairman Hennrinas. I have seen a good many. I am going to 
visit as chairman of the Penitentiary Committee, I am going to visit 
Alcatraz again. I have some other matters in additional hearings. 
I am sure that one member of our staff and I, or some member of our 
staff and I myself will try to, if you will be good enough to tell Mr. 
Fullmer, or one of these gentlemen. 

Mr. Haw ey. If you will let me know, we will set up a meeting for 
you. 
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Chairman Hennines. We will let you know. Right now I would 
like to have Mr, Fullmer 

Mr. Hawtey. I will collect some addresses for you. 

Chairman Hennines. Will you get the information, Mr, Fullmer? 

Mr. Fullmer is our chief investigator, Mr. Hawley. 

Mr. Hawtey. I know Mr. Fullmer. 

Chairman Hennines. We appreciate very much your consideration, 
and we are going to follow that up, too. 

Mr. Hawtry. It has been a pleasure to be with you. 

Chairman Henninos. And seeing how this is actually done. 

We are honored by having as our next witness, the distinguished 
dean of the law school of the University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Dr. Robert Kingsley. ; 

Dr. Kingsley, will you come forwar d, please? Do you prefer to be 
called dean, or doctor? , 

Mr. KIncst: EY. It doesn’t matter, dean. 

Chairman Hennrines. I think dean is the usual form of address, 
certainly would be the natural one, although you do hold a doctorate. 
You have been dean of the law school at the univ ersity since 1952, and 
T am told, and knew, of course, I heard of you and heard much of you 
over the years, Dean Kingsley. You also served as professor of law 
and associate dean of the law school, and have been w idely educated, 
including having taken your legal work at the U niversity of 
Minnesota. I could say a great deal more, Dean Kingsley, all com- 
plimentary and impressive, but because of the problem of time, and 
too, the fact that you are so well known, I don’t think you need exten- 
sive introduction. 

Will you please proceed, Dean Kingsley, in your own manner? 

Mr. Kinestey. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say, Dean, that anything, if you have 
a prepared text, or dec ide to file one, that will be printed in the pub- 
lished proceedings of this hearing. If you abandon part of the text 
and do not read them, such portions as you desire will be included 
and made a part of the printed record. 

(The statement referred to reads as follows :) 





OPENING STATEMENT OF ROBERT KINGSLEY ON BEHALF OF THE CALIFORNIA 
SPECIAL StuDy COMMISSION ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 


The Special Study Commission on Juvenile Justice was appointed by the 
Governor of California in 1957, pursuant to the provisions of sections 6027 
to 6028.4 of the Penal Code of California. The executive order gave to the 
commission a broad charter, covering all phases of the subject of juvenile de 
linquency. At its first meeting, the commission decided that, in view of the 
limited time given it to study and report (originally 2 years, later extended 
for 1 additional year) and the funds available, its attention should be focused 
on one segment of this large problem. We recognize the importance of studies 
into prevention and detection of juvenile delinquency, and of studies into modes 
of treatment of discovered delinquents. However, those areas have received 
eareful attention by other bodies and we felt that we could perform the greatest 
service by limiting our study to the juvenile court itself. As ultimately de 
limited, we have studied the official processes starting with the first contact 
between law enforcement personnel and the child and ending with the making 
of some form of judicial order for his treatment and hoped-for rehabilitation. 

After some preliminary study of the problems involved, the commission 
ealled to its aid a group of about 50 people actively working in the field— 
probation officers, juvenile police officers, juvenile judges and district attorneys. 
With their help, we designed a series of searching questionnaires. Using our 
own staff, supplemented by personnel loaned to us by the Department of Youth 
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Authority, we then conducted personal interviews with the men and women 
actually carrying on the work of dealing with juveniles in the 20 most populous 
counties in the State (representing 90 percent of the State population ) ; mail 
questionnaires were sent to the workers in the other counties. Our total re- 
sponses represent over 95 percent of all the individuals approached—a result 
which indicates both the concern felt by these people over the problems and 
their great desire to assist in arriving at sound solutions. 

In addition to the interviews and questionnaires, public hearings were held, 
in the fall of 1958, in five principal cities. 

The results of this survey are reported in the commission’s first interim report, 
transmitted to the Governor and the legislature in February 1959. 

Based on the data thus secured, supplemented by some further investigations 
in certain areas of interest, the commission then set itself the task of formulating 
a series of recommendations for reform and revision. The first draft of those 
recommendations (33 in number) were discussed at length with our advisory 
group in October of this year. The meeting was most fruitful. As a result of 
the ideas there expressed, the commission has now revised its recommendations, 
with the hope of presenting, ultimately, proposals which will be useful and 
practical. Our present aim is to complete this part of our task and to present 
the final recommendations, together with supporting data, to the Governor and 
the legislature next spring. 

A final task remains to be completed. The commission intends, before its life 
expires next June 30, to assemble and present, in detail, all of the data it has 
assembled, so that what we firmly believe to be the most complete picture of 
juvenile justice in California ever taken can be available for future study and 
consideration by legislators and scholars. 

The recommendations of the commission reflect certain basic concepts which 
we have come to regard as the foundation of any good system of juvenile justice. 

(1) We were immediately impressed by the fact that every person or organi- 
zation approached complained of the excessive volume of cases with which they 
had to deal and of the inadequate size of staffs with which to act. The problem 
is not merely one of money; this is a field in which great personal skill and 
careful training are required if effective results are to be accomplished by 
workers. And these people simply do not exist in the numbers required by our 
present procedures. The commission decided, therefore, to attempt such changes 
as would enable the juvenile courts and probation officers to focus their major 
attention on the hard core of really difficult cases of delinquency, leaving to other 
agencies, more adequately staffed, the handling of cases which involved either 
neglect and dependency, or which involved conduct not indicative of a truly 
serious character or training defect. 

(2) While, in most of the counties of the State, procedures were in force and 
followed which reasonably protected the individual rights of minors and their 
parents, still, in too many instances, we found only the most casual attention 
being paid to vital constitutional rights—the mere filing of charges was too often 
taken as proof positive of delinquency and of parental irresponsibility, oppor- 
tunity for explanation or excuse was limited or refused, and treatment orders 
are made without supporting evidence, either legal or psychiatric. While, as I 
repeat, these conditions are not uniform, they occurred with sufficient frequency 
to convince us that stricter statutory controls were necessary. A series of our 
recommendations are designed for that purpose. In counties and courts already 
concerned with the rights of the parties they will involve only minor changes in 
procedures; in the other counties and courts we hope that the introduction of 
reasonable procedural safeguards will result in increasing the effectiveness of 
the process for those minors and their parents who actually need the services of 
juvenile courts and probation officers, while freeing the public agencies from the 
burden of a caseload inflated by unnecessary references. None of our recom- 
mendations will detract from the basic informality which is inherent in juvenile 
court philosophy. 

(3) The California Juvenile Court Act is some 50 years old. It has been 
amended at each legislative session, but in a piecemeal fashion. The result is a 
statute which is, at times, inconsistent and at others incomplete. As part of our 
recommendations, we propose to present a redraft of the entire statute, so that 
the judges and others concerned can have a set of rules which are consistent 
both in philosophy and in terminology and which deal with the pressing prob- 
lems of mid-20th century California. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. KINGSLEY, DEAN, UNIVERSITY op 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LAW SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Kinestey. Thank you. 

I was asked to come here this afternoon to tell the committee some. 
thing of the California Special Study Commission on Juvenile Justice, 

of which I ama member. 

That commission was appointed by the Governor of California in 
1957, pursuant to the certain sections of our penal code, The executive 
order gave to the commission a broad charter, covering all phases of 
the subject of juvenile delinquency. 

At our first meeting, the commission decided that, in view of the 
limited time given it to study and report, originally 2 years, later 
extended for 1 additional year, and the funds available, its attention 
should be focused on one segment of this large problem. 

And while we recognize the importance of studies into prevention 
and detection of juvenile delinquency, and of studies into modes of 
treatment of discovered delinquents, howev er, those areas have re. 
ceived careful attention by other bodies and we felt that we could per- 
form the greatest service by limiting our study to the juvenile ood 
itself. 

As ultimately delimited, we have studied the official processes start: 
ing with the first contact between law enforcement personnel and the 
child and ending with the making of some form of judicial order for 
his treatment and hoped for rehabilitation. 

We made some preliminary study of the problem, the members of 
the commission were all people w tho had some modest expertise in 
the field from other work which they had done. We made some 

reliminary studies, then we called in about 50 technical people, pro- 
beaten officers, juvenile court judges, juvenile bureau officers, district 
attorneys, and we asked them to work with us to develop a question- 
naire to elicit information. They helped us on that. We got some 
questionn: uires together. We sent a field staff, which we borrowed 
largely from the youth authority out to talk to the actual field people 
in the 20 largest counties of the ‘State, which represent something like 
90 percent of our population. We sent mail questionnaires to similar 
people in the smaller counties. Incidentally, we got back response 
from over 95 percent of the people with whom we made initial con- 
tact, and my friends who conduct surveys tell me that that is some- 
thing remarkable. 

Chairman Hennrnos. It is indeed. 

Mr. Krnestry. We think it indicates both the concern of the people 
in California over this problem, and their great willingness to try to 
do something to improve our processes. 

We held public hearings a year ago in the five major cities of the 
State, with which people whom we had not been able to interview who 
told us what they thought, and their opinions. And the results of 
that we summed up in the first interim report, which I believe Mr. 
Bernstone has on file. 

We think, incidentally, that we have gathered more information 
about the working of juvenile courts in California than anybody ever 
succeeded in collecting before. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I might say, Dean Kingsley, while this com- 
mittee has an enormous interest in the juvenile court system and pro- 
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cedure, that we have held special hearings in New York City, and 
other places relating to, and Chicago, for example, relating just to 
‘yvenile court, and I wanted to assure you, sir, that this is not simply 
a matter of light-hearted consideration by us, either. 

Mr. Kinestey. I am sure it is not. 

Chairman Hennines. We have gone into it, and we are glad to have 
our contribution on that subject, also. 

Mr. Krnestey. Well, based on that information we put together 
during this past year, a set of draft recommendations, there were some 
33 in number. And in October we again reassembled our technical 
advisory group for 2 days, went over those recommendations with 
them. ‘Tt is a very rewarding experience. They were frank in telling 
us what they thought of them. Many of them we were happy to see 
they “= were good, some others they think this is fine, but wouldn’t 
work. They told us why they thought it wouldn’t work. In some 
there was some disagreement in basic philosophy. 

As a result of that very valuable help, we are now engaged in re- 
drafting those recommendations. I had hoped to have the current 
draft with me today, but apparently it is not yet off the mimeograph 
machine. I will see that your committee gets a copy. 

Chairman Henninos. If you will be good enough to forward it 
to us-——— 

Mr. Kinestey. When it is available. 

We hope to complete that job in time so that we can report to 
the special session of the legislature when it meets next spring 
with our recommendations. And we will, before we wind up, also 
prepare and present to the people of California a detailed sta- 
tistical report with all of our field data, with these charts and tables 
and things, so that other people who want to go on beyond where we 
go will have benefit of what we know. 

Now, a word or two, because obviously I can’t discuss with you this 
afternoon 33 recommendations, but a word or two of the basic con- 
cepts which thet report will reflect, things which we decided were the 
foundations of any good system of juvenile justice. 

First, we were immediately impressed by the fact that every person 
or organization we talked to complained of the excessive volume of 
cases with which they had to deal, and of the inadequate size of the 
staff with which to act. That is a problem not merely of money; this 
isa field in which great personal skill and careful training are required 
if effective results are to be accomplished by workers. And that kind 
of person simply doesn’t exist in large quantity. 

§0 that we felt that one approach then was to attempt to make 
some changes in the juvenile courts, and juvenile court laws so that 
these technically trained people could focus their major attention 
on the hard core of the Seals difficult cases of delinquency, and leave 
to other agencies where the staffing problem isn’t quite so acute, deal- 
ing with the cases which can be handled without this high degree of 
expertise. 

hairman Hennrnes. Yes. 
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Mr. Kincstey. Secondly, while in most of the counties of the State 
procedures were in force and followed which reasonably protected 
the individual rights of minors and their parents, still, we found what 
seemed to us far too many instances where only the most casual atten- 
tion was being paid to what seemed to us essential constitutional] 
rights. 

Now, the mere filing 

Chairman Henninos. I would say to you, that I happen to be chair. 
man of the Constitutional Rights Committee, too. We get into al] 
sorts of areas of consideration which embody philosophy, law, prac- 
ticability, and many other things, don’t we, Dean ? 

Mr. Kinestrey. We surely do. 

We found, for example, that the mere filing of the charges was 
taken as all the proof you needed of delinquency, where opportunity 
for the minor or his parents to explain the circumstances, to offer 
excuse was brushed aside, where treatment orders were being made 
without any support either factual or psychiatric. 

And while, as I say, that is certainly not uniform, I don’t want 
to suggest that that is what California justice overall looks like, 
It happened often enough. 

We thought a second thing that we had to do was tighten up some 
of the procedures to prevent this happening. 

Chairman Henninos. It certainly isn’t unique. 

Mr. Kinestey. I am afraid not. 

So, part of our recommendations come to that purpose. 

Now, in the counties where things are going along decently now, 
there will be relatively minor changes. In some counties they will, 
I suspect, be major. 

Chairman Henninos. Dean, may I ask this question? Are these 
courts of record ? 

Mr. Kinestey. That is one of the things which we hope to ac- 
complish. They are superior courts, and as such, courts of record. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Kinestey. In most of the counties there is no stenographic 
reporting of the procedures, which means that any attempt at ap- 
pellate review is, of course, a lost cause, you have no record to go 
up on. That is one of the things we hope to accomplish. 

We hope we can make more secure what our attorney general says 
is already the law, which is the right of the minor or his parents 
to be represented by counsel, if they so desire. The right to be sure 
that they have a right to call witnesses on their own behalf. 

Chairman Hennines. Do you think there is any question whatso- 
ever about that right under our Constitution, Dean Kingsley ? 

Mr. Krnestey. I haven’t. We have found judges, some judges in 
this State who—— 

Chairman Henninos. Trial judges? 

Mr. Kinastry. Trial judges. 

Chairman Henninas. Appellate? 

Mr. Kinestey. Not appellate. 

Chairman Hennrinos. You have no occasion ? 
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with the minor or to refer him to the criminal court, that this is an 
administrative decision which does not call for counsel. 

Chairman Henninos. That is right. 

Mr. Kinestry. I don’t agree with that. I had occasion to disagree 
with the appellate courts of California, or they with me. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Dean, I always heard you were a great con- 
stitutionist, you believe the Constitution of the United States means 
something, and should be enforced, and until modified or amended 
that we ought to live within the framework of our Constitution. 

Mr. Kinestey. I certainly do. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I am sure you do, sir. 

Mr. Krnestey. As I say, we have some proposals in that area. 

We think, incidentally, that none of the things we are proposing 
are proposals which will detract from the basic informality which 
juvenile court philosophy calls on. I see no reason why you can’t 
protect constitutional rights without going overboard in technicality. 

Our final purpose is somewhat more technical. Our California 
Juvenile Court Act is 50 years old. They amended it every session 
of the legislature, and not always with care for what has been done 
elsewhere. The result is that it is full of inconsistencies, and it is full 
of gaps in the light of modern conditions. So that one thing we 
propose to do is ultimately to present to the legislature a redraft of 
the entire statute, which will contain not only the changes we are 
recommending, but also the necessary straight law revision redrafting 
to give California what we think will be a modern consistent and 
workable statutory tool. If we can accomplish a reasonable part of 
that, I am sure my fellow members and I will think that 3 years of time 
will have been well spent and well repaid. 

Chairman Hennines. Judge, I would like to visit with you for the 
rest of the week, or if you had the time. 

Mr. Krnestey. If there is anything else—— 

Chairman Henntinos. Well, Judge, if 

Mr. Kinestry. If you were curious about that, I could tell you about 
it. 

Chairman Henntneos. Any of the reports that you have, we would 
be most grateful to have. 

Mr. Kinestry. We will be happy to see that you get them and are 
kept advised. 

Chairman Henninoes. Now I can understand even better than I did 
before why you are dean. You got right at the business, got down to 
the heart of it, and presented it most effectively, and at times elo- 
quently. 

Mr. Kinestry. You are most gracious, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Where eloquence was required, it struck home 
real hard. 

Dean, we appreciate very much your taking the time and trouble 
to come here to present your statement, and to appear before us today, 
sir. 

Mr. Kinestry. Thank you for giving me the opportunity, sir. 

Chairman Henntnos. I hope to see you again some other time. 

Thank you, Dean. 

The next witness is Mr. Dan Pursuit, who is deputy director of the 
Youth Studies Center, University of Southern California. 
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We are very glad to have you here this afternoon, Mr. Pursuit, 
You have been here throughout some of these hearings, I have noticed. 

Mr. Pursurr. Thank you very much, Chairman Hennings, it, is g 
pleasure to be with you this afternoon. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Mr. Pursuit has been deputy director of 
Youth Studies Center since 1958. From 1948 to 1958, he was director 
of the Delinquency Control Institute of the University of Southerp 
California. 

Mr. Pursuit, without further extension of introduction, we would 
be glad to have you testify in any manner that you see fit, and you 
may now proceed, if you will, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DAN G. PURSUIT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, YOUTH 
STUDIES CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Pursurr. We appreciate the opportunity of discussing with you 
the program of our Youth Studies Center at the University of South- 
ern California. 

With your permission we would like to submit our first annual report 
as part of the record. 

hairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Mr. Pursuit. I am 
now offering this document or report styled “University of Southern 
California, Youth Studies Center, First Annual Report, 1958-59,” 
Without objection it will be included and made a part of the file of 
these proceedings. Thank you, sir. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 44” and will 
be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Porsvurr. On July 1, 1958, we began operating with a 5-year 
grant of $700,000 from the Ford Foundation. 

My comments today are made as a staff member of the center and in 
no way express the current point of view of the Ford Foundation. 

The objectives of our center are as follows: 

1. To mobilize and coordinate the resources of the University of 
Southern California, and the resources of the community in order to 
study the complex problems of youth and contribute to the solutions 
of those problems. 

2. To focus on the needs of all children, but with special emphasis 
on the problems of delinquent and other forms of behavior. 

This will include the following: 

(a) Gaining deeper understanding through inner disciplinary re- 
search of the influences which engender socially acceptable behavior as 
well as those conditioning factors which engender delinquent behavior. 

(b) Measuring the effectiveness of current programs designed to 
help children with problems. 

(c) Developing through community demonstration, improved tech- 
nique of making early discovery of problem behavior, of obtaining 
early treatment, and of controlling and preventing antisocial conduct. 

(a) Creating desirable educational and training programs for per- 
sonnel in statistic youth serving agencies. 

3. To communicate this increased knowledge to personnel working 
with youth to elective officials and administrators as aids to them, and 
to the general public by means of appropriate communications media. 

The center is an integral part of the total university. 
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Since delinquency is such a complex problem we need the best crea- 
tive thinking of university faculty as well as lay and professional 
leaders in the community. 

Therefore, two advisory groups provide guidance for the center. 
One is the university committee composed of 11 heads of schools or de- 
partments with Dean Irving Melbo of the school of education serving 
as chairman and Dean Robert R. Kingsley as vice chairman. 

The other advisory group is the advisory council composed of 21 
lay and professional leaders in California who have long been con- 
cerned with youth welfare. Mr. Karl Holton, Los Angeles County 
Probation Officer and well-known national leader in corrections is the 
chairman. 

Dr. Henry Reining, Jr., heads the staff as director. He is also dean 
of the school of public administration. 

Other staff members include Dr. Kim Nelson, associate director of 
research; Mr. Albert Feldman, associate director in charge of com- 
munity demonstration division ; and Dr. Fred Shanley, senior research 
associate. 

There are three major divisions: research division, community dem- 
onstration division education and training division. 

Four faculty associates work part time with the center’s regular 
staff and come from the school of education, school of social work, 
department of sociology, department of psychology. 

Since we began, a great deal of joint planning has taken place be- 
tween our staff and members of the advisory groups. 

This teamwork relationship has resulted in a broad program outline 
and was instrumental in selecting Santa Monica as our demonstration 
community where we will focus our efforts. 

Santa Monica was selected because it is a representative community 
and it best met a list of 10 criteria for selection. Its leadership has 
been most cooperative and the school board has provided office space 
for the center in an elementary school. 

Mayor Ben Barnard of Santa Monica has appointed a mayor’s 
committee for youth consisting of 30 lay professional leaders in Santa 
Monica to work with the center. 

Weare now planning closely with Santa Monica leaders in develop- 
ing our broad program. 

As we face our challenge of activities in Santa Monica we are aware 
that our program must be creative as well as realistic if we are to serve 
as aresource for the western area of the Nation. 

We are also aware of the great need for research and action to go 
hand in hand in order to provide more scientific results. 

Our challenging question is: “What can the combined resources of 
a university and a community develop in the way of more practical 
and creative answers to youth problems, and which other communities 
can adapt for their own purposes ?” 

Wherever possible we hope to strengthen existing agencies rather 
than superimpose a new agency. The aim is to help better mobiliza- 
tion and Soe Ghaatien of existing resources. 

Before describing our specific projects in Santa Monica a few intro- 
ductory comments are in order. 

43113—60—pt. 5- 
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There are four major projects: a community study plus three action 
research projects. 

Each of the projects represents the joint planning efforts of uni- 
versity personnel and lay and professional persons in the community, 

All of the four projects will be interdisciplinary in nature combinin 
the contributions of sociologists, psychologists, educators, socia 
workers, and public administrators. 

Each of the action-research projects will represent an integrated 
study combining research aspects, action components and educational 
and training facets. 

The projects are at various stages of development. As each of the 
three action-research projects become crystallized in design, additional 
funds will be sought from a variety of sources including Ford Founda- 
tion for its implementation. 

Each action-research project will begin with a pilot research effort 
to obtain pertinent data upon which to build later action phases of 
the project. 


















































1. A COMMUNITY STUDY 


We are currently collecting data which will help us understand 
Santa Monica and which will serve as a base line for future develop- 
ments. This data will include pertinent historical information, popu- 
lation and housing trends, detailed statistics on juvenile delinquency, 
knowledge of how the community is now dealing with delinquent 
behavior, and information on youth serving resources such as the 
schools, recreation agencies, police department, probation department, 
and public and private social agencies. 


2. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 






This project will be concerned with the problem of how a community 
organizes its resources to deal with children from 6 to 12 years of age 
who are behaving in a socially disturbing manner but who have not 
yet been found delinquent by a juvenile court. 

We will be concerned with providing help to the individual child 
and his family as well as doing something constructive to identify 
and eliminate undesirable community conditions which tend to stimu- 
late antisocial behavior. 

Some of the key questions to which we are seeking answers are: 

Is it possible to prevent delinquency by making early identification 
of children behaving in a socially disturbing manner, and securing 
prompt referral to a treatment resource ? 

What is the role of citizens, merchants, the police, the schools, 
et cetera in this early discovery ? 

What are effective means of selecting children and families who 
need help, determining their treatment needs and obtaining agency 
cooperation for treatment ? 

What kind of treatment is most effective for different types of cases 
including the hard to reach, resistive parents ? 

Will an experimental group of treated cases show significantly 
better adjustments than a matched control group which does not 
receive treatment? 

How can undesirable or delinquency provoking community factors 
be identified and brought under control? 
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What is the role of both lay and professional leaders in dealing with 
undesirable community conditions and through what medium can they 
best coordinate their efforts ? 


Action 

1. We hope to develop an integrated program of deliquency pre- 
yention which would include the following: 

(a) An early identification unit to receive reports of cases from 
multiple sources. 

(5) A system of processing cases to select those needing treatment 
and to arrange case conferences or other methods to obtain agency 
acceptance of cases. 

(c) Quality treatment services using the reaching out type of case 
work and perhaps experimenting with group therapy. 

(2) Organization of a council enlisting lay and professional parti- 
cipation to study and take action to eliminate the negative community 
influences which condition delinquency. 


3. A STUDY OF THE USE OF AUTHORITY 


In this project we will seek to understand how a community is using 
authority in dealing with adolescents through its established institu- 
tions such as the schools, police department, juvenile court and proba- 
tion department, and its recreation agencies. Both the points of view 
of youths themselves and the adults in positions of authority will be 
sought. We will be looking for examples of both effective and ineffec- 
tive uses of authority as guides to future action. Pilot inquiries will 
be made in a school setting and in the probation department, Ad- 
ministrative use of authority within individual agencies will also be 
studied. 


Authority questions 

Why has the adjustment of youth to authority in our society become 
a progressively more serious problem ? 

Why is there an apparent increase in adolescent rebellious behavior 
toward such authority figures as teachers and police officers ? 

How do youth perceive such authority figures as the police officer, 
teacher, probation officer and juvenile court judge, and what do these 
perceptions imply for our agencies? 

What are effective and ineffective uses of authority by such per- 
sons as the police juvenile officer, the teacher, the probation officer who 
deal directly with youth? 

How do community factors condition the use of authority in such 
organizations as the schools, police department, probation department, 
juvenile court ? 

How do agencies representing different types of authority relate 
effectively to each other? 

Can scientific study identify a single set of guidance and control 
principles to be used by all types of authority figures in dealing with 
youth ? 

Action 

1. Develop a probation officer caseload using new ideas from study 
and compare its results with caseload using current practices. 

2. Similar comparative programs might be developed in school, 
police department, or institutional setting. 
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4. A STUDY OF CRITICAL FACTORS IN THE TRANSITION OF YOUTH Frow 
ADOLESCENCE TO MATURITY 


This project will be based in junior and senior high schools as we 
seek to identify the multiple factors which are critical in determinin 
the adjustment of adolescents. From various samples of youth, both 
well adjusted and various degrees of maladjustment, we will seek re- 
actions regarding those influences which they consider critical as 
either motivating toward approved behavior or stimulating toward 
unacceptable behavior. We will be particularly concerned with the 
school dropout problem and in the employment problems and oppor- 
tunities of youth. 

The attitudes, values, self concepts, goals and expectations of 
various samples of youth at different grade levels will also be studied. 
Critical factors questions 

In what ways do well adjusted youth differ from maladjusted youth 
in terms of needs, values, goals and self concepts and what are the 
implications for the youth serving agencies ? 

What specific experiences in the home, school and community ma- 
terially help youth toward a mature adjustment ? 

What specific influences do youth perceive as conditioning factors 
in antisocial behavior and what can the community do about them? 

How can the school better deal with maladjusted youth as well as 
provide more creative opportunities for the well adjusted ? 

What factors condtion dropping out of school and what can the 
school and community do to motivate more students to graduate? 

What can labor and management and other community groups do 
to provide meaningful employment opportunities for youth ? 
Action 

1. Special remedial class for aggressive acting out youth, using in- 
formation learned from study. 

2. Part-time work and part-time school programs emphasizing vo- 
cational guidance materials. 

This ends the prepared comments I have, Senator Hennings. I will 
be pleased to answer any questions. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Pursuit, I have many questions I would 
like to address to you, which I may do by mail. We have a number 
of witnesses here this afternoon, and I must unhappily for my own 
information forebear asking any questions. I will say to you, how- 
ever, that we would greatly appreciate your sending to us as much 
material as this study progresses, and send it to the United States 
Senate, Juvenile Delinquency Committee, Washington, D.C. That 
is all the address it needs to have. If you will be good enough to 
keep in touch with us, we will endeavor to keep in touch with you. 
We will be in turn happy to give you all of our printed hearings, if 
you haven’t some of them already. Have you any of them? 

Mr. Poursurr. Yes, we have, sir. 

Chairman Henninoes. You will find an enormous interest through- 
out the country in the hearings when we send them voluntarily to a 
great many institutions and organizations, and colleges and so on. 
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So again thank you very much for your painstakingly prepared 
statement, and may I on behalf of the committee wish you success, 
progress, and the arrival upon some substantial conclusion as a result 
of your labors. 

itr. Pursuit. Thank you very much. You can rest assured that 
we will work closely with you, and send you all of our reports. 

Chairman Hennines. I will deeply appreciate it. Thank you very 
much for coming, Mr. Pursuit. 

The next witnesses will testify I understand coordinately, as it 
were, they are Mr. Dwight Lyons, assistant superintendent of the 
auxiliary division of the Los Angeles City Schools, and the other 
witness is Mr. E. A. Tr canquada, supervisor of the boys welfare 
branch of the Los Angeles City Schools. 

I might say that we have been into the school problems generally. 
I didn’t see you come in. I want to welcome you. We are very 
happy indeed to have you with us. 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. I want to say to you that we have inquired 
of the school situation in many places we have been, and we are 
indeed very fortunate that you are willing to come to us today to 
give us your observations about some of the problems confronting us 
and perhaps some of the solutions or partial solutions, or attempt ed 
solutions which have been made by you gentlemen in this exceedingly 
important w ork. 

So, at this time I will ask you, Mr. Lyons, and you, Mr. Tranquada 
to proceed in your own fashion, and give us such information as 
you in your own judgment consider to be useful and important to us. 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you very much, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF DWIGHT LYONS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
AUXILIARY DIVISION, LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Lyons. Gentlemen, members of the committee, our remarks 
will be directed primarily at the efforts of the school system to be 
effective in the prevention and control of delinquency as we attempt 
to train the youth of the community who come to our schools. 

I might at this point say that I have some material here that will 
include my own remarks, and Mr. Tranquada’s remarks plus a con- 
siderable amount of material from other departments such as our 
guidance department, indicating the type of efforts that we put forth 
in the school system. 

Chairman Henninas. Thank you very much, Mr, Lyons. I am 
now handing to counsel a document which is titled “P revention and 
Control of Delinquency in the Public Schools,” which Mr. Lyons has 
presented. I ask that it be made a part of the file of these 
proceedings. 

Thank you, sir. 

a are just formal things, Mr. Lyons, in order to get them in 
the file 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, and 51,” and read as follows:) 
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Exutsir No. 45 
PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DELINQUENCY IN THE PusBLic ScHoors 


Submitted by Dwight E. Lyons, assistant superintendent, Auxiliary Services 
Division, Los Angeles City Schools 


We, in the Los Angeles city school system, are vitally interested in the pre- 
vention and control of delinquency among the many thousands of boys and 
girls who attend the public schools. 

It will be recognized that the primary obligation of the board of education 
is to furnish the best possible educational program for the youth of the com- 
munity. Experience has taught us, however, that some children are unable 
to take full advantage of their educational opportunities because of certain 
personal or social problems. The school system, therefore, provides specia] 
services which are designed to help the individual pupil who is having difficulty 
in making satisfactory adaptation to home, school, or society. It is a well 
established fact that many of the youth who are currently wards of the juvenile 
court and placed under the supervision of the county probation department or 
State youth authority were first discovered as nonconformists by an elementary 
classroom teacher. We believe, thoroughly, that early detection and treatment 
of social adjustment problems is the most effective method of preventing de- 
linguency. The efforts of teachers are supplemented by school counselors, 
psychometrists, and psychologists who, working with the child and parents, 
help to determine if the difficulties are of an academic nature or center chiefly 
around native ability. The school doctor and nurse look into the health history 
of the child to see if there may be some relationship to current behavior. The 
child welfare and attendance worker or school social worker confers with the 
child, the parents, and others in the home and community to determine if there 
are deviations in personal or family relationships. In each instance, these 
people take responsibility for initiating appropriate followup action. 

The PTA Child Guidance Clinic is another source of assistance to which 
school personnel may refer the more seriously disturbed pupils for diagnosis 
and treatment. 

The above-mentioned services represent a teamwork approach to the causes 
of problems among schoolchildren. It is difficult to measure the extent to 
which these services actually prevent or help to control delinquency but with- 
out question, their influence is significant. 

At this point, it should be noted that even though many potential delinquents 
are identified in the class room at an early age, we find that adequate treat- 
ment services are unavailable for some types of cases. This is particularly 
true of the child who is disturbed by home or family relationships over which 
the school has no control. 

The education code of the State of California does not permit public schools 
to provide treatment services as such. A limited type of treatment can be 
given under the guise of counseling, but where pupils problems are of such a 
nature that long-term treatment is indicated, the schools make referrals to 
other public or private agencies if available. 

There is frequently a considerable lapse of time between the identification 
of the potential delinquent and the point at which help becomes available. 
Because the elementary child is often quite young and small when the first 
signs of maladjustment appear, his parents may attach no urgency to the situa- 
tions and he, therefore, may drift along for several years during which time 
his habit patterns are becoming more fixed. As he reaches adolescence and at 
the same time enters the more complex organization of the secondary schools, 
our records indicate that it is at this point when the greatest number of cases 
become acute and require immediate action of some kind. It is obvious that 
this may be too late in many instances for constructive help. The records of 
law enforcement agencies will substantiate this point. 

The type of youngsters we are referring to here are those who are very likely 
to act out their problems in various kinds of antisocial behavior and may be 
easy prey for the narcotics pusher. Most of them drop out of school before 
or about the time they become involved in the use of narcotics. 

The question which naturally arises at this point is: How can we prevent this 
from happening to young people? And I am not sure that we know the answer. 
During the past 25 years, great strides have been made in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of man’s physical ills, and preventive medicine is an accepted practice. But 
we have not kept pace in our research efforts to understand man’s social ills. We 
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actually know very little about human behavior. We cannot diagnose the causes 
of ill behavior and prescribe treatment as is done in the field of medicine. Our 
society is greatly in need of scientific research to further our knowledge and under- 
standing of human relations. There are some encouraging signs however, a well- 
known foundation is sponsoring a youth studies center locally which we hope will 
contribute much to our understanding of the children who do not make satis- 
factory social adjustment to school. Some other projects are underway to deter- 
mine how the public schools may play a more effective part in the prevention of 
delinquency through early detection and treatment. 

Aside from the need for more basic research, we feel the need of more adequate 
family casework services administered by agencies that do not have to wait for 
the client to appear voluntarily. Many of our agency referrals fall through the 
cracks when intake policy is on the voluntary basis. 

Some national studies have shown that one-fourth of the families produce 
three-fourths of the children who create serious problems in the school and com- 
munity. More aggressive action is required to cope with what might be termed 
the “hard core” of our society. 


Exuisit No. 46 


Los ANGELES Ciry SCHOOLS 


The committee has been given an outline of the efforts of the Los Angeles city 
schools in the early identification of the delinquent. I would like to discuss fur- 
ther our efforts to help these pupils. 

The Los Angeles city schools, during the spring semester of 1958, conducted a 
survey regarding the number of pupils who might be classified as potentially 
delinquent, through their behavior in the classroom. Teachers were asked 
through a questionnaire the number of pupils they believed to be having serious 
problems. Such identification is difficult even by experts in the field of child 
psychiatry. In order to make the results of this survey as accurate as possible, 
teachers were asked to identify two types of children whom they believed showed 
sigus of emotional disturbance. 

Type 1. Children who showed signs of severe disturbance and who should 
be referred for special help. 

Type 2. Those children whose behavior necessitated a disproportionate 
share of teacher time or who required other special attention. 

In order to help teachers in identifying pupils, some examples of the types of 
behavior which would be clues to such identification were suggested as guidelines: 

Few social contacts ; reluctant to speak or play with other children. 
Classroom behavior unusually withdrawn; nonparticipating. 
extremely compliant; submissive, overdependent. 

Learning problems not due to lack of ability but to emotional difficulty. 
Very aggressive; hostile, potential danger to others. 

Disregard of and persistent, open defiance of rules. 

Recurrent absences from school, apparently unwarranted ; truancy. 

The summary of these reports by teachers at the elementary and secondary 
level revealed that 2.4 percent, or between 2 and 3 out of every 100 pupils could be 
classified as type 1. 

Pupils who were reported by teachers as type 2 number 7.5 percent or between 
7 or 8 out of every 100 pupils. It was felt that these children could be helped 
through the use of services within the school. 

I would like to discuss some of the resources available. The teacher is the 
first line of help through her guidance and careful grouping of the child’s social 
environment at school as much as feasible and through remedial reading and 
other remedial helps. She thus helps in the early identitication. She may refer 
such children for additional help to the school principal, who may ask further 
help from the school counselor, functioning as the school psychologist, to make a 
thorough study of the child to determine causes of the problem and help through 
possible adjustment in the school program, mental health techniques, and a 
supportive role for the teacher. The counselor may ask for further help through 
the school guidance team which includes, in addition to the counselor, the school 
nurse, school doctor, and the child welfare and attendance worker, functioning 
as the school social worker. The school nurse and school doctor are concerned 
about the mental health of the child as well as his physical health and submit 
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complete health reports of the child. The child welfare and attendance worker 
attempts to discover the underlying cause and may be of help to the pupil by: 
1. Working directly with the child through interviews with him; 
2. Working directly with the parent through visits and conferences in the 
home; 
3. Planning with other members of the school guidance team; and 
4. Working with private and public agencies, such as family service 
agencies, mental health clinics, police and probation departments. 

While some referrals may require only single contacts others may call for 
extensive planning and activity in a helping process sustained over severa] 
months. 

In the secondary area the school guidance team includes the administrator 
in the school, the counselor, the teacher, the nurse, and the child welfare and 
attendance worker. The services would be the same as performed at the 
elementary level. 

Within the secondary area transfers are available to other junior and senior 
high schools for these students. A student may attend as many as two or three 
schools in furtherance of their adjustment. In the central area of Los Angeles 
there are two special schools for boys with emphasis on remedial and vocational 
work and three special schools for girls with the same type of program. If 
the pupil is still in need of further help referrals are made to community agen. 
cies, and if this does not succeed a final effort is made to secure the help of the 
juvenile court. The county probation department has established a series of 
camps for boys and the juvenile court may place wards of the court in these 
camps. State facilities are also available for wards of the court. 

Boys and girls, ranging in years from 13 to 17, who are released from State, 
county, and some private institutions, need a special orientation when they re 
turn to public school. Frequently they are released to their own homes in the 
same community where they lived prior to placement at the institution. Indi- 
vidual interviews with the boys’ and girls’ welfare supervisors in the central 
office of the child welfare and attendance branch are arranged for as soon 
after the student’s release as possible. Every effort is made to help the child 
in his acceptance of a new school environment. Conferences with the vice 
principals follow, at which time the student’s progress within the institution 
and the remedial help received there is discussed in detail. Suggestions are 
made as to what might be anticipated in the way of public school adjustment 
of the returnee. 

A year’s follow-up study of 311 boy returnees reveals that approximately 42 
percent have satisfactorily adjusted to the school program; 30 percent have 
dropped out of school; 2 percent are attending adult school; 8 percent are still 
in school but have unsatisfactory records; 5 percent have been returned to 
custody. The remaining 13 percent includes those who have been transferred 
to special schools, left the city, secured work permits, or graduated from high 
school. 

A similar study of 125 girl returnees reveals that 45 percent have made satis- 
factory adjustment in school; 34 percent have dropped out of school; 4 percent 
have graduated from high school; 4 percent ran away, and the remainder were 
sent to special schools, never enrolled in high school, or moved out of the city. 

Special classes designed to meet the needs of pupils with special problems serve 
as a means of preventing delinquency from developing. Classes offered at the 
secondary school are as follows: 

1. Honors classes in academic work for students in the top 5 percent of 
intellectual ability. 

2. Special classes in mathematics, English, social studies, and science for 
the intellectually more capable pupils. 

3. Special leadership classes for pupils who have shown potential leader- 
ship and wish to participate in such a capacity in student body activities. 

4. Special classes in English, social studies, and mathematics for slow 
learning pupils. 

5. Special training classes for mentally retarded pupils. 

6. Remedial reading classes for pupils not mentally retarded who show 
significant discrepancies between achievement and expectancy. 

7. Remedial mathematics classes for pupils other than mentally retarded 
who show significant discrepancies between achievement and expectancy. 

8. Foreign adjustment classes for pupils who cannot communicate in the 
English language adequately. 
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9. Social adjustment classes for pupils who need particular help in mak- 
ing social adjustments. 

10. Speech correction classes for pupils handicapped by speech difficulties 
which interfere with oral communication. 

11. Corrective physical education classes for pupils whose health or 
physical condition is such that they require a special program of physical 
education. 

12. Schools for the crippled and delicate for pupils so handicapped by 
physical conditions that they cannot attend a regular school. , 

Special programs are planned to meet the needs of pupils evidencing some 
kind of problems. Such pupils may be counseled to participate in school activi- 
ties such as interest clubs, committee work in the classrooms, services in the 
cafeteria or student store, or the recreational program of the youth services 
activities. These pupils may be scheduled into classes with selected teachers 
who are best able to work with the special problems of the pupils. The pupil 
also may be programed away from other students who exert a bad influence on 
him. Other times it may be necessary to shorten the school day or lessen the 
amount of academic work or counsel the pupil into a program of work experience 
supplementing the schoolday, in order to improve his adjustment. His daily 
schedule may be so planned that he is enrolled into classes which are of 
particular interest to him or which capitalize on a special talent that he may 

ave. 

, The opportunity available to the schools to participate in the coordinating 
councils of their areas and particularly to participate in the case conference 
committee, makes it possible to coordinate the work of the school with the work 
of other agencies in the community to prevent pupils from developing into 
juvenile delinquents. 

These then are some of the areas in which the Los Angeles city schools are 
attempting to identify and help those children who may be potential delinquents. 


Exuipit No. 47 


Los ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


The primary responsibility of the child welfare and attendance branch is to 
help elementary and secondary school children whose adjustment difficulties, 
originating in the home and community, interfere with their making use of the 
educational opportunities available to them. Children are referred by the prin- 
cipal or his delegate to the branch because of problems in attendance, behavior, 
social adjustment, academic adjustment, health, home and community relation- 
ships—any of which may portend serious difficulties in later life. 

Early referrals of pupils exhibiting symptoms can be a preventive measure. 
Assistant supervisors recognize the need to help the child when his problems 
first become manifest, and whenever feasible schedule regular case work time 
at elementary schools. 

In processing a referral from a school the assistant supervisor, as a member 
of the guidance team, attempts to discover the underlying causes for the diffi- 
culties and to help the pupil toward optimum adjustment in school. Helping 
the pupil may involve: (1) working directly with the child through interviews 
with him, (2) working directly with the parent through visits and conferences 
in the home, (3) planning with other school personnel, (4) contacts with em- 
ployers of pupils, (5) working with private and public community agencies such 
as family service agencies, mental health clinics, police and probation depart- 
ments. While some referrals may require only single contacts others may call 
for extensive planning and activity in a helping process sustained over several 
months. 

Statistically these ways of helping children are classified as “Actions taken.” 
Figures for the 1958-59 school year, according to school divisions, through which 
referrals were made, are as follows: 


Number of 
Educational division : actions taken 
PON, oii il et ee eh 72, 590 
eee i SE i Gh ee ee eae 198, 285 


IIIT ~ siesta tascam a gtaliaaaaimaaa le 270, 875 
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A total of 76,639 referrals for pupil personnel services were received during 
the 1958-59 school year, representing 27,366 individual children served by the 
child welfare and attendance branch. The reasons for referrals and number of 
referrals made for each of these reasons is indicated in the following table: 


Reasons for referrals 


vv O_O 








Boys Girls Total 

Absent. ___. i idesk= cp} a bhpee bigieed EMA a padtconseonascetge 24, 128 20, 019 44, 147 
Habitually tardy ; ; Same ee ee 309 307 616 
Behavior __ ne aan oeeen ees 4, 902 2, 895 7, 797 
Not enrolled___- iz buds ~-+--+- 3, 661 3, 658 7,319 
Information.____--.--- a wen senso bmeenane cede ~ssnes 3, 659 2, 732 6, 391 
Service......- : ‘ as --<- 5, 773 4, 596 10, 369 

Nts tse pe eres 8 sina S abt theih ink Sd ws thee 42, 482 | 34,207 | 76,639 





While the child welfare and attendance branch considers any of the above 
classes of referrals important, those of primary significance to a study of juvenile 
delinquency would be categorized as: Absent, habitually tardy, behavior, and 
service. 

PUPILS SERVED BY CHILD WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE BRANCH 


The following are illustrations of the types of referrals made under the six 
headings listed above: “Reasons for referrals”. 





Absent 
Number of referrals: 
hcl te acl Glia wg ict acti ink ein a eames 24, 128 
aa a le a accel Saracen aanaEe 20, 019 
RI, eicicica gin catassSuocagco iia eens aa Na ect cg asin sb bibaiaesa data 44, 147 


A pupil referred as “Absent” is a boy or girl who may be: 
1. Chronically absent. 
2. Known or suspected to be truant. 
3. Out of school because of financial, medical, or legal problems involving 
the parents. 
4. Kept home by the parent without good cause. 
5. Refusing to come to school, according to the parent. 


Habitually tardy 
Number of referrals: 


ate ai a lik cl dali lined dit heals bec ibeiiihiplceiniine renin gae 309 
cial ich Secale esha baie alee eceaghllan academe allt Sahn biplane ai teach 7 
ID i ns haa stillness nial les egal ccnanciatpicaliaiiteaieglapiitie 616 


Children referred under this category are pupils who are tardy repeatedly 
and unable to change this pattern of habitual tardiness after the school’s usual 
measures for such a problem have been tried. 


Behavior 
Number of referrals: 


These referrals are for boys and girls whose unsatisfactory school behavior 
seems to be a reaction to factors in their home and community life. Such 
behavior interferes with their school adjustment and may be indicated by: 

1. Acting out aggressively toward school personnel or classmates; i.é., 
lying, cheating, stealing, destroying property, being sullen, resentful. 

2. Exhibiting a tendency to withdraw, difficulty in forming relationships 
or participating in activities, being shy, quiet, secretive, seclusive, or hostile. 
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Service 
umber of referrals : 
” IO wi ci cesses cine desiree ences nam inti anne ineeneg tenn toetcnlcen aenihinesenihaeenenen aienenaeencbenie 5, 773 
Gizle, -- 22 in ren pee een anne eee nee 4, 596 
OND, sss tne ton bh ms se add Seen pein Micador oho dn sabes 10, 369 


Under the category of “Service” are cases involving many different kinds of 
help from the child welfare and attendance branch as requested by school 
administrators, parents, pupils, relatives, other interested individuals, and com- 
munity agencies. The following are typical of this type of referral from a school 

urce : 
oA 1. Pupil’s school adjustment is poor socially and academically. 

2. Pupil needs help in interpretation of work permit regulations and in 
referral for employment services. 

8. Pupil is requesting to drop out of school. 

4. Girl is pregnant. 

5. Neighbors have reported that the pupil is unsupervised after school and 
is causing trouble in the neighborhood. 

6. A community problem is affecting the school adjustment of pupils. 

7. The school is requesting help with parents who are uncooperative, 
hostile, antagonistic; who are too fearful to come to school for a conference 
or have been unable to comply with a request from the school. 

8. Suspension or exclusion is being considered. 

9. School is concerned about home conditions of pupil because the behavior, 
conversation, or appearance of the pupil points to possible neglect, cruelty, 
or mistreatment by a parent, or to a lack of food or material needs in the 
home. 

The following are typical referrals initiated by out-of-school sources: 

1. Parent requests help in a referral to a community agency for problems 
relating to child care, legal situations, marital difficulties, parent-child 
relationships, finances, employment, recreation, youth groups, psychiatric 
needs, child supervision, or child placement. 

2. A community agency requests information concerning the school adjust- 
ment and home conditions of a pupil. 

3. Los Angeles County Probation Department or Los Angeles Police 
Department requests help in making plans for a pupil who is being brought 
to the attention of the juvenile court. 

4. Juvenile police request a followup on contacts they have had with a 
pupil and parent. 

5. Reports received from community sources indicating investigations are 
needed with respect to sale of obscene literature and tobacco to minors, com- 
plaints of loitering, child molestation, pupil thefts in shopping areas, viola- 
tions of work permit regulations. 


Not enrolled 
Number of referrals: 





DG ences Cee, See Ee ee eee 3, 661 
Oia li teuenlea cng ea Re ar gs ee ee 8, 658 
iE ek ee ee oN ee ee ea eee ae 7,319 


These referrals are made when a pupil, whose enrollment was anticipated 
through information received from schools either within or outside of the Los 
Angeles City districts fails to enroll. 





Information 
Number of referrals: 
DI scan sins exciting tal ici Sle acta ate alia Eee ae ee ee 3, 659 
NOI icici nani dein gsi lca clea pc an ina ae 2, 732 
ON i 5s bicentennial aA ca aaa a eect 6, 391 


Referrals classified under “Information” entail accounting types of activity on 
the part of the assistant supervisor, such as verifying an address, verifying that 
pupil has moved, verification of legal residence, or obtaining parental signature. 
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REQUESTS FOR LEGAL ACTION 


One of the functions of the child welfare and attendance branch is the pre- 
parations of requests for legal action by the juvenile court in behalf of minors 
under 16 years of age, as provided by section 700 of the Welfare and Institutions 
Code, under subdivision J. These are the children habitually truant, who in 
spite of the resources within the Los Angeles city school system, seem unable 
to make a satisfactory adjustment, and for whom schools request the help of the 
juvenile court. 

The request for legal action is initiated by the local school administrator ana 
is completed by the assistant supervisor of boys or girls welfare prior to it 
being taken to probation department intake. When accepted by probation in- 
take, a legal petition is filed, a court date set, and a deputy probation officer 
assigned. The assistant supervisor of attendance is required to be present at 
the court hearing. 

During the school year 1958-59, 74 requests for legal action were filed with 
the juvenile court under subdivision J. Asa result, 72 children were made wards 
of the juvenile court; the remaining 2 children moved out of the court’s juris. 
diction. Forty-three were returned to their homes under the supervision of 
the probation department; 27 were placed outside of their homes. Of these 27 
there were 7 sent to institutions, 1 to a foster home, 1 to live with a relative, 
psychiatric study was ordered for 1, 1 is awaiting placement, and 1 ran away. 
For the 15 remaining children, placement was ordered. However, the action 
was delayed pending another trial at home. 


REQUESTS FOR NONCOURT INVESTIGATIONS 


In addition, there are cases when the schools find it necessary to ask for 
the help of the probation officer for children who are in need of protective 
services, but who do not fall under subdivision J of the Welfare and Institu- 
tions Code. This noncourt investigation procedure is identical to that of the 
request for legal action, except at the point of intake, a petition is not filed, 
The probation officer makes an investigation and decides on the disposition. 

During the school year 1958-59, 21 noncourt investigations were requested. 
Of these, six are pending; one was returned home; one case was closed; no 
action was taken on four, and five moved out of our jurisdiction. Petitions were 
filed in behalf of the remaining four, of which, two were placed in institutions, 
one was made a ward of the court, and psychiatric study was ordered for one, 
who was placed on probation. 


VIOLATIONS OF PROBATION 


The child welfare and attendance branch, acting as an agent for the schools 
of the city, also requested the filing of three violations of probation during the 
school year 1958-59. Of these three, one case is pending; one was returned to 
an institution, one was ordered to be in school or placement will be ordered. 


CITY ATTORNEY AND DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


There are a few occasions when parents of pupils keep their children out of 
school repeatedly. When all efforts to help a parent fail, the case may be re- 
ferred to the city attorney when the family resides in the city or to the district 
attorney when the family resides in the county of Los Angeles. 

During the school year 1958-59, four cases were referred to the city attorney's 
office and two cases were referred to the district attorney’s office. The city 
attorney held informal hearings with the parents of two of these pupils; one 
case was dismissed, and one complaint was issued. Of the two cases referred 
to the district attorney’s office, one complaint was issued, and the district attor- 
ney held an informal hearing with the parents of the other pupil. 


OTHER COURT HEARINGS 


When pupils on probation become habitual truants from school, a request to 
place the pupil on calendar for a hearing is asked of the probation department. 
Assistant supervisors of attendance are requested to be present at these hearings. 
During the school year 1958-59, the assistant supervisors of attendance attended 
59 of these. 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY THE JUVENILE COURT AND THE COUNTY PROBATION 
DEPARTMENT TO THE LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


Copies of the petitions filed and sustained in juvenile court and dispositions 
made by the presiding judge for pupils residing within the Los Angeles city 
school district boundaries are received by this branch. The information in 
the petitions is frequently pertinent to a pupil’s school adjustment. Through 
the attendance areas this information is accessible to principals and vice- 
principals of the schools involved. The attendance areas are advised of the 
subdivision under which the petition is filed and the date of the court hearing 
through a “Notice of Hearing Date” form which is forwarded them by the 
central office of this branch. It is expected that the assistant supervisors of 
the child welfare and attendance branch relay this information to the schools 
and assist in any way it seems advisable the pupil, school, and probation de- 
partment. In order that the judge of the juvenile court may have a more 
complete understanding of the minor before rendering a decision on the petition, 
a report of the pupil’s school adjustment is sent to the probation department by 
the pupil’s school. This report becomes part of the juvenile court files. 

During the school year 1958-59, approximately 8,428 of these petitions 
were received. 

ENTRIES AND RELEASES FROM JUVENILE HALL 


The central office of this branch is advised daily of the Juvenile Hall entries 
and releases of Los Angeles city school pupils. A form, “Confidential Juvenile 
Hall Information”, containing the name of pupil, birth date, date of entry or 
release and to whom released, is forwarded to the registrar of secondary 
schools and principal of elementary schools in an envelope marked “Personal”. 
During the school year 1958-59, there were approximately 4,737 entries and 
releases from Juvenile Hall reported to our schools. 


PLACEMENTS FROM INSTITUTIONS 


Boys and girls, ranging in years from 13 to 17, who are released from State, 
county, and some private institutions, need a special orientation when they 
return to public school. Frequently they are released to their own homes in 
the same community where they lived prior to placement at the institution. 
Individual interviews with the boys’ and girls’ welfare supervisors in the 
central office of the child welfare and attendance branch are arranged for as 
soon after the student’s release as possible. Every effort is made to help the 
child in his acceptance of a new school environment. Conferences with the vice- 
principals follow, at which time the student’s progress within the institution and 
the remedial help received there is discussed in detail. Suggestions are made as 
to what might be anticipated in the way of public school adjustment of the 
returnee. 

A year’s followup study of 311 boy returnees reveals that approximately 42 
percent have satisfactorily adjusted to the school program; 30 percent have 
dropped out of school; 2 percent are attending adult school; 8 percent are still 
in school but have unsatisfactory records; 5 percent have been returned to 
custody. The remaining 13 percent includes those who have been transferred to 
special schools, left the city, secured work permits, or graduated from high 
school. 

A similar study of 125 girl returnees reveals that 45 percent have made satis- 
factory adjustment in school; 34 percent have dropped out of school; 4 percent 
have graduated from school; 4 percent ran away, and the remainder were sent 
to special schools, never enrolled in high school, or moved out of the city. 

Listed below are the number of boys and girls returned from various institu- 
tions and camps who were referred to this office. 


California Youth Authority 


Boys Girls 
Nelles School for Boys......-----. C2 Lien Gets on cncen ue 34 
Paso Robles School for Boys_-----. 109 | Ventura School for Girls__.__.____--- 27 
Preston School of Industry-_.---- 100 | Southern Reception Center____._-- 6 
I a 17 — 
Southern Reception Center__.... 12 I ise skinicpisicnininincintp lsibatiidcnanignaiiol 67 
I es ei Sa ei) eh, cole saat 10 
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Los Angeles County Probation Department 


Boys Girls 
Dorestry.: CAMPS. 25 cee sisciwinive BOOT TR RRBs alien 15 
Juvenile Hall................---2--< St] Mi Retire.......2..22 24 
Biseniiun GCenbtets._.nnnnicnacane 4} Convent of Good Shepherd________ 9 
COMING titan icine CemeINe sn Se 6 
I ai etic stsittiemtniee ccna 31 oh 

_—— TUE, cits ok ctieddlee 54 

Total 2058-50. 555s ak. 457 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


When an individual or a company applies for a license to operate an undesir- 
able business in close proximity to a school, it is the responsibility of the Child 
Welfare and Attendance Branch to conduct an investigation. Such businesses jn- 
clude liquor stores, pool halls, bowling alleys, carnivals, amusement parks, ete, 

If the facts indicate that the business will be detrimental to the best interests 
of children in that community, a protest is filed with the proper governmenta] 
agency and denial of the license is requested. 

The final decision regarding licenses to sell alcoholic beverages rests with the 
Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control. The Police Commission determines 
whether licenses shall be granted for the other types of business mentioned 
above. 

The following table indicates the number of investigations and the results of 
protests filed during the past year: 





Number of 
applications 


| | 


Number of Number of | Number 








Number of | Number of 























investiga- protests |withdrawn| hearings protests cases 
| tions filed after | Sustained pending 
| protest | 
ee re ee ae, ve “ eae be 
Department of alcoholic bev- | | 
erase comtrol..........<.....| 36 21 7 | il 6 | l 
Police commission... _--------- | 2 | 2 0 | 2 2 | 0 
Total, 1958-59.........-- 38 | 23 7 | 13 | 8 | 1 
t 


PREGNANT GIRLS 


The supervisor of girls’ welfare counsels with parents of unwed pregnant 
girls of school age who call the branch, seeking help in planning for the care 
and education of these girls. Community resources may be discussed or re 
ferrals completed to agencies as indicated. Similarly, calls are received from 
parents or girls who wish to plan for continuance of school, after the birth 
of the child. 

When a medical exemption form has been completed by a doctor regarding 
pregnancy, it is forwarded to the central office of this branch. For statistical 
purposes a file of these exemptions is maintained. During the school year 
1958-59, 190 copies of these exemptions were received. 


Exurisit No. 48 
Los ANGELES O1rry Boarp oF EDUCATION—DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


I. Identification of these children at an early age, preferably at the kinder- 
garten or primary grades is essential. 
Il. Prevent maladjustment by satisfying emotional and intellectual needs. 
The teacher and principal must understand the emotional and intellectual 
needs and adjust the school program to the child as feasible. 
1. Provide effective climate for learning. 
(a) Create desirable school climate. 
(b) Provide learning experiences based on established principles of 
learning. 
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(c) Plan a functional room environment. 
(d) Provide good school organization, ie., proper grouping. 
9. Offer a well-balanced program involving both expressive, nonverbal 
and the verbal, academic type of activity. 

III. Causes of deviate behavior must be analyzed by the school guidance 
team—the teacher, principal, counselor, nurse, doctor, and child welfare and 
attendance supervisor, as well as the child guidance clinics. 

IV. Attempts to correct and compensate for causes of misbehavior. 

Done through teacher guidance and careful grouping. 
Control child’s social environment at school as much as possible. 

Vy. Provide school aid outside the regular classroom. 

Remedial reading rooms. 
Other remedial help. 
Welfare rooms. 
VI. Referral to community agencies. 
P.T.A. Clinics. 
Community agencies such as church and welfare, ete. 


ROLE OF ELEMENTARY COUNSELOR IN PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


1. Helps with early identification of predelinquent child, including needs of 
child, possible adjustments in school program, mental health techniques, sup- 
portive role for teacher. 

2. Helps with referral to appropriate school resource such as remedial read- 
ing, diagnostic center, PTA child guidance center, and to community agencies. 

3. Gives interim help until referral is completed. 

4. Suggests mental health practices in the classroom which may be both pre- 
ventive measures and means of containing the predelinquent. Teachers’ hand- 
pook, “Guidance in Elementary Schools,” provides available resource. 

5. Maintains contact with community resources. 

6. Follows up with pupil where indicated. 

7. Provides inservice training help to teachers in understanding maturational 
and psychological needs of children and providing a satisfying and productive 
environment. 

8. Makes a thorough study of child to determine problem and possible causes 
in cooperation with other members of the psychological team. 


Survey of emotionally disturbed pupils 

During the past few years, educators have been concerned about the increase 
in the number of mentally ill persons throughout the Nation. Much of this con- 
cern is centered around the apparent increase in emotionally disturbed children 
of school age. Recently, several reports have indicated that 1 child out of every 
10 in school today will need to go to a mental hospital sometime during his life 
because of a mental or emotional disorder. If these estimates are valid, they are 
indeed alarming. 

The recent legislative session in California appropriated funds in order to 
study the problem of the emotionally disturbed pupil throughout the State of 
California. At the present time, there is also a countywide study in Los 
Angeles regarding the extent of the problem of emotionally disturbed children 
and adults and the available resources for their treatment. 

That this problem has been recognized by the board of education and staff 
members is seen in added services during the past several years, which have 
provided for an increase in the number of social adjustment rooms, in the coun- 
seling staff at the elementary and secondary school levels, and in the staff at 
the PTA school guidance centers. 

As a result of interest on a local, statewide, and national level, the Los Angeles 
City Schools, during the spring semester 1958, conducted a survey regarding 
the number of pupils who might be classified as emotionally disturbed. Teach- 
ers responded to a questionnaire which asked them to report for each classroom 
the number of pupils they believed to be emotionally disturbed. True identifica- 
tion of emotionally disturbed children is difficult, even by specialists trained in 
child psychiatry. In order to make the results of this survey as accurate as 
possible, teachers were asked to identify two types of children whom they 
believed showed signs of emotional disturbance. 

Type 1: Children who are severely emotionally disturbed and have been or 
should be referred for psychiatric help. 
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Type 2: Children who are not severely disturbed but whose behavior neces. 
sitates a disproportionate share of teacher time or requires other specia) 
attention. 

In order to further help teachers in identifying pupils, some examples of the 
types of behavior which would be clues to the identification of emotionally dis. 
turbed were used as guide lines: 

Few social contacts; reluctant to speak or play with other children, 

Classroom behavior unusually withdrawn; nonparticipating. 

Extremely compliant ; submissive, overdependent. 

Learning problems not due to lack of ability but to emotional difficulty, 

Very aggressive; hostile, potential danger to others. 

Disregard of and persistent, open defiance of rules. 

Recurrent absences from school, apparently unwarranted; truancy. 

The summary of the reports by teachers at elementary and secondary school 
levels revealed that 2.4 percent, or between 2 and 3 out of every 100 pupils could 
be classified as type 1, or “severely emotionally disturbed and have been or 
should be referred for psychiatric help.” In other words, this number con. 
stituted two children in every three classrooms. It is probable that these chil- 
dren would be those showing severe enough symptoms that might require 
hospitalization during their lifetimes unless early treatment is provided. 

Pupils who were reported by teachers as type 2, or “not severely disturbed 
but children whose behavior necessitates a disproportionate share of teacher 
time or requires other special attention,” numbered 7.5 percent of the total school 
enrollment or between 7 and 8 out of every 100 pupils. This number repre. 
sented between two and three pupils in every classroom. Although it is probable 
that some of these children might require treatment at some time, it is assumed 
that most of them would be evidencing behavior and/or academic learning prob- 
lems, which can be remedied through the use of school resources. 

The results of this survey show that there are many pupils in our Los Angeles 
City Schools that are in need of help. In order to help these children, it is 
necessary to determine the many and complex causes that have resulted in the 
maladjustment. School people and parents must work cooperatively in seeking 
these causes, as it is not easy to help pupils solve their problems and/or to use 
referral resources effectively. 

Presently, there are a number of resources within each school, within the 
school system, and within the community that may be utilized in helping these 
pupils. 

Severly emotionally disturbed children may be referred for help to the following 
resources : 

1. The school counselor for individual study. 

2. The school nurse and/or physician. 

3. The child welfare and attendance worker for family case work. 

4, The PTA School Guidance Center. 

5. Community agencies, such as child guidance clinics, family services, and 
protective services. 

6. Private psychologist, psychiatrists, or clinics. 

7. Consultation with the assistant director, health education and health 
services branch. 

8. Elementary Educational Diagnostic Center, which has been established 
on a pilot basis in one elementary district, or secondary special welfare 
schools. 

When necessary, the school physician may recommend partial-day attendance 
or full-time school exemption for all or part of school year. 

Less severely disturbed children may be referred for help to the following 
resources : 

1. The school counselor. 

2. The school nurse and/or physician. 

3. The child welfare and attendance worker for family case work. 

4. Remedial classes for pupils who are severely educationally retarded. 

5. Placement in special classes or schools such as speech correction, 
physically handicapped. 

6. Transfer to social adjustment classes. 

Continuously, the inservice training of school personnel is directed toward 
better understanding of the causes of deviant behavior so that early identification 
and assistance may be given to pupils who are less severely disturbed. 

The results of this survey indicate the continuing need to study and to improve 
procedures and techniques for working with emotionally disturbed children or 
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those children who take an undue proportion of teacher time. Many resources 
are now available to help these pupils but continuing attention needs to be given 
to making effective use of all available resources. 





Exursit No. 49 


Los ANGELES City BoarD oF EDUCATION—GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING, SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


IDENTIFICATION OF SYMPTOMS 


Guidance and counseling services.—The guidance and counseling services of- 
fered by the secondary schools is one of the most important means through which 
the early detection of potential delinquency is made. The basic organization for 
these services is planned so that the identification of symptoms of potential 
delinquency can be made at the local school level. Counseling staffs vary- 
ing from 3 to 20 persons are assigned to each school to make it possible for 
the local school to plan a better program of adjustment for pupils evincing symp- 
toms of potential delinquency through knowledge of each pupil, through under- 
standing of the parents and their relationsihps with the school, through 
knowledge of the characteristics of each faculty member as well as the facilities 
available within the school, and through knowing the resources of the local 
communities. 

The requirement that head counselors be credentialled is directed toward 
understanding pupil behavior by professionally trained persons including the 
identification of symptoms of delinquency. It should be noted here that the 
recency of the introduction of the general pupil personnel services credential 
means there are several head counselors who were “grandfathered in” as head 
counselors and do not hold credentials. 

An effort is made to train one of the members of the counseling staff in each 
school to make psychological studies of pupils who are behavior problems. 
Psychological studies made by these psychologists are reviewed by a central 
staff of school psychometrists to insure sound standards of work. 

Psychological studies are made by the staff of the central guidance and 
counseling office of pupils with severe problems, or where there is no psy- 
chometrist within the school, or because the nature of the problem makes it 
advisable for the study to be made by the central staff psychologist. 

The increasing use of the case conference within the school has helped 
significantly in identifying pupils who are showing symptoms of potential 
delinquency. Teachers and specialized guidance workers meet together to dis- 
cuss the problem of an individual pupil and to reach an agreement as to the best 
approach in helping the pupil improve his adjustment. 

One of the responsibilities of the counselor within the school is to offer 
inservice training to teachers to help them understand and interpret child 
behavior. As teachers have become more skillful in recognizing symptoms of 
potential delinquency, early detetcion of these symptoms has become more 
prevalent. 

Role of the registrar.—A teacher who functions as a registrar is assigned to 
each school who has the responsibility for coordinating the attendance proce- 
dures. Through this position it is possible to identify at the onset those 
patterns of attendance that may indicate a possibility of future delinquency. 

Parent education.—Channels are available so that adult education classes 
may be organized by local schools or by geographic areas in which the respon- 
sibility of the parent as it relates to the guidance and counseling services is 
studied. In this way parents are helped to recognize that certain undesirable 


conduct in the child is a symptom of disturbance and possible delinquency 
rather than naughtiness. 


CONTINUOUS APPRAISAL AND REEDUCATION 


Cumulative record system.—For about 15 years the Los Angeles City Schools 
has had a cumulative record system whereby information concerning the 
personal development and educational progress of each child has accompanied 
the pupil from the time he entered school until he graduated from high school. 
Through these records it is possible for the counselors at the junior and senior 
high schools to continue with a program of adjustment initiated by the con- 
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tributing school when potential delinquents have been identified at an earlier 
educational level. 

Individual conferences.—Arrangements are made so that the junior and 
senior high school counselors may hold individual conferences with personne} 
from the contributing school concerning individual pupils with problems 
including those who have been identified as potential delinquents. Informa. 
tion obtained through these conferences supplements the written information 
available in the cumulative record and thus makes it possible for the adjust. 
ment plans for the individual pupils to be even more effective. 


PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


Special classes.—Special classes, designed to meet the needs of pupils with 
special problems serve as a means of preventing delinquency from developing, 
Classes offered at the secondary schools are as follows: 
1. Honors classes in academic work for students in the top 5 percent 
of intellectual ability. 
2. Special classes in mathematics, English, social studies, and science 
for the intellectually more capable pupils. 
3. Special leadership classes for pupils who have shown potential leader. 
ship and wish to participate in such a capacity in student body activities, 
4. Special classes in English, social studies, and mathematics for slow 
learning puplis. 
5. Special training classes for mentally retarded pupils. 
6. Remedial reading classes for pupils not mentally retarded who show 
significant discrepancies between achievement and expectancy. 
7. Remedial mathematies classes for pupils other than mentally retarded 
who show significant discrepancies between achievement and expectancy. 
8. Foreign adjustment classes for pupils who cannot communicate in 
the English language adequately. 

9. Social adjustment classes for pupils who need particular help in 
making social adjustments. 
10. Speech correction classes for pupils handicapped by speech difficulties 
which interfere with oral communication. 
11. Blind and partially seeing classes for pupils who remain enrolled 
in some regular classes whose loss or impairment of vision indicates 
need of help from special teachers in rooms with special equipment and 
materials of instruction. 
12. Deaf and hard of hearing classes for pupils whose acoustic loss 
is sufficiently great to require the help of specially trained teachers in 
rooms with special equipment and materials of instruction. 
13. Lip reading classes for pupils whose acoustic impairment is such 
that no other special facilities are needed than continued training in lip 
reading. 
14. Corrective physical education classes for pupils whose health or 
physical condition is such that they require a special program of physical 
education. 
15. Schools for the crippled and delicate for pupils so handicapped by 
physical conditions that they cannot attend a regular school. 
Special programs for individual adjustment.—Special programs are planned 
to meet the needs of pupils evincing some kind of problems. Such pupils may 
be counseled to participate in school activities such as interest clubs, com- 
mittee work in the classrooms, services in the cafeteria or student store, or 
the recreational program of the youth services activities. These pupils may 
be scheduled into classes with selected teachers who are best able to work 
with the special problem of the pupils. The pupil also may be programmed 
away from other students who exert a bad influence on him. Other times it 
may be necessary to shorten the school day or lessen the amount of academic 
work or counsel the pupil into a program of work experience supplementing 
the school day, in order to improve his adjustment. His daily schedule may 
be so planned that he is enrolled into classes which are of particular interest 
to him or which capitalize on a special talent that he may have. 
Participation in community coordinating councils —The opportunity available 
to the schools to participate in the coordinating councils of their areas and 
particularly to participate in the case conference committee, makes it pos- 
sible to coordinate the work of the school with the work of other agencies 
in the community to prevent pupils from developing into juvenile delinquents. 
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Exursir No. 50 


Los ANGELES CiTY Boarp oF EpucATION—HEALTH EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
SERVICES BRANCH, NOVEMBER 3, 1959 


The health education and health services branch is acutely aware of the 
extensiveness of problems of adjustment in the school-age child. Last year 
951 pupils were excluded from the Los Angeles city schools because of their 
inability to adjust in the classroom situation. Many of these children were 
excluded because of adjustment reaction of childhood or adolescence—conduct 
disturbance, although frequently the simple term “emotional instability” was 
used on the exclusion blank. It is recognized that in many instances it is hard 
to differentiate between the emotionally disturbed or neurotic pupil and the 


. personality disorder frequently termed “psychopathic personality” or “juvenile 


delinquent.” All school and health branch staff are urged to detect the deviate 
pehavior of the child early. School nurses and school physicians, as well as 
members of the teaching staff are alerted to early signs and symptoms of person- 
ality distress through in-service training programs, workshops, institute pro- 
grams, staff meetings, and case conferences. Our medical staff is urged to 
work in cooperation with other members of the school team to discover causes 
and ways of helping the pupil with adjustment problems. 

Many school-arranged remedial measures are instituted to help the pupils as 
a shortened schoolday, special program, social adjustment transfer, school 
guidance clinic referral, welfare rooms and exclusion from school for a stated 
period. 

In Los Angeles we recognize that we have a great shortage of guidance 
facilities, but as health workers we try to use to the maximum the services 
available in the school scene as the guidance and counseling, child welfare and 
attendance services, administrative staff, school guidance clinics, and parent- 
teacher clinics. Last year S09 children were seen in our 5 school guidance 
elinies for a total of 3,688 patient visits, and 4,386 parent visits. 

There is great need for facilities in the school for small special classes with 
skilled teachers for the socially unadjusted. We need closer relationships to 
the juvenile protective agencies which would allow an easy flow of pupils from 
school to a more closely supervised situation and back into school. 

Our community is woefully and disastrously short of placement opportunities 
for pupils desperately in need of better living, circumstances such as might be 
found in a good foster home or 24-hour schools. The facilities available do an 
admirable job but are glutted with waiting lists. 


Exursit No. 51 


Los ANGELES City Boarp or EpUCATION—P.T.A. ScHooL GUIDANCE CENTER 
Brooks Fry, M.D., Director 


It now seems apparent that each of the “single cause” theories as to the “cause” 
of juvenile delinquency has for a while had its ardent proponents and finally 
has turned out to be of limited usefulness. It has apparently taken time to 
recognize that the answers to the complex problems presented cannot be found 
within any one field of study or any one area of human activity. Parents, 
teachers, religious leaders, the police, the courts, sociologists, social workers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, criminologists, public health workers, educators, 
economists, community leaders, organized community groups, neighbors, and 
governmental agencies all can make important contributions to our understand- 
ing of these urgent problems. One may well wonder if each of the above named 
can be effectively mobilized so as to play its vital role in the solution of the 
problems which underlie delinquent behavior. However, unless some sort of 
basis can be found for the active and intelligent participation of people from 
many walks of life, it seems probable that juvenile delinquency will continue to 
be one of our most urgent social problems, and continue its rapi¢ increase in rate 
and severity. 

It is to be hoped that further intensive, multidisciplinary research studies 
currently underway will provide us with a more precise understanding of the 
major factors which contribute to delinquent behavior, and will point the way 
toward approaching the basic problems from which delinquency arises. 
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From the point of view of a psychiatrist I would like to emphasize the over. 
whelming importance of prevention. While further research in preventive 
techniques is most urgently needed. I feel that we have not yet begun to effec. 
tively use much of the knowledge that we do have. For example, Professor 
Glueck and his wife have found that the tendency toward delinquency appears 
very early in life. Of the group of boys studied, 48 percent of the delinquents 
started to misbehave persistently when they were 7 years old or less and 
another 39 percent when 8 to 10 years old. We sometimes give much time 
and attention to the perhaps more obvious problems of the older child and tend 
to neglect to give full attention to the important matters of early detection 
diagnosis, and “treatment” of the younger child. Fortunately, here at the 
guidance center we do have an opportunity to see quite a number of “predelip. 
quent” youngsters who may respond very favorably to limited help provided to 
them and their families. It is, as many can testify, a most rewarding experience 
to see a youngster at critical time in his life, to watch him get his bearings go 
to speak (sometimes with a remarkable rapidity), and then to see him head on 
to satisfactory school adjustment and toward a socially constructive life. 

Unfortunately, many of the problems of the children whom we see are chronie 
and severe. Even some of these could be helped but unless the family has ex. 
ceptionally good personal and financial resources it is extremely difficult to re 
fer them for help. Still another group which is perhaps more numerous but 
less often seen by us is the group analogous to the one found by the New York 
City Youth Board where it was discovered that about one-quarter of the fam- 
ilies producing delinquents were producing about three-quarters of them. 
“These families were often the ones given up as ‘hopeless’ by most social 
agencies; they were too far gone to ask an agency for assistance and too u- 
reliable to keep appointments with social workers in the agency’s office. The 
new approach is to go out and find them, persuade them to accept the assist- 
ance, try to help the children before they get into trouble.”* We need to 
learn a great deal about how this particular aspect of the problem can be met. 

“When children from profoundly disturbed home environments go out into the 
community, social and school adjustment may literally be an impossibility. 
Remarkably, some of these children can benefit to an almost unbelievable de 
gree from a school setting geared to cope with their problems and provide a 
consistent and constructive environment 24 hours a day. Such facilities are 
rare and expensive, though their cost might be considered small by comparison 
with the cost of preventable crime.” The establishment of 24-hour-a-day 
schools and residency treatment centers is a difficult task requiring specially 
trained personnel and the development of new approaches and techniques. 
Dr. Fritz Redl has pioneered in exploring the possibilities of in-patient work 
with severely disturbed delinquents. Some of his work has already been pub- 
lished and it is my understanding that more is forthcoming. 


Mr. Lyons. We, in the Los Angeles school system, are vitally in- 
terested in the prevention and control of delinquency among the 
many thousands of boys and girls who attend the public schools. 

It will be recognized that the primary obligation of the board of 
education is to furnish the best possible educational program for the 
youth of the community. Experience has taught us, however, that 
some children are unable to take full advantage of their educational 
opportunities because of certain personal or social problems. The 
school system, therefore, provides special services which are designed 
to help the individual pupil who is having difficulty in making satis- 
factory adaptation to home, school, or society. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that many of the youth who are currently wards of the 
juvenile court and placed under the supervision of the county proba- 
tion department or State youth authority were first discovered as non- 
conformists by an elementary classroom teacher. We believe, thor- 
oughly, that early detection and treatment of social adjustment 
problems is the most effective method of preventing delinquency. 


1“Phe Formless Years,” “What Can We Do About J. D.?’ Virginia P. Held, the Reporter, 
Aug. 20, 1959. 
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The efforts of teachers are supplemented by school counselors, psycho- 
metrists and psychologists who working with the child and parents, 
help to determine if the difficulties are of an academic nature or cen- 
ter chiefly around native ability. The school doctor and nurse look 
into the health history of the child to see if there may be some 
relationship to current behavior. The child welfare and attend- 
ance worker or school social worker confers with the child, the 

arents, and others in the home and community to determine if 
there are deviations in personal or family relationships. In each 
instance, these people take responsibility for initiating appropriate 
follow-up action. 

The PTA child guidance clinic is another source of assistance to 
which school personnel may refer the more seriously disturbed pupils 
for diagnosis and treatment. 

The above-mentioned services represent a teamwork approach to 
the causes of problems among school children. It is difficult to meas- 
ure the extent to which these services actually prevent or help to con- 
trol delinquency but without question, their influence is significant. 

At this point, it should be noted that even though many potential 
delinquents are identified in the classroom at an early age, we find that 
adequate treatment services are unavailable for some types of cases. 
This is particularly true of the child who is disturbed by home or 
family relationships over which the school has no control. 

The Education Code of the State of California does not permit 
public schools to provide treatment services as such. A limited type 
of treatment can be given under the guise of counseling, but where 
pupils’ problems are of such a nature that long-term treatment is 
indicated, the schools make referrals to other public or private agencies 
if available. 

There is frequently a considerable lapse of time between the iden- 
tification of the potential delinquent and the point at which help be- 
comes available. Because the elementary child is often quite young 
and small when the first signs of maladjustment appear, his parents 
may attach no urgency to the situation and he, therefore, may drift 
along for several years during which time his habit patterns are be- 
coming more fae As he reaches adolescence and at the same time 
enters the more complex organization of the secondary schools, our 
records indicate that it is at this point when the greatest number of 
cases become acute and require immediate action of some kind. It is 
obvious that this may be too late in many instances for constructive 
help. The records of law enforcement agencies will substantiate this 

int. 

PThe type of youngsters we are referring to here are those who are 
very likely to act out their problems in various kinds of antisocial 
behavior and may be easy prey for the narcotics pusher. Most of 
them drop out of school before or about the time they become involved 
in the use of narcotics. 

The question which naturally arises at this point is: How can we 
prevent this from happening to young people? And I am not sure 
that we know the answer. 

Chairman Henninos. I think most of us are thoroughly convinced 
— hard experience in this endeavor, Mr. Lyons, that we don’t know 
all of the answers, any of us. 
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Mr. Lyons. And the further you get into it, the less you are sure 
yeu know. 

Chairman Henntnos. Yes, sir; the less patience you have some. 
times, unfortunately, with people who come up to you with ready easy 
solutions, for this, that or the other problem, I think. 

Mr. Lyons. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. I think I remember in London 4 years ago 
they told me at Scotland Yard that the delinquency rate was down, 
and they attributed it to television. And I told the commander of the 
Yard whom I was visiting, well, a lot of people in our country think 
that if you get rid of all television sets in the country there won't be 
any delinquency. Last year I was again in London looking into the 
prison centers, youth centers, Denmark on down through Spain, Russia 
this year just about 2 weeks ago I left the Soviet Union, and we found 
them all working very hard. And their capacity has increased one 
way or another. 

We learned at Scotland Yard that the rate was up again. They 
were willing to admit so-called misbehavior and crime by young 
people, whereas they said a year ago it was declining. 

This business of statistics doesn’t begin to tell all of the story. 

Mr. Lyons. Very true. 

Chairman Hennrines. You can gather statistics, but, well, I don’t 
mean to interrupt you, but I am rather compelled because of my 
own great interest in the subject, and to indicate to you that Great 
Britain has a problem, as have many other places, everywhere in 
Europe. Of course, they wouldn’t teil you in Russia anyway if they 
have any problem, the extent and nature of it exactly. They do have 
some interesting techniques. They have got their crimes, of course, 
and some delinquency, but not to the extent of ours. 

Go ahead, Mr. Lyons. 

Mr. Lyons. During the past 25 years, great strides have been made 
in the diagnosis and treatment of man’s physical ills, and preventive 
medicine is an accepted practice. But we have not kept pace in 
our research efforts to understand man’s social ills. We actually 
know very little about human behavior. 

Chairman Hennines. And not only do we know very little, by 
and large we don’t pay much attention to it. 

Mr. Lyons. We don’t think we are paying enough attention to it. 

Chairman Henninos. I don’t mean you, and I don’t mean some 
of the rest of the dedicated men and women, but we as a people, as 
a society, citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Lyons. I was making my comment chiefly as it refers to 
society. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. Well, I so understood it. 

Mr. Lyons. We cannot diagnose the causes of ill-behavior and 
prescribe treatment as is done in the field of medicine. Our society 
is greatly in need of scientific research to further our knowledge and 
understanding of human relations. There are some encouraging 
signs however, a well-known foundation is sponsoring a youth studies 
center locally which we hope will contribute much to our understand- 
ing of the children who do not make satisfactory social adjustment 
to school. Some other projects are under way to determine how 
the public schools may play a more effective part in the prevention 
of delinquency through early detection and treatment. 
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Aside from the need for more basic research, we feel the need of 
more adequate family case work services administered by agencies 
that do not have to wait for the client to appear voluntarily. Many 
of our agency referrals fall through the cracks when intake policy 
is on the voluntary basis. 

Some national studies have shown that one-fourth of the families 

roduce three-fourths of the children who create serious problems 
in the school and community. More aggressive action is required 
to cope with what might be termed the “hard core” of our society. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared remarks, and Mr. 
Tranquada will continue, if you wish, at this point. 

Chairman Henninos. Indeed, we want very much to have Mr. 
Tranquada continue, Mr. Lyons. 

We will hear from you, Mr. E. A. Tranquada. You are the super- 
visor of the boys welfare, child welfare and attendance branch, I 
understand, sir. 

Mr. Tranquapa. That is correct. 


STATEMENT OF E. A. TRANQUADA, SUPERVISOR, BOYS’ WELFARE, 
LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Tranquapa. The committee has been given an outline of the 
efforts of the Los Angeles city schools. I would like to discuss further 
our efforts to help some of these pupils. 

The Los Angeles city schools during the spring semester of 1958 
conducted a survey regarding the number of pupils who might be 
classified as potentially delinquent for their behavior in the classroom. 

Teachers were asked through a questionnaire the number of pupils 
they believed to be having serious problems. In order to make the 
results of this survey as accurate as possible, teachers were asked 
to identify two types of children that they believed showed signs of 
emotional disturbance. Type 1, children who showed signs of severe 
disturbance, and should be referred to special help, and type 2, those 
children whose behavior necessitated a disproportional share of teacher 
time, who required special attention. 

In order to help teachers in identifying pupils, some examples of 
the type of behavior which would preclude such identification were 
suggested. 

A summary of these reports by teachers of the elementary and sec- 
ondary level reveal that 2.4 percent or between two out of every 300 
pupils could be classified as type 1, or the disturbed. Pupils who were 
reported by teachers as type 2 numbered 7.5 percent or between seven 
or eight out of a hundred pupils. It was felt that these children could 
be helped with use of services within the school. 

I would like to discuss some of the services’ resources available. 

The teacher is the first line of help. Through her guidance and 
careful grouping of the child as much as feasible, and through help 
and other types of remedies. She does with the early identification, 
she may refer these children for additional help to the school prin- 
cipal, who may ask further help from the school counselor functioning 
as the school psychologist to make a thorough study of the child, and 
to determine the causes of the problem, and help through possible 
adjustment in the school program. 
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The counselor may ask for further help from the school guidance 
teams, which includes the school nurse, the school doctor, the child 
welfare and attendance worker, functioning as the school social] 
worker. 

The school nurse and school doctor are concerned about the mental 
health of the child, as well as physical health, and submit complete 
health reports of the child. 

The child welfare and attendance worker attempts to discover the 
underlying cause, and may be of help to the pupil by working direct] 
with the child to interview with him, working directly with the parent 
throngh visits and conferences in the home, and planning with pub- 
lic and private agencies, such as family service agencies, mental health 
clinics, police and probation departments. 

In the secondary area the school guidance team, the counselor, the 
teacher, the nurse and the child welfare and attendance worker, the 
services would be the same as performed at the elementary level. 

Within the secondary area transfers are available to other junior 
and senior high schools for these students. A student may attend as 
many as two or three of these schools in furtherance of their 
adjustment. 

In the central area of Los Angeles there are two special schools for 
boys with emphasis on remedial and vocational work, and three special 
schools for girls with the same type of program. 

If the pupil is still in need of further help, referrals are made to com- 
munity agencies, and if this does not succeed, a final effort is made to 
secure the help of the juvenile court. 

The county probation department has established a series of camps 
for boys, and the juvenile court may place wards of the court in these 
camps. State facilities are also available for wards of this court. 
Boys and girls ranging in years from 13 to 17 who are released from 
State, county, and private institutions need a special orientation when 
they return to public school. Frequently they are released to their own 
schools in the same community where they lived prior to placement in 
the institution. 

Individual interviews with boys and girls, interviews with the boys 
and girls welfare supervisors in the central office are arranged for as 
soon after the student’s release as possible. 

Much effort is being made to help the child in his acceptance of his 
new school environment. Conferences with vice principals follow at 
which time students progress within the institution, and remedial help 
received there is discussed in detail. 

Suggestions are made as to what might be anticipated in the way of 
public school adjustment of the returnee. 

A year’s followup with 311 boy returnees revealed that approxi- 
mately 42 percent had a satisfactory adjustment to the school program. 
Thirty percent had dropped out of school. Two percent are attending 
adult school. Eight percent are still in school, but have unsatisfactory 
records. Five percent have been returned to custody. The remaining 
13 percent 

hairman Hennrinos. Mr. Tranquada, may I at this time interrupt 
you to say that I have been called out for just a minute or two, but 
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I will return. Unfortunately we have some difficulty, there is no of- 
fice behind here, as there is in the Federal courts where we hold our 
meetings. There is no office out here, so, I am sure you will understand, 
and I will return as soon as I possibly can, in a very few minutes, In 
the meanwhile, Mr. Bernstone will please preside. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tranquapa. The opportunity available to the schools to partic- 
jpate in the coordinating councils of the area, in the case conference 
committee makes it possible to coordinate the work of the school with 
the work of the other agencies in the community to prevent pupils 
from developing into juvenile delinquents. These then are some of 
the areas in which the Los Angeles city schools are attempting to iden- 
oy and help those children who may be potentially delinquent. 

hat is my prepared report. 

Mr. Bernstone. Mr. Lyons and Mr. Tranquada, on behalf of the 
Senator and the subcommittee, I should like to thank you for your 
testimony, which I know will be helpful to us. 

I wish to say that we are sorry there were a few interruptions during 

our testimony. I know it is quite difficult and distracting, but this 
will all be read by us, and will be most useful to us. 

' Mr. Lyons. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Bernstoner. The next witnesses are Mr. Arthur J. Rendon, 
vice president, Council of Mexican-American Affairs, and Mr. John 
W. cee, chairman of the board of directors of the Council of 
Mexican-American Affairs. 

I wonder if you two gentlemen would be kind enough to step forward 
and be seated, please. Thank you. 

I am sorry the Senator had to leave the room, but we will carry 
on here right now. 

By way of introduction I should like to say that as stated previously, 
Mr. Rendon is the vice president of the Council of Mexican-American 
Affairs, and he is chairman of the youth committee of that organiza- 
tion. He is a practicing architect in Los Angeles, and he is a member 
of the Los Angeles City Board of Health Commission. There is much 
more that could be said of Mr. Rendon, and similarly of Mr. Greene, 
but in the interest of conserving time, we are on a very tight schedule, 
and I shall not be able to say it at this time. I shall say briefly though 
concerning Mr. Greene, that during 1950 and 1951, he directed the 
publicity program of the Office of Defense Mobilization in Washing- 
ton, and, in private life he has been actively associated with foreign 
trade and foreign relations. There are many other things that could 
be said of him also. 

Did you wish me to make a mention of your topic of discussion, 
Mr. Rendon and Mr. Greene, or did you wish to do that? 

Mr. Renpvon. I think I can read it in order to save time. I havea 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Bernstone. Then I shall say very briefly that both of these 
gentlemen will testify on a proposed bill to establish a California 
youth commission for the purpose of studying the causes, prevention, 
or decrease of juvenile delinquency. 
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STATEMENTS OF ARTHUR J. RENDON AND JOHN W. GREENE, 
COUNCIL OF MEXICAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Renpvon. Gentlemen, the Council of Mexican-American A ffairs 
deeply appreciates this opportunity to permit this short presentation 
as to its views and thinking on the need of establishing a State youth 
commission, whose sole efforts will be directed at the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency in this fast-growing State of ours. 

We are all aware of the growing tide of young citizens that are 
becoming embroiled with the law for committing illegal offenses of 
various kinds against our established society. For several years now 
the office of the attorney general has spent considerable time and 
effort toward the solving of the manyfold problems surrounding 
juvenile delinquency. Time does not permit in this short presentation 
to elaborate too long on the findings and conclusions as outlined in the 
report under date of February 21, 1958, by the citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee, entitled “Juvenile Violence in California’; however, it is of 
importance to dwell briefly on a section of this report entitled 
“Recommendations.” 

I believe (pp. 58, 59, 60, 61, and 62)—here, if you please, are listed 
29 points that indicate what should be done to cope with the growing 
tide of juvenile delinquency. In their recommendations all of the 
people of State or local government agencies and private agencies, 
too, who are directly involved in the fields of working with young 
citizens have their roles laid out. Just listen to the number involved: 
The State department of education, probation officers, youth authority, 
department of mental hygiene, juvenile courts, motion pictures, tele- 
vision, et cetera. Now, then, because of the varied interest of each 
group it will be impossible to move forcefully into a program of pre- 
vention unless there is coordination, uniform action, and uniform 
agreement on the measures that can best be applied in this area of 
juvenile problems. To illustrate the point from a memorandum pre- 
pared by Chief of Police Parker to Mayor Poulson under date of 
August 20, 1958, I quote: 

Most significant is the fact that the council recognizes a need for coordinating 
the efforts of the various agencies, both public and private, in the crime pre- 
vention field. The lack of such coordinated effort is, of course, principally due 
to the fragmented nature of our governmental structure. Recognizing that law 
enforcement is primarily a function of the municipalities, that prosecution is a 
function of the county, that the courts are autonomous instruments of the State, 
that probation is a function of the county, that parole is a funcion of the State 
serves to illustrate the great need for coordination. 

All of the aforementioned agencies are acting independently of one another. 
They are steeped in their own particular philosophies and have their own par- 
ticular professional tenets, which may or may not be in accord with that of 
other agencies. When conflict arises between agencies, there is often no com- 
mon meeting ground. The vital structure of organization is missing. 

The creation of a State youth commission then with proper staffing 
and resources could do the job of getting all of the interested people 
together and do the job that needs to be done. 

A recent article by Gerald L. Hodgson, assistant superintendent, 
Nelles School for Boys, Whittier, Calif., hits the problem right on 
the proverbial nail head—“Let us recognize that California is in a 
transitional period conducive to a sharp and persistent increase in 
delinquency”—between 1947 and 1957 the juvenile population of the 
State increased 79 percent. While it is difficult to obtain reliable data 
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relative to the apprehension of juvenile offenders, it is predicted that 
by 1966 a minimum of 80,000 children will be processed by state pro- 
bation departments. 

In 1943, when the Department of the Youth Authority was estab- 
lished, our total bed capacity was approximately 1,000. Today we 
have over 4,000 in institutions and over 11,000 under our jurisdiction. 

With this prospect staring us in the face we might as well tell the 

ople of California that they do one of two things: _ ; 

1. They can ignore the problem and hire more police, more Juve- 
nile officers, build more prisons and correctional schools, or 

9, They can accept the problem with perspective and make an 
organized and coordinated attack, utilizing every resource in the com- 
munity to detect and save at the predelinquent level and build less 
facilities. 

To date, practically all our time and money have been concentrated 
upon the child after he has become delinquent, a practice which 
unfortunately holds out no hope of reducing the delinquency problem. 

Considerable progress has been made in the California Legislature 
which introduced A.B. 245 during its last general session in Sacra- 
mento. The bill provides for the creation in the State government 
of the California Youth Commission for the study of the causes of 
juvenile delinquency and proposals having as their object the pre- 
vention or decrease of delinquency among youths. 

As your committee is aware, a youth commission has been func- 
tioning efficiently for the past 10 years in the State of New York. 
Its vast experience, its records, and the results of its research have 
been placed at the disposal of the State of California to provide 
guidance in the preparation of appropriate legislation geared to meet 
the particular needs of California for the creation of a similar youth 
commission. 

While the Council of Mexican-American Affairs recognizes and 
deplores the pernicious effects of narcotics upon our youth, it has 
found in its studies of the problems of juvenile delinquency that 
delinquency results from many and varied causes, causes which re- 
quire comprehensive, coordinated and integrated studies, discussions, 
and action in this vast and complex problem if any progress is to 
be made. A youth commission would provide the necessary coordi- 
nating and integrating functions now totally lacking in our structure 
of State government. 

The Council of Mexican-American Affairs expresses its warmest 
appreciation of the courtesies and this opportunity extended by your 
honorable chairman and is particularly moved by the considerate 
expressions of Senator Carroll with regard to the sensitive aspects 
of the problem as they may affect our friendly relations with Mexico. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I might say to you, sir, that I thoroughly 
agree on that point. And I have been to Mexico, I suppose, as many 
as five times. I have great admiration for the people of Mexico, and 
I have some conception of the problems of our sister Repubile. So 
that I want to assure you, sir, that you have the most sympathetic, 
hospitable reception from this committee. 

Mr. Renpon. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Henntnos. As to your views and for your appearance. 

Mr. Renpvon. We agree that this phase of the matter calls for 
early discussions at the highest levels of government in order that 
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our two great Governments may reach a better understanding of the 
impacts of narcotics and other causes which contribute to juvenile 
delinquency on both sides of the Mexican-American border. This 
is a problem we share with our neighbors across the border and we 
should welcome the opportunity of solving it together. 
I might add, Senator, that I was at the installation of the new 
Governor of Lower California 2 weeks ago, and one of the strong 
oints of his acceptance speech, a major program, a major point will 
e to continue the friendly relations between Lower California and 
California. He has placed the hand forward. It is only up to us to 
accept it. 
Chairman Henninos. Well, I will make the same statement, but 
ew not as well as Senator Carroll made, by calling on him 
rst. It so happens that he pointed out that these are matters of 
cooperation. 
Mr. Renvon,. That is right. 
Chairman Henninos. Matters of mutual understanding. We will 
make every effort to bring the officials and the citizens of both coun- 
tries together. 
Now, Mr. Greene, who I believe is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Council of Mexican-American Affairs. 
Mr. Greene. Yes, Senator. 
Chairman Hennrnos. Is here, and we now have the pleasure of 
hearing from you, Mr. Greene. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. GREENE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, COUNCIL OF MEXICAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Greene. I will state this very briefly, the problem is a stimulat- 
ing one. It isa great challenge. We have our eyes set on goals, even 
as Dr. Salk and others who have labored in the field of prevention. 
It is trite to say that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
The ratio here is 1 to 16 of the boys, but never has this old proverb 
had greater applicability. The cause is a good one, and good men 
will follow it. 

Chairman Henninoes. Very well thought, and appropriately ex- 
pressed, sir. 

I assure you that we appreciate your spirit of cooperation, and we 
will undertake to by reciprocal action to make this come alive and 
have some meaning. 

Mr. Renpvon. Thank you. 

Mr. Greene. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. Not just talk, just condemning one group, 
one nation, one area. We have troubles on our own doorstep. We 
are not much in a position to point fingers at any other country except 
to cooperate where we know certain conditions exist and are to the 
detriment of both nations. 

We are all within the same sphere of freedom-loving people of the 
world, and we recognize that there are threats to those great freedoms 
by which we live. 

Thank you very much. ‘ 
Mr. Brernstone. I should iike to say that the organization to which 
Mr. Rendon and Mr. Greene belong has been very helpful to us in the 
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preparation of these hearings. They have extended their every cour- 


tesy and cooperation. I would like to have that in the record. 

Mr. Renvon. Thank you, Mr. Bernstone. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you, Mr. Rendon for your help. 

Chairman Hennines. The next witness with whom we are to have 
the profit and honor of his attendance is the Honorable Donald A. 
O'Dell. Judge O’Dell is judge of the Superior Court, Juvenile Court 
Division of Los Angeles County. 

Judge O'Dell, we are very glad to have you here. I appreciate 
your appearance. 

” [understand Mr. Karl Holton 

Mr. O’Deti. Mr. Karl Holton, the chief probation officer, is here. 
He was seated with me. It would be in order, if you care to have 
him sit at the table with me. 

Chairman Hennines. Any manner that suits you, Judge. 

Mr. O’Dett. May I suggest, too, that Mr. Holton, by way of his pro- 
fessional activity over the years, is better informed, I think, than 
nearly anyone in this county with respect to this problem. I had in 
mind possibly he might proceed ahead of me in stating his report. 

Chairman Hennines. We are very glad to accommodate your sug- 
gestion, and conform to it, Judge. 

Mr. Holton, will you be good enough to come forward, sir? Good 
afternoon, Mr. Holton. 

Mr. Holton is chief probation officer, as Judge O’Dell has just told 
us. working in the field of rehabilitation of youth and offenders. 
Since 1928 chief probation officer for Los Angeles County, he helped 
write the C.Y.A. Act, and was the first director of the youth authority. 

Let me ask you a personal question at the outset, Mr. Holton, if I 
may, and it is of interest to me because for 30 years I have been a 
working member of the Big Brother organization. I am the presi- 
dent of the St. Louis chapter, and director of it, and was named Big 
Brother of the Nation for the year, following Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer being named the preceding year. I am national director of 
that. Before I forget it, is Big Brother any help to you here in Los 
Angeles ? 

Mr. Houron. The Big Brothers are very helpful in certain areas. 
The Jewish Big Brothers are very well organized, and very active, 
The Catholic Big Brothers are also quite active, and well organized. 
But only within the last about 4 or 5 years have the other Big Brother 
organizations began to be organized. 

Chairman Henninos. They are beginning to be organized; they are 
organized, and they are beginning to move. 

I wanted to ask you that question because I meet periodically in 
Philadelphia, where we have our headquarters, as a member of that 
board. JI would like to know where the organization needs stimu- 
lation, in case we run into that. I ran into it when I took the 
ee recy of the St. Louis group, just after I came back from the 
Navy, and found we had to do a little shaking up, a little changing, 
that they weren’t doing as much of a job as they could, although we 
realize that we are just scratching the surface. 

Excuse me for that personal observation, but it is and has been a 
matter of great interest to me for many, many years. I am glad to 
hear that there is activity, and it seems to be improving. Thank you, 
sir. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF KARL HOLTON, CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Mr. Hotron. Mr. Chairman, I really just don’t know just what 
Judge O’Dell and I are supposed to do here. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, you are supposed to do exactly as you 
please, sir. We would like to "have you tell us what is on your mind; 
you and Judge O’Dell are well qualified to enlighten us, and we are 
here to be enlightened. 

Mr. Hotton. W ell, I was given a number of questions, and I have 
given a rather concise statement, which is filed with the committee, 
and I don’t know whether you w ish me to highlight these answers for 
you or not to the committee. I certainly like to leave Judge O'Dell] 
a little time. 

Chairman Hennines. I have here the statement, Mr, Holton, which 
embodies your presentation, and it is styled, “Presentation by Karl 
Holton, probation officer, county of Los “Angeles, to the Senate Sub- 
committee To Invest igate Juvenile Delinquency, under date of Novem- 
ber 12, 1959.” 

This statement consists of several pages, and some tables appended 
thereto, 20 pages and headed tables, and at this time I hand this to 
counsel, and ask that it be made part of the file of these proceedings, 
and assure you that it will not gather dust, and remain unread. The 
matter is to be printed in full, and we will profit greatly by the use of 
it. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 52” and reads 
as follows:) 

ExHIsBiIT No. 52 


Presentation by Kar] Holton, Probation Officer County of Los Angeles 


Narcotics TRAFFIC AMONG JUVENILES IN Los ANGELES COUNTY—JUVENILE 
Narcotics CASES HANDLED BY THE PROBATION DEPARTMENT, FIscAaL YeEar 
1958-59 


Introduction 


Los Angeles County juveniles coming before the court as new cases and who 
have been involved in some type of narcotics violation have constituted an aver- 
age of 4.6 percent of all of the delinquency cases handled by the probation depart- 
ment in each of the last 5 years. The highest percentage was 6 percent for the 
fiscal year 1955-56 and the lowest was 3.4 percent for the fiscal year 1958-59. 
This 3.4 percent represents 336 children. It also represents approximately 1.3 out 
of every 1,000 boys and girls enrolled in high school. 

In spite of this figure, the narcotics situation in the county is a continuing 
menace to the welfare of the youth of our community. It is particularly menac- 
ing to those young people who are less securely integrated into our cultural and 
social organization. It is also true that probably no one really knows the extent 
to which narcotics are being used by juveniles. 


Reliability of data 


Statistics relating to incidence of crime, arrests, and correctional or rehabili- 
tative programs are always subject to much qualification. This is particularly 
true in the gathering of figures on narcotics because of the higher degree of 
related delinquency offenses such as robbery or burglary. Quite a number of 
boys and girls are arrested for offenses such as robbery, burglary, auto theft, 
ete., and the petition does not allege a narcotic violation. During the course 
of our probation investigation, we sometimes discover that the boy or girl has 
been using narcotics and that is in our case file record but does not show in our 
statistics because we classify our statistics according to the offenses set forth 
in the petition and adjudicated by the court. The detection and apprehension 
of narcotics sellers and users depends almost entirely on the vigilance of the 
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police. Administrative changes, such as the elimination of filing of many re- 
current petitions in juvenile court in 1957 and staff assignment policies by 
police jurisdictions have much more effect on narcotics incidence figures than 
for some other types of offenses. 

Information in this report has been restricted to cases counted as new during 
the fiscal year just completed. New referrals are those for whom there is no 
prior or active record in the court or probation department during the fiscal 
year accounting period. This necessarily excludes counting the re-referral or 
recidivist arrests of those already declared wards of the court and under 
probation supervision. Arrest figures from law enforcement agencies gen- 
erally do not make this distinction nor do they usually distinguish the number 
of arrests compared to the number of individuals involved, ie., a juvenile 
arrested three times in 6 months might be counted as three arrests but only one 
referral to the probation department. 


Characteristics of new narcotics cases 


Examination of comparable information on new narcotics referrals to the 
Los Angeles County Probation Department for the past 5 years shows no dis- 
cernible trend upward or downward. Neither the proportion of narcotics refer- 
rals to total delinquency referrals nor an incidence rate of narcotics involvement 
among the adolescent population, as roughly indicated by high school enrollment, 
gives any indication that the problem has materially changed during the last 
5 years. 

The comparison of narcotics cases referred to the probation department 
with total delinquency cases and the computation of the number of narcotics 
eases per 10,000 high school students, for each of the last 5 years, is as follows: 








Total delin- | Narcotics Percent High school Narcotics 
Year quency cases | cases narcotics enrollment cases per 
cases 10,000 

7 ee a ee | 7 | a | Sets Te ke ee 
inn eeriatianecneninniecite®) 6, 479 | 257 | 3.8 | 180, 045 14.3 
1955-56 _ - 8, 484 | 511 | 6.0 | 195, 233 | 26. 2 
Re fet ut Sa deee | 8, 797 426 4.8 | 217, 396 19.6 
a ttiietin ay etn cthaaiibatiios 9, 379 486 | §.2 240, 033 20.2 
5 | 336 3.4 256, 163 13.1 


1958-59 new narcotics referrals 


During the fiscal year just completed 336 juveniles were referred to the pro- 
bation department because of delinquency involving narcotics; 262 were boys 
and 74 were girls (table 1). Practically all of these referrals were made by 
police departments within the county. Approximately 57 percent were referred 
by the Los Angeles Police Department and the remainder divided between the 
Los Angeles County sheriff and other police departments in municipalities of 
the county (table 2). 

The median age of juveniles referred is shown in table 3 as 16.8 years at the 
time they were brought to the attention of the department. This is approxi- 
mately a year older than the median age of all juveniles referred to the de- 
partment for delinquency offenses. Nearly half of the juveniles referred had 
passed their 17th birthday. 

Table 4 shows the racial or ethnic group to which these juveniles belong. 
Mexican-American youth represented 38 percent of the new narcotics referrals 
last year. This could be compared to a percentage of 15.6 which is the Mexican- 
American category of all new delinquency referrals in 1958-59. It is estimated 
that those of Mexican-American heritage comprise about 7 percent of the county’s 
total population. 

A total of 335 cases involving new narcotics referrals were adjudicated for 
the first time in juvenile court with dispositions as presented in table 5. Of 
these 73 percent, or 259 juveniles, were made wards of the court and placed 
under the supervision of the probation department. Table 6 shows the place- 
ment of these juveniles as initially ordered by the court. Two-thirds, or 175 
juveniles, were placed under probation supervision in their own homes; 38 boys 
were ordered placed in probation camps and in 27 cases the probation officer was 
ordered to find a suitable placement for the juvenile outside his own home. 
Of the juveniles who were not retained under probation supervision 14, or 
3.9 percent, were committed to the California Youth Authority and 5, or 14 
percent, were declared unfiit for handling in juvenile court and were remanded 
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for trial. Twenty percent of the cases (71 juveniles) were dismissed either 
at the first court hearing or relatively soon thereafter. Dismissals were ordereg 
because evidence presented did not sustain the allegations or because the court 
determined that the problem was under appropriate control and the services 
of the court and probation officer were no longer necessary. 

Additional information is available concerning juveniles who have been placed 
under probation supervision because of narcotics offenses. As shown in table 7 
159, or 95 percent, of the cases terminated during 1959 were dismissed upon 
satisfactory completion of the probationary period. Approximately 5 percent 
(8 cases) were terminated by commitment to the California Youth Authority, 
Table 8 shows that juveniles placed on probation for narcotics offenses had been 
under supervision for an average of 13 months. This figure probably represents 
the policy of reviewing juvenile cases annually and is generally comparable with 
the supervision time for other types of delinquency cases. 

Information is also available concerning Juvenile Hall admissions for nar. 
cotics offenses and is presented in table 9. During 1958-59 there were 10,109 
admissions to Juvenile Hall for delinquency reasons and of these 5.3 percent 
(532 cases) were recorded as involved with narcotics. These figures indicate 
the number of admissions and may include the same individual more than once. 
They also include some juveniles who are released without the filing of a petition 
and may include some youth authority parolees who are returned to that agency, 


Summary 


Review of the foregoing material indicates that narcotics cases constitute some- 
what less than 5 percent of all delinquency referrals handled by the probation 
department. The juveniles are somewhat older, involve a large proportion of 
Mexican-Americans, and are detained more frequently than the average of all 
eases. Probation supervision is administered in much the same way and igs 
about the same length of time as other delinquency cases. There is no discernible 
trend in the statistics on narcotics referrals over the last 5 years. 


Type of narcotics used by juveniles 


The major narcotics used by juveniles is marijuana. A small percentage have 
experimented with heroin and a few have become addicted. There is consider- 
able use of barbiturates. We respectfully refer the committee to narcotics en- 
forcement officers for a more complete description of the types of narcotics that 
they have found in the possession of juveniles. 


THE BORDER PROBLEM 


The proximity of Tijuana, in my opinion, does have a definite effect upon the 
delinquency picture in the Los Angeles area. We cannot give you any statistics 
which are reliable because, as explained in the paragraph on narcotics, our statis- 
tical records are kept by the offenses charged in the police report and after court 
adjudication. Information as to where marijuana was obtained, acts of sex 
delinquency, venereal disease, etc., is obtained by the deputy probation officer 
during his or her investigation or by doctors in our medical clinic and is in our 
ease files, but it would take weeks of work to get accurate information to present 
to you. 

We do know that teenage girls run away from home, go to Tijuana, and engage 
in prostitution. We do know that marijuana is purchased in Tijuana by minors 
and that some of them smuggle or help in smuggling it across the border. We do 
know that the rate of venereal infection has increased very greatly in this State 
and that some of it is attributable to the experience of minors in Tijuana. 

It may not be possible to close the border, but at least we should be able to pass 
a State law which would hold parents or other adults guilty of contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor if teenagers without reliable adult escorts are per- 
mitted to leave home and go to Tijuana. 


JUVENILE GANGS IN THE LOS ANGELES AREA 


Types of delinquent gangs 


Delinquent juvenile gangs in this county primarily are of two types; (a) the 
area gang, and (b) the self-organized gang. 

The area gangs historically are the more typical and persistent because they 
are named for and identified with geographical localities, membership results 
more from coincidence of address than from free choice, and graduating mem- 
bers consequently are succeeded by incoming ones. Each area gang has several 
subgroups usually based on age levels; as a rule there are related girls’ groups. 
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The delinquent gang activities of this category primarily consist of offenses 
directly or indirectly related to intergroup conflicts; possession and use of 
firearms and other deadly or similar weapons; territorial raids; various inci- 
dents, based on area allegiance, occurring at social events such as dances, 
parties, wedding receptions, or as a consequence of chance meetings or retalia- 
tion efforts. Intended victims almost inevitably are members of neighboring 
rival gangs; harm to others is accidental or coincidental. Area gang member- 
ship is composed almost exclusively of Mexican-American youth. 

The self-organized gangs do not as typically or primarily involve geographical 
allegiance ; affiliation responsibilities are not as inherited by coincidence of ad- 
dress; formation is more spontaneous and affiliation more by choice and initia- 
tive of members. Delinquent activities of this category are more typically 
directed at the noninvolved and nongang victims. Offenses most typically in- 
ciude strongarming for school lunch money, group rapes, burglary, petty thefts, 
mugging (personal assault and robbery), purse snatching. Membership in these 
gangs most typically involves Negro youth, occasionally Anglo youth. These 
gangs are usually smaller in size, have no subgroups, are of less duration, but 
are becoming more numerous. 

Number of gangs in the county of Los Angeles 

The most recent attempt to determine this on a countywide basis involved 
a questionnaire survey conducted by the county youth committee within the 
past year. Representatives of law enforcement, schools, recreation, youth wel- 
fare agencies, and case conference committees reported a total of 130 groups 
not being served by our group guidance section, special service for groups, 
ete., that they would classify as delinquent. However, this information by 
itself is too limited to provide an analysis of the overall problem and its impli- 
cations or to serve as a basis for relative comparison with past circumstances 
to determine a trend. 

Observable trends in gang delinquency 

The probation department group guidance section works with the deputy 
probation officers assigned to our area offices and with law enforcement officials. 
Unless the majority of the boys or girls in a gang are known to law enforce- 
ment or are on probation, our group guidance section does not work with 
them. About 30 percent of the gangs with whom we work are on probation 
or parole and most of the other 70 percent have known police records. Other 
types of gangs in this county are worked with by private agencies. 

The number of currently existing area gangs, in our opinion, warranting 
group guidance service or attention at this time approximate 30 to 35. This 
is reasonably consistent with the annual average occurring during recent years. 
The resolving of gang-type problems in various localities has, by reason of 
population increase, shift and change, been accompanied by the emergence of 
gang problems in other locales. 

The number of major proportion gang conflicts or “wars” has been sub- 
stantially reduced in comparison to former years, but the number of potentially 
precipitating incidents has not actually lessened. 

The number of self-organized gangs and incidents primarily involving Negro 
youth has been increasing, according to information reaching our office. 

Neighborhood and school population changes are creating, in certain areas, 
racial tension of dangerous proportions apt to precipitate ethnic-based, gang- 
type affiliations and activities. 

The Group Guidance Program 

The probation department has provided group guidance specialized service 
for 16 years, at the present time has seven positions devoting full-time field 
service and is in the process of staffing four additional positions budgeted for 
this use. Staff are currently serving 14 different areas of the county. Twenty- 
three groups, including 18 area gang groups and 5 parent groups are being served. 

Six hundred youth and 125 parents are involved. 

The program is designed to develop adequacy at the local level rather than 
dependency on the county level, and its responsibilities relate primarily to the 
area gang problem although it has proven to be highly effective in incidents 
of school-centered race tension. Area gangs develop as a consequence of 
youth becoming isolated from relationships with the larger community and 
forced to introvertedly depend upon their own group to meet the major portion 
of their personal needs. They usually are the products of parents socially 
isolated from the larger community. The group guidance program, therefore, 
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is focused on deisolating the youth through reestablishing communications with 
their own parents, and integrating both the youth and the parents in community 
status. : 

Three processes are applied in pursuit of this goal: 

(1) Establishing communications and a counseling relationship with 
gang members ; 

(2) Motivating the group to higher standards ; 

(3) Bringing the family and community influences directly into the 
program. 

The program design is adjusted to start at the level of the youth concerned, 
The identity of the worker is specified ; relationships are initiated in an atmos. 
phere of honesty; the officer’s motive and interest are clearly explained. Con. 
trary to certain assumptions, this has not proven to be a deterrent to the estab- 
lishment of effective relationships. Our deputies have been able to establish 
contact and relationships with more than average effectiveness. 

In approximately 35 instances during the past 10 years area gang groups 
have been advanced to the level where service could be terminated by reason 
of resolving gang conflicts and delinquent activities. 

Not only has the group guidance program helped many individual gang 
members and helped eliminate some gangs, but it furnishes our casework 
deputies with vital information about our ever-changing community. They are 
made aware of areas of conflict between youth and are thus able to give assistance 
earlier to schools and police. 

Information obtained about gang members and gang activities is also dis. 
cussed with the deputy who may be handling a gang member’s case in court, 
This information is very valuable in making a case analysis and in arriving 
at a recommendation to the court which will both assist the youth and better 
protect the community. 

THE JUVENILE COURTS 


Socialized versus legalistic type of juvenile court approach 


At the time the juvenile courts were originally established there were few, 
if any, public welfare departments and probation services were practically non- 
existent. Since that time all States have State welfare departments, most of 
which are well-staffed. Nearly all counties have good welfare departments and 
most of the States in the Union have reasonably good probation departments. 
There has also been a tremendous increase in the number of child guidance 
clinics and the availability of psychiatric and other highly skilled professional 
assistance for youngsters who need this kind of care. 

It seems to me that the time has come for the juvenile courts to really be courts 
and not try to be social agencies. From observation of many courts throughout 
the entire country, it is my personal opinion that one of the greatest weaknesses 
of the juvenile court system is the fact that in many cases the judge tries to run 
everything and does not have time to see that the legal rights of parents and 
children are properly protected, that parents and children are advised of their 
right to have counsel, that no person needs to incriminate himself, that the 
allegations in the petition are properly substantiated by evidence which would 
be admissible in a criminal court. In many courts parents are not properly 
notified of the time of hearing, are not given a copy of the petition setting forth 
the reasons why the child is being brought before the court, there is no pre- 
detention hearing to determine whether or not the statements in the petition can 
be substantiated so that the child may be legally held, and there is not enoug 
investigation to determine whether or not the child can be safely released in the 
community. In some of the more serious cases some courts are too lenient and 
older youth who are a definite menace to the community are released from some 
type of correctional school much too soon. 

Do not think that it is necessary to have an open formal criminal court hear- 
ing for juveniles. Believe that these hearings can be held either in a small 
hearing room or in the judge’s chambers, but that legal rights of parents and 
children must be protected, that attorneys must be permitted to practice in the 
juveniie courts, and that in cases where a youth has committed a serious offense 
that the district attorney should represent the State. 

Would personally like to see the hearing divided into two parts. Would like 
to see the juvenile court have a preliminary hearing as soon as possible after the 
youth is arrested or detained, the parents notified, the police and other witnesses 
present, the defense counsel and, if necessary, the public prosecutor present, and 
have the court make an initial determination as to whether or not the petition 
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should be filed on the basis of proveable facts. Would then like to see the court 
make a determination as to whether or not the child should be detained or 
released. If the child is to be filed on, then I think the matter should be turned 
over to the probation department for investigation and for report as soon as 
possible after the date of the preliminary hearing. The probation officer’s report 
would contain a social history, school history, prior record, medical, psycholog- 
jeal, psychiatric studies, etc., and also would contain a recommendation as to 
possible disposition. 

We believe that the probation officer should administer the probation office the 
same as Other county officials do. Most juvenile court judges have far more 
eases to hear than they can with satisfaction either to themselves or to the 
parents and children who appear before them. 


Issue of closed hearings in the court room 


Know that the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, the National Pro- 
pation and Parole Association, and most agencies believe that the hearings 
should be closed. Personally, I can see no objection to the rule that they have 
in England where reporters are present but where names and addresses are not 
given out. We have had no case, to my knowledge, in this county which has 
been at all sensational or where the people have been prominent that has not 
been fully publicized in the press. Information has usually leaked to the press, 
television, and radio, etc., by the law enforcement officers who make the arrest 
long before the child is ever brought down to juvenile hall or the juvenile 
court. After pictures and the police side of the story have been given wide 
publicity, it seems to me only fair that the total story be also publicized. 
Further pictures and further publicity at this stage can probably do more good 
than harm. 

Very much dislike to see the names and addresses of younger children printed 
in the paper, and also dislike to see their pictures in the paper, particularly 
if they are going back into a local school where they are known. In some areas 
in all metropolitan cities to get your picture and your name in the paper asa 
juvenile offender gives the boy or girls some status. This status makes them 
harder to handle than ever and does no one any good. Question whether the 
newspapers or the people in the community are really much concerned about the 
name and address of a boy who has stolen a bicycle or even one who has stolen a 
car. Where there has been a gang assault and where people have been badly 
injured or murdered, no one could keep the story out of the papers and I don’t 
think they should be permitted to. 


Comparison of situation in Los Angeles County to 4 years ago 


The situation in Los Angeles County is better in some ways than it was 4 years 
ago and worse in others. We have been able to complete one additional juve- 
nile hall, which will hold about 250 boys, and have completed four new forestry 
camps, each taking care of about 96 boys, since the committee was last in Los 
Angeles. We have two additional forestry camps under construction; we have 
a school for 100 girls under construction, and we are in the process of buying 
property near El Monte where we can build a shelter-care type of facility to care 
for all of the younger children who are now housed in Lathrop Halil, which is 
adjacent to our present Juvenile Hall. Lathrop Hall will then be converted 
into a facility for 60 girls. 

The youth authority is taking our boys and girls more rapidly than it did 
when you were here before but we still have a backlog of boys and girls waiting 
for approximately a month before they can be accepted. As of November 9, 
1959, we had 193 boys and 15 girls waiting for the youth authority, and 6 boys 
and 3 girls waiting for placement in a State hospital. 

During the last 2 fiscal years the number of new cases referred to the juvenile 
court has increased by about 6 percent each year. It is practically impossible 
to get accurate youth population figures but it is believed that the number of 
juveniles in the county has increased by about 3 or 4 percent. 

One bad factor in our Los Angeles situation is the fact that while the number 
of new referrals to the juvenile court during the past 2 years increased each 
year by about 6 percent, the number of dependent, neglected, abandoned, and 
abused children referred to the juvenile court increased between 14 and 16 
percent each year. This means that our private and public casework agencies 
which are supposed to be dealing with families and with children who fall in 
the categories above described have not been able to keep up with the load and 
that this load has been transferred to the juvenile court where I personally do 
not think it belongs. 
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We have also been concerned with the continual decrease in the number of 
beds provided by private agencies for boys and girls who are minor delinquents 
but who have very poor homes. This is causing the county to build more ang 
more institutions and I regret this trend. 

Our probation officers’ caseloads are about the same as they were when you 
were here 4 years ago. In other words, the yardstick for deputy probation of- 
ficers is 85 supervision cases with about 6 or 7 new investigations per month. We 
have been fortunate enough through a Rosenberg Foundation grant to have q 
pilot study set up in our El Monte area office for the past 2 years and there we 
have an experimental caseload of 50 ehildren per officer and an average of about 
4 new investigations per ofticer per month. We have a very excellent staff headed 
by Dr. Edith Tufts of USC, making an evaluation of this experiment and we are 
finding that it really pays off. We are able to have a much better relationship 
with police and schools, to handle more cases informally with court approval and 
under court supervision, but without filing a petition. We are detaining fewer 
children from the El Monte area than in other areas in the county and we are 
sending fewer children to camps and into foster homes and private institutions, 
In other words, if the officers have the time and know how to work with parents 
and with children, with schools, police, churches and other agencies, they can 
reduce the load on the juvenile court. We hope to have the final report from this 
study within the next 6 months and since the evaluation will be made entirely 
from outside of the department, we think that the results will have real signifi- 
cance and may help guide us in our planning during the next few years. 


RUNAWAY CHILDREN 


We have also been asked to comment on the problem of runaway children. In 
the fiscal year 1957-58, we had 233 transients. Of these 136 were boys and 97 
were girls. These children came from outside of Los Angeles, some from other 
parts of the State and some from other States. In the fiscal year 1958-59, we 
had 247 transients—157 boys and 90 girls. The transients comprised approxi- 
mately 2 percent of the new cases coming before the court. A few of these 
children were seriously delinquent and were deported back to their homes after 
commitment to the California Youth Authority. In other cases the parents came 
for them or sent money for them and they were sent back either with an attend- 
ant or, if their parents wished, by plane. Some were returned to other State 
public or private institutions. 

During the fiscal year 1957-58 we had 340 children run away from home— 
110 boys and 230 girls. Some of them were caught within the county and brought 
to the court. Others ran to various parts of the State or to other States. In 
1958-59 we had 455 runaways from Los Angeles County—153 boys and 302 girls. 
The runaways approximated 5 per cent of the cases known to the court. 

The arrangement worked out by the Council of State Governments for the re- 
turn of runaways has not been very satisfactory. A first draft met considerable 
opposition although it was passed by a majority of the States. One reason why 
it is hard to administer is because no two States have the same kind of child 
welfare laws nor do the various agencies have the same kind of authority. For 
example, in some States no child can be returned without the approval of the 
State department of social welfare. In other States you deal with the correc- 
tional agencies, the probation department, or the court, etc. Almost everyone 
seems perfectly willing to get rid of the runaway child they happen to have as 
long as it does not cost them any money. 

A surprisingly large number of parents will pay as much as they can really 
afford to get their children back to their own community. 

The interstate compact among adult correctional agencies works quite well. 
The interstate compact among juvenile agencies does not work nearly so well. 
The reasons are about the same as those given for the difficulties under the agree- 
ment worked out by the Council of State Governments. The matter seems to 
center around two basic problems: 

(1) From what agency in the State you get consent to return the child to 
the legal residence? 
(2) Who is going to pay the cost of transportation? 

Some Federal supervision and Federal funds might help. At least this idea 

might be explored. 
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TABLE I.—Narcotics referrals by sex 





| 
Offense Total Boys | Girls 
Neen ee nn re ne ene cece ee 
MIN s iaconnccnntnnsssscsseseuscsssesscenscaesesaasascgsauesass 336 | 262 | 74 
SND iiseincne enn naconusceqedantcinrvasesttemmeanowninaniaiiil 187 128 | 59 
Possession or association -.-...........--..--------------------------- 149 134 15 








TaBLE I1.—Referring agency, juveniles referred for narcotics violations, fiscal 
year 1958-59 





Percent Girls Percent 








Referred by Total No. | Percent | Boys | 

iid sinctnicasesn 336 F 100.0 r 262 100. 0 74 100.0 

Los Angeles Police Depart- | | 
ee Da ceatece 191 56. 9 143 54.6 48 64.9 
aR 65 19.3 53 | 20. 2 12 | 16.2 
Other police department..-._.. 76 22. 6 63 24.0 13 17.6 
 - Saas 3 < 3 ee eeedatl Se aries 
Traffic hearing office_._._..... 1 +f os 1 | 1.3 

' 





TaBLE III.—Age of juveniles referred for narcotics violations, fiscal year 1958-59 














Total | Boys Girls 
— ——_ — — ——_ — — | ~| a | 
Age, years: 336 262 74 
12... rantebiaeed 2 | 2 |. 
Me. 5 | 2 | 3 
cea 20 | 17 | 3 
=e = 58 44 14 
idem cae | 99 76 23 
Mikeanstnens — Jeane -. ‘ 150 120 | 30 
me... 1 1 isighby inane 
Unknown. = at sane ; ‘ ’ waaatiel 1 | 1 
Median........--- hla sininiitinliainln oe 16.8| 16.9] 16.7 





TasBLe 1V.—Race of juveniles referred for narcotics violations, fiscal year 1958-59 























Race | Total | Percent Boys | Percent Girls Percent 
ttn cGaganseinemareeind | 336 | 100.0 262 100. 0 74 100.0 
i dis ca co ineseneeion 159 47.3 108 41.2 | 51 68.9 
Mexican-American _ _.....--..- 129 | 38. 4 112 | 42.7 | 17 | 23.0 
RE es 42 | 12.5 38 | 14.5 | 4 5.4 
Ne ciin cuaeee 1 3 | 1 i testing: siesta 
NS tt cpnnnngabeo 5 | 1.5 | 3 1.2 | 2 | 2.7 
TABLE V.—Disposition of new juvenile court cases involving narcotics, fiscal year 
1958-59 
First court disposition Total Percent | Boys Percent Girls | Percent 
ee oe eee ae 355 100. 0 276 100. 0 79 100.0 
Dismissed - 71 20.0 51 18.5 20 25. 3 
Transferred to other county... 6 1.7 5 1.8 1 1.3 
Unfit for juvenile court. _____- 5 1.4 3 1.1 2 2.5 
Committed to youth author- 
NS Sit chiidok «aun < 14 3.9 11 4.0 3 3.8 
Placed under court super- 
ae bikes dasekouuke 259 73.0 206 74.6 53 67.1 
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TaBLeE VI.—Initial placement of juveniles placed under supervision for narcotics 
violations, fiscal year 1958-59 


Se cc 


Placement Total | Percent Boys | Percent 





| Girls | Percent 
Wee 2 ee ee eee 
RR A lca hee 259} 100.0 | 206 | he: 100.0 | 53 | 100.0 
| -—-—= ———_|—____ 
mete? OES ped 175 | 67.5 | 137 | 66.5. | 38 | 77 
Relative’s home ___.__-_._--_- 9 | 3.5 3 | 1.5 | 6 | 11.3 
Forestry camp.__......_....-- 38 | 14.7 38 | WU di oe aed: fen : 
Foster home... ........2-... | 2 | 8 2 | 1.0 | ERS: Li. Gan 
Other__ a 8 | 3.1 7 | 3.4 1 “L9 
Suitable pl: acement ordered _- 27 | 10. 4 | 19 | 9.2 8 | 15.1 
! | | 





TABLE VII.—Final disposition of juveniles placed under court supervision for 
narcotics violations, fiscal year 1958-59 





ee. 
Disposition Total Percent Boys = Percent Girls Percent 
Total te. ; as 168 100. 0 143 ft 100. 0 25 100 0 
Dismissed - - - - . 159 | 4. 6 136 95.1 | 23 92. 0 
Transferred to other county. cal 1 | .6 1 sai ? 
Committed to California | | | 
Youth Authority __ — 8 | 4.8 6 | 4.2 2 | 8.0 
| | 


TABLE VIII.—Time under court supervision for narcotics violations, final 
dispositions, fiscal year 1958-59 




















Total Boys | Girls 

ee Seen Ne eee leieee 168 | M3 | 95 
Time, months: |_—_____ — — an 
ee I ie go eka ebiiansibbewenkasn! iL | 8 | 3 
a ai ie ae atl 29 24 5 

> oy pale Seale fee et Te NO TNS Seay ee ee 82 | 69 | 1B 
al Se eee oa eat dae oe 18 | 16 2 
UPC 0h Rae oo. cers ni nla baliemncinnninaircaundl | 28 | 26 | 2 
Nr na en we ee Settee ee 13.0 "13.1 ; 12.8 
Semen II UN os nn a ts pie | 6.9-27.6 | 8. 1-27.9 | 4, 3-18.3 

| 





TABLE L[X.—Boys and girls admitted to Juvenile Hall for narcotics violations, 
fiscal year 1958-59 

















Reason for detention Total Boys | Girls 
| | 2 

oie ; sa | 
Tutal, adminsions for delinqudncy.......2......-6...6055.......5.0k. | 10, 109 | 7 |, 782, | 2, 327 

I | 532] 422 | 110 
ese eee ae a tn che eeba cae enee Taealeseo ee 198 | 131 | 67 
Possession or association with users--........-....-.-.------.-.------ 334 | 291 | 43 
Narcotics as percent of total delinquency..................-.-- apie - 5.3 | —_ 5.4 | 4.7 


Mr. Houron. Well then, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I will just high- 


light the report I have made on the topics that I was asked to comment 
on. 


Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Hotron. The one on the juvenile narcotics cases that are han- 
dled by the probation department, that is handled by the juvenile de- 
partment for the juvenile court, that is , 1 met you several times before, 
and I know you know enough ¢ about this field. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes, I had that pleasure. I am sure we all 
agree, don’t we, about statistics ? 

Mr. Horton. That is right. 
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Chairman Hennincs. By that all I mean some of us are a little close 
to the gun, although the statistics while they are indicative of things, 
sometimes they are not conclusive, as the judge might say in ruling 
upon matters of evidence, or excluding matters attempting to be 
brought in as evidence. 

Mr. Hotron. I would like to make a comment on the statistical re- 

rt which we recently sent to you, starting in 1954, and ending in 
July 1959 of this year. And these figures are for the first offenders on 
narcotic offenses, or on the petitions that were filed as new petitions 
jn the juvenile court for narcotic offenders during this 5-year period. 

Now, there has been actually during this 5-year period, as far as 
the case that comes to the juvenile court is concerned, there has been 
very little to indicate a trend either one way or the other. For ex- 
ample, in 1954—55, we had 257 new narcotic cases in the juvenile court, 
that is under 18, that is 3.8 percent of our total filings. 

The next year they went up to 6 percent, and this year they are down 
to 3.4 percent. 

The number in 1954-55 is 257. The number this year is 336. 

Although the percentage has dropped .4 percent, because of the in- 
crease in population, actually, we can’t get accurate population figures, 
census figures in Los Angeles County. I don’t think anybody can be- 
tween census years. We can get an estimate, but it is awfully hard to 
get. 

Chairman Hennines. You get them every 10 years, then we have to 
estimate. 

Mr. Hotron. In between. 

Chairman Hennineos. On the intervening period, don’t we? 

Mr. Houron. Yes, sir. So, there has been this steady increase. I 
mean, these are the statistics, and there is very little trend, as you can 
see, as far as change. 

Now, the number of youngsters on an estimate basis that come before 
us from high schools, in 1954—55, about 14.3, or 1.4 percent, or 14 per- 
cent per 10,000 high school students, 1.4 out of every 1,000 high school 
students, as near as we can estimate, this year it is about 1.3, so, there 
is almost no difference at all. We can find out from the ones that are 
filed in our court. 

The figures are broken down by boys and girls. As you know, there 
are 262 boys and 74 girls; they are scattered all over the place. 

As far as racial background is concerned, we are using the word 
Mexican-American youth to identify that part of our population. 
About 38 percent of those who come in for narcotic addiction, nar- 
cotic use of any kind are Mexican-American boys, children, which is 
quite a bit out of proportion to the percentage of Mexican-American 
youngsters in the community. 

Most of the youngsters that come to us for marihuana, there is some 
heroin, but very little heroin, as far as the youngsters that come be- 
fore the juvenile court. 

Chairman Henntnes. How long in your experience, Mr. Holton, 
you and I started law enforcement work together, in a general way, 

started in 1928 as a criminal trial prosecutor, and you started in 1928, 
what have you noticed about the incidence of marihuana ? 

Mr. Houron. We always had marihuana in this county. 

Chairman Hennines. You can remember as far back as 1928 ? 
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Mr. Horron. Oh, very definitely. We have always had a mari- 
huana problem in this county. Marihuana has been used in California 
and on the west coast from time immemorial, and it is nothing ney, 
Chairman Hennines. That is right. 

Mr. Horron. And there are all kinds of opinions about what it 
does. Some people think it is an addicting drug, some go further. 
It certainly is harmful. The heroin cases that we get, most 
of them come in about 17 years old. The late 16-, 17-, or 1714-year-old, 
We get very few youngsters under 16 on heroin. We get quite a lot 
on marihuana. There isa considerable amount of the use of sedatives 
of one kind or another, goofballs and that type of thing. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, that is a barbiturate compound. 

Mr. Horron. That is right. However, the great many of those 
cases are not referred to the juvenile court at all, the barbiturate type, 

I don’t know how much time you want to take on the marihuana, 
I know you have had experience 
Chairman Henninas. Sir, we want to take as much time to hear 
you as you will give to us. Our time is your time, and anything that 
you think has not been sufficiently brought out, or adequately scratched, 
or emphasized, we would be very glad to have you do that for our 
benefit. 

Mr. Hoxton. I will make one or two more comments. 

Chairman Henninos. Make any observations you care to make. 
Mr. Horron. I will make one or two more comments on the nar- 
cotics. 

Our figures and the police figures on arrest figures will vary. The 
police arrest figures will be much larger. There they will be larger 
for several reasons. 

In our figures you will find individual youngsters only, and in the 
police figures the youngsters, the same youngster may be picked up 
three or four times during the year, and they may dispose of the case 
by bringing the child to court, or the youngster may come to court. 
And in about 20 percent of the cases that are brought to juvenile court 
on narcotics, the cases are dismissed either at the time of the first court 
hearing, or very shortly thereafter for lack of evidence to really sub- 
stantiate the charge. So that there are those reasons for variance in 
figures. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Hoxton. Actually, the police and the sheriff’s department and 
our department have no great quarrel over it; we understand the 
difference in the way they are compiled. 

We keep disposition of the cases, it may interest you. We send 
most of these youngsters, they are placed on probation in their own 
homes, or in the community, and they are on an average of about 13 
to 14 months under probation supervision. 

We send about 4 percent of our narcotic cases to the State Youth 
Authority. We put a few of the more minor cases in our own camps. 
There are some that go to private institutions, and a few to psychi- 
atric institutions. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I believe the administrative assistant for 
Senator Hruska has a question he wants to put to you at this point. 

Mr. Kurax. Do you think that that period of time was adequate, 

that supervisory period you speak of, 14 months? 
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Mr. Houron. Well, you see what happens, between 14 months’ 
supervision of these youngsters coming in at about 14%, or 161, 
or 17, we have about reached the end of our juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion, in other words, 18. And while we can keep the cases, and do 
keep some of them longer than that, we ordinarily do not keep very 
many youngsters past 18 in the juvenile court program. 

Chairman Hennines. Does that answer your question, Mr. Kutak ? 

Mr. Kurax. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hotton. In many cases the treatment program is not adequate, 
I can tell you that. 

Mr. Chairman, I was also asked to make a comment on the border 

roblem, and I certainly agree with Dr. Rendon that this is a mutual 

roblem, and should be worked out mutually. 

I would like to make a few comments on Tijuana, the Tijuana 
situation, since it has been one that we have lived with for a long 
time. 

Chairman Hennineos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotton. There is no question that what happens in Tijuana 
has a definite effect on the delinquency situation in southern Cali- 
fornia particularly, and on Los Angeles County, San Diego, and 
Orange, and places of that kind. 

Now, our statistics are all based on petitions that are filed by law 
enforcement or schools, and have been adjudicated by the courts, and 
they are based on an offense. We know from our case studies, and 
from our medical studies, that youngsters go to Tijuana, are engaged, 
and do use narcotics there, and do help smuggle narcotics across the 
border occasionally, how often I don’t know. 

We also know that they come back sometimes venereally infected. 
We also know that some of our younger girls spend time down there 
in houses of prostitution. 

I don’t know what the answer is. Those are some of the problems 
in connection with our border. 

Chairman Henninas. Is Tijuana wide open, would you say, to use 
the expression ¢ 

Mr. Hotton. About as wide open as any place I ever saw. 

Chairman Henninos. I spent a little time in the Navy hospital, 
during the war, in San Diego. I don’t recall that I got to Tijuana; 
I think that some many years ago I went to Tijuana just briefly one 
afternoon, some 15 or 20 years ago when I was visiting in San Diego, 
not officially. 

Mr. Hotron. Well, the place is about as wide open as any place 
I know, with one or two exceptions, that I have been to in the world. 

Chairman Henntinos. About like Hong Kong? 

Mr. Horton. Well, I haven’t been to Hong Kong. It is about 
like Amsterdam along the wharf, places like that, Paris and so on. 

Chairman Henntnes. Paris has been cleaned up considerably 
lately. 

Mr. Hotron. I know it wasn’t 4 years ago, though. 

Chairman Henntnos. No, no. 

I have talked to the Minister of Justice about a week ago, and 
they have taken a lot of this material off the newsstands that you see. 

Mr. Hotton. They are having trouble on the East Bank in Paris 
even today. 
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Chairman Henninos. I think that is true traditionally. 
Mr. Houron. I do think this, that we need to do something on our 
own side of the fence. It seems to me that the parents, guardians of 
these youngsters can be held more responsible for w hat happens to 
some of these kids. It is like letting them go on their holiday 
seasons over to the Catalina Island, or to Palm Springs, or some place 
like that without money, and unsupervised. 
Chairman Henninos. Yes. 
Mr. Houron. I think our parents or guardians who let minor 
children go into Tijuana without supervision ought to be held guilty 
of contributing to the delinquency of a minor. He shouldn’t be there, 
Chairman Hennrnes. That is a problem that has recurred, Mr, 
Holton. 
Mr. Houron. I know that. 
Chairman Hennines. In many cities the question of parental re- 
sponsibility, the question of holding the parents liable, for example, 
for damages done by the young vandals, and other predatory acts, 
to question whether they can be held. We know that some things are 
personal offenses, and how far you can go beyond on some of these 
things is a different problem, but certainly the question of letting 
them go out of the country, I can’t agree with you more with your 
statement. 
The problem is, what can the Federal Government do, or the State 
government do, of course, to undertake to control some of this? And 
I would like very much to have your views if you can give them to us, 
Mr. Houron. Well, I have never been able to, the little I know 
about it, this business of closing the border, but I do think that we 
can do more than control our youngsters on our own side, and I think 
a lot of responsibility is ours, and that we have not met those. 
There was one other area which I was asked to comment on, and that 
ison the gang problem. And I have with me, if you care to ask me any 
questions, and have the time to do it, Mr. Al Collier, who is in charge 
of the men and women who work directly with our gangs. The type 
of gangs that our division works with are exclusiv ely youngsters $s who 
are known to the probation department, or who have police records. 
They don’t take work with any other kind of kids. These are mostly 
composed of two types of gangs. There is the unit called the area 
type of gang, where youngsters join gangs not because they really 
choose the gang, but because that is where they happen to live; that is, 
the gang in that community that has been there a long time. 
Chairman Hrennrnes. Some of them feel they haven’t much place 
else to go. 
Mr. Horton. They haven’t much choice, either, in many cases. 
Sometimes their parents and relatives have belonged to the same gang. 
Those gangs have subgroups, subgangs, both boys and girls in the 
gang. ‘Sometimes they last a long time, and they have a tradition. 
Now, there are other types 
Chairman Hennres. I remember asking in New York what part 
the girls played in some of these gang wars, and we were told that the 
girls carried the weapons, the switchblade knives, weapons of home 
manufacture. And then they had what they called the gang rumbles 
in the boroughs of New York City, where often the boy did the cutting, 
and he passed the knife to the girl, and the girl disappeared. It is 
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harder for a police officer to search the girl under those conditions 
than it would be to search the boy. 

Well, excuse me for the interruption. 

Mr. Horron. Well, we feel that there are probably 35 to 40 gangs of 
this type in Los Angeles County that we should be working ‘with, or 
working with about 26. We are trying to add more staff that can 
do this “kind of work. They are not easy to get. We are lucky in 
having the number of very excellent people, and we are very careful 
in preparing the ones that go into this work. 

Chairman Hennrnos. They have to be pretty much dedicated men 
and women. 

Mr. Hotron. They have to be dedicated, and they have to know the 
community and the kids that work with them. 

Chairman Henninos. They have to have some sense. 

Mr. Houiron. Yes. We have a good group, and I am proud of the 
ones we have. We need about at least a half a dozen more. We have 
the money for the positions, but we haven’t been able to so far get the 
peo) le this ye: Ar. 

There are, in addition to the groups that we have worked with, 
probably 150 that have worked with private social agencies of various 
kinds, and the organizations directed by community welfare federa- 
tion. And those are youngsters who are in all kinds of groups of 
gangs that are not, do not have the police and probation record that 
the ones we worked with. 

Now, there is another type of gang that is not what you would call 
an area gang, it is more or less a self. -organized gang. And this type 
of gang is increasing in Los Angeles. It is found pretty largely 
among ‘the non-Mexican boy and girl, white, and among the Negro 
boys and girls. 

Now, these are gangs that spring up more or less spontaneously 
around some leader. They do not last as long. They have no tradi- 
tion. They are voluntary, more voluntary. There are not so much 
intergang warfare as there is between Mexican and American kids. 
And that, incidentally, in this community has lessened, although the 
number of incidents and provocations haven’t lessened very much. 

The number of actual youngsters involved in gang warfare in this 
county has gone down since your committee was here last, quite con- 
siderably. The number of these self-organized gangs has not gone 
down, it has steadily increased. And their offenses are sexual offenses, 
theft, mugging, crimes of violence, and of that type. And they are 
small groups, not very large. But they constitute a real menace. 

Chairman Hennines. By small, you mean how many ? 

Mr. Hotron. Oh, anywhere from 6 to 8, 10, 12, 14. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Hotton. And they also foster attention im our schools where 
our racial population situation is changing rapidly. 

If later on the committee would like to ask Mr. Collier any questions, 
he is available. 

I was asked also to comment on the juvenile courts, and since the 
juvenile court is here, I am going to have to be careful what I say. 
But it is down here in writing, Judge O'Dell. 

Mr. O’Dett. I will catch up with you. 

Mr. Horron. You will catch up with me. 

The question I was asked, rather one of the questions, was socialized 
against the legalistic type of juvenile court. The juvenile court law, 
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when the juvenile courts were organized in this country around 1903, 
1904, 1905, and 1906 there were almost no public welfare agencies, 
There was almost nothing except the probation department. There 
were a few clinics, quite a few private social agencies, more than insti- 
tutional, some of them doing other types of work. But, the juvenile 
court, its family court served as father of the court, and he ran the 
whole business. I think in the large metropolitan areas that this is no 
longer possible. 

We have two judges serving full time in the juvenile court, and at 
least two or more serving part time, plus several commissioners and 
referees. Cases total better than 25,000 cases a year going through the 
court. And actually, our juvenile court judges, I am quite sure, are 
not able to devote the time to the case hearings that they would like to 
hear for their own satisfaction, or for the satisfaction of the child or 
the parent. And I think that the court should be primarily a judicial 
court and, I mean, it should be a court, and that all of the social, public 
and private agencies of the community should be available to that 
court, and that the probation officer should be the arm to which those 
services are functioned. 

Now, I very strongly believe that, and I hope that in our Juvenile 
Justice Commission in California that there will be a strengthening 
in procedure of law. Judge O’Dell may want to comment on that, 
whether the legal part of it is necessary or not. But we have county 
courts even in this State, where we have courts for a long time, where 
parents are not advised of the legal rights and neither are the children. 
They aren’t even given a copy of the petition which sets forth the 
reason why the child is in court. The child may be detained for some 
considerable time without due notice to parents. I think that that 
invades the due process, and I think that the court procedure needs 
to be formalized enough to insure that that doesn’t happen. 

I think in the case of serious offenses, that if there is a trend to 
attorneys for the child and parents, sometimes there is a place for 
the public prosecutor for the protection of the people. Some of these 
kids are pretty serious offenders. And so maybe if you are coming to 
a point where you are talking about public defenders for some cases, 
maybe in some cases which are so serious, you need to talk about public 
prosecutors, also. 

Chairman Hennsnes. Yes. Mr. Holton, you may have been here 
when I said that we had made a study of the juvenile court system in 
many places. 

Mr. Horton. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. Your contribution, the last one you made, was 
also in Chicago sometime this spring, and your contribution is most 
helpful, yours and Judge O’Dell’s to add to our general sources of in- 
formation on this subject. 

I just wanted you to know that we had made a special project of 
hearings on just the juvenile court system, and have not neglected that, 
either. 

Mr. Hotton. Well, I knew that was one of your major interests, 
that was one of the questions that was directed to me. There was 
another question regarding closed hearings in the courtroom. I am 
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not entirely in agreement with the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, or the National Probation and Parole Association that the 
court should be entirely closed. And I differ not entirely, but to 
some degree. 

I have never known a case in Los Angeles County where the family 
had any promise, or where the case was sensational, where all the 
facts didn’t come out long before the kid ever came to juvenile court, 
where the pictures and the stories were all out, the photographs were 
all over the world, in some of the cases that I could name. 

Chairman Hennineos. Yes. 

Mr. Horton. So that I think in those cases it is kind of ridiculous 
to try to, and I don’t think we should be permitted to try to cover 
them up. I think sometimes it is a good idea and helpful to the child 
if the total story comes out, and not just the initial arrest story, which 
is not always correct by any means. 

Chairman Henninos. You, Mr. Holton, would not oppose the use 
of the names of juveniles ? 

Mr. Hotron. I don’t want to see the names of the ordinary little 
kid that comes into the juvenile court given to the papers for publica- 
tion in the community where the kid is going back to school. I don’t 
think that the average newspaperman or the average person in the 
street gives a hoot about the name and address of the kid that has 
stolen an automobile, or committed some ordinary offense. I think 
that those who commit serious offenses, that the names are going to 
be known anyway. 

Chairman Hennrinos. That is right. 

Mr. Hoxton. And in England they had a system which I rather 
liked, the reporters are permitted in the courtroom. They agree that 
they will not publish the names and addresses. 

Chairman Hennines. Merely as a matter of policy. 

Mr. Horron. That is right, it is a matter of agreement and policy. 

Chairman Henntnes. It is not a matter of law, it is a matter of 
forbearance. 

Mr. Horton. That is right. 

You have asked one other question. That was a comparison of the 
situation in this county to that of 4 years ago. We have made real 
advances in some ways, and in some ways we are worse off than we 
were before. 

We have one additional Juvenile Hall for 250 boys, and we have 
completed four camps of various kinds. We are building a school 
for a hundred girls. We have just yesterday acquired the land, or 
authorized to take acquisition of the land, for a hospital to care for 
our dependent neglected children, and to make a big step forward I 
think in our juvenile court program, which is to take our dependent 
and neglected children entirely out of the main Juvenile Hall, and 
Judge O’Dell and his colleagues are going to have a hearing room 
out there. And these little children that come in for dependency and 
neglect will be cared for there. 

During the last 2 years, the last 2 fiscal years ending the 1st of 
July 1959, we have had almost exactly the same rate of increase in 
the number of new cases coming to juvenile court, that is about 6 
percent each year. Unfortunately, and this is the part that bothers 
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me more than anything else, the number of dependent and neglected, 
abandoned, deserted, abused children that have come to the court 
have increased between 14 and 16 percent each year, and that means, 
of course, that because of the rapid increase in population, and be- 
cause of the declining purchasing power of the dollar in Community 
Chest campaigns, they may not be getting as much money, but they 
don’t buy asmuch. They may make their goal, but the money doesn’t 
buy what it bought before. The result is we lose beds every year all 
over the place, so that we are more and more being forced to build 
these things out of taxpayer funds. And I don’t like it for two 
reasons. In the first place, I don’t like to see us set too large an insti- 
tutional program. In the second place, I think there is a real place 
for the private community agency, and that the trend toward public 
agencies is too strong. And, I don’t know how to reverse it, because 
I don’t see where the money is coming from to reverse it. I don’t 
particularly like to see it where it comes to the care of necessary de- 
pendent and neglected children. I don’t think they should be cared 
for by institutions in which we operate, and that we are caring for 
some, and apparently we are going to be caring for more. 

I have taken a great deal more than my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Henninoes. You have contributed greatly to our hearings 
here, Mr. Holton, and I only wish we had more time. We are all 
spread pretty thin, too; as you well know. It is with apology that we 
could not hear from the gentleman to whom you referred, but if any- 
thing could be submitted in writing—— 

Mr. Hotron. I think it is all in writing, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. Have you a copy of it, Mr. Bernstone? 

Mr. Bernstrone. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, it will be made a part of the file of these 
proceedings. 

Mr. Bernstone. That has already been filed. 

Chairman Henninas. I know, Mr. Holton spoke of another 
gentleman. 

Mr. Horron. Most of that, a lot of that material on gangs was fur- 
nished by him, it is in the report. 

Chairman Hennineos. It isin the report. 

Mr. Bernstone. It has already been made a part of the file. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, sir. 

Judge O’Dell, you have a very distinguished record. We are very 
glad to have you here, as I said before, and very glad to have the benefit 
of any observations that you can give us in this or any other area. 

Mr. O’Detu. All right, sir. I should like to serve the court. 

Chairman Hennines. We are honored by your presence. 

Mr. O’Dett. I should like to serve the committee better than I feel 
able todo. I only learned on Tuesday, due to the fact that I was away 
for about 3 weeks on vacation, that I was to appear before the com- 
mittee tothisend. Yesterday I spent some time in reflection in gath- 
ering together something which I have reduced to writing. I haven’t 
delivered it to the committee, and I have several copies, one of which 
might be delivered over to you when I complete my remarks. 

Chairman Henninos. We would be very, very happy to have it, and 
it shall be presented in any way you please, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD A. O’DELL, PRESIDING JUDGE OF 
THE JUVENILE COURT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. O’Detu. The direction of this paper follows within some wide 
limits the suggestions made by counsel for the committee. 

I think I shall read parts of it, and omit reading other parts. This 
relates generally to the operation of the juvenile court, and is pre- 
pared as a result of my own experience in the operation of the court 
in our county. 

Generally speaking, the modern view is that every effort should be 
made to reform and rehabilitate adult criminals, as well as juvenile 
offenders. In every case, thought must be given to the inevitable fact 
that the person involved in criminal conduct, although taken out of 
society for a time, will be returned to the community. 

The question arises as to what sort of treatment during the time 
the individual is deprived of his liberty will result in his returning 
tothe community as a better citizen with a chance to live a normal, law- 
abiding life. 

The juvenile court is engaged in rehabilitative and corrective proc- 
esses, not only because this is believed to be wise with respect to the 
minors involved, but because it is believed that this type of program 
and effort will benefit the public interest. 

Much has been said about the use of the probation system. This 
system is essentially to the operation of the juvenile court and it is 
through the services of the probation officer of this county that most 
of the rehabilitative and corrective efforts are carried out. 

While I strongly approve the use of the probation system as it relates 
to the work of the juvenile court, I am of the opinion that probation 
should not be granted in any case unless it is good not only for the 
juvenile involved, but also serves and protects the public interest. 

I believe that the main objectives of the juvenile court in a funda- 
mental sense should be the protection of the public interest. It is clear 
to me that the rehabilitation of the juvenile offender is the best means 
of protecting and serving the public interest. 

The means by which this is done, for the most part, in the operation 
of our court is by detention and by probation. Detention, if it is to 
serve its rehabilitative purpose, must not be imprisonment, in the 
ordinary sense. Such detention must be accompanied by personal 
and group counseling, proper educational processes and the regular 
opportunity for religious worship. 

The facilities in which the minors are to be detained should be 
designed to provide proper surroundings. In our own forestry camp 
program there are no fences or wire enclosures, and the minors com- 
mitted to such forestry camps are detained by rule of reason resulting 
from counseling and preparation of each minor committed to the 
forestry camp program in advance of his actual entry into such 
program. 

Great emphasis is being placed upon the problem of juvenile 
delinquency and this is as it should be. Sometimes we lose sight of 
the other major problem and that is the delinquency of adults, and 
the standards of morality and decency established, generally, by the 
adult community. In part, at least, the adult community is respon- 
sible for juvenile delinquency. 
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I am not sure that I know the causes of juvenile delinquency. Aga 
result of my experiences, however, I know some of the situations jn 
which delinquent minors are found. 

One of the basic reasons for delinquency of children is the inade. 
quacy of parents and as part of this, the lack of strength of fami] 
ties. Divorce and broken homes resulting in the attempt of one 
parent to act as both mother and father, or the intervention of a step 
parent are found to exist in many cases. 

The lack of finances, inadequate housing and working mothers 
resulting in no supervision are common situations. 

Chairman Hennrinos. We have found, Judge, too, we have found 
in a great many cases, it might be of interest to you, I imagine you 
have found it here, that some of the ladies who work do not have to 
work to live in an ordinary and decent and proper standard and en- 
vironment of life that we generally conceive it to be, but many of 
the discovered, some places many of the mothers work in order to 
drive Cadillacs, the leisure class, and the children go by the boards, 
And then the mothers sometimes get in trouble, while the mother or 
father are driving the big cars and living in expensive neighborhoods, 
the kids are shunted off to be looked after by maybe an untrained 
person. 

Mr. O’Detu. We have had outstanding cases of that, which would 
be good examples. 

Chairman Hennes. If they are asked to work, that is another 
problem, too. But those that don’t have to work should be looking 
after the children. 

Mr. O’Detit. They should be. To continue, alchohol drinking 
parents and drinking children play a part in contributing numerous 
delinquent children to the court. The availability of automobiles 
to children at an early age is a contributing factor. The natural 
segregation of minority groups 

Senator Hennines. What is the driving age in this State? 

Mr. O’Detu. Sixteen, they can get them, and many of the children 
come into that court under that age, who have driven cars, and regard 
the right to drive as something which is extremely important, and 
which belongs to them. And they impress their parents with this 
fact no end. And these children, many of them in the driving of 
automobiles, release themselves from the natural inhibition which 
results in being in their own communities, they go far and wide, and 
get into lots of troubles. 

Chairman Henninos. They range around. 

Mr. O’Deti. Yes; they do. The use of housing projects by minority 
groups sometimes results in unlawful group activities, sometimes 
referred to as gang activity. 

Now, we have had instances where because the people have been 
brought together, some of Mexican descent nationality in some of 
these housing units, this has caused a cliquish arrangement, which 
whether it contributed at all to the unlawful activity of these children, 
I am not certain. But we find in some cases that this does occur, 
and that some of these children get in trouble. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Detu. Now, in my opinion there is a feeling of insecurity 
which exists in minority groups which is a contributing factor. 
Many of our youth today feel insecure as a result of the last World 
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War, and the uncertainty now existing because of the cold war and 
the atomic age. They are not certain where they are going, or what 
they are going to do. , 

f course, a number of these children come into court because of 
their poor mental or physical condition. Many of them are in such 
condition as to require psychotherapy or medical treatment. Many 
of these children are not responsible for their overt conduct. 

We have established under the direction of the probation officer 
in this county, a very high grade clinic in the Juvenile Hall, which 
undertakes to advise with respect to this type of children. 

Chairman Henninos. Good. 

Mr. O’Detu. Help the court with respect to the judgments made. 

I have said this, too, I said for the most part these problems are, 
in the first instance, adult problems, these things that I have been 
mentioning. 

We have on our statutes a law making it a crime to contribute 
to the delinquency of a minor. There are comparatively few persons 
to whom the stigma of this crime directly attaches. There are many 
adults who, either directly or indirectly, are contributing to or caus- 
ing delinquency of minors to whom this stigma will never attach 
because their acts and conduct are “within the law.” Many of these 
are the parents of children brought into the juvenile court. Many 
of these are persons who, like ourselves, are for all intents and pur- 
poses law-abiding persons. Adults have created the community in 
which the children are brought into the world and reared. 

It is my considered opinion that, for the most part, the overt acts, 
as well as attitudes of children, are but a reflection of adult behavior 
and community standards. And there apparently is an increase in 
juvenile delinquency, and if this is so, in part due to the deteriorating 
adult standards which have beset this country. 

Now then, with respect to the general activity of the court. 

The California statute directs the court to liberally construe the 
juvenile court law “to the end that the care, custody and discipline of 
a ward of the juvenile court shall approximate as nearly as possible 
that which should be given by his parents.” 

It goes without saying that parents ought to provide loving care, 
a decent place in which to live, and proper discipline. Discipline 
appears to be the outstanding problem. 

ae down to the work of the court. There are two questions in- 
volved in every petition filed in our juvenile court. The first of these 
is whether the minor involved shall be declared a ward of the court; 
and the second is, how shall he be dealt with in accordance with 
juvenile court law ? 

Our practice is to hear evidence regarding the jurisdictional facts; 
that is, the matter of wardship first, and this we do in accordance with 
the ordinary rules of evidence. 

Before the hearing the minor is informed of his right to be repre- 
sented by counsel and the right to have witnesses brought into court 
on his behalf. 

On this issue, we do not permit hearsay testimony. This is particu- 
larly important where the petition is based upon a charged violation 
of any law or ordinance defining a crime. Of course, where the minor 
admits the commission of the offense, there is no such “trial” upon 
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the issue of wardship. We take the view that a minor, though a 
junior citizen, is a citizen of the State and of the United States anq 
has certain constitutional rights and guarantees, just as an adult 
citizen. Until he has received due process within the framework of 
the law, he should not be made a ward of the court or deprived of 
his liberty. 

I have quoted at length a statement made by our California courts 
which support this view, and take the view “that however praise. 
worthy, according to the viewpoint of the tribunal may not impin 
upon the legal rights of one brought before it is emphatically set 
forth in several of our decisions of our court.” 

Chairman Hennines. Judge, I couldn’t be happier and more 
pleased. I am not surprised. I happen to be chairman of the Con. 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee. We have been working on some 
of these things, too. We think the rights of individuals are exceed- 
ingly important, not only constitutionally, but as a matter of justice, 
morals and fair play. And I am very glad to hear you emphasize 
that same point of view! Judge. 

Mr. O’Detu. The juvenile court is a court and must function as such 
regarding the rights of the citizen involved in determining the need 
for wardship. After the determination of wardship, the court at- 
tempts to determine, with the help of the probation officer, how the 
minor should be dealt with. 

The court does not become, at this point, a social agency although 
the court must consider the sociat aspects which relate to the matter 
and here should determine what rehabilitative processes would best 
serve the youth involved and the community. This is a judicial 
decision. 

At this point the probation officer assumes an important role in the 
joint venture as an officer of the court in providing, under the court’s 
direction, the social service and rehabilitative process which the court 
determines to be necessary. 

No proceeding before the juvenile court seeks to commit a minor of 
acrimeassuch. The rule of equity applies in such cases and the court 
decides both issues of law and fact. It has been held in California 
that a minor is not entitled to have the petition heard by a jury, and 
with this lagree. However, under California law 

Chairman Henninos. Of course, Judge, is it not true that where 
the juvenile is prosecuted as a delinquent that that does not fall within 
the purview of the Bill of Rights? 

Mr. O’Dett. That is right, it does not. 

Now, one thing that has disturbed me a little, there are provisions 
in our law which say that a minor may be declared unfit, that is, that 
the court can make a finding that the juvenile is not a fit subject to 
be handled under the juvenile court law. In that case an order can 
be directed that criminal proceedings be instituted against the minor 
under a general law. For this reason, I believe that if a minor 
charged with a serious violation of law constituting a crime, elected to 
do so, he should have the right on his.own motion to have his matter 
certified to the adult court for a trial by jury. 

Now, I say with respect to the Sey. as a general rule, it is my 
opinion that the press should not present during juvenile court 
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hearings unless the minor, through his attorney or parents, requests a 

ublic hearing. If such a request for a public hearing is made, the 
press should have the right to attend. However, I have heard of some 
proceedings in juvenile court in this State, not in our own county, 
which make it necessary for me to say that T would be glad if parents 
had asked for public hearings so that what went on within the court- 
room could be exposed to the public. And so I say that if such a re- 
quest for public hearing is made, the press should have the right to 
attend. ; ! 

Now, I don’t believe that the names of juvenile delinquents or 
minors charged with delinquency should be published. I concur in the 
cause celebre that happens occasionally, with Mr, Holton, what he has 
stated. 

Chairman Hennines. In that case you are speaking of youth crime? 

Mr. O’De.t. That is right. But when you get some of these kids 
that come from school, or if we are to have any chance with probation, 
we certainly have to make it so that if possible his misdeeds and 
troubles can be concealed, at least from those with whom he has to 
resume relationship, and since otherwise the rehabilitative processes 
of the court and things the probation officer is trying to do would be 
impeded or defeated. ean 

Now, I have been asked with respect to qualifications of juvenile 
court judges, and I believe that the system followed in California 
best serves the public interest. Superior court judges are assigned to 
serve as juvenile court judges. Assuming that the judge so assigned 
is qualified to act as a judge of our superior court, he brings to the 
juvenile court a knowledge of fundamental rights and the processes 
and procedures which make it possible for him to better protect the 
rights of the minors involved, as well as the general public, and to 
coordinate the work of the court with law enforcement agencies and 
the probation officer. 

It has been suggested that some information be given as to the 
services and facilities available to carry out the court’s work in the 
rehabilitation of youthful offenders. 

Iam only going to comment on one or two. 

One of the outstanding things which we are proud of in this 
country is the forestry camps. Mr. Karl Holton has had a great deal 
to do with the establishment of these camps, and the system under 
which we operate. 

Chairman Henninos. Of course, those are wonderful things. 

Mr. O’Detx. They are. 

Chairman Hennines. As we all know. 

Mr. O’Dett. | have said one of the things is commitment to one of 
the forestry camps operated by the probation officer so that the minor 
who stays there, receives regular counseling, attends school under the 
direction of the county superintendent of schools, engages in super- 
vised recreative sports and social activities, and does useful and neces- 
sary work for which he is compensated under the direction of the 
county forester and fire warden and others. Of course, ultimately we 
can commit boys and girls who have been in the court recurrently to 
the youth authority. 
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I think this covers the situation. I know that when we talk about 
juvenile delinquency, the general public gets the idea that there js 
something wrong with the young people of this generation. I usually 
conclude by pointing out that I have obtained figures from various 
sources which may be or may not be good figures, that approximately 
3.6 percent of the school-aged children are delinquent. And I hasten 
then to say that there are about 96 percent of the school-age children 
who are law-abiding, decent citizens. At least, they have not been 
classified as delinquent. For their benefit, I should like to say that 
it is no crime to be young. 
Chairman Henninos. I think it was William Younger who said 
that originally, wasn’t it, Judge? I believe he was Prime Minister of 
England. It is certainly true, I couldn’t agree with you more em- 
phatically, and I believe all the members of the committee do, that 
what we are trying to do is get a very small percentage to help them, 
to protect society where it needs to be protected from some of them, 
and to do what we can to maintain a well ordered, well conducted 
people in the United States of America. 
Judge, it might be of interest to you to know in closing these hear- 
ings in Los Angeles, that we have already introduced a ill to estab- 
lich forestry camps. I have also introduced a bill to provide for 
assistance to States and institutions of higher learning. I have in- 
troduced another bill for the training of personnel, to work in various 
fields involved in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
uency. 
: Mr. O’Detu. That is of the utmost importance. 
Chairman Hennines. You here in California pioneered very suc- 
cessfully the forestry camp type institution. I happened to have 
introduced a bill in the last session of the Congress to provide as- 
sistance to, and cooperation with States in the establishment of insti- 
tutions of this kind, the so-called forestry camp institution. 

We follow what you are doing out here, maybe a little more closely 
than some of you may realize. We try to learn as we go. 

These bills are not before the Committee on the Judiciary, of which 
this subcommittee is a creature, but they are before the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. Of course, we have to push, and push 
hard. The Senators could be of great help to us, I believe they will 
be, your Senators, Senators Kuchel and Engle, and they are most 
cooperative in matters of this kind. 

Members of this committee introduced a bill at the last session 
to establish a hospital on the west coast for the treatment of narcotic 
addicts. We couldn’t get this bill through during the last session of 
Congress, but I think that the hearings we have had here will 
strengthen our hand, and give us a little more foundation to proceed 
in connection with that. 

In the last two Congresses, in 3 years of chairmanship of this com- 
mittee; we have introduced a total of 18 bills, many covering areas 
of Federal jurisdiction, in the delinquency field. One of our main 
efforts in this area has been the introduction of measures to help 
improve services for children. 

Now, this concludes our list of witnesses for this afternoon. 
Judge, I want to thank you and Mr. Holton also. First may I 
have your typed statement, Judge, for the file, please? I will now 
ask that this be included and made a part of these proceedings. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 53” and reads 


s follows: 
$ ) Exursit No. 53 


Rerort oF Donatp A. ODELL, PRESIDING JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE Court, Los 
ANGELES, NOVEMBER 12, 1959 


Originally, criminal law did not differentiate between adults and minors who 
had reached the age of criminal responsibility. The fundamental idea of criminal 
jurisprudence was not reformation or rehabilitation of criminals but punish- 
ment. This applied to children as well as adults. 

Generally speaking, the modern view is that every effort should be made to 

reform and rehabilitate adult criminals, as well as juvenile offenders. In every 
ease, thought must be given to the inevitable fact that the person involved in 
criminal conduct, although taken out of society for a time, will be returned to 
the community. The question arises as to what sort of treatment during the 
time the individual is deprived of his liberty will result in his returning to the 
community as a better citizen with a chance to live a normal, law-abiding life. 
The juvenile court is engaged in rehabilitative and corrective processes, not only 
because this is believed to be wise with respect to the minors involved, but be- 
cause it is believed that this type of program and effort will benefit the public 
nterest. 
It is essential that all who work in the field of juvenile delinquency, namely, 
law enforcement, probation officers, and the courts, consider the work a joint 
venture, the purposes of which are to correct and rehabilitate juvenile offenders 
where possible and at the same time protect the community. 

Much has been said about the use of the probation system. It is essential to 
the operation of the juvenile court and it is through the services of the probation 
officer of this county that most of the rehabilitative and corrective efforts are 
earried out. While I strongly approve the use of the probation system as it 
relates to the work of the juvenile court, I am of the opinion that probation 
should not be granted in any case unless it is good, not only for the juvenile 
involved, but also serves and protects the public interest. 

I believe that the main objectives of the juvenile court in a fundamental sense 
should be the protection of the public interest. It is clear to me that the reha- 
bilitation of the juvenile offender is the best means of protecting and serving the 
public interest. 

The means by which this is done, for the most part, in the operation of our 
court is by detention and by probation. Detention, if it is to serve its rehabili- 
tative purpose, must not be imprisonment, in the ordinary sense. Such detention 
must be accompanied by personal and group counseling, proper educational 
processes and the regular opportunity for religious worship. The facilities in 
which the minors are to be detained should be designed to provide proper sur- 
roundings. In our own forestry camp program there are no fences or wire en- 
closures and the minors committed to such forestry camps are detained by rule 
of reason resulting from counseling and preparation of each minor committed to 
the forestry camp program in advance of his actual entry into such program. 

Great emphasis is being placed upon the problem of juvenile delinquency and 
this is as it should be. Sometimes we lose sight of the other major problem and 
that is the delinquency of adults, and the standards of morality and decency 
established, generally, by the adult community. In part, at least, the adult 
community is responsible for juvenile delinquency. 

I am not sure that I know the causes of juvenile delinquency. As a result 
of my experiences, however, I know some of the situations in which delinquent 
minors are found. One of the basic reasons for delinquency of children is the 
inadequacy of parents, and as a part of this, the lack of strength of family ties. 
Divorce and broken homes resulting in the attempt of one parent to act as 
both mother and father, or the intervention of a stepparent are found to exist 
in many cases. The economic situation appears important in many cases. 
The lack of finances, inadequate housing, and working mothers resulting in no 
supervision are common situations. Alcohol-drinking parents and drinking 
children play a part in contributing numerous delinquent children to the court. 
The availability of automobiles to children at an early age is a contributing 
factor. The natural segregation of minority groups, inadequate housing, small 
apartments, also appear to be related to the matter of juvenile delinquency. 
The use of housing projects by minority groups sometimes results in unlawful 
group activities, sometimes referred to as gang activity. In my opinion, there is 
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a feeling of insecurity which exists in minority groups which is a eontributin 
factor. Many of our youth today feel insecure as a result of the last World 
War, and the uncertainty now existing because of the cold war and the atomic 
age. A number of minors come before the court because of their poor menta] 
or physical condition. Many of them are in such condition as to require psycho. 
therapy or medical treatment. Many of these children are not responsible for 
their overt conduct. 

For the most part, these problems are, in the first instance, adult problems, 

We have on our statutes a law making it a crime to contribute to the delip. 
quency of a minor. There are comparatively few persons to whom the stigma 
of this crime directly attaches. There are many adults who, either directly 
or indirectly, are contributing to or causing delinquency of minors to whom this 
stigma will never attach because their acts and conduct are “within the law.” 
Many of these are the parents of children brought into the juvenile court. Many 
of these are persons who, like ourselves, are for all intents and purposes law- 
abiding persons. Adults have created the community in which the children are 
brought into the world and reared. It is my considered opinion that, for the 
most part, the overt acts, as well as attitudes, of children are but a reflection of 
adult behavior and community standards. If there is an increase in juvenile 
delinquency, and it is stated by some authorities to be a fact, it is, in my opinion 
due in large part to deteriorating adult standards. c 
In California, the statute (sec. 551, Welfare and Institutions Code) directs 
the court to liberally construe the juvenile court law “to the end that the care, 
custody, and discipline of a ward of the juvenile court shall approximate as 
nearly as possible that which should be given by his parents.” 

It goes without saying that parents ought to provide loving care, a decent 
place in which to live, and proper discipline. Discipline appears to be the out- 
standing problem. 

To carry out this admonition—to provide proper discipline—the juvenile 
court must be kind, firm, and above all things, fair. No minor made a ward 
of the court unfairly will respond to such social service activity as may be 
attempted in this rehabilitation. 

There are two questions involved in every petition filed in our juvenile court. 
The first of these is whether the minor involved shall be declared a ward of 
the court; and the second is, how shall he be dealt with in accordance with 
juvenile court law. Our practice is to hear evidence relating to the jurisdic- 
tional facts, that is, the matter of wardship first, and this we do in accordance 
with the ordinary rules of evidence. Before the hearing ‘the minor is informed 
of his right to be represented by counsel and the right to have witnesses brought 
into court in his behalf. On this issue, we do not permit hearsay testimony. 
This is particularly important where the petition is based upon a charged vio- 
lation of any law or ordinance defining a crime. Of course, where the minor 
admits the commission of the offense, there is no such “trial” upon the issue of 
wardship. We take the view that since a minor, though a junior citizen, is 
a citizen of the State and of the United States and has certain constitutional 
rights and guarantees, just as an adult citizen. Until he has received due process 
within the framework of the law, he should not be made a ward of the court or 
deprived of his liberty. 

I fully agree with the following statements made by our California courts: 
“True, ‘the design of the Juvenile Court Act is intended to be salutary, and 
every effort should be made to further its legitimate purpose, but never should 
it be made an instrument for the denial to a minor of a constitutional right or of 
a guarantee afforded by law to an adult. 

“As was said In re Hill (78 Cal. App. 23, 27 (247 p. 591)), with reference 
to proceedings in the juvenile court: ‘And so, while the exact truth should be 
searched out and all mere technicalities of procedure as distinguished from the 
rules which protect substantial rights should be disregarded, the regular processes 
of the law provided to produce evidence, and the ordinary rules established to 
aid courts in testing and weighing it, are not scrapped because the proceeding is 
a summary one.’ 

“A charge against a minor resulting in his removal from the custody of his 
parents cannot be regarded lightly, and such action is not justified unless facts 
be shown by evidence, the verity of which has been carefully and legally tested. 
We find nothing in the juvenile court law that attempts to impose any lawful 
restraint upon personal liberty. In practically all of the cases affecting juve 
nile court proceedings that have come to our attention, the minor has admitted 
the charge lodged against him and the only problem presented to the court was 
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how to, best guide and control the minor with a view to his rehabilitation and 
further development. In the case at bar, however, the minor emphatically and 
at all times denied his alleged delinquency. Under such circumstances his liberty 
should not be taken from him until his guilt of the charges lodged against him 
was established by legal evidence. That however praiseworthy according to the 
viewpoint of the tribunal may not impinge upon the legal rights of one brought 
pefore it is emphatically set forth in (citing many cases). In the final analysis 
the juvenile court is a judicial institution.” 

The juvenile court is a court and must function as such regarding the rights 
of the citizen involved in determining the need for wardship. After the de- 
termination of wardship, the court attempts to determine, with the help of the 
probation officer, how the minor should be dealt with. The court does not become, 
at this point, a social agency although the court must consider the social aspects 
which relate to the matter and here should determine what rehabilitative 
processes would best serve the youth involved and the community. This is a 
judicial decision. At this point the probation officer assumes an important role 
in the joint venture as an officer of the court in providing, under the court’s direc- 
tion, the social service and rehabilitative process which the court determines to 
be necessary. 

No proceeding before the juvenile court seeks to commit a minor of a crime 
as such. The rule of equity applies in such cases and the court decides both 
issues of law and fact. It has been held in California that a minor is not 
entitled to have the petition heard by a jury, and with this I agree. However, 
under California law, a minor may be declared unfit; that is, a finding may 
be made that the juvenile is not a fit subject to be handled under the juvenile 
court law, and an order may be made in such case directing that criminal pro- 
ceedings be instituted against the minor under the general law. For this reason, 
I believe that if a minor charged with a serious violation of law constituting a 
crime, elected to do so, he should have the right on his own motion to have his 
matter certified to the adult court for a trial by jury. I oppose jury trials in 
juvenile courts. 

As a general rule, it is my opinion that the press should not be present during 
juvenile court hearings unless the minor, through his attorney or parents 
requests a public hearing. If such a request for a public hearing is made, the 
press should have the right to attend. Names of juvenile delinquents or minors 
charged with being delinquents should not be published. No good purpose 
would be served by the publication of names and, on the other hand, publication 
might defeat or impede the rehabilitative processes of the court when the 
minor is returned, either on probation or at the termination of any proceedings, 
to the community, to work, or to school. 

With respect to the qualifications of juvenile court judges, I believe that the 
system followed in California best serves the public interest. Superior court 
judges are assigned to serve as juvenile court judges. Assuming that the 
judge so assigned is qualified to act as a judge of our superior court, he brings 
to the juvenile court a knowledge of fundamental rights and the processes and 
procedures which make it possible for him to better protect the rights of the 
minors involved, as well as the general public, and to coordinate the work of 
the court with law enforcement agencies and the probation officer. 

It has been suggested that some information be given as to the services and 
facilities available to carry out the court’s work in the rehabilitation of youthful 
offenders. Briefly stated, they areas follows: 

1. Commitment to the care of the probation officer on probation upon the 
following conditions: 

(a) To remain in the home of the parents; 

(b) Tobe suitably placed ina foster home; 

(c) To be placed in some private institution organized and operated for 
the purpose of receiving and caring for such minors. 

2. Commitment to one of the forestry camps operated by the probation officer 
where the minor involved receives regular counseling, attends school under the 
direction of the county superintendent of schools, engages in supervised recrea- 
tive sports and social activities and does useful and necessary work for which 
he is compensated under the direction of the county forester and fire warden and 
others. Residence in such camps would continue from 6 to 9 months, ordinarily. 

3. Commitment to the California Youth Authority. 

4, Declaration of unfitness. 

It will thus be seen that the rehabilitative processes of the court, for the most 
part, are carried out by the probation officer. 
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During fiscal year 1958-59, 11,883 new cases were filed: 12.8 percent of these 
or 1,512 involved burglary; 12.6 percent of these, or 1,492 involved auto theft: 
5.2 percent of these, or 612, involved illegitimate sex relations; 4.2 percent of 
these, or 492, involved assaults; 1.8 percent of these, or 213, involved use of 
narcotics; 1.2 percent of these, or 137, involved possession of narcotics; 20.5 per- 
cent of these, or 2,434, involved dependency situations. 

Deducting the cases involving the so-called dependency situations, there were 
but 8,399 new cases involving juvenile delinquency filed during the last fisea) 
year. While we deplore the fact that there were so many of these, we make 
eter the fact that the population of our county is approximately 6 million 

e. 
T vigires quoted to me and obtained from various sources indicate that approxi- 
mately 3.6 percent of the school aged children are delinquent, This leaves more 
than 96 percent of these children who are law-abiding decent citizens. At least, 
they have not been classified as delinquent. For their benefit, I should say that 
it is no crime to be young. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I want to thank you and Mr. Holton espe- 
cially, just as you both are, for having given the thought which both 
of you so patently have given to the statements which you have so 
splendidly presented to us here today. They are full of a great deal 
of useful information. 

This concludes the Los Angeles phase of our California hearings. 
I should like to thank the officials of the city of Los Angeles who have 
so graciously and wholeheartedly cooperated with the staff of this 
committee. I should further like to thank Mr. George Winter and 
his wonderful staff who made the facilities of the State building 
available to us. As one of the major functions of the hearings of this 
committee is to draw attention to the problem of delinquency, and 
especially here in California to the illicit narcotics traffic, may I once 
again express my gratitude to members of the press who have so ob- 
jectively and extensively covered these hearings. In fact, they share 
much of the responsibility for bringing these hearings about through 
the groundwork that was laid out by their own investigations during 
the past months. 

Our purpose in coming here was to seek ways to help the State of 
California cope with the trafficking of drugs and to determine what 
additional efforts are needed by the Federal Government in this area. 

While much of the testimony and evidence produced at this hearing 
has been known to various people previously, it must be pointed out 
that as Members of Congress, charged with the responsibility of en- 
gendering activities by the Federal Government, we have had to take 
into consideration all information so that we could build a record as 
a sound basis for action upon our return to Washington. Thus I feel 
that we can prove to the Members of Congress several significant 
facts that have been heard repeatedly throughout these hearings. 
They include: 

1. The fact that marihuana and narcotic drugs are in abundant 
supply in the southern California area. 

2. A very high percentage of these drugs are apparently imported 
from Mexico. This has been going on for many years and it is going on 
this very minute. 

3. That there is a need to resolve conflicts of jurisdiction and dupli- 
cation of efforts in the Federal narcotic enforcement field. The 
charge has been made during these hearings that by agreement the 
Federal customs authority is responsible for working with the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico to eliminate the narcotic problems within that 
country and that they have failed to do so. We have scheduled wit- 
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nesses from the Customs Bureau to testify in San Diego. If it is true, 
as stated by the Federal narcotic district supervisors in the California 
area, that the situation in Mexico could be cleared up with a dozen or 
so Bureau of Narcotics agents, then we must explore this situation 
further. . 

4, It became pppeaut tn, members of the committee that the only 
realistic method of alleviating the drug problem in California is by 
cooperative agreement with the Mexican Government. Upon our 
return to Washington we will contact the State Department and, 
with their advice, seek ways to solve this problem. 

While we on the committee are aware that delinquency cannot be 
cured solely by the enactment of legislation, we do feel that we can help 
prevent, control, and treat juvenile delinquency by the passage of 
laws that aid the States and local communities in coping with this 
problem which we have found in many instances cannot be dealt 
with by local resources. There are also instances in this area which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and we at- 
tempt to provide better machinery and tools for dealing with juvenile 
and youthful offenders who violate Federal laws. 

Bills introduced by this committee can often supplement local 
statutes which are ineffective when dealers in locally outlawed mer- 
chandise use the U.S. mails to circumvent such ordinances or statutes. 
In this category the committee was responsible for the enactment of 
two laws: 

(1) Public Law 85-623, which controls the interstate shipment of 
switchblade knives; and (2) Public Law 85-796, which we feel will 
result in the successful arrest and prosecution of known and heretofore 
unreachable dealers in pornographic literature. 

We have heard during these hearings of the use by juveniles of the 
dangerous drugs—barbiturates and amphetamines. I should like to 
point out that I introduced a bill, S. 535, which would regulate the 
manufacture, compounding, possessing, and distribution of these 
habit-forming barbiturate and amphetamine drugs. 

The delinquency problem is essentially a problem that must be 
solved by the States. However, recognizing the fact that the States 
many times have inadequate funds and personnel, I have introduced 
two bills to help the States solve their own delinquency problems. 
These include S. 765, which is a bill to provide for assistance to States 
and institutions of higher learning for demonstrating and developing 
improved techniques and practices for the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency; and S. 766, which is a bill to provide for 
assistance to and cooperation with States and institutions of higher 
learning for the training of qualified personnel for work in various 
fields involved in the prevention, treatment, and control of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Recognizing that there is a need for more of the so-called forestry 
camp type institutions for handling delinquents, which were so suc- 
cessfully pioneered here in the State of California, I introduced a bill, 
S. 850, to provide assistance to and cooperation with States for the 
establishment of institutions of this type. 

All of the above bills are presently in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare of the Senate and we hope for further action on them 
when Congress reconvenes. 
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Of special interest to these hearings is the fact that I and members of 
this committee introduced a bill, S. 982, during the last session of Con- 
gress to establish a Federal hospital on the west coast for the treat- 
ment of narcotic addicts. We were not able to get the bill through 
Congress. However, I feel with the testimony taken during these 
3 days of hearings we have gathered ample evidence to warrant reintro- 
duction of this bill in the next session of Congress. 

While these are our major pieces of legislation, we have introduced 
in the last 2 Congresses a total of 18 bills covering many areas of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction in the delinquency field. One of our main efforts in 
this area has been the introduction of measures which would help to 
improve services for children in the Nation’s Capital, as this city is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government. 

Before closing I should like to say at this time that statements were 
made during these hearings that could be viewed as uncomplimentary 
to the military forces of this country. However, I should like to make 
it perfectly clear that the majority of our service personnel are fine, 
wholesome specimens of young American manhood. However, as 
with any large group, you will find a few who go astray. I am sure 
that in many cases, this is the reason for the scenes witnessed by our 
investigators in the Mexican border towns they visited. We plan to 
hear from the very distinguished Rear Adm. C. C. Hartman, who is 
in charge of all service personnel in the San Diego Naval District. 
He will discuss with the committee the problems presented to his 
command by the close proximity of Tijuana and its readily available 
vice. 

Once again, I should like to thank all of those who have made the 
hearings possible, and especially the witnesses, who were extremely 
understanding in the face of the usual delays and schedule changes 
attendant toa hearing of this type. 

Mr. Bernstone, I guess there are further matters? You had a book 
there, did you not ? 

Mr. Bernstone. Yes, I did, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. We have a book here that was presented to 
the committee by a gentleman who has been in attendance at these 
sessions, by Francis L. Harmon, Beverly Hills, “Pornography and the 
Law.” Without objection it will be made a part of the file of the 
proceedings, 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 54” and will be 
found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Chairman Hennines, With that, and an expression of appreciation 
to all, the committee will rise and reconvene on Monday morning at 
10a.m.,in San Diego, Calif. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Monday November 16, 1959, in San Diego, Calif.) 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1959 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
San Diego, Calif. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to call, at 10:15 a.m., in the city 
council chambers, Civic Center, San Diego, Calif., Hon. Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present : Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 

Also present: Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel, Marvin R, Full- 
mer, chief investigator, Carl L. Perian, research director, Robert J. 
Kutak, assistant to Senator Roman L. Hruska, Charles J. Hamel, 
assistant to Senator Thomas J. Dodd. 

Chairman Hennines. The committee will please come to order. 
Before opening the testimony of the witnesses who have been good 
enough to come here to give us the benefit of their advice and experi- 
ence, I hope I may indulge in a very brief opening statement. 

Can you gentlemen back there hear me? 

A Votce. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. Thanksa lot. Thank you, Bill, an old Navy 
friend of mine. 

There are certain formal matters. I am now offering for the record 
Senate Resolution 54. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary— 


which is the parent committee of this subcommittee, by way of 
explanation— 

or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized under section 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a complete study of any and all 
matters pertaining to juvenile delinquency in the United States. 

And it goes on. I will not take the time to read it all, because we 
introduce it at the outset of every hearing. It is a formal matter for 
the record, indicating the power of the committee granted by the U.S. 
Senate to hold hearings, and such other matters as may be pertinent. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 55” and reads 
as follows :) 

Exuisit No. 55 


{S. Res. 54, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with its jurisdictions 
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specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investj- 
gate, and make a complete study of any and all matters pertaining to juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, including (a) the extent and character of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States, and its causes and contributing’ fac- 
tors; (b) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, including chapters 402 and 
403 of title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with youthful offenders of 
Federal laws; (c) sentences imposed on, or other correctional action taken with 
respect to, youthful offenders by Federal courts; and (d) the extent to which 
juveniles are violating Federal laws relating to the sale or use of narcotics, 
Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1 
1959, to January 31, 1960, inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the minority is authorized 
to select one person for appointment, and the person so selected shall be appointed 
and his compensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by more 
than $1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest practic- 
able date, but not later than January 31, 1960. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $150,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


I am now offering for the record a resolution pursuant to section 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate authorizing that the chair- 
man and such other members as may be present are authorized to hold 
hearings of the subcommittee in San Diego on the 16th and 17th of 
November 1959, and such other days as may be required to make com- 
plete hearings, and take sworn testimony, if necessary, of witnesses, 
(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 56” and reads 
as follows :) 

UXHIBIT No. 56 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, by the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, that pursuant to subsection (3) 
of rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess., agreed to Feb. 1, 1950), and committee resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, adopted January 26, 1959, That Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., and such other members as are present are authorized to hold 
hearings of this subcommittee in San Diego, Calif., on November 16 and 17, 1959, 
and such other days as may be required to complete these hearings, and to take 
sworn testimony from witnesses. 
Agreed to this 16th day of October 1959. 
THos. C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee To 

Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
Agreed to this 16th day of October 1959. 

Roman L. Hruska, 

Member, Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
Agreed to this 19th day of October.1959. 

Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 

Member, Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
Agreed to this 19th day of October 1959. 

WILLIAM LANGER, 

Member, Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
Agreed to this 26th day of October 1959. 

Pumip A. HART, 

Member, Subcommittee to 

Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
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I might say about sworn testimony, since all of the testimony is in 
the realm more or less of opinion testimony and advisory, and such 
other things, I do not generally swear the witnesses. And I think 
we will forgo so doing during these hearings, unless some testimony 
arises which might by its nature be controversial, questionable, or re- 
quire the administering of the oath. And the chairman is empowered 
to administer the oath when he feels it necessary to do so. 

Accordingly, I will offer that for the record, signed by every mem- 
ber of the committee. I 

I might say the committee consists of nine altogether. And while 
in Los Angeles we had two other senators present, they were called 
away, because of other duties of other committees—we all have con- 
flicts, you know, in our work. I belong to 15 committees in the Sen- 
ate, and am chairman of 5 of them. So we run into these matters of 
conflict. And some of them are in our own States, where if I perhaps 
thought that politics were more important than this, that is where I 

ould be. 

"a offer that for the record, signed by each member of the sub- 
committee. ; i) 

I would like to present Mr. Robert Kutak, who is the administra- 
tive assistant to Senator Roman Hruska of the State of Nebraska. 
He was with us in Los Angeles, as was Senator John A. Carroll of 
Colorado. We had hoped and expected, and still hope and expect 
that other members of the subcommittee will be at the hearing. But, 
at any rate, all of these hearings, | might assure you at the outset, will 
be printed as a Senate document for general distribution, and avail- 
able to all citizens, organizations, individuals, officials, and others 
who may desire copies of them. It all is being taken down by a 
reporter as you see. 

And Mr. Hamel, we are glad to see you here today. Mr. Hamel 
represents Senator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut, who is a member 
of this committee, who was called away. He went down to the cape, 
didn’t he ? 

Mr. Hamet. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. Cape Canaveral on some of the tests they are 
holding down there. He left just yesterday, to our disappointment. 
He will not be able to be here. 

I might read the names of the committee. 

The committee consists of—I am reading from the stationery of 
this committee—of myself as chairman, Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
of North Carolina; Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee; John A. 
Carroll, of Colorado; Senator Thomas J. Dodd, of Connecticut; 
Senator Philip A. Hart, of Michigan; the late Senator William 
Langer, of North Dakota, who is dead, to the distress of all of us 
who knew him. The news came during the hearings in Los Angeles. 
Senator Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin; and Senator Roman L. 
Hruska, of Nebraska. Mr, Arthur Bernstone, who sits on my right, 
is the chief counsel for the committee. 

All of these men have a great and abiding interest in this matter 
of juvenile delinquency. None of us have to serve on this committee. 
And while some of them are not present, because of other commit- 
ments, they nonetheless will read the hearings and be advised of 
such legislation as may be recommended, and take part in other 
matters. I am glad to have their administrative assistants here, and 
they, of course will report directly to their Senators, 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to be here in the 
city of San Diego today. I would like to preface my remarks by say- 
ing that I am no stranger to your city, or indeed, to the State of Cali- 
fornia. During Ww orld War II, I spent several months in the nava] 
hospital here in San Diego, when I was shipped back from Pear] Har. 
bor. The year before last I had the pleasure of speaking to the stu- 
dents at Stanford University at Palo Alto, and there have been many 
other occasions over a per iod of years where I visited your great State, 
and I have come, as a visitor might come who has some know ledge of 
it—superficially, I grant—but none the less I am not completely a 
carpetbagger or outlander to the State of California. 

The graciousness which I have always encountered in California is 
exemplified by the willing help and cooperation of your mayor, your 
vice mayor, who will testify today, and other members of ‘the staff, 
the city council, your police department—your chief of police is here 
today and will testify before the committee—and other city, county, 
and State officials, naval personnel, and many private individuals in 
the city of San Diego. 

The sharp increase in juvenile crime during the past 10 years has 
caused national concern, I need not tell you, and great distress about 
some, albeit, a small percentage, it is true, of the youth of our Nation. 
Of course, we know that our young people are our greatest resource, 

This committee, authorized by ‘the U.S. Senate more than 6 years 
ago, has made a study of this situation in many of our cities. ‘This 
vear we have held hearings in New York, ¢ ‘hicago, and Philadelphia. 
We have just concluded hearings in Los Angeles, and following San 
Diego we will move on to the city - of San Francisco. 

Through these hearings, and I might say that during the entire 
course of my service as a member of this committee we have been in 
Boston, we have been in Philadelphia twice, we have been to my own 
city of St. Louis, we have covered a great many other places I will not 

take time to mention; I mention that to indicate we are not pointing 

the finger at San Diego as a horrible example of anything. We find 
conditions are pretty “much the same all over the country. In some 
places one phase of this problem is accentuated, such as in New York, 
the gang problem, gang wars, killings, murders, and so on. 

We find other places’ that other matters are transcendently impor- 
tant. But everything exists in the spectrum of this entire work we are 
setting about and are trying to do something about. We hope to find 
means by which the Federal Gov ernment may be helpful. This is not 
a handwringing committee or a “viewing with alarm” committee. We 
try to learn. We are here for the puropse of learning. We don’t use 
the young people as witnesses. We don’t drag people into the hearing 
rooms to embarrass them. We want to find out what is being done; 
what we can do to help those who are dedicated to the matter of law 
enforcement and crime prevention. 

And, of course, the Federal Government can be helpful in many 
respects. So that we hope the witnesses will give us some suggestions. 

The spectacular rise in crime among boys and girls is appalling, even 
though a small percentage is involv ed. 

It is not our intention to single out any city, as I say, as a problem 
area, or point the finger of criticism at any region. However, our 
studies in the past have indicated that certain cities have special 
problems with respect to the behavior of juveniles. Some commu- 
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nities are faced with a serious increase in juvenile gangs. Others 
have experienced a sharp rise in robberies, assaults, purse snatching, 
and other similar crimes committed by young people. 

My personal interest in the causes and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency began in my university days when I served as a boys’ camp 
counselor. I remained active in youth work, was a track and field 
coach when I was in law school, and have been associated with the 
Big Brothers of America for 30 years. In 1956 I was honored by 
being named the Big Brother of the Year for the Nation. That is 
a preventive organization to try to keep young people out of trouble, 
young men, boys. ee ; 

I have been a member of this committee since its inception, have 
served as chairman for the past 3 years. As chairman of the com- 
mittee on national penitentiaries and reformatories for the past sev- 
eral years, I have seen the tragic aftermath of crime and punishment, 
as I have visited our penal institutions not only in this country but 
in Europe. 

From information already obtained by our staff, and through testi- 
mony heard in Los Angeles, it appears that narcotics, the control of 
the border—if such can be done and seems advisable, in addition to 
what is already being done—and the exposure of our young servicemen 
to vice conditions in Mexico are among some of the more serious 
juvenile problems facing this community. 

I might say at the beginning that we were requested to hold these 
hearings by the California congressional delegation through Repre- 
sentative James Roosevelt, and by California Attorney General Stan- 
ley Mosk. It is our hope that we will be able to recommend remedial 
measures to halt the traffic in narcoties. We shall consider measures 
to contro] the movement of teenagers across the border into Mexico, 
where unscrupulous people profit from the sale of drugs, pornog- 
raphy, and other material. It may be that our low enforcement 
mas need more authority to apprehend narcotics law violators. We 
are going to inquire into the degree of cooperation among various 
narcotics law enforcement agencies, Federal, State, county, and 
municipal. 

Naturally this committee will make its findings available to 
California agencies and to the public. As I have said, we want to 
cooperate fully with the State and local political subdivisions in 
recommending such remedial measures as may appear necessary. We 
are here to cooperate and to try to help. We are not here just to 
hold out to the public generally the conditions we find. Public educa- 
tion and emphasis upon what is happening throughout the country 
is very important. It helps to arouse the communities to the recogni- 
tion of the seriousness of this crisis with which we as a nation find 
ourselves. 

San Diego is to be commended, I think, for the steps it has taken 
to control the movement of juveniles across the border. Your fine 
police department is maintaining an all-around-the-clock control of 
the border. I experienced it Saturday night when I went over to 
Tijuana myself with some of our staff. I am sure that has proved 
successful in preventing unescorted juveniles from crossing into 
Mexico. And I don’t point the finger at Mexico especially. They 
have their problems, too. What we want to do is cooperate and try 
to work these things out as intelligent people should, not just criticize. 
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The extent of the use among youngsters of narcotics may be 
shock to many. Marihuana, in particular, enjoys surprising popu- 
larity among high school and junior high school students. 

It has often been stated that marihuana is not addictive, in the same 
sense as heroin, morphine, and other deadly narcotics. Natural] ‘ 
this thinking leads many youngsters to try it, in the belief that 
marihuana produces thrills, with no frightening aftereffects, But 
there is abundant proof that marihuana 1s the first step to hopeless 
drug addiction for thousands of our young boys and girls. In the 
impressionable minds of youngsters, it creates an air of permissiveness 
around the use of all drugs. 

Our investigators have visited Tijuana, and have been out here 
for several weeks, one or two of them, and have visited other Mexican 
border communities. They have testified in Los Angeles as to the 
apparent ease with which marihuana and heroin can be bought by 
anybody. They gave testimony as to the type of vicious, indecent, 
and immoral climate many of our young people are exposed to when 
entering these cities. 

While the patrol maintained by the city of San Diego keeps the 
overwhelming majority of juveniles away from this situation, young 
servicemen who are exempted from this patrol are continually faced 
with purveyors not only of narcotics, but perversions, pornography, 
lewd performances, and availability of liquor at all hours around the 
clock. 

Now, what steps can the Federal Government take to reduce the 
alarming rise in crime among juveniles ? 

It is in this latter area that this committee can make important con- 
tributions through recommendation of new legislation. I happen 
to be on the committee before which a great deal of this legislation 
will come, and that is the Committee on the Judiciary. We can also 
help by making information available to State and local authorities, 
and to encourage free interchange of ideas among the various agencies 
engaged in juvenile work. 

It is our conviction, however, that the major effort must be carried 
out on the community and family level. We know that delinquency 
is essentially and basically a community problem, when you get down 
to the essence. 

While in San Diego we shall also take testimony which has a bearing 
on the utilization by the military services of former juvenile delin- 
quents, whether some of them should be inducted or not. That some- 
times creates a problem in the service, as many of you who have served 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines know. 

I am most gratified that so many of you have agreed to appear 
before this committee. We haven’t issued subpenas and brought in 
anybody against their will. We have the subpena power to do so, 
but that we have not done. AIl have volunteered and have cooperated, 
and volunteered to come without any such process being necessary. 

Your testimony on conditions here in San Diego will be invaluable 
to us in enlarging our knowledge and equipping us to recommend 
practical legislation. 

Now, we have already passed some legislation. I will not go into 
that. We have recommended a good many things, some of which have 
passed the Senate, and the House hasn’t gotten around to them. But 
we have a session ahead of us. When we have heard this testimony 
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and when we have an opportunity to report back to the Senate and 
tell what we have seen and heard and make these hearings available 
to all Senators and Members of the House, we hope that having been 
on the ground and heard from the people who live right up against 
these problems will give us more ammunition when the time comes to 
ask for appropriations or other legislation. 

Because of time limitations we will not be able to hear all the 
testimony which has been offered, since these hearings were officially 
announced, by good citizens who have expressed their willingness, 
their desire to come before us. However, we do hope those who can- 
not be heard will submit a statement which will be included and made 
a part of the record of these proceedings, so we will have an opportu- 
nity to study this information that has been offered by so many 
public-spirited people. These statements may either by submitted 
while we are here, or they may be mailed to our office in the U.S. Sen- 
ate Office Building in Washington, D.C. 

That concludes my opening remarks. And we are now to hear 
from the Honorable Ross G. Tharp, the vice mayor of the city of 
San Diego. Will you please come forward, Mr. Mayor, and take a 
place comfortable to you? We welcome you here indeed, sir. 

Mr. Tuarp. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. We are most gratified you have taken the 
time from your busy schedule to offer us the benefit of your views and 
your advice and your opinions. 

Mr. Tuarp. I am very happy that you and your committee are in 
our fair city today. 

Chairman Hennines. I understand you are a practicing lawyer, 
Mr. Tharp. 

Mr. Tuarp. That is correct. 

Chairman Henninos. And you have been vice mayor of the city 
of San Diego for the past year, and are a member of the city council 
for 2 years. 

Mr. Tuarp. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennines. There is much more I could say about you, 
all of it good, but everyone here knows you, and without further pre- 
liminary we would like to have you proceed, sir, if you will, either 
reading from a prepared statement, if you have it, or making your 
remarks extemporaneously and offering the statement for the record. 
It will be printed in the record, appearing as though you said it 
before the committee. Or you may intersperse any statement you 
may have with observations. And with that, Mr. Tharp, will you 
please proceed. 


STATEMENT BY VICE MAYOR ROSS G. THARP, OF SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Tarp. In the interests of conserving time, I will read this 
statement which has been prepared. 

On behalf of the city of. San Diego, it is a pleasure to welcome you, 
not only to partake of our traditionally wonderful climate and hospi- 
tality, but also to offer every cooperation in supplying data which we 
hope will be helpful to this important U.S. Senate subcommittee. 

Chairman Hennines. You feel it is important, Mr. Tharp? 

Mr. Tuarp. It goes without saying it is vitally important. 
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Chairman Hennines. You don’t think we are all wasting our 
time? 

Mr. Tuarp. I certainly do not. 

Chairman Henninos. That we should go about it in the right way 
and do something about it? 

Mr. Tuarp. That is right. I think there is a great deal that can 
be accomplished in this field, and I think there is a Federal as well 
as a State and a municipal responsibility. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tuarp. Certainly the cases of juvenile tragedy which we hear 
and read about through the news media are causes for concern by all of 
us. Our rapidly changing social structure seems to cause dislocations 
within the American home, which in turn contribute to the delin- 
quency of a seginent of our Arnerican youth. 

I trust the committee will understand that it is not my purpose to 
appear as an expert in the field of juvenile problems. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say to you, sir, there are no experts 
in the field of juvenile problems. 

Mr. Tuarr. If anyone would be an expert, it would be myself. 
I have four little children. But over and above my own youngsters, 
I will defer to the experts assembled here today to give their opinions. 

That even one juvenile delinquent is one too many cannot be denied. 
When sober thought and the expenditure of time, effort and money, 
plus the exercise of vigilance can prevent even one juvenile tragedy, 
the investment is well worth it. 

Much attention has been focused on San Diego and other southern 
California communities as potential hotbeds of juvenile crime. As 
vice mayor of this city, and as a member of the city council, I believe 
I can speak for that body in commending our exceptionally fine police 
department for its understanding of juvenile problems and for its 
established methods of control, which certainly aid in crime prevention. 
I believe the factual data and statistics which will be presented to this 
subcommittee by Police Chief Elmer Jansen and other witnesses will 
show that these control measures have been effective. 

In this connection, may I point out that the city of San Diego, 
through its police department, is spending upward of $100,000 per 
year on a program of screening and turning back thousands of un- 
escorted juveniles each year from our international border. 

I believe I should also say that the evidence of cooperation by 
Federal, State and local authorities, including narcotics, customs, 
immigration, border patrol and others is most impressive. 

When we seek specific sources of corruption which contribute to 
the delinquency of a juvenile, it seems to me we should examine both 
sides of the coin. Does the source exist because of the demand, or did 
the demand exist first and thus establish the source? 

It seems to me that the two things are contemporary, and that 
responsibility rests on the authorities and on the parents and the youth 
on both sides of the border. I think that there is room for a house 
cleaning on our side as well as on the other side. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, I certainly think we cannot afford to be 
self-righteous, can we, Mr. Tharp? 

Mr. Tarr. Nor can we continually pass the buck south of the 
border. 

Chairman Henninos. No, sir, we cannot. 
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Mr. Tuarpe. We have our own duties. 

A moment ago I mentioned the money San Diego is spending to 
maintain the border inspection detail through its police department. 
Chief Jansen will enlarge upon this in his testimony. But I would 
like to make a plea to this committee that it consider the need for 
continuing and expanding this important and effective control meas- 
ure. This is an area which would be most appropriate for the Federal 
Government to give us aid. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I might say at that point, if you will forgive 
my interruption, in the event I overlooked mentioning it before, if 
it develops that. we need more personnel on the border, if it develops 
that there is overlapping authority, if it develops that there is some 
question about one agency or the other or its officers, we would like 
to try to work out some cooperative adjustment and agreement for the 
benefit of what you have just mentioned. 

In Washington we have access to the heads of the several agencies 
and departments, and we will just talk it out. They have their 
problems, too, you recognize that. 

Mr. Tuarr. There has been complete cooperation on the part of 
the Federal authorities and the city authorities and we are hopeful 
it will continue in the future. 

Concerning the dollar-and-cents aspect of this problem, San Diego’s 
problem in this field, I would like to mention just one statistic, and 
that is during the period from July 1, 1958, through October 1959, 
there were 12,513 juveniles stopped at the border and advised not to 
enter Tijuana. In this connection it is interesting to note that of these 
12,513 children turned back at the border the following numbers 
apply to the point of origin: the city of San Diego, only 1,700; San 
Diego County, only 1,626; the remaining 9,187 were from other parts 
of the State of California and other areas of our country. In other 
words, the city of San Diego is paying 100 percent of the bill, but only 
a small fraction of the total number of juveniles affected are from 
the city of San Diego itself. San Diego can use Federal help. 

Chairman Hennines. It would seem, would it not, can we draw 
this conclusion, Mr. Tharp, that apparently the parents and police 
and others who undertake the control of this problem have been 
pretty successful in keeping the number down to a relatively small 
proportion of those children who come from the city of San Diego 
and go over to Tijuana and other places across the border. 

Mr. Tuarp. I think because of our proximity to the area the San 
Diego parents and children are a little more aware of the hazards 
involved, and there is less of an attraction for our local people. 

Chairman Henninos. That is very significant. And you are paying 
the bill. 

Mr. Tuarp. That is correct, 100 percent of it. 

Chairman Henntinos. And that is not right. 

Mr. Tarp. San Diego can use Federal help in maintaining this 
protective facility, which is for the benefit of communities far from 
this city and State. We are not trying to endeavor to paint a picture 
of any great interstate traffic, but a portion of these youngsters are 
from out of State, Arizona, Nevada, and so forth. Jt is a very small 
percentage. But there is some interstate traffic. 
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I believe this committee can perform a valuable public service by 
examining this request and exploring the methods whereby such 
Federal help may be achieved. ! 

That concludes my statement. If you have any questions I will be 
happy to answer whatever may be forthcoming. 

Chairman Hennrines. I have one observation to make, Mr. Tharp. 
Back in 1935, when I was in the House of Representatives, I introduced 
and there was passed the first anti-marihuana bill, the present bil] 
now part of the United States Code. So as long ago as that, 
marihuana was considered a problem. And my interest at that time 
sprang from the use of marihuana in my own city of St. Louis. So 
when things come across the border here, illicit drugs, marihuana, and 
things sol as that, heroin, they, of course, are spread indeed not onl 
through California, but I think it is reasonable to assume that they 
go perhaps all over the Nation, some of them. And there are many 
people engaged in this as a business for profit. So the end result is 
not confined to the cities of California, communities of California 
and the State, but indeed the entire Nation. 

Mr. Mayor, you have been very generous with your time, and I 
want, too, to thank you and other officials who have made this beau- 
tiful hearing room available to us for these purposes. And it is very 
ee be in this beautiful building, which San Diego has every 
right to be proud of these facilities which you furnish us. These 
fine facilities contribute greatly to the ease—or, to put it the other 
way, minimize to a great extent the effort that goes into he conducting 
of these hearings, during which we hear from many witnesses. 

I have no questions, Mr. Mayor. You have made such a fine presen- 
tation, it is succinct and covers a great deal of ground. And we recog- 
nize that you are not directly working with some of these problems 
but you do have an overall grasp, a very good one, of the size and 
dimensions, I might say, of the problem that certainly exists. 

Mr. Tuarr. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuarp. It is a pleasure to have you and your staff with us today. 
I hope your journey will be a pleasant one and a fruitful one. 

Chilzshhe Henninos. You have been most generous and hospitable 
in inviting us to lunch today, and we have accepted. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Tharp. 

Now we are to have the pleasure and profit of hearing from Chief 
Adam E. Jansen. Will you please come forward, Chief? And I had 
the pleasure of meeting you before the hearings, and again I welcome 
you and want to tell you how much, on behalf of the U.S. Senate and 
this subcommittee and our staff, how much we appreciate the help 
you have given us, and members of your department. And we appre- 
ciate the fact that you are making a real effort to do all that you can 
in this very severe problem under handicaps and difficulties not of 
your own making. 

And I might say a word ortwomore. You have been chief of police 
here for 12 years. You have been in law enforcement work for the 
past 27 years. You certainly are eminently qualified to discuss these 
matters. Your recognition of the border problem and its relationship 
to juvenile delinquency—I sometimes use the words “juvenile crime”, 
because some of it transcends the area of what some people light- 
heartedly call juvenile delinquency, such as breaking a window, 
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something of that kind, or not going to school, playing hooky, as we 
used to call it. ‘Those things will be juvenile delinquency. And some 
other things are, too. But we run into crime, murder, robbery—not 
here, but everywhere in the Nation. 

You have been successful, I understand, Chief, in having the city 
provide the necessary personnel and funds which you requested in or- 
der to carry out the juvenile control program between the Mexican- 
United States border at the San Ysidro port of entry. 

At any rate, Chief, without further introduction, everybody here 
knows you, and I am sure you are known elsewhere for your long 
years of work in this field, so without further remarks we would like 
to have you proceed, Chief, in any way that is pleasing to you. And 
suit your convenience. Like Mr. Tharp, you may read your state- 
ment, or speak extemporaneously. 

Chief JANsEN. Thank you, Senator. I don’t know what your 
wishes are. I don’t know whether I should read the prepared state- 
ment, copies of which are available for the press, in the interests of 
saving time. However, I will, if you wish. 

Chairman Hennines. I want you to understand that we are here 
for the purpose of hearing all witnesses, hearing everything they 
have to say. And we are not going to foreclose or cut off anybody. 
And you may certainly, if you care to, submit a prepared statement 
to be printed in full in the record, or you may read from it and 
intersperse it, or you may just proceed as you like. Don’t feel any 
time limitation is imposed upon you. We havea number of witnesses, 
it is true, but our job is to be here and sit here and try to learn 
something, try to help as best we can. And we wouldn’t be here if 
it weren’t for that purpose, except to enjoy, perhaps, your beautiful 
city and your fine climate and all the other things that contribute 
to making San Diego an extraordinarily fine place to live. With 
that, Chief 

Chief Jansen. I will try to condense this a little bit. 

Chairman Henninos. You just go ahead and say anything you 
please. 

Chief Jansen. You ask questions anytime you wish to interrupt, 
it is perfectly all right. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I don’t like to interrupt, but sometimes it 
is appropriate to make a comment or ask questions, Chief Jansen. 





STATEMENT BY ADAM E. JANSEN, CHIEF OF POLICE, SAN DIEGO, 
CALIF. 


Chief Jansen. I think in general I can say briefly that we became 
involved along the Mexican border in 1957 te reason of the annex- 
ation of a 20 square mile area, and that we undertook the policing 
there in October of 1957, although we didn’t take over the juvenile 
eheck point until July of last year, 1958. 

And our statistics for the juvenile phase of the problem only begin 
in July of 1958. Prior to that time the sheriff’s office for several 
years or more has operated a juvenile check point, but only on 
an 8-hour a day basis. So that those juveniles who crossed before the 
sheriff’s men went on duty or after did get into Tijuana. 

Chairman Henninoes. May I ask a question? That is interestin 
to me, because I did go over there Saturday night with some sta 
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members, as I have said. I imagine you have some rather seasoned 
experienced men there who can pretty well spot the juveniles, ]t 
is a little hard to tell sometimes 1f a kid hes about his age whether 
he is a juvenile or not. How do you go about that? 

Chief Jansen. Well, the initial investigation begins by pure obser- 
vation of the people in an automobile. 

Chairman HenninGs. Yes, we saw that. 

Chief Jansen. It doesn’t seem to be very difficult to sort out those 
who are about 17. 

Chairman Hennines. They observed us, put a flashlight in the car, 
asked where we were born. I think practically all of us were adults, 
at least in years. 

Chief JANseN. We try to not interfere with the traffic into Mexico 
any more than we can help. And it is quite simple to spot those who 
appear to be 18 or under. We make some mistakes, but it is quickly 
straightened out. 

Chairman Hennineos. It is difficult at times. 

Chief Jansen. We find there are some tricks used by juveniles to 
get into Mexico. We have had them in trunks in the rear of cars, 
older ones attempting to smuggle them into Tijuana. We have had 
girls come down dressed in clothes which would indicate pregnancy, 
and use the fact that they were going over to Tijuana to get married 
as an excuse for crossing the border, and incidents of that kind, how- 
ever not very many. 

The juveniles, after being stopped and questioned, if they are told 
to go back home, their parents are given—sent—a letter which indi- 
cates the time and the date that the juvenile was stopped. And we 
have had several hundred, more than that, letters in the last year and a 
half from grateful parents, the general indication being that about 95 
percent of the parents had no knowledge that the youngsters were even 
in the Tijuana area, or at least did not intend that they go there. 

These statistics which I have submitted with the statement are self- 
explanatory, and Mr. Tharp has commented on the percentage. Actu- 
ally 14 percent of the total originates in San Diego City and 14 per- 
centin San DiegoCounty. There are only about 

Chairman Henninos. That makes only 28 percent from the city 
and county. 

Chief Jansen. Yes, from the city and county. 

Chairman Henninos. Altogether a little over one-fourth. 

Chief Jansen. And about 4 percent outside the State. And there 
were 68 percent from other parts of California generally, and in most 
instances they originated in the Los Angeles area, Los Angeles, 
Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino Counties, as far north perhaps as, 
oh, Ventura, Santa Barbara. 

As Mr. Tharp pointed out, we are standing the entire expense of this 
operation. However, it does have other advantages from a law en- 
forcement standpoint, because we do apprehend a considerable num- 
ber of fugitives, wanted by other jurisdictions usually. We recover 
considerable stolen property, and do general law enforcement work, 
again most of it being for the benefit of other parts of California. 
Since we observe all the cars going into Mexico at San Ysidro we are 
in pretty good position to apprehend most of the fugitives and wanted 
vehicles. 
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I have a theory and a belief that this problem is not going to be 
solved by the Federal Government. And I don’t think it is going to be 
solved by the State government, so far as legislation is concerned. And 
[ mention in my report, my prepared report, that I felt that way about 
it. And I have been through a fot of these conferences in the past rela- 
tive to inquiries into the possibility of a The State has said 
that the State cannot legislate, because this is a Federal matter. And 
it would seem to me that every time we approached this the big objec- 
tion would be that any controls imposed at the port of San Ysidro and 
the entry into Tijuana, if it were not to be discriminatory, must be 
imposed along the entire Mexican border and wy not Canada. And 
I don’t think that, international relations being what they are, politics 
being what they are, I don’t think that it is just going to be practical 
to impose uniform regulations from one end of our country to the other 
along two borders, or even along the Mexican border. I don’t see how 
you could impose a regulation at Tijuana without imposing it else- 
where. 

Chairman Hennineos. I quite agree, Chief. We can’t single out one 
city. There is E] Paso, for example. 

Chief Jansen. A lot of other places, I understand. 

Chairman Hennrnos. There is Nuevo Laredo, there is Laredo, there 
is Miami. I could go on. 

Chief Jansen. That is right. So that is the reason I say I don’t 
believe this is a possibility. 

Well, there are other areas close to us along the border. 

Chairman Henninos. I am not thinking so much, I might say, 
Chief, of new regulations. Everything we do will have to be done in 
cooperation, if we do anything, by conversations which I intend to have 
with the Mexican ambassador in Washington—use the regular way, 
not. use the heavy hand and undertake to disturb our friendly relations 
with Mexico or Canada to the north or any other place, if we can avoid 
it. Excuse my interruptions. 

Chief JaNseN. Well, we feel, as Mayor Tharp indicated, and I feel 
very strongly about it, that we ought to get some help in some form 
in this burden of trying to regulate everybody’s children up and down 
the State. We think we are doing a good job, and we think the results 
have been good. There haven’t been any kids in trouble in Tijuana 
that I know of. There is nothing to prevent juveniles from entering 
Mexico through other ports of entry and traveling through Mexico to 
Tijuana. However, our relations and working arrangements with the 
customs and immigration people are so excellent that even though 
youngsters do get into Tijuana, when they come back and are obviously 
under 17, the officers who see them generally call our border inspection 
point, so we get.a chance to talk to them and advise the parents like- 
wise that they have been down there. 

So, from my observation in Tijuana—and I don’t go over there very 
often—but I don’t see any juveniles on the streets, nor in the places 
along the main street there. I don’t believe there are very many of 
them to be observed. 

Chairman Hennrines. I noticed quite a few there in the 3 or 4 hours 
I was there. I noticed quite a few were borderline cases. I couldn’t 
quite tell. 

Chief Jansen. I think, Senator, you perhaps saw some—— 

Chairman Hennrnos. I am not taking issue. 
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Chief Jansen. Young boys 

Chairman Henninos. To me it is pretty hard to tell the difference 
between a kid of 16 and 18 sometimes, or 19. 

Chief Jansen. That is right. 

Chairman Hennines. But some of them are palpably and obviously 
juveniles. 

Chief Jansen. There are some very young servicemen who go into 
Tijuana in civilian clothes, and those sometimes are quite obvious and 
other times not. 

Chairman Hennines. You can sometimes spot them by their shoes 
and haircuts. 

Chief Jansen. We don’t attempt to exercise any control over navy 
or marine personnel. 

Chairman Henninos. No, I understand you don’t. 

Chief Jansen. So those youngsters do go over. That may explain 
some of the youths you saw. 

Chairman Hennings. We are going to have the admiral tomorrow, 

Chief Jansen. And there are some children who go over there who 
are accompanied by responsible adults, and may be seen on the streets 
perhaps temporarily away from the adults who accompanied them, 

I don’t think we are exactly proud of the narcotics statistics, but 
we are rather pleased with the few juvenile arrests which involve the 
use of or possession of either dangerous drugs, marihuana, or heroin, 
And as I indicated in the statement, I am not very sure, and I don’t 
think anybody else is, that the small number of involvements here is 
in any sense a true picture of the number of youths who may be 
actually involved in the use of narcotics or dangerous drugs. However, 
the number of arrests that have been made in the past 2 years is a 
very small percentage of the total juvenile population. We are 
pleased with the juvenile arrest record. And again going back to 
your statement, just because a juvenile has a contact with the police 
department doesn’t necessarily mean he is a delinquent. 

Chairman Hennineos. No. 

Chief Jansen. Nor is an arrest rate of 6 to 7 percent of the total 
juvenile population, school population of some 94,000 an indication 
at all that 6.8 percent of them are juvenile delinquents. 

Chairman Henntnos. Oh, of course not. 

Chief Jansen. I also mention—I would like to mention also that it 
is practically impossible to compare in California the juvenile delin- 
quency or the arrest rate or the crime rate because of the varying 
methods used in compiling statistics. And it has only been 

Chairman Hennines. We don’t lay much store by statistics. They 
are sort of guideposts, but they vary in the States. Because, for 
example, as you well know, Chief, the juvenile age varies between 
the States. Sometimes youngsters are picked up in a crowd, and one 
or two may have been up to something, the others may not have. And 
all sorts of variations with which you are well familiar. 

Chief Jansen. Based on the best figures I have been able to obtain, 
we think that our arrest rate, as based on the school population, is low 
for a city of this size. 

Chairman Hewnrnes. It is very low, very low indeed. 

Chief Jansen. And I am proud of that fact. However, this re- 


porting situation has been so bad it is not possible to really accurately 
compare it. 
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A new method of reporting has recently been devised, and all of the 
cities are now asked to report to Sacramento on a more uniform basis, 
and we hope we will get better statistics in 1959. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Chief Jansen. You probably have heard of this in your other 
hearings. 

Chairman Henntneos. Yes. Where uniform criteria are established, 
the statistics begin to mean something. 

Chief JansEN. We have had a very small number of situations in- 
volving juvenile gangs, and I think the reason has been that we are 
doing perhaps a better job than many of the cities are with respect 
to the apprehension of the members of these gangs, even though they 
are small and not too dangerous in character. 

I would like to also comment on the fact that the San Diego Union 
and the Evening Tribune recently made a radical change in their 

olicy with respect to reporting the names and ages and addresses of 
uveniles who became involved in serious offenses. And the papers 

ave been very frank and cooperative to us, at least in reporting not 
only the attacks by these juvenile gangs, but the fact that we have 
rounded up all of the members of sheet and turned them over to the 
juvenile probation department in most instances. I think the vigor- 
ous followup of these reported incidents, a very concentrated effort 
to prevent these things from happening after football games and 
after athletic events, has been another factor in the success of our 

rogram. We don’t think that we have very much of a gang problem. 

I don’t think that our proximity to the border has any appreciable 
effect on the juvenile delinquency situation of San Diego City or 
County. I don’t think it has much to do with it at all. As a matter 
of fact, I have been—I sometimes wonder why all of the emphasis 
on the unescorted juvenile problem and the general delinquency prob- 
lem with respect to narcotics, when it doesn’t seem to be a factor. It 
wasn’t even a factor when the kids were going into Tijuana much more 
freely than they are now. 

Chairman Hrennines. We have found the factor in other cities, 
that is, marihuana, for example, in some of the eastern and midwestern 
cities. Of course, as you know, as Los Angeles demonstrated, some of 
the bricks that were brought in, coming over from the border—of 
course I assumed transshipped—not delivered in San Diego, but 
anywhere and everywhere. 

Chief Jansen. Well, unfortunately most of this stuff that is suc- 
cessfully smuggled here goes through San Diego. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Chief Jansen. Actually we probably have a considerable num- 
ber of—well, I don’t know whether a guess at 300 addicts in San Diego 
County indicates a large number of addicts or a small number of 
addicts. But our problem is lessened by the fact that these addicts 
can and do go into Tijuana to buy heroin, where they can obtain it 
cheaper than they can here. And the result is we don’t have the 
number of peddlers in San Diego, because they obviously are making 
a profit, and why should the addict pay a profit here when he can 
go to Tijuana and secure his supply. 

There are regulations, Federal regulations, concerning the crossing 
of the border by addicts and people with narcotics records. But some, 
of course, who are not known to the authorities do go back and forth. 
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So that problem is the reason we have little sale of heroin in San Diego, 
because Tijuana does it for us, so to speak. 

Chairman Hennines. Exactly. 

Chief Jansen. Marihuana is a general problem here as it is elge- 
where. Probably a lot more of it is used than our arrests indicate, 
I doubt very much that we apprehend over 10 percent of any kind of 
law violation. In the field of narcotics, marihuana, dangerous drugs, 
I doubt that we actually apprehend 10 percent of the people. 

Chairman Hennrnes. You mean 10 percent of the people who are 
using it ? 

Chief Jansen. Either those who are committing violations either 
by possession or use. 

Chatbasen HenninoGs. Possession, sale, or use. 

Chief JaNsEN. Any way you take it, 1 doubt that we get more than 
10 percent of them, which means that we are missing an awful lot. 

‘hairman Hennines. Well, you are pretty busy enforcing a good 
many other laws. 

Chief Jansen. That is right. We don’t think we do much better 
than that in the field of traffic enforcement. We don’t feel we appre- 


hend more than 10 or 12 percent of the actual violators. I think that 
is true generally. 


Chairman Henninos. I think it is. 

Chief Jansen. I mentioned in my prepared remarks here the fact 
that I thought that the dangerous drug situation was becoming a 
greater problem in some respects, at least to us and I think in many 
places, that is, the heroin and marihuana problem. 

These dangerous drugs of both the stimulant and hypnotic types 
can be obtained in Tijuana without any difficulty at all in any quantity. 

Chairman Henninos. Barbituric acid compounds, amphetamine— 
I understand you can still get Benzedrine over there, which Smith 
Kline & French in the United States doesn’t make any more for sale, 

Chief Jansen. I understand they have a new one now, a green 
colored one, which is supposed to be five times as powerful as those 
that have been sold previously. There must be several hundred types 
of these things available, various combinations of drugs and various 
manufacturers. It is almost impossible to keep up with the makes 
and types. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I understand, Chief, you can walk into any 

lace in Tijuana, a drug establishment, other places, and buy these 
ha notics, barbiturates by the hundreds and thousands. 

Chief JANSEN. Any quantity. 

Chairman Henninoes. No regulation whatever. 

Chief Jansen. None whatever. 

Chairman Hennrinos. No prescription required. 

Chief Jansen. From the observation of people who are interested 
in this field, from observing the number of people who go in and out 
of these drugstores, the traffic is considerable, and much greater than 
we know about, because we don’t apprehend enough of them. This 
is not a criticism, this is just simply a condition. You can’t do it. 

Chairman Henninos. Right. 

Chief Jansen. They are easily secreted and it is quite a problem. 
But we are concerned about it, because to get high on these capsules or 
tablets or combinations of them, and from a drunk driving standpoint, 
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automobile operation standpoint, they are a lot worse, we think, than 
drunk driving. c 

That about concludes what I had stated in my preparation, Senator. 
If you have any questions—— 

Ohairman Henninos. Chief, there are a lot of things I would like 
to talk to you about, and hope to have the pleasure and opportunity of 
doing so. pooh aaa you are an outstanding chief of police. 

Chief JansEN. Thank you. 

Chaiman Henninos. Your record, your experience, and your suc- 
cess are manifested by your observations today. xg hes 

I just wanted to say, Chief, when you said Federal legislation, we 
are not going to cure delinquency. We are not dreamers. We are not 
up in the clouds about that. Some of us have had experience prosecut- 
ing felonies. We know these things are not going to cure crime 
They haven’t devised any golden remedy or specific that you can inject 
in somebody’s arm and make him fine and upstanding overnight. 

I would like, though, if I may, to take just a brief minute. You 
have heard of Federal legislation on this subject. I myself introduced 
a bill last January—lI hope to have it reported and passed in the next 
session—a bill to protect the public health by regulating the manufac- 
ture, compounding, processing, and distribution of habit forming bar- 
biturate and amphetamine drugs. 

Chief Jansen. I would like to comment that our understanding is 
that practically the entire supply of drugs in Tijuana—that is, the 
dangerous drug category—all comes from the United States. 

Chairman Henninas. I expect they can buy them from chemical 
companies. 

Chief JaNsen. Although in fairness to the people below the border, 
it also came out publicly a year or two ago in some hearings that all 
of the pornographic literature was bought on Main Street in Los 
Angeles and taken to Tijuana. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes; we can’t point the accusing finger at 
Mexico and Tijuana. This business is widely diffused, isn’t it. The 
responsibility is neglected in many areas. 

hief JANsEN. I have come to the conclusion there wouldn’t be very 
much vice in Tijuana if there weren’t American customers. 

Chairman Hennineos. That is right, supply and demand, the old 
law operates. 

I might tell you, too, that Senator Kefauver, Senator Carroll, and 
Senator Langer and I introduced a bill authorizing the establishment 
by the surgeon general of an aftercare posthospital treatment pro- 
gram for drug addiction. 

Now there is where the Federal Government can help. We are 
trying to do things that really help, to help you. That is just one 
thing. 

Chief Jansen. You are still hopeful of a cure, Senator? 

Chairman Hennines. A cure of what? 

Chief Jansen. For narcotic addiction. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, no, sir. It is like anything else, it is 
like the farm problem. it is like the water and land uses, the conserva- 
tion of the land of our country that is being washed down into the 
Gulf of Mexico and other places because of floods, we can’t cure it, but 
we can help. You can lessen it, you can alleviate it, and you can try 
to get it and improve it. That is what we are trying to do. 
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Chief Jansen. That is right. 
Chairman Hennines. You have no such nonsensical notion that yoy 
are going to cure everything. Wedon’t either. I don’t, I know. We 
want to try to lessen it, prevent it when we can, and to help communi. 
ties and States do what they can. I might mention another bill which 
was introduced by Senator Kefauver to make unlawful certain prag. 
tices in connection with the placing of minor children for adoption, 
Another one introduced by myself, and I was joined by Senator Ke. 
fauver, Senator Carroll, and Senator Langer, to provide assistance to 
the States and institutions of higher learning for demonstrating oy 
developing improved techniques and practices for the diminution, con. 
trol and treatment of juvenile problems. 

Another one I introduced, together with Senator Kefauver and Sep. 
ator Carrol of Colorado and the late Senator Langer, to provide as. 
sistance to and cooperation with States and institutions of higher 
Jearning for the training of qualified personnel for work in various 
fields involving the prevention, treatment, and control of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Another one introduced by Senator Kefauver, in which I, Mr. Car. 
roll and Mr. Langer joined him, provides for assistance to and co- 
operation with States or political subdivisions or instrumentalities 
thereof for the establishment of institutions of a minimum security 
type for treating and rehabilitating juvenile delinquents. 

Jam reading just from the titles of the bills. 

Then in the 85th Congress we introduced a bill regulating interstate 
shipment of switchblades, and what we used to call, when I was pros- 
ecuting felony cases in courtrooms, what we used to call springback 
knives, having a blade of six inches or longer, coming within that cate- 
gory, as concealed weapons under State law. 

But we have passed legislation providing against the interstate ship: 
ment of these knives. As you know, they are sometimes used by 
juveniles. 

Chief Jansen. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. We find that especially true in New York 
City, where they have these gang rumbles, as they call them, gang 
wars. 

We have also passed a bill relating to the interestate shipment of 
pornographic material, and providing heavy penalties for that. 

Some of these other bills I have just read passed the Senate and have 
not reached the point of being passed by the House. But we have to 
stay with legislation within the Senate, there is a lot of it, and the leg- 
islation you are interested in you have to keep driving on and pushing 
for. 

Well, we are again most grateful to you, Chief Jansen, and I want 
to compliment you, and I am sure the other members of this committee 
and the staff commend you upon your fine work here in the city of 
San Diego. And I am glad indeed that you have the figures on the 
percentages indicating that the children of San Diego are a relatively 
small percentage of those going over the border. Of course, it is ex- 
pected, but we are glad to have it from you as authoritative. And we 
appreciate again the trouble to which you have gone to submit this 
statement, which I would be glad to receive, sir, and make a part of 

the record which will be printed of these proceedings. Are there any 
other questions? Mr. Hamel, Mr. Kutak? 
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.Kurak. No. 

oa Henninos. Mr. Fullmer ? 

Mr. Futumer. No. 

Mr. Bernstone. No questions. ; 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Chief. Thank you 

ch for coming. e 

"(Chief Jansen’s prepared statement and exhibits were marked 
“Exhibit No. 57” and are as follows:) 


Exurisit No. 57 


STATEMENT BY ADAM FE. JANSEN, CHIEF OF POLICE OF THE CITY OF 
San Dieco, CALIF. 


UNESCORTED JUVENILES CROSSING INTERNATIONAL BORDER 


The city of San Diego since 1957 has become more involved and has had a 
greater interest in the general international border situation. The annexation 
of a 20-square-mile area lying along the border in 1957 created an entirely new 
problem for the San Diego police department. - ; 

Policing of the area started in October of 1957. On July 1, 1958, the police 
department placed in operation a 24-hour inspection station for the principal 
purpose of preventing and discouraging the entry into Tijuana of unescorted 
juveniles (under the age of 18 years). 

This function had been carried out by the San Diego sheriff’s department 
for several years prior to the annexation of the territory to San Diego, but 
had been done only on a partial basis—the sheriff’s officers were on duty only 
for an 8-hour shift at night. 

The 24-hour detail has provided a very tight control of the unescorted 
juvenile problem; there have been no incidents to our knowledge involving 
juveniles in the Tijuana area. 

The statistics which are included with this statement, exhibit No. 1, indicate 
the success of the program, as well as the magnitude of the problem. 

About 14 percent of the juveniles who were turned back in the 16 months cov- 
ered by the report (12,513 in all) resided in the city of San Diego. Another 14 
percent resided in San Diego County outside the city of San Diego. Approxi- 
mately 68 percent of the young people came from other parts of California, most 
of them being from the southern counties. Another 4 percent are from other 
States. 

The cost of maintaining the inspection station at the border is close to 
$100,000 per year at this time and the cost will undoubtedly rise. 

While it is true that the border inspection station serves other purposes, 
including the apprehension of fugitives, recovery of stolen property and other 
police functions, it is obvious that the operation is primarily for the benefit of 
other communities and counties in California and other States as well. 

I do not believe it is possible to enact Federal or State legislation that will 
solve this unescorted juvenile problem. The matter has been explored many 
times in the past, always with the same result—not even an agreement that 
there is a legal means of accomplishing the purpose. 

Undoubtedly there are other border areas where border crossing controls 
would be effective and it would appear to me that these are all local problems 
just as is our San Diego situation. 

I doubt that many cities or county governments will take the same view of this 
problem as has the city administration of our city. There was never any question 
about our being given the necessary equipment and personnel to establish the 
24-hour border inspection station and our city government is to be commended. 

However, in lieu of legislation this function should be taken over by a State 
or governmental agency, or some financial support given to the city of San 
Diego. A request to the Board of Supervisors of San Diego County to provide 
funds and share cost was turned down. 

A study of the figures in exhibit No. 1 indicate that the program has been ef- 
fective with respect to the decrease in the number of juveniles attempting to 
enter Mexico at this time, compared with the beginning months of the program. 


ian particularly noticeable in the San Diego City and San Diego County 
youths, 
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JUVENILE ARRESTS INCLUDING NARCOTIC INVOLVEMENT 


Comparative statistics, at least in California, pertaining to the juvenile prob. 
lem have been almost useless in the past because of the varying methodg of 
reporting. An example of the problem is the juvenile arrest reports of two 
neighboring cities of almost identical population: one city showing more than 
1,000 juvenile arrests during a 1-year period, while the neighboring city reports 
less than 100 arrests. 

The problem was actually about the same, and the number of juveniles 
handled was about the same. The difference in the reporting was due to the 
manner in which the two agencies viewed the problem. 

The San Diego juvenile arrest statistics, exhibit No. 2, in my opinion reflect 
favorably on our community and the numerous agencies involved in the de 
linquency problem may well be proud of the results. 

The narcotic figures included in the compilation however, should not be cop- 
strued as a true picture of that phase of the narcotic problem. Undoubtedly 
the use of heroin, marihuana and dangerous drugs is more widespread than 
the arrest figures indicate, and this of course is also true of the adult narcoti¢e 
statistics. However, in our opinion we do not at this time have a serious prob- 
lem among juveniles. 

NARCOTICS 


Exhibit No. 3 indicates a considerable increase in narcotic and dangerous drug 
arrests in 1958 over 1957. However, the annexation of the border area is pri- 
marily responsible for the increase. Dangerous drug arrests alone at the border 
totaled 403 in 1958, as against none in the annexed area in 1957. 

San Diego County has a unique problem with respect to narcotic addicts, 
The purchase of heroin in Tijuana by addicts is accomplished without trouble, 
and at cheaper prices than in California. While there is a Federal law requir- 
ing registration by addicts or persons having prior narcotic records, when en- 
tering Mexico and upon return to the United States, many addicts who are un- 
known to the authorities undoubtedly make the crossing frequently. 

There has been an assumption by the narcotics officers in our area that there 
are some 300 addicts in San Diego County. 

This is probably pure speculation but the ease with which drugs may be 
purchased in Mexico, at low cost, probably accounts for the limited narcotic 
peddling to addicts in San Diego County. At least the small number of arrests 
would indicate this to be the situation. 


DANGEROUS DRUGS 


In some respects this is a more serious problem than the narcotic peddling 
and use problem. The figures showing the number of arrests for dangerous 
drug possession is in my opinion only a very small percentage of the total 
volume. 

It is possible to buy dangerous drugs of the hypnotic or stimulant type in 
Tijuana without prescription at prices as low as 5 and 10 cents per capsule. 
There is no limitation on quantity. 

The dangerous drugs are widely used and the arrests we report, 403 in 1958 
at the border, are the resuit of the discovery and seizure by Customs and 
Immigration officers of small quantities of pills or capsules from persons bring- 
ing them into San Diego from Tijuana. 

We have a working arrangement with the Customs Service under which we 
prosecute in local municipal courts those cases involving small amounts of 
dangerous drugs. The U.S. attorney prosecutes in cases involving large quanti- 
ties seized at the border. 

The operation of a motor vehicle by a person under the influence of dangerous 
drugs has the same deadly potential as a drunk driver behind the wheel. 
Dangerous drugs are habit forming to some extent. Peddling of these drugs 
has become common practice in some areas, and undoubtedly much of the drugs 
smuggled into the United States from Tijuana is resold. 


CONCLUSION 


San Diego in 1958 had fewer crimes per thousand people than any of 12 
largest cities in California (those with population in excess of 100,000) with 
the exception of Richmond. We appear to be making some progress in crime 
reduction this year. 
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Undoubtedly, California could show a major crime decrease if the importa- 
tion of narcotics from whatever source could be materially curtailed, since it 
is a well-known fact that narcotic addicts must inevitably commit crimes in 
order to continue to purchase the needed drugs. 

We hope your committee will be able to find solutions to some of these problems. 


Exurpit No. 1. San Dieco PoLice DEPARTMENT BORDER INSPECTION Deval, 
SouTHERN DIvIsIoN (24-HourR WatcH) (1 SERGEANT, 11 PATROLMEN ) 


Juveniles under 18 years who have been stopped at the Merican border and not 
permitted to enter Tijuana 





Month Total | Male | Female City | County | State Other 
i —__—_—_——|—— —|———| |__| a - 
1958 | 
Bea agee | lusts alas. ...| 1,528 1, 341 187 | 168 209 1, 060 91 
nn oh abanmanasseshs | 1,375) 1,187 | 188 | 128 124/ = 1,060 | 63 
September- -------- bars gauies 813 693 120 113 108 552 | 0 
SE 5 les. -| 443 | 326 | 117 | 43 57 329 | 14 
November... -.---- : 629 435 194 113 91 417 8 
December a 2 eee co 1, 219 956 263 | 197 | 183 789 50 
| | 
1959 

January .----- Se seusciasel cose 694 | 516 | 178 | 116 | 94 | 447 37 
. cecndinncrensee ----| 518 382 136 99 | 88 | 317 14 
Merch......- Sees ao 1,024 | 791 | 233 | 171 | 115 676 62 
PR iisansaccess-senncescuaves 708 | 520 | 188 | 126 | 110 | 450 | 22 
=n ee ieee oe eat 670 492 | 178 | 105 97 442 | 26 
ME Fe. cee en sk a 738 | 568 170 | 79 | 100 | 506 | 53 
ES 625 503 | 122 | 68 | 83 | 429 | 45 
ea cme neal 772 | 620 | 152 | 75 | 68 | 559 | 70 
September ------------ “hue 371 | 303 68 | 46 | 39 | 270 | 16 
BE cccen peas: casei 386 299 87 | 53 | 60 | 264 | 9 
|—- -- = |————_ |—-— —-— es ree 

| EE Sees | 12,513 | 9,932} 2,581 | 1,700 | 1,626 | 8,567 | 620 


Exuusit No. 2. SAN Dieco PoLicE DEPARTMENT 


Total juvenile arrests in relation to total juvenile school population 


Juvenile school population for 1957-58 school year___.__-------------- 94, 994 
Juvenile arrests, July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1958 : 
I aap icelandic i dicen 5, 107 
a all ca al as 1, 252 
meen: nih 3 2 i eel Lie Weigle eel one , B09 
Rate of juvenile arrests per 1,000 juvenile population___.__.__________-- * 66. 8 
Juvenile school population for 1958-59 school year_____-__--.--------- 102, 426 
Juvenile arrests, July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959: 
TD ii ii ees ee eR Se ee ee 5, 57 
ee a a te ee ei Oe Oe eee 1, 435 
a a 7, 012 
Rate of juvenile arrests per 1,000 juvenile population__._._.__.____-___-_. *68. 4 


16.68 percent. 
26.84 percent. 


Nots.—For 2-year period, 1957-59, juvenile arrests increased 10.2 reent; juvenile 
Population increased 7 percent. Of the total juveniles arrested by the San Diego police, 
an average of 22.2 percent of the juveniles live outside the city of San Diego. 


Juvenile narcotic arrests, 2-year period, July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1959 





Boys | Girls 





I I I GS SS oe aa ch cc a aaa mee 5 0 
Possession and/or use of marihuana.-..........-.....----..---..--..--------- 36 0 
Possession and/or use of dangerous drugs. _____..........-.-.----.------ * 70 17 
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Exursit No. 3. SAN Direco PoLic—E DEPARTMENT 













Narcotic arrests 


a 


Possession Possession | Possession of 
of heroin |ofmarihuana| dangerous 


drugs 
lanai danse hE A 
Nira cia decpnasianaier<snagte-aeeiayiennbsnbinetioentdumnuebtion 145 115 200 
et inectideesenenchennrseoaggreenecanenqamenenneseentnnneies 168 151 1 57] 


Nee ee ee ee ee re nee eee ee renee eee neces eee ee 


1 Increase due to annexation of territory along Mexican border, resulting in arrests at border by customs 
Officers for smuggling dangerous drugs into the United States. Prosecuted under State law. 


Average age of persons arrested in 1958 


Ce en er nee ee eee eee reer ree eee is 


| 
Males (758) | Females (139) 























Male Female 
a No ak i all nc cednnbedak bubaaccinnn 462 95 
SO. ee PS ar ce Re AS AO gS ee eds 90 13 
Ns oi i oe eapticsccewsnawnpedbbomelecesve satpianiuedaowben 201 24 
ns fe et he cktack diibdbe nace ielewsndehababen~canss 5 0 
Arrests 
Addicts: 
TOBA: 66 nek ah ie lid nS ticiedibesnectltnmebucdinthacitibeeinaen 43 
E UNI i i Salas a ana pac na chelate ane esata tatiastiiein ecient eam 75 
- Under influence of dangerous drugs: 
r TOOTHOO Kccndwwncncencen ia alee Ll eens ll 
C PIRI chain ehcmliiealAeaa s ipeetihaicaiaieiiniaiaannciinnnanesa ei ad 27 
f 
L 


The next witness will be Mr. Frank Thornton, who is the collector 
of customs here in the city of San Diego. I had the pleasure of 
greeting Mr. Thornton before the hearing started. We welcome you, 
Mr. Thornton. 

Mr. Tuornton. It is a pleasure to be here. 

Chairman Henninos. We have great respect and admiration for 
the fine Bureau of Customs. I have had some experience with it 
in many, many areas. And we are very glad you could come here 
today. 

We understand, Mr. Thornton, you are going to testify concerning 
some of your problems at the border. 

Mr. THornton. Some of this may be a little repetitious, but I 
thought I would go ahead with the statement that I had written here. 
Chairman Hennrnos. I understand you are going to tell us some- 
thing for and against certain sorts of legislation restricting juveniles. 
Don’t hesitate to speak out—by that I mean to criticize some legisla- 
tion. Weare not here to be—— 

Mr. Tuornton. I am not here to criticize. 

Chairman Henninos. To be yessed or pleased. We want facts, 
and I know you will give them to us. 

Mr. THornton. I happen to be that way. I certainly would. 
Chairman Henninos. And lay it out. 
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Mr. TuHornton. Well, I would like to read this statement, then. 
If there is any criticism, I don’t know just what you are referring 
to. But I will be happy to go into it. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY FRANK THORNTON, COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, SAN 
DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Tuornton. U.S. Customs Service is charged with responsi- 
bility over the legal importation and exportation of all merchandise 
entering and leaving the United States. In so doing, we enforce 
the regulations of approximately 45 other Federal agencies, as well 
as various State laws and regulations. 

It is also the job of the U.S. Customs to prevent the importation 
of prohibited merchandise. In this district our greatest problem is 
in this category, with the attempted importation of narcotic and 
dangerous drugs. ia ; 

Narcotics at the border ports in this district are our chief concern 
for two basic reasons, the ease with which they can apparently be 
acquired in Mexico, and in what we believe to be a steady increase 
in narcotic traffic, as indicated by our continual increase in appre- 
hensions and arrests. 

To point up the gravity of this situation, we have been advised 
that narcotic smuggling cases constitute approximately 75 percent 
of all the trial cases in the local Federal Courts. 

In my experience I have never met a more dedicated group than 
the people with whom I am now associated in the U.S. Customs 
Service. The officers in this district are doing an outstanding job 
in the apprehension of narcotic violators. This is not just my opinion, 
but is a matter of record, and is pointed up by the number of out- 
standing service awards and commendations which have been given 
by the Bureau of Customs, Washington, D.C., in recognition of the 
fine work in the apprehension of narcotic violators. 

Chairman Hennines. You have been at this work for 6 years, 
haven’t you, more or less? 

Mr. THornton. Yes, sir. That is right. And I think we were 
the first district in the United States that came up with an award 
to—I know we were—to inspectors for outstanding work on narcotic 
seizures. 

Chairman Hennines. That is certainly eloquent tribute to what 
you have been doing here. 

Mr. Tuornron. In order that this committee may be fully aware 
of the problem facing customs in this district, and particularly San 
Ysidro, I would like to point out in the last fiscal year 16,931,017 
ve le entered the United States from Mexico through the San 

sidro gate. Of this number 13,415,167 were in automobiles; the 
remaining 3,515,850 arrived as pedestrians. 

In order for us to honestly state that no narcotics were getting by 
us, it would be necessary to physically search every man, woman, and 
child who crossed the border, and in some instances would require the 
examination of a physician. 

Furthermore, every vehicle would have to be at least partially dis- 
mantled to be Somplecsty searched, as we find narcotics secreted in 
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every conceivable place, such as in the tires, inside gas tanks, behind 
headlights, in air cleaners and ducts, sewn into the upholstery behind 
side and door panels, and in speci ial compartments throughout the 
vehicle. Such a drastic inspectional program would require at leas 
10 times the number of officers presently assigned. 

Chairman Hennines. I suppose every ingenuity known to man cap 
be used to get this across the border. And by the same measure, you 
couldn't be « expected—it is a physical practical impossibility to search 
everything that comes across the border and every individual who 
comes across the border. 

Mr. Tuornron. If we have reason to suspect, we don’t hesitate 





to 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, you have to benefit by your own ex. 
perience, your own sense of the likelihood of individuals and cars 
having some of this. 

Mr. THornton. That isright. One Sunday we had 26,600 and some 
vehicles alone come through, and to get them through—and that is 
before we had what little “improvement we have now—and they are 
going to be better. And that brings up another point. We have not 
had a good secondary down there. I mean we didn’t have enough 
room. Under these new improvements we are going to have enough 
room for 24 cars in secondary, where we can get them off and take care 
of them and not congest and tie up a lot of people. 

Chairman Henntncs. Pull them off to the side. 

Mr. THornton. In this particular case they are going to come right 
through the main gate and be parked in the center of the street, but 
under a canopy, and traffic goes through on both sides. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. THorntron. We all know a 100-percent inspectional program 
such as this is ridiculous, and that the people and the Congress would 
not condone such an unreasonable search or treatment of the traveling 
public. 

Chairman Henninos. I am sure I am not going to undertake to 
introduce any such legislation, or to urge it in 1 Congress. 

Mr. Trornton. I didn’t think you would. 


Chairman Hennrinos. That, as you say, would be ridiculous and 
impractical. 


Mr. Tuornton. That is right. 

We in Customs are satisfied that 99 percent of the people are 
reasonably honest and would not involve themselves in any manner 
with narcotic traffic; however, the remaining 1 percent do not 
advertise, and are extremely difficult to separate from the honest 99 
percent. 

We in Customs do not believe that an isolation policy, such as a 100- 
percent inspection would produce, is the answer.. However, we do 
agree that something must be done to curb narcotics traffic. It is my 
belief that methods must be found to take the profit out of narcotics, 
and that top or cabinet level discussions must be held between the two 
nations in an honest effort to halt the growth and production of these 
drugs. Whenever they get the profit out of them, I think it will end. 
This is personally my own idea. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Well, you are exactly right. And in Les 
Angeles we made the statement and gave assurance that we propose 
to enter into conversations with the responsible and authoritative 
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officials of the Government of Mexico, not in any spirit of, as I in- 
dicated before, of self-righteousness, or that Mexico is the cause of all 
of our trouble. 
Mr. THornton. That is right. Much of it starts on this side. 
Chairman Henninos. As the chief said, if there wasn’t any 
demand 
Mr. THornton. There wouldn’t be any market. 
Chairman Hennrnos. There wouldn’t be the market, would there ? 
Mr. Tuornton. That is right. And I tell you another thing we 
find. The people we apprehend down there are not the outstanding 
citizens of any community, either. 
Chairman Henninos. No. 
Mr. Tuornton. So we are dealing with perhaps a class of people 
that could be gotten to in some way, in my opinion. 
Chairman Henninos. Yes. 
Mr. Tuornton. In regard to the juvenile situation at the border, 
I would like to state that the San Diego Police Department is doing 
an exceptionally fine job in their 24-hour check to prevent unescorted 
juveniles entering Mexico. 
Iwas very pleased to learn that out of a 338 total, only 7 juveniles 
were arrested at san Ysidro for narcotics smuggling during the fiscal 
year of 1959 and the past 4 months of fiscal 1960. 
Now this question came up with the chief. That is what our fig- 
ures show. ‘This indicates to me that a very low percentage of unes- 
corted juveniles are entering Mexico. 
It is our desire in Customs to cooperate in every way possible in order 
to further the work of this committee. In this connection, I will be 
very happy to answer any questions you may have on the function or 
operation of the Office of the Collector of C 





‘ustoms in this district. 
Chairman Henninos. There is just one question, one general ques- 
tion, at least one that I would like to hear your observations on if you 
would care to make them, Mr. Thornton, and that is that Mr. White 
of the Narcotics Bureau of the Government testified in Los Angeles, 
as I recall his testimony, that part of the problem was that the Bureau 
of Narcotics had no jurisdiction here at the border. Could you, with- 
out casting reflections upon anybody—and these are matters we will 
have to take up in Washington, too—make an observation on that 
statement ¢ 
Mr. Tuornton. The Federal Bureau of Narcotics covers a wide 
territory. We cover two counties, Imperial and San Diego Counties, 
and they both come under the Treasury Department. 
Chairman Henninos. That is right. 
Mr. Tuornton. And to me that is where this should be decided 
and not in the field. 
Chairman Henntnes. That is what we propose to do. I just 
ranted you to indicate to us if there is some problem relating to that 
or whether there isn’t. 
Mr. Tuornton. If there has been, it hasn’t been with us. We have 
never had—we have had some slight problems but there has been noth- 
ing serious that I know of. 
Chairman Hennes. Yes. 
Mr. Tuornton. And I again say if the Treasury Department de- 
cides they both should work at the border, that is up to the Treasury 
Department. They know the operation of the Customs agencies, 
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they know our operation and they know the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics. 

Chairman Henninos. The Secretary of the Treasury and I have 
been friends for many years, and that is one thing I propose to do 
when I get back is talk it over with him, see what the problem is, not 
criticize anybody, but to try to get to the bottom of it, if such duplica- 
tion of authority or indeed denial of jurisdiction exists. 

Mr. TuHornton. To my knowledge I have never seen a Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics man at the border trying to work. 

Chairman Henntinos. I think Mr. White said, unless I am mis- 
taken, they didn’t have authority to. Am I right? I will ask the 
members of the staff. 

Mr. Tuornton. We have no authority to talk about it. 

Chairman Henninos. No, I understand that. 

Mr. THornton. Sure. 

Chairman Hennines. We don’t want you to criticize anybody, 
That isn’t your function. You are doing your job. 

Mr. THornton. Well, the last fiscal year we made—our inspectors 
at the border made 115 seizures, and we thought this was pretty good. 

Chairman Henninos. 115? 

Mr. THornton. 115 seizures in narcotics, and that does not include 
dangerous drugs. 

Canizeniin Henninos. That does not include barbiturates. 

Mr. Tuornton. No, because there is no Federal law under which 
we can do anything about them. 

Chairman Henn:inos. No, there isn’t. 

Mr. THornton. And that we need very badly. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, as I indicated, we have a bill before 
the Senate. 

Mr. THornton. We are for it. 

Chairman Hennines. We are glad to hear you approve of that, 
because those things used without medical supervision—they have 
their place medically, of course, but used otherwise can have effects 
that you and I know about, and I will not go into now. 

Mr. THornton. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrives. [ assure you, Mr. Thornton, we want to make 
your job less difficult if we can. We want to help you do it. 

Mr. THornton. We appreciate it. 

Chairman Hennrines. Because you are doubtless doing it now to the 
best of your ability, which is considerable. 

Mr. Tuornton. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much for coming here, Mr. 
Thornton, and we appreciate your giving us the benefit of your views. 

The next witness and the last before the midday recess is Mr. 
Charles T, G. Rogers, who is the chief probation officer of the proba- 
tion department, county of San Diego. 

I understand you are going to testify largely, Mr. Rogers, on. the 
influence of Tijuana, as you see it and understand it, on the behavior 
of juveniles, that you are going to discuss the overall problems of 
delinquency or crime committed by young people in San Diego, and 
ee methods of rehabilitation, or efforts to rehabilitate some 
of them. 

Mr. Rogers, you have been appointed to your post in 1947, 12 years 
ago, more or less. Your department is responsible for juvenile and 
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adult probation services to all courts, and you operate three institu- 
tions: Juvenile Hall, the study home for delinquent juveniles; Hill- 
crest, a receiving home for dependent children ; and Rancho del Cam- 
po, a ranch school for delinquent boys. 

Previously you have directed delinquency prevention work in the 
New York City schools for 5 years, and you were a member of the 
New York State Division of Parole from 1941 to 1947. You have 
had considerable experience in this field, and we welcome you and will 
be very glad to hear from you and have you proceed in any way that 
you desire to do. 

It is a pleasure to welcome you and to hear from you now, Mr. 
Rogers. 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES T. G. ROGERS, CHIEF PROBATION 
OFFICER, COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Senator Hennings. I know this com- 
mittee is seeking to learn the major causes of current delinquency, 
and also to determine what forms of treatment can be applied with the 
greatest success in the control of juvenile violence and crime. And 
like you, Senator, I don’t hesitate to use these terms in connection with 
some of the acts that are committed by persons within the ages that 
are designated as juveniles. 

Chairman Hennings. Delinquency seems a pleasant euphemism to 
cover anything from murder on down the line. Some of us believe 
that it is a crime, whether it is committed by one under 18 or is com- 
mitted by an adult. 

Mr. Rogers. I think this is largely a matter 

Chairman Henninos. The victim is just as dead. 

Mr. Rogers. It is a matter of legal semantics. The law says that 
a juvenile commits delinquencies, but we recognize they can be just 
as deadly. 

There are two important factors which I urge this committee to 
bear constantly in mind as it hears and evaluates testimony. The 
first is that our world is changing radically and rapidly. Not only 
are we experiencing a technological revolution in which our scientific 
advances have far outstripped those of our social institutions, but we 
are going through a social revolution which is bringing about marked 
changes in our social structure—— 

Chairman Henninos. May I interrupt you at that point? Have 
you noticed that there is a growing tendency for young people to use 
the home as sort of a stopping-off place? 

Mr. Rogers. This is what someone has referred to— 

Chairman Henntnos. A place to have breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 
and a place to sleep and then to get out, get away from these old fogies, 
the mother and father, and get out and lead our own lives, develo 
our own individuality, such business as that; have you noticed muc 
of that in your work ? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. There is no doubt about this, that there is a 
os mobility to all of our people, not alone to our young people. 

omeone has observed that the home has become a filling station by 
day and a parking lot by night. 

Chairman Hennrinos. That is very well expressed, Mr. Rogers. I 
had never heard it put quite so well. 
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Mr. Rogers. I stole it from someone. 

Chairman Hennines, Go right ahead. 

Mr. Rogers. I think this is true, it is due in part. to the fact that 
there are changes, that there is a shrinkage in the world, and yet an 
increase in mobility. 

Our Nation, for instance, which was primarily rural in its structure 
for years, is now predominantly urban in its living habits. The great 
majority of our family units are no longer static, but mobile, they 
move from community to community, sometimes from State to State 
and it is only natural that our children should follow this pattern, 

One unfortunate thing I believe, however, is that some fairly com- 
petent—very competent professional people, among them sociol- 
ogists—have failed to take this into consideration and they talk about 
the disintegration of the family. 

Now the family is changing, but I don’t believe that it is 
disintegrating. 

Our changing technological and social structure is making a differ- 
ent place for the home. It is putting different demands on the home 
and on the family. And I believe that we must try to determine 
what these are, and to help our parents and children prepare to meet 
these changes. 

These changes have brought about great pressures on our children 
as they grow up. It is much easier to grow up in a rural environ- 
ment than an urban one. And I believe this is one of the things that 
must be considered. For those juveniles that fall by the wayside, who 
get into trouble, we should be able to provide the very best in pro- 
fessional help, so that we can return them to society, and not have 
them lost to this coming generation. 

The second factor is one that 10 years ago sociologists and psychol- 
ogists were making a great to-do about, and that was this great num- 
ber of war-born children, whose numbers would crest in the school 
age along about 1960. And suddenly now that we are reaching this 
peak, no one seems to be talking about it much. 

I think we should look back on these statements that were made 
6 and 8, 10 years ago, and realize that we have been warned that this 
great crest was coming 

Chairman Hennincs. How much planning ahead do we do? We 
are not doing much, even on our highways, are we? We build them 
and they are obsolete in 5 years or so, more or less. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Not being a highway man, I could speak only as one 
driver to another. 

Chairman Henninos. I know we have highway legislation before 
the Senate. But how many individuals plan ahead? Spend what 
you make, somebody is going to take care of you somehow, some agen- 
cy or some subdivision, State or Federal. 

Mr. Rocers. This certainly is true, that there is need for advance 
planning, and we haven’t done as much as we could. I don’t believe 
that. we can replace that with getting ourselves upset to a point of 
being vicious. 

Chairman Henninos. No. 

Mr. Rocers. I concur with the feeling that the older juvenile, 16, 
17 years old, who is quite mature, and who is attempting to use his 
lacking of the age of 18 by only a little as an excuse, as a protection 
for committing criminal acts, T telison that these people should not 
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be protected by this, that they must learn that when they make use 
of it in that way that they are going to have to be responsible. The 
laws of the State of California provide that a person of 16 or over, 
who by his conduct, by his previous history, by his attitude is found 
an unfit subject for juvenile court treatment, may be referred to the 
criminal courts for trial under the general law. 

Chairman Hennrives. I think we will find, as you doubtless know, 
Mr. Rogers, in your consideration of this problem, that most States 
have that provision, that it is alternative prosecution, depending upon 
the stature or nature of the offense. There is the juvenile court and 
there is the criminal court, and they have, in a sense, concurrent 
or separate jurisdiction, depending upon the nature of the case, _ 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct. And I think that this concurrent ju- 
risdiction issound. It should be selective, however 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, it must be very selective. 

Mr. Rocers. As to who must be treated as juveniles, and others who 
should not be. 
~ Chairman Hennines. There isa parallel circumstance. I have had 
occasion in countries of Europe and the Orient to look into the enforce- 
ment and procedures, means by which our so-called status-of-forces 
agreement is maintained with countries where our military are sta- 
tioned abroad. And that is selective. The national sovereignty in 
which our servicemen are stationed has jurisdiction and takes juris- 
diction under the agreement, the protocol entered into, only in the 
serious cases. And you can see the reason for that. The fact of it 
is that everywhere I have inquired, from England to Japan, where I 
visited prisons and made inquiry, France, Britain, Spain, on down the 
line, we find that—in general we find that the sentences upon a finding 
of guilty are more lenient than they would be either under a court- 
martial or upon conviction by a State or Federal court, and that the 
trials are fair. That is what we are after, seeking to supervise, or at 
least inquire into. And I have found no excitement. And I have talked 
to the men in the prisons themselves, in Yokosuka, Japan, for example, 
talked to everyone. We had 57 down there—I think 56 when I was 
there. They all said—I called each one aside—we have an American 
top sergeant in that penal institution down there. The American 
prisoners are separated from the Japanese, have their own recreational 
facilities. That might be of some interest to you concurrently. I 
won’t go on further on this digression, but it is a parallel circumstance, 
that while our military trials or court-martial proceedings are used 
for some offenses, the murders and robbery by force cases are gener- 
ally tried by the courts of the several nations where we have our 
military stationed. 

Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Now, in the matter of treatment, the approach to the problem by 
probation services is a recognition that each individual reacts to vari- 
ous stimuli as the result of the sum total of his prior experiences, the 
pressures exerted on him. And so each must be treated individually. 

It is therefore necessary to examine the social history, the back- 
ground of each individual, to try and determine why he behaved as 
he did, then to develop a plan which will overcome or correct. this 
changed attitude, changed behavior pattern, and with the approval 
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of the court to carry out this plan of treatment, which includes not 
only working with the juvenile, but with his parents, with community 
agencies, and services that can assist. 

And the treatment plan is dependent upon the amount of time the 
officer can spend in working with each particular case. The difficult 
is that while national authorities, like the National Probation and 
Parole Association have long recommended caseloads of not to exceed 
50, there are no probation departments within my knowledge that have 
such caseloads. Some expect an officer to handle 200 children. Here 
in San Diego County at the present time our officers are carrying a 
caseload of approximately 91 cases per officer, which is too high for 
maximum effectiveness. And it is my hope, my recommendation, 
that since the Federal Government has provided funds for work with 
child welfare services with dependent and predelinquent children that 
it may provide funds to extend the services to work being done with 
the delinquent child through probation departments, and assist in the 
lowering of the caseloads. Because in this way we can do a better 
job, not only in preventing recurrences, but since most of these fam- 
ilies have other children in them, by working with these families we 
will also be doing a better job of prevention, to prevent these other 
youngsters getting into trouble. 

Well, let’s turn and have a look at San Diego, because I know that 
is what you are interested in at the moment. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. First, a quick glance at the overall picture. When this 
subcommittee last convened in San Diego in 1954, I told the committee 
then that the referrals for juvenile crrigy og d had an incidence of 
3.08 per 1,000 population. And at that time this placed San Diego 
County fourth among California counties in the incidence of 
delinquency. 

Now, 5 years later, I am very happy to make this report, that the 
delinquency referrals were at the rate of 4.73 per 1,000 population. 
Now, this is slightly higher in incidence, but San Diego Gount has 
dropped from 4th to 13th among the counties in the State of Califor- 
nia in the incidence of delinquency. And this is based upon figures 
provided by the California Youth Authority. Although we are only 
10th in geographical area, we are now 2d in population. We have 
experienced very rapid growth in the past 5 years. We have a large 
nonpermanent population, a high concentration of service personnel, 
and we are part of an international metropolitan area. The city 
limits of San Diego extend to the border, and Tijuana and San Diego 
coalesce into one metropolitan area, with an international complexion. 

Now, why in this setting should we be so low? Well, I believe 
that the explanation lies generally in community awareness, in the 
concerted efforts of the schools, the PTA, and social agencies, the 
alert and intelligent handling of juveniles by law enforcement. 
think they are doing a splendid job, and I particularly like to point 
to the services provided by the Coordinating Councils’ staff, which 
has stimulated and coordinated community activities in the direction 
of the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. ; 
As to specific problems, you have in my material a tabulation. 
Chairman Hennrnes. I was about to say you have been kind 
enough, Mr. Rogers, to have given a statement to us, and for record 
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purposes, I will read the title, because I am going to ask it be included 
in the record. 

The title of this is “Information Submitted to U.S. Senate 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee at its Hearing in San Diego, 
Calif., on November 16, 1959, by Charles T. G. Rogers, Chief Pro- 
bation Officer, San Diego County,” and for this we are indeed very 
grateful, Mr. Rogers. You have painstakingly prepared this, and 
at a cost of great time and effort by you and your staff. And I now 
at this time offer it to the reporter and ask that it be made a part of 
these hearings. ‘Thank you, sir. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 58 and 
59” and read as follows :) 


Exuripsit No. 58 


INFORMATION SUBMITTED TO U.S. SENATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SUBCOMMITTEE 
at ITS HEARING IN SAN D1IEGo, CALIF., ON NOVEMBER 16, 1959, By CHARLEs T., G. 
Rogers, CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, SAN DIEGO CouNTY 


I. SCOPE OF PROBATION DEPARTMENT SERVICES 


Under California law the probation department is an arm of the superior 
court serving both the criminal and juvenile divisions of that court, and serves 
lower courts in adult matters. A probation committee of five local citizens 
appointed by the board of supervisors acts in an advisory capacity to the 
eourt and the probation officer. 

Because of the broad scope of the California juvenile court law, the 
juvenile division of the probation department extends service to dependent 
as well as delinquent children. In this group are abandoned, abused, and 
neglected children as well as those having no parent or guardian, or whose 
homes are unfit. 

In addition, the department reviews applications for stepparent adoptions 
and makes investigations to assist the court on awarding custody of children 
in contested divorce actions. Mentally defective children, whose behavior 
creates a community problem, are also processed by the department. 

Three institutions for juveniles are operated under the direction of the 
probation department: 

Juvenile Hall: A detention facility and study home for delinquent 
juveniles. 
Hillcrest: A receiving home for immediate temporary care of dependent 
children. 
Rancho del Campo: A ranch-school for the rehabilitation of delinquent 
boys. 
II. DELINQUENCY: CAUSES AND TREATMENT 


This committee, I know, is seeking to learn major causes of current delin- 
quency and to determine what forms of treatment can be applied with greatest 
success in the control of juvenile violence and crime. This is not a simple 
problem, and there is no simple solution. There are two important factors 
which I urge this committee to bear constantly in mind as it hears and 
evaluates testimony. First, our world is changing radically and rapidly. Not 
only are we experiencing a technological revolution in which our scientific 
advances have far outstripped those of our social institutions, but we are going 
through a social revolution which is bringing about marked changes in our 
social structure and in the structure of the family and the home. Never before 
in the history of man have such rapid changes occurred to his environment or 
his social structure. As we enter the space age, we are confronted with a 
tremendous shrinkage of time and space. Our Nation which for years was 
primarily rural is now predominantly urban in its living habits. The great 
majority of our family units are no longer static but mobile, moving from 
community to community, and frequently great distances. 

Unfortunately, some very competent professional people fail to realize this, 
and as a result have talked about the disintegration of family structure. The 
family structure is certainly changing, but it is not disintegrating. Our 
ehanging technological and social structure places different demands on the 
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home and the family. We must try and determine what these are, and help 
parents and children assume their proper role in this new society. We must 
recognize that these changes have brought about greater pressures on children 
as they grow up in a limited urban environment. For those juveniles who fai} 
to adjust successfully, we must provide the best in professional help for their 
rehabilitation so that they may not be lost to the coming generation. 

The second factor is that the crest of the great wave of war-born children 
is now coming to an age at which the effects of some of their early insecurities 
and deprivations may reveal themselves in delinquent acts or other forms of 
maladjustment. Some 10 years ago, sociologists and psychologists were making 
great to-do about this great number of children which would be creating 
educational and social adjustment problems reaching a peak in 1960. Now 
that the time has arrived, those who earlier shouted warnings seem particularly 
quiet. The public was told they could expect problems in the adjustment of 
these children, and they, therefore, should not be surprised that this has come 
to pass. 

Since the forces that motivate human behavior are the sum total of all of 
the individual’s experiences, and of all family and community conditions and 
attitudes to which he has been exposed, and since each individual reacts differ- 
ently to the same set of conditions and stimuli, it is necessary in the treatment 
and correction of the delinquent to consider each as an individual. There can 
be no single method of treatment, no shotgun cure. It is the responsibility of 
trained probation staff to make a careful study of each child to determine the 
causes of delinquent behavior, to recommend to the court a plan of treatment 
which will correct the condition, and with the approval of the court, to carry 
out carefully the plan of treatment to such extent that the juvenile is able 
to adjust successfully to the life of the community. This treatment plan must 
include work not only with the delinquent child, but with his parents, and must 
call upon all of the community services whick may assist. It combines pro- 
fessional guidance with the judicious use of authority and the balancing of 
individual rights with community safeguards. 

To carry out successfully such a plan of treatment, it is essential that the 
probation officer be able to devote sufficient time to each case. National authori- 
ties recommended that no probation officer have more than 50 such cases 
assigned to him. I know of no probation department were such low caseloads 
exist. In some departments, an officer is expected to provide services for 200 
or more children. In the San Diego County department, the average caseload 
at the present time is 91, far above the nationally recommended figure. This 
number is too great to permit a maximum of success. 

The Federal Government has provided funds to augment the work of child 
welfare services with dependent and predelinquent children. I strongly recom- 
mend that subsidies be provided which would permit probation departments to 
expand their staff and reduce caseloads to levels which would assure maximum 
success of these services. 


Ill. EXTENT AND INCIDENCE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Before discussing specific problems, I wish to present to the committee an 
overall picture of delinquency in San Diego County. When the subcommittee 
met in San Diego last in 1954, I reported that in the 1953—54 fiscal year the rate 
of referrals for juvenile delinquency was 3.08 per 1,000 population. This figure 
placed San Diego County fourth among California counties in incidence of 
delinquency based on population figures. Figures for the 1958-59 fiscal year 
show that delinquency referrals were at the rate of 4.73 per 1,000 population, 
and while this is up slightly, San Diego County has dropped from 4th to 138th 
among California counties in the incidence of delinquency. Although only 10th 
in geographical area, San Diego County is second in the State of California in 
population. It has experienced very rapid growth in the past 5 years, has a 
large nonpermanent population, and a high concentration of service personnel 
as well as being part of an international metropolitan area. It is encouraging 
to note that despite these aggravating conditions, San Diego has dropped well 
below many other counties in its incidence of delinquency. 

The explanation, I believe, lies in general community awareness, the alert- 
ness and intelligent handling of juveniles by law enforcement as well as the 
‘concerted efforts of the schools, the PTA, and social agencies. A particularly 
valuable service is provided by the coordinating councils’ staff which has stimu- 
lated and coordinated community activities in the direction of the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 
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In the following table you will note that there has been little change in the 
incidence of specific types of delinquency over those reported to the subcom- 
mittee in 1954. The major problem continues to be transients which makes up 
slightly more than 82 percent of all referrals. It is encouraging, too, to note 
that the referrals for narcotics has dropped from eight-tenths of 1 percent in 
1954 to slightly less than three-tenths of 1 percent of total referrals. 


San Diego County Probation Department—Delinquency referrals 
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1 In addition to the 4,510 referrals, the department, through its traffic unit, processed a total of 10,426 
juvenile traffic citations. 


IV. TRANSIENTS 


The problem of transient youth in San Diego County is particularly acute; 
the number of transient juveniles referred to the probation department each 
year has increased more than 50 percent in the past 5 years, reaching a 
high of 1,449 in the last fiscal year. This is more than three times the number 
referred for any other single problem during the past year. Of this group, 
nearly one-third came from communities outside of California. The number of 
girls in proportion to boys has doubled, and now stands at two girls to each 
five boys. The vast majority of these juveniles have left their home with- 
out parental consent, and some have been “on the road” for many months. 

Reasons given by the juveniles vary. Many come here seeking “boy friends” 
or relatives who are in the military service and whom they believe are 
stationed in or near San Diego. Others give as their reasons wanderlust, 
search for employment, or trouble at home. Some of these youths have been 
known to juvenile authorities in their home or other communities; a few are 
escapees or parolees from correctional institutions. Many come to the attention 
of our local police because of delinquent acts committed here. 

Local law-enforcement agencies are to be commended for not “floating” 
these youngsters; that is, ordering, encouraging or aiding them to move on 
to other Communities; there to create problems or fall victims to unscrupulous 
or deviant adults. 

Transient juveniles referred to the probation department are placed at 
juvenile hall while arrangements are made to return them to their homes. 
This procedure works in the best interest of youth, the community and the 
Nation, but it is costly. While some parents send money to pay all or part 
of the cost of return, many are unable to do so, and the cost of their return 
as well as housing while arrangements are made must be borne by the county 
of San Diego. In the last fiscal year the cost of maintaining these transients 
was $58,500, and for the calendar year 1958 the county paid out $3,728 for 
transportation to send such juveniles home. 

It is my recommendation that Federal funds be provided to defray at 
least part of this cost and that these funds be made available to San Diego 
and other areas where this problem of transient youth is critical and costly. 
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Vv. NARCOTICS 















































The problem of juvenile use of narcotics and dangerous drugs is not of 
serious proportion according to the referrals received by the probation depart- 
ment. In 1953-54, 23 juveniles were referred for narcotics and comprised 
eight-tenths of 1 percent of the total delinquent referrals. For the past 
fiscal year, only 13 juveniles were referred for narcotics, representing 0.28 
percent of total delinquency referrals. Statistics, however, may be misleading, 
In this case, these represent the number of juveniles referred because of 
involvement with narcotics. Other juveniles referred for a variety of reasons 
may, upon investigation, be found to have used or been involved with nar. 
cotics or dangerous drugs. This fact should be borne in mind whenever 
statistics on narcotics are being examined. The committee will note that in 
the probation department’s report on narcotics published in October, and of 
which you have received copies, figures have been included to show the total 
number of wards under supervision who had a history of drug or narcotic 
involvement. It is gratifying to note that in this area as well, there has 
been a steady decrease; from 6.69 percent in 1957 to 2.66 percent in 1959. 
While there would appear to be no serious narcotic problem among juveniles, 
our adult probation service has noted an increase in the number of young adults 
appearing in the criminal court for the use or possession of drugs. 

Some of the juveniles involved in drugs tell us they get the drugs in Mexico, 
Although located on the border, San Diego has a less serious drug problem than 
that found in some large urban communities in other sections of the United 
States. This can be attributed in part to the conscientious work of law enforce- 
ment, to community awareness, and to programs initated by the schools, the PTA, 
and other community organizations. The probation department has carried 
on an active antinarcotics education program for the past 8 years, using motion 
pictures, lectures, a specially prepared booklet and display. 

Continuous strenuous enforcement and the education of youth to the dangers 
of drugs is necessary if we are to control this serious threat to the welfare of 
our youth. 

VI. GANGS 


The incidence of gang activities in San Diego has been low. This department 
has not been aware of organized criminal gangs of the type encountered in some 
metropolitan areas. While there have been some instances of unprovoked 
assaults, many of the incidents have followed high school athletic events and 
appear to have been projections of school rivalry. 

The so-called jacket clubs have frequently, and, I believe, unfairly, been 
included in the criminal gang group. It is true that some of the criminal gangs 
wear jackets or other distinguishing garb, but it is equally true that many of 
the groups which adopt distinguishing jackets are not involved in criminal or 
rowdy activities. In general, schools fail to offer opportunities for all of the 
students to enter into organized group activities. They further aggravate the 
condition by “outlawing” nonschool sponsored groups, by forbidding them to 
wear their jackets or other insignia to school, or to school-sponsored athletic 
events. 

It is a normal and natural human reaction to seek to identify with a parti- 
cular group. Were it not for this “need to belong,” Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
other character-building youth groups would not exist. It seems grossly unfair 
then to accuse all those youths who form clubs and select identifying insignia 
of being gangsters and criminals. There is a need for sponsorship and guidance 
for such groups. At the recent Little White House Conference here in San 
Diego, a number of representatives of jacket clubs were in attendance. These 
were groups which had been given support and guidance by a local YMCA. 
Other community agencies and groups should extend support and leadership to 
these young people to insure that the activities of the clubs would be constructive. 


VII. THE JUVENILE COURT 


The structure of the juvenile court in California is sound. The body of 
law provides adequately for the protection of the juvenile and the community. 
There are areas, however, where operation is hampered by a lack of trained 
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staff for clinical and social work services through the probation department. 
Federal subsidies to insure adequate professional staff is a major need if we 
are to stem the tide of delinquency. ' 

The State is offering subsidies to assist in the establishment and operation 
of local treatment institutions for delinquent juveniles, but it lacks sufficient 
funds to meet the need. Federal funds should be made available to augment 
this program. 

In the past, juvenile traffic violators were handled in many ways in the 
various counties of California. In the past 2 years, the processing has trans- 
ferred almost wholly to the juvenile court in nearly every county in the State. 
By the use of hearing officers and referees, no appreciable load has been placed 
on the courts. The positive approach aimed at instilling positive attitudes and 
improving driver skill, not just collecting a fine, is working to reduce the hazard 
of the youthful driver. The reaction of the community to this service has 
been positive. 

The San Diego County Probation Department processed 10,426 juvenile 
traffic citations in the last fiscal year. Parents and juveniles have responded 
well to the constructive approach. 

I strongly recommend that youth traffic violators should continue to be 
handled within the juvenile court structure. 


VIII. BORDER PROBLEM 


Because of conditions existing in adjacent Mexican communities, the control 
of unescorted juveniles crossing the international border is indicated. Narcotics 
and dangerous drugs, pornographic materials, and alcholic beverages are 
easily available. Lewd shows are offered, and prostitution is openly practiced. 
Governor Esquivel’s promise to take steps to remedy these conditions is most 
encouraging. Let us hope that conditions can be improved to a degree that 
juveniles may be permitted to visit these communities without control. 


Exursitr No. 59 


A Srupy oF THE USE oF NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUGS BY JUVENILES IN 
San Dieco County AS INDICATED BY THE RECORDS OF THE SAN Digeao CouNTY 
PROBATION DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1959 


(By Charles T. G. Rogers, chief probation officer, San Diego County) 


I. STATISTICAL TRENDS 


Statistical tables A through D are compiled from the records of the juvenile 
division of the San Diego County Probation Department. These tables fall 
into two major groups: New referrals and active wards of the court currently 
under probation department supervision. 

New referrals.—As shown in table A, during the 12 months ending June 30, 
1959, 4,510 juveniles were referred to the San Diego County Probation Depart- 
ment for delinquent acts. Of this total, 13 were referred because of possession, 
use, transportation, or sale of narcotics or dangerous drugs. 

1. This group of juveniles represented 0.28 percent of total delinquent 
referrals. 

2. By months, the percentage of juveniles referred for drugs ranged from 
zero to a high of 1.30 percent in October 1958. 

5. Although there was some fluctuation throughout the year, no appreci- 
able upward trend was shown 

Active wards.—This group comprises all delinquent juveniles under active 
supervision by the probation department under order of the juvenile court. 
Included in this group would be new referrals which had been made wards and 
placed under supervision up to June 30, 1959. 
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1. Supervision division statistics are not maintained on the basis of spe 
cific delinquency; the datum was, therefore, developed by a canvass of 
officers, and while adequate for this study, may not be wholly correct. 

2. Of the 1,575 delinquent wards under supervision on June 30, 1959, 
approximately 42 were referred because of use of narcotics or dangerons 
drugs, or since being made wards have been known to use or have narcotics 
or dangerous drugs in their possession. This represents about 2.66 per. 
cent of the total number. 

3. A relatively new element was introduced into this general area during 
the past year in that 13 of the 1,575 delinquent wards under supervision 
were referred for, or later were found to have employed the practice of 
“glue sniffing,” i., the act of inhaling the fumes (or sometimes chewing) 
of a polystyrene-type glue, commonly called airplane dope. This glue can 
produce inebriation and it contains toluene, which is toxic and produces 
additive results affecting the liver and bone marrow. 


II. VALIDITY 


The data developed in this study are valuable indexes of trend, but should 
not be considered as a valid measure of the extent of the problem for the 
following reasons: 

1. These figures (tables A and B) represent only those juveniles whose 
involvement in drugs has been discovered and who have been referred to 
the probation department. 

2. Juveniles referred for other reasons may, under continued supervision, 
be found to be involved with drugs. Table D relates to this aspect. 

3. The figures developed on supervision cases are approximate. 

4. Periodic intensive activity by law enforcement may result in an abnor- 
mal increase for individual months. 

5. The figures are not based on a constant being affected to some extent 
by population increase during the period covered. 


III. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The percentage of referrals of juveniles involved in narcotics during the 
year ending June 30, 1959, was approximately 62 percent lower than that for 
the previous year (table ©); meanwhile, the incidence of wards of the court 
involved with narcotics or dangerous drugs dropped 37 percent. 

2. It may safely be assumed that a considerably larger number of juveniles 
in San Diego County are exposed to or involved in the use, possession, trans- 
portation or sale of narcotics and dangerous drugs. Juveniles, in general, and 
drug users, in particular, do not volunteer information or implicate their associ- 
ates. It is impossible for law enforcement to discover all such activity. 

3. Lack of uniform detailed statistics make evaluation and interpretation 
difficult. 

4. There has been no evidence that juvenile users of narcotics and dangerous 
drugs in San Diego have been the victims of organized criminal groups of 
sellers. Narcotics and dangerous drugs are easily secured in adjoining Mex- 
ican communities. It may be assumed, therefore, that much of the supply is 
obtained directly or indirectly from Mexico. 

The control by law enforcement of unaccompanied juveniles crossing the 
international border is an effective means of preventing direct procurement of 
narcotics and drugs. 

5. Antinarcotic education can act as a deterrent to juveniles and enlist the 
aid of adults in combating this dangerous activity. 
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IV. ANTINARCOTIC EDUCATION 



















The probation department believes that education will : 
1. Make juveniles aware of the real dangers of drugs and thus deter many 
who might otherwise experiment with them. 
2. Alert adults to the problem, assist them in recognizing danger signals 
and encourage them to report information promptly to the proper authorities. 
Based upon the above concepts, the probation department offers the following 
educational services: 
1. Speakers for interested groups to give factual information about drugs 
and their dangers. 
2. A motion picture titled “Drug Addiction”; this is accompanied by a 
staff member who acts as discussion leader following the showing. 
3. A pamphlet titled “Don’t be a Dope” which provides information about 

drugs and their dangers. 
V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In general, the nature and need of the narcotic and dangerous drug picture 
leads to a restatement of the same recommendations made last year: 
1. That law enforcement, correctional, and treatment agencies be pro- 
vided all necessary staff and facilities for detection, treatment, and rehabil- 
itation of users of narcotics and dangerous drugs, and for the apprehension 
and prosecution of all persons trafficking in drugs for profit. 
2. That antinarcotic education be continued in schools and in the com- 
munities throughout the county. 
3. That the control of unaccompanied juveniles crossing the international 
border be continued, as this reduces their opportunity to secure narcotics and 
dangerous drugs. 
4. That uniform detailed statistics on juveniles involved in narcotics and 


~ 


dangerous drugs be collected at the State level. 


VI. STATISTICAL TABLES 


TasLe A.—Keferrals to probation department for narcotics or dangerous drugs, 
July 1958 through June 1959 
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Delinquent Narcotic- 
Month referrals dangerous Percentage 

| drug referrals 

| | 

July 1958 ; ; az: 384 | 0 | 
August 1958_- 381 3 
September 1958 339 | 0 
October 1958 aes 383 5 
November 1958 oat 388 0 
December 1958 . 334 | 3 
January 1959_- 350 | 0 
February 1959 . 342 0 
March 1959_ __ : : on 414 1 
April 1959. <a » 428 1 
May 1959 : ; 398 0 

June 1959_ _---- | 369 0 | 
Totals. __- ata So niece es | 4,510 | 13 
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TABLE B 
REFERRALS TO PROBATION DEPARTMENT 


FOR NARCOTICS OR DANGEROUS DRUGS 
YEARS ENDING JUNE 1957, JUNE 195 
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TABLE C 


JUVENILES REFERRED TO PROBATION DEPARTMENT 
FOR NARCOTICS OR DANGEROUS DRUGS AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL DELINQUENCY REFERRALS 


th 
2.0 
}-0 
Year ending Year ending Year ending 
June 1957 June 1958 June 19%9 
TasLe D 
WARDS OF THE COURT 
INVOLVED IN NARCOTICS OR DANGEROUS DRUGS 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL DELINQUENT WAROS 
% 
10.0 
8.0 
6.0 
4.0 
2.0 
0.0 6.69% 4. 26% 


Oct. 3!, 1957 June 30, 1958 June 30, 1959 


Mr. Rocers. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Hrennines. Mr. Rogers, if there is nothing further you 
have to say—I don’t want to rush you. 

Mr. Rogers. I think only this 

Chairman Henninos. I would like to talk to you all day, if you 
have the time. 

Mr. Rogers. Then if we have a moment—there are two things 
I would like to hit rather quickly. The first is the problem of 
transients. This is an acute problem in San Diego. Thirty-two per- 
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cent of our referrals of all juveniles is for transiency, and of this 
group—this is three times as much as any other single referral item, 
And one-third of this group are transients from outside of San Diego, 
outside of California. 

Chairman Henntinos. Yes, one-third. 

Mr. Rogers. One-third are from outside of California. Now, they 
come for many reasons, but our police are doing a splendid job in 
that they don’t float these kids and just move them on to another town 
where they get into more trouble. 

Chairman Hennines. That used to be the old business when I was 
prosecuting in criminal courts, the police idea all over the count 
was, “run them out of town, put them in somebody else’s lap and let 
them handle them.” 

Mr. Rocers. Point the way or drive them to the edge of town was 
the old procedure. 

Chairman Henninos. That is right. 

Mr. Rocers. And unfortunately it is still being done in some areas, 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, it is and some other area gets the back- 
wash and has to handle it. 

Mr. Rocrrs. We, however, must house these youngsters and get 
them back to their proper homes. We make extended use of collect 
telephone calls to parents, to keep our costs down, and we find parents 
usually are more than happy to accept the charges. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Rocrrs. We make every effort to have the parents forward to 
us funds to pay the way of the child back, but unfortunately they 
all can’t. Asa result, in the last fiscal year it cost the county of San 
Diego for the housing of transients $58,500, and for paying of expenses 
to return them home $3,728. What we are hoping is that, recognizing 
that these children come from all parts of the United States, that the 
Federal Government may see fit to provide some funds to relieve 

critical areas of some of the costs of the handling of children who come 
from all over the Nation. 

Our narcotics problem, as you have heard Chief Jansen say, is 
minimal with juveniles. We are very happy about that. It has been 
going down. In 1954—— 

Chairman Hennineos. Are you including marihuana ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, we are including marihuana. Yet in 1954—— 

Chairman Henninos. I tried to get that in under the Harrison Act, 
you know. It is called Cannabis indica, I believe. And it was not 
included under the definition of narcotics in the Harrison Narcotics 
Act. It would not apply tomarihuana. So I had to introduce a bill, 
which is a separate bill, as you know, which provides for certain 
penalties for violation of the law which encompasses use and sale or 
possession of marihuana. 

Mr. Rocers. We would hope that will be successful, because while 
it is not a narcotic, it is a depressant, it is certainly 

Chairman Henninos. There have been many prosecutions and con- 
victions under it, as you know. 

Mr. Rocers. I am hoping to see this more widespread. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes,sir,sodo we. I join you in that. 

Mr. Rogers. While it is not a narcotic, and ause it is not a 
narcotic, one very dangerous result is that medical literature says this 
does not result in withdrawal symptoms. Some has been translated 
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by some well-meaning people, and some who are very happy to be 
able to make this statement, that this is not habit forming. These 
are two entirely different things. 

Chairman Henninos. Don’t you think that coffee is habit forming, 
in a sense ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. Marihuana is habit forming in the same sense that 
alcohol is habit forming. 

Chairman Henninos. Or cigarettes 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, and unfortunately many youngsters become 

sychologically dependent on them. And yet many youngsters are 
Jed into the use of marihuana by being told it won’t hurt them, it is 
not habit forming. It is habit forming. And if you will see in the 
pamphlets we provided the members of the committee, in our anti- 
narcotics education program 

Chairman Hennines. I have these pamphlets. I am going to offer 
them for the file and ask they be included. I am going to keep them 
myself and read them tonight, then offer them to the committee and 
ask they be included for the file. Because the titles and the format 
are so arresting and interesting, I see that it is the sort of thing that 

ople will read. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 60, 61, and 
62” and are on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Rocers. This is the thing that we have aimed at in our anti- 
narcotics’ education for youngsters. You see the title, “Don’t be a 
Dope.” 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. This is what we are hoping to reach the children with. 

Chairman Henninos. People are going to read this. If you had 
said, “Chemical Analysis and A ftereffects of the Use of the Barbituric 
Acid Compounds” and et cetera, et cetera, well, they will say, “I will 
read that sometime, maybe.” But this is gotten up in such a striking 
form, it is arresting. 

Mr. Rocers. We have tried to reach the youngsters with this. We 
use this, lectures, motion picture films, exhibits, and we have found 
PTA’s and other groups cooperating. We believe that the low inci- 
dence is due to a large extent to the alertness in the community and 
a program of education. We feel this is one way we can help to 
control this. 

In the matter of gangs, we have none of the criminal type of gang 
that you encounter in other large metropolitan areas, such as New 
York. 

Chairman Henninos. You don’t have gang wars? 

Mr. Rogers. Not in the sense that you have there. 

Chairman Hennines. Not the cuttings, stabbings, shootings ? 

Mr. Rogers. No. We have had some rather vicious, unprovoked 
attacks. 

Chairman Henninos. By gangs? 

Mr. Rocers. By small groups, gangs. 

Chairman Henninas. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. But in every instance they have been identified and 
action has been taken. As Chief Jansen pointed out, they have been 
broken up. 

A lot of the things that we have had, these gang incidents—and 
they certainly should be called that—have followed high school ath- 
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letic events, and seemed to be more or less a projection of school yj. 
valry, although they could get pretty rough. And the schools haye 
cooperated in their activety to control this. 

Chairman Hennrines. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. I think we are in fairly good shape. 

Chairman Hennrnes. It is a lot different than what we see in New 
York, where we were just after the adjournment of the Congress, 
That is very different. 

Mr. Rogers. I would like to point out it seem: 

Chairman Hennines. You know something about the New York 
situation ? 

Mr. Roarrs. Oh, yes, I do, East Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant 
and all the rest of it. I worked with it. 

Chairman Henninos. You know a great deal more about it, prob- 
ably more than we do. 

Mr. Rocrrs. And I know there is quite a difference between theirs 
and ours. 

Chairman Henninoes. But it is getting worse up there all the time, 
They are killing children, stabbing them, ruthlessly, heartlessly, with- 
out any motive whatsoever, just for the pleasure, the thrill, whatever 
it is they may seem to derive from it, or a combination of things, 
They kill these youngsters, stab them, shoot them. Excuse me. 

Mr. Rocers. The general attitude or the tendency to point to all 
jacket clubs and call them criminal gangs, I think is unfortunate, be- 
cause the need to belong is part of the normal growth structure of 
young people. 

Chairman Hennrnos. A lot of older people are joiners, and joining 
everything in sight. And it kind of gives them a sort of sense of 
belonging. 

Mr. Rocers. This is true. And unfortunately the schools cannot 
provide enough opportunities for kids to belong to school groups. 
They form their own clubs. And what is needed is some help to these 

roups. 

r At the recent Little White House Conference here in San Diego, 
we had representation from several jacket clubs that had been 
given leadership through the local Y, and were doing very well. And 
it is my hope that more organizations will reach out and offer sup- 
port and guidance to these jacket groups. 

Chairman Henntnos. We find one problem, Mr. Rogers, through- 
out the country, and I have been a working Big Brother, and presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Chapter, and director of it, and now national 
director of Big Brothers of America, have been for some years, lived 
with this matter of prevention—but we find that a very high percent- 
age of the young men and, indeed, some of the young women, who need 
the help most are not going to report into the YMCA. 

Mr. Rocers. This is true, but many of them 

Chairman Hennrnos. Nor are they going to come to any organi- 
zation. Some may, but you have to reach out and get these young- 
sters somehow or other and bring them in, probably by not too much 
semblance of organization or social work or some of these things that 
are anathema tothem. And it isa little different process. And that 
is why some of us sponsored the youth-camp bill, which passed the 


Senate, but languished in the House. We hope to get some action in 
the House the next time. 
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The forestry camps—give them a chance to work off some of their 
energies. We know that the kids that are interested in athletics, who 
are serious about it, by and large don’t get into trouble. There is a 
question of energy involved. If you work hard enough and have 
enough to do, have enough real interest—perhaps even a concentrated 
interest in one subject—I don’t care whether it is catching butterflies 
or playing football or running a mile or in dramatics or in the school 
newspaper, the kids who are in those activities, we have observed, and 
it has always been a notion of mine, they don’t seem to get into trouble 
that some of the others do. The Boy Scouts don’t seem to get in much 
trouble, by and large, asa group. Have you observed that ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, any of these youngsters who can be drawn into 

oups that are constructive, or can have an interest which is con- 
structive, are far less likely to get into thouble. And while it is true 
that many of these youth groups have reached a point where they 
shun assistance from Y’s or from local groups, there are still many 
of them who would accept it, and still others of the type you have re- 
ferred to who need people to reach out and work with them, such as 
your street gang worker that you have in Los Angeles and in New 
York City. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, this is very important. I would hope 
there would be an extension of this type of service, as well as oppor- 
tunities such as camps for the youngster who couldn’t adjust in the 
community. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, just let me briefly talk about the border. I have 
never felt that border closing was a solution. And I do believe that 
the situation as it exists now, some of the conditions existing in ad- 
jacent Mexican communities, do argue for control of unescorted juve- 
niles. I think the police have done this and are doing it intelligently, 
and it is being done under California law. 

Governor Esquivel has made a promise to take steps to remedy the 
conditions that exist, and this is most encouraging. We hope that the 
conditions will be improved to a degree where juveniles may be per- 
mitted to visit these communities without control. Certainly I feel 
that we on this side of the border should give every help. But I also 
feel that until an improvement has taken place that the community 
is justified in exerting the control that it is now offering. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Rogers, I don’t have to say that your 
experience and your presentation have been of great benefit to this 
committee and its work. There are so many things I would like to 
talk with you about. We have a little time problem always on hear- 
ings. We don’t like to foreclose or let go any witness who has some- 
thing to tell us. And you have been most gracious and thoughtful in 
concisely stating what you had to say and saying it well. 

have no questions to ask you now. I am going to read everything 
you have submitted, and other members of the committee will do the 
same. I say I have no question to ask you now—I have hundreds of 
questions, and that seems impossible and impractical and an imposi- 
tion upon you. You have been very kind, sir, to come to us, and we 
deeply appreciate your 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hennings (continuing). Fine spirit of cooperation. 
And I want to commend you for the fine job you are obviously doing. 
Your dedication and experience in this field bespeak that. 
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With the testimony of Mr. Rogers, the committee will recess unt] 
2 p.m. We are not necessarily going to take 2 hours for lunch, but 
I understand the next witness expects to come at 2 o'clock, that is, the 
first witness of the afternoon session, who will be Dr. Ric +hmond Bar- 
bour, director of the guidance department, San Diego City schools, 
I might say too, for the information of the press and others, that 
sometimes, in view of the policy of this committee in not forec losing or 
cutting off witnesses, because time runs on, that we sometimes run unti] 
1 or so, and for that reason we set the hour of 2 for Dr. Barbour, who 
will be here this afternoon. 
I want to thank the press for its interest in these proceedings. Part 
of our job is public education, and it makes the people aware of what 
the problem is. That and practical legislation are the two main 
purposes of these proceedings. Thank you, gentlemen. I might say 
to you of the press that if there is any information you want, anything 
you are not getting, Mr. Ber nstone, Mr. Fullmer and others will be 
very glad to supply it, and I will do the best I can to cooperate. 
( Recess. ) 
Chairman Henninos. The subcommittee will please come to order, 
First I want to read a telegram just received from the Honorable 
James Roosevelt, a Member of the House of Representatives, addressed 
tome. I will read it into the record. 
(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 63” and reads 
as follows:) 
ExuHIsit No. 63 
I had hoped to be able to accept your invitation to be with you, but had to be 
in Denver to conduct hearings of my subcommittee. Have heard that your 
hearings are progressing in a most successful manner, and I wish to extend con- 
gratulations to you and the members of your committee. 
With best wishes, 

James Roosevelt. 
Anything else for the record ? 
Mr. Bernstone. Nothing, Senator, not at all. 
Chairman Henninos. We will now proceed to hear Dr. Richmond 
Barbour. Dr. Barbour, will you please come forward, sir. We wel- 
come you here this afternoon and appreciate your cooperation and 
your willingness to come. 
Dr. Barbour has been director of the Guidance Bureau, San Diego 
City Schools, for 16 years. And this guidance department is one of 
the pioneer organizations, I understand, of its kind in the West. He 
has taken the lead in expanding the child guidance programs, and in 
developing such services as special reading centers, psychiatric clinics, 
early education of the cerebral palsied, blind, and deaf, and special 
opportunities for the gifted and mentally retarded. And Mr. Bar- 
bour’s newspaper column, “Parents’ Corner,” is syndicated throughout 
the United States and Canada by the General Features Syndicate. 
Without further introductory remarks, Dr. Barbour, we will be 
really glad to have you proceed in your own fashion, by reading from 
your prepared statement, if you have one, or proceeding extempo- 
raneously, or a combination of both, as you desire. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. RICHMOND BARBOUR, DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE, 
SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 


Dr. Barsour. Thank you, Senator Hennings. First, may I express 
the gratitude of the people to you, Senator, and your staff, for coming 
here for these hearings. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Barsour. We are aware of a problem. We know you came here 
at some personal sacrifice, and we thank you for it. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, I think public service generally entails 
just a little sacrifice. Most people don’t think so, but some of us that 
have been in it a while know it is our job. 

Dr. Barsour. We are glad you think so. 

Chairman Henninos. And we are trying to do it as best we can. 

Dr. Barsour. I have been concerned with the bad effects on the 
youth of San Diego by conditions across the border for 16 years 
now. I have been in this present position, as you have said, 16 years. 

In this job I am responsible for attempting to keep track of the 
moral welfare and character development now of about 100,000 
children. We don’t attempt to do the job. It is the parents’ job. 
We try to supplement and help the parents in the responsibility. 
But we are concerned when we find conditions that are adverse to 
the all-around, well-developed character of our children. 

Sixteen years ago I became aware of the bad effects of Tijuana 
on the children that went there. I inquired around as to what to 
do about it, and was directed to write to the Mexican desk of the 
State Department. And I wrote asking for help. The reply came 
back in the negative. It was a local or a State problem. 

Following through with State officials, we found that it was a 
national problem. And we have gone around the same circle until 
a year ago, when Chief Jansen established a border patrol which 
you heard about this morning. We are very grateful for that patrol. 
It has improved the conditions remarkably. 

However, I am a little anxious about several aspects of it. I 
think it would be unwise for us to sit back and say the problem 
is solved. It depends upon the policy decision of the mayor and 
the chief of police largely as to whether we have a patrol or we 
don’t. It can be wiped out over night. 

It depends also upon some police practices which have not been 
tested in court. 

Chairman Henninos. You are referring to the search and seizure? 

Dr. Barsour. That is right. No one has challenged the right to 
do what they are doing. There have been squibs in the paper from time 
to time indicating restiveness about it. While 99 percent of the 
people in our community favor it, a few don’t. And I think we 
can expect there to be some test cases. Whether it will win or not, 
of course no one knows. But I would rather not lean back and 
say the problem of youth going across to Tijuana is solved when it 
is on the present basis. Something stronger and better is needed. 
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In fact, in spite of the police patrol, as I believe I heard yoy 
observe this morning, young people do get across. Now, how, [| 
don’t know. You see them on the streets, especially on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings, see them in the alleys and in other places, 

We also have the problem of Mexicali. It is only a 2-hour drive 
away, and some of your wilder young people, when they find they 
can’t get into Tijuana, are streaming across the mountains and going 
into Mexicali. So the problem still exists, though on a lesser scale 
than formerly. 

I have been concerned with what happens to the youngsters. My 
concern is not the police concern. I, of course, see it from a different 
point of view than the police department sees it. 

Most of the kids that go there go—they are out fora thrill. They 
want to see the sights, and they have heard of what happens. They 
find they, of course, can get all the alcoholic liquor they want with- 
out restraint. They soon get high, their inhibitions go, and then 
troubles comes to even relatively well raised decent kids. 

As you, of course, know by this time, every vice invented by man- 
kind is on sale in Tijuana, and our young people are buyers. There 
are thousands of prostitutes. As you probably discovered, every 
male over the age of 10 is importuned by them. 

We had a 13-year-old boy whose mother brought him to my office 
a few weeks ago, contracted syphilis in Tijuana. He was afraid 
to tell anybody what was wrong. He was a fairly well developed 
case before he had medical care. 

There are even male prostitutes there who importune women. The 
so-called sex circuses are available for those who wish to see them, 
or participate in them. Every perversion is provided for our young 
people in Tijuana. 

ow, if such things are sinful, and I think they are—the concept 
of sin is very valid in this case—it seems to me that Tijuana is 
probably the most sinful city of the Western World. I don’t know 
an — else that can equal its reputation or the facts. 

d course, there are other hazards. You have a special intetest 
in drugs, and I can’t tell you anything new there. There have been 
many attempts to stamp out the drug traffic, attempts by Mexican 
leaders and American leaders and voheus But peddlers of heroin 
still abound. Likely looking youngsters are given free shots, in the 
— that they can be hooked and become addicts. 

eddlers of marihuana are even more frequent. The barbiturates 
and amphetamine drugs are on sale without prescription in many, 
many places. They are purchased by the thousands and brought 
back. 

Not too long ago we took a whole mason jar full of Benzedrine 
capsules away from one of our youngsters in one of our schools. 
And no one seems to be particularly surprised, because those things 
do come back in large quantities. 

Another hazard has been pornography. I don’t know whether 
this has been mentioned here today or not. All manner of pornog- 
raphy, stuff that curls your hair to think about, is on sale, and most 
of the taxi drivers are salesmen. And it is bought in quantity 
and brought back. And so are books which glorify everything evil 
under thesun. Now, what I say about Tijuana—— 
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Chairman Hennines. We understood Mr. Barbour, that a great 
deal of the pornography is printed in Los Angeles. We had a witness 
to testify to that. ve 

Dr. Barsour. Now that may be, I don’t know, but it is sold down 


ere. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Dr. Barsour. Through the years, many of us in this room have 
worked with various State, National, international committees on 
the problem of our young people going into Tijuana. The PTA, 
for example, deserves special credit. It has worked on a State level, 
a National level, and a local level attempting to work out some 
answers to this problem. Our local churches, individually and 
through their various councils and groups of churches, have worked. 
At best, however, Senator Hennings, the efforts of all of us on both 
sides of the line have only been partially effective, and that for only 
a short time, 2 or 3 weeks, it is open again. 

Our new Governor of Baja California seems to be a wonderful 
person, and has announced a major cleanup. I hope and pray he 
succeeds. 

I can’t forget, however, we had other announcements from other 
Governors, and conditions haven’t really changed very much. I do 
hope he is different. I do hope he succeeds. He seems to be a 
wonderful man. 

I am well aware that the responsible Mexican citizens everywhere 
deplore these conditions. I know that many fine people are trying 
hard directly to reform these border cities. And I know that we of 
the United States must take the lion’s share of the blame for what 
goes on there. We can’t be holier than thou. We are the ones that 
make the vice profitable. Without us it wouldn’t exist. 

But I end on a fairly pessimistic note on these present comments. 
Frankly, I doubt if conditions can be changed from within. For this 
reason, most of the people of this = of Baja, California are desper- 
ately poor, desperately poor, on the edge of starvation. Their econ- 
omy is geared to the present activity. Even the relatively few dollars 
that our young people bring in are very important to them. And I 
somehow or other am pessimistic about the possibility of having them, 
at least in any voluntary way, give up even this minor source of 
revenue. 

I wind up then in a pessimistic note, hoping above all else that 
your committee can find some solution to a serious problem involving 
our young people in southern California. 

Chairman Henninos. Have you any suggestions, Mr. Barbour? 
We would appreciate having them. I know you have been thinking 
about this. 

Dr. Bargour. I still think that in our control of people crossing 
the international border it ought to be possible to get a firm, if not 
legislation, policy interpretation or something of that type, so that 
the border patrol can—I mean the Federal patrol, not our local 
patrol—can, with the complete assurance that they are doing some- 
thing that will stand up in court 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Dr. Barsour. (continuing): Stop these kids from going across. 
I know we can't legislate for both borders, Canadian and the Mexican 
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border. We can’t legislate for the entire Mexican border. But if 
we get some sort of a policy interpretation that would apply locally 
it would bea great help. 

Chairman “Hennes. It would have to be policy, you are quite 
right. I am satisfied you can’t legislate on it, at least reasonably 
satisfied. 

Dr. Barzour. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Bernstone, have you any questions? 

Mr. Bernstone. No, I haven’t, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. All right, Mr. Hamel? 

Mr. Hamew. No, thank you. 

Mr. Kurax. No. 

Mr. Fuuumer. No. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, there are a great many things we would 
all like to discuss with you, Mr. Barbour. You are steeped in infor- 
mation and experience in this field. As you know, we have held 
hearings all over the country, continuing to hold them, including i in 
my own city of St. Louis. W e don’t point the finger at one city or 
another, we are just trying to help. And we have, ‘indeed, helped by 
the introduction of certain legislation, which I discussed this morn- 
ing, mentioned this morning. And because the problem seems in- 
soluble is no reason not to try to attack it by ingenuity, by seeking 
cooperation, and by furnishing all our own offic ials with the necessary 
means to perform their job better. 

By that I mean to develop more manpower, if it is ees and 
to resolve conflicts of authority and jurisdiction, if they appear, and 
go at it in many, many different ways. I know we can’t go over and 
legislate for Tijuana. We have no more right to do that than we have 
to legislate about Paris or any other city. But I was quite heart- 
ened this morning, and I know we all were, to learn that a relatively 
small percentage of the young people of San Diego were going over 
there, and relatively few have “been arrested and found in possession of 
contraband material. 

We thank you very much, Dr. Barbour, for your willingness to 
come here and to present to us your very fine testimony. 

Dr. Barsour. Thank you, Senator Hennings. 

(Dr. Barbour’s prepared statement was marked “Exhibit No. 64” 
and reads as follows :) 


ExuHIsit No. 64 


STATEMENT OF RICHMOND BARBOUR, DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE, SAN Deco City 
SCHOOLS 


BORDER CONDITIONS AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA YOUTH 


First, may I express the gratitude of the people of San Diego to you gentle- 
men for coming here and concerning yourselves with this border problem. We 
of San Diego are aware of your sacrifice in coming here, and of your devotion 
to the welfare of youth. Weare deeply grateful. 

May I also thank the city government and especially Mayor Dail and Police 
Chief Jansen, for the 24-hour police patrol at the border gate. In connection 
with its police work, the patrol in fact turns back hundreds of young people 
each month who do not have legitimate reasons for crossing the border. The 
patrol has improved the situation, and we of this region hope that it may con- 
tinue. We are grateful for what is being done. 
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However, I am aware that the policy of turning back certain unescorted 
young people has not yet been tested in court. Announcements have been print- 
ed in the papers that some Mexican leaders are protesting the police action. 
They may test the policy, and it might well lose out. ; 

We cannot look upon the present police restriction upon teenage travel to 
and from Tijuana as a permanent solution to the problem. Even with the 
police check some young people cross the border. How, I do not know. But 
they enter Tijuana, You can see them especially on weekends. No doubt some 
of them use other ports of entry, such as Tecate or Mexicali. They come from 
all parts of southern California, not just San Diego. 

I have been concerned with this problem for many years. I have observed it 
closely. Most of the young people making their first trip to Tijuana or Mexicali 
are simply normal American kids out for a thrill. But they don’t stay normal. 
They are served alcoholic drinks without regard to age or condition. They 
witness cabaret “shows” which are so obscene that they defy description. After 
a few drinks their customary restraints are relaxed. 2 Anything can happen. 

Every vice ever invented by mankind is on sale in Tijuana and our young 
people are buyers. There are thousands of prostitutes. Every male is impor- 
tuned by them, and by their hangers-on. American girls and women may be im- 
portuned by male prostitutes. So-called sex circuses are available for those who 
wish to attend them, or participate in them. Every perversion is provided. If 
such sex activity is a sin, and I believe that it is, Tijuana is probably the most 
sinful city in the Western World. 

Drugs are another hazard. There have been many attempts by Mexican 
officials to stamp out the drug traffic. But it still flourishes. Peddlers of 
marijuana and heroin abound. Likely looking kids may be given free doses of 
heroin, in the hope of turning them into addicts. Barbiturates and ampheta- 
mine drugs are on sale without prescriptions. They are purchased by the 
thousands, and brought back into the United States. 

Yet another hazard is pornography. Photos of people of various races and 
ages engaged in normal and abnormal sex activities are sold in quantity. So 
are books and pamphlets which glorify rape, sadism and masochism. 

What I say goes for both Mexicali and Tijuana. I have worked with various 
international committees designed to help the people of Mexico improve condi- 
tions in border cities. At best, the committees have been only partially effective, 
and that for a short time only. The new Governor of Baja California has 
announced a major cleanup. Other officials have made similar announcements 
in the past. I hope and pray that the new reform movement will be effective. 

I know that the responsible Mexican citizens everywhere deplore conditions 
in the border cities. I know they are trying honestly to reform the cities. I 
know that we of the United States must assume the lion’s share of the blame for 
what happens in them. We are the customers. We make vice profitable. 

Frankly, I doubt if the conditions can be changed from within. Most of the 
people of this part of Mexico are desparately poor. Their economy is geared 
to the present activities. Even the relatively few dollars our young people 
bring to them are too important to be given up. 


Chairman Hennines. Thank you. The next witness will be Inspec- 
tor Robert L. Summers. Inspector Summers is in command of the 
juvenile bureau, Los Angeles County sheriff’s office. Mr. Summers. 

Mr. Summers. Senator. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Good afternoon, sir. We welcome you here, 
very glad to have you present, and appreciate very much your willing- 
ness to come and give us your assistance. 

Mr. Summers. Thank you, Senator. It is a pleasure to come down 
here and appear before your committee. And I am sure Sheriff 
Pitchess wishes me to express our appreciation for our participation 
in this problem. 

Chairman Hennrnes. We appreciate very much the sheriff’s coop- 
eration and his fine testimony in Los Angeles, 
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STATEMENT BY ROBERT L. SUMMERS, INSPECTOR, LOS ANGELRs 
COUNTY SHERIFF'S OFFICE 


Mr. Summers. I have a brief statement here that I would like to 
make part of the record. I have copies of it to be submitted to the 
committee. 

Chairman Henninos. If you would be good enough, do you mind 
getting that, Mr. Hamel, so I may at this time incorporate it in the 
record of these proceedings. 

I am very aa to have that, sir, and without objection the statement 
styled “Hearing of the U.S. Senate Committee, San Diego, Calif, 
date, November 16, 1959, Statement of Robert L. Summers, Tneectit 
Commander of the Juvenile Bureau, Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
Office” —your statement will be received, sir, and made a part of the 
record, which means it will be printed in the published hearings. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 65” and reads 
as follows:) 

Exureit No. 65 


STATEMENT OF RosertT L. SUMMERS, COMMANDER OF THE JUVENILE 
BUREAU, Los ANGELES COUNTY SHERIFF’S DEPARTMENT 


Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to appear before your committee, and Sheriff 
Pitchess wished to express his appreciation for this privilege. 

The subject on which you have asked me to make my brief presentation has 
been a matter of concern not only to the citizens and recognized professional 
groups of Los Angeles County, but of persons throughout the State of 
California—“The unescorted juvenile crossing the border.” 

For the purposes of this brief the term “juvenile” refers to a person under 
the age of 18 years. 

During the past 5 years, during my command of the Juvenile Bureau of the 
Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department, I have served on various committees, 
both local and statewide, that are concerned with this problem and it is my 
firm conviction that unescorted juveniles should not be permitted to cross the 
border, and by that I mean they should be accompanied by their parent or 
guardians. 

We only have to examine some experiences in this State to see what can 
happen if a firm control is established. 

For years Catalina Island, Balboa and other communities were the scenes 
of a large influx of juveniles during the Easter vacations. Most of them were 
not in the company of any responsible adult and the results were havoe, tre 
mendous damage and scenes of drunkeness and disorder, as depicted by the 
headlines in the paper. 

During the past 3 years the following steps were taken as a result of 
organized community effort between law enforcement, parent-teacher associa- 
tions and coordinating councils: 

1. Controls were established : 

(a) Curfew. 

(b) Requirements on rental of rooms in motels, hotels, and homes. 

(c) Additional law enforcement. 

(d@) Every juvenile who violated any law was arrested and detained 
pending the arrival of a parent to whom they could be released. 

(e) In addition, bulletins were released throughout high schools through- 
out school systems in Los Angeles County. 

One of the best means of communications is by word of mouth and very sovu 
these communities represented a poor place to be during the Easter vacation 
unless they conducted themselves in a satisfactory manner. 

It would be my further recommendation that this control be established at 
a Federal level similarily as to that now being done by the San Diego Police 
Department because it is our feeling that it is more than a local problem. My 
presence here is testimony to that point because it is reported that a majority 
of the persons being turned back from the border are from areas other than 
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San Diego. In addition to that, it is an international border which certainly 
has the connotation of an international problem. 2 

A further point being the matter of coordination and communication. 

We know that many juveniles from Los Angeles County do attempt to cross 
the border unescorted, however we would like specifically the following infor- 
mation, and the following is submitted as a suggested form to be sent to the law 
enforcement agency in whose area the juvenile resides : 

1. Name, age description. 


2. Address. 
3. Name, make, and license number of car. 


4, Other persons in car. 
5. Time and date of attempted crossing. 

This information would be of further value in checking it out in our central 
juvenile index file and gang files which are maintained in the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff's Department and to which 70 agencies contribute; i.e., law 
enforcement, schools, and private agencies. 

I am sure once the public learned, particularly the unescorted juvenile, who is 
the subject of this presentation, the problem would be minimized. 

In closing, I would like to express my appreciation for this opportunity. 
I most sincerely wish for your success in coping with this problem. 

Mr. Summers. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Summers. The subject on which you have asked me to make my 
brief presentation has been a matter of concern not only to the citi- 
zens and recognized professional groups of Los Angeles County, but 
of persons throughout the State of California, the problem of the 
unescorted juvenile crossing the border. 

For the purpose of this brief presentation, the term “juvenile” refers 
toa person under the age of 18 years. 

Chairman Hennineos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Summers. During the past 5 years, during my command of the 
Juvenile Bureau of the Los Angeles County Sheritff’s Department, I 
have served on various committees, both local and statewide, that are 
concerned with this problem. And it is my firm conviction that the 
unescorted juvenile should not be permitted to cross the border—and 
by that I mean unless they are accompanied by their parent or 
guardian. 

So many times we have persons, adults, who are not responsible, who 
present all types of identification, that they are over the age of 21, 
notes that they have received ostensibly from parents when they go 
to various places throughout this State. 

I think we can examine two or three experiences that. we have had 
in California come up particularly in the Los Angeles area, to see what 
can happen if a firm control or policy is established. 

For years Catalina Island, Balboa,: Newport, Palm Springs and 
certain other communities, resort communities, were the scenes of large 
influxes of juveniles during the—for example—the Easter vacation. 

Most of them were not in the company of any responsible adult, and 
the results were havoc, tremendous damage, scenes of drunkenness and 
disorder. Most of them have been depicted in the newspaper. 

During the past 3 years the following steps were taken as a result of 
organized community effort between law enforcement, parent teachers 
associations, and coordinating councils and other civic groups. 

First they established controls—and by controls they set up a cur- 
few, strict enforcement of the curfew law. Secondly, they made re- 

uirements as to the rental of rooms in motels, hotels, and homes 
throughout the area. Third, additional law enforcement. Fourth, 
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every juvenile who violated any law was arrested and detained pend. 
ing the arrival of a parent to whom they could be released. And lag 
in addition, bulletins were issued and released throughout the schools 
in Los Angeles County, where the youngsters were warned what would 
happen to them if they came into these particular areas. 

And one of the best means of communication we have is by word of 
mouth. And soon these communities represented a poor place to be 
during the Easter vacation, unless they were accompanied by an adult 
and conducted themselves in a satisfactory manner. It would be my 
further recommendation that this control be established at a Federg] 
level, similarly as to what is being done by the San Diego Police De. 
partment at the present time. I say “Federal” because it is our feeling 
it is more than just a local problem here in San Diego. , 

Chairman Hennines. By that you would mean, sir, the Customs, 
Immigration, and Bureau of Narcotics / 

Mr. Summers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. One or all. 

Mr. Summers. Either one or all or coordinated effort. 

Chairman Hennings. Acting coordinately or in an effective manner 
separately. 

Mr. Summers. Yes sir. 

Chairman Hennings. Depending upon which seems to be the best 
means. 

Mr. Summers. That is correct, Senator. 

My presence here is testimony to the point, because it is reported 
a majority of the persons being turned back from the border are from 
Los Angeles County. The statistics are very nebulous and abstract. 
We don t know how many we are getting down here. But we do know 
in our department alone, the area which we police, there are in 
excess of 500 missing persons reports taken each month on missing 
kids under the age of 18. 

Chairman Hennrinos. 500? 

Mr. Summers. 500 a month. Those are reported by their parents 
to us. 

Now, not all of these are coming down here, not all of them are 
crossing the border. 

Chairman Henninos. No. 

Mr. Summers. But it does present a problem. 

Chairman Henninos. That is about 6,000 a year. 

Mr. Summers. About 6,000 a year. 

Chairman Henninos. Going different places, different directions 
for one reason or no reason. 

Mr. Summers. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennines. Sometimes for good reasons. 

Mr. Summers. Some of them get across the border. And it becomes 
a real problem to us when they get across the border and get married 
without their parents’ consent. 

Chairman Henninos. The first thing I saw when I went to Tijuana 
Saturday night was a sign “Abagado,” who could either marry you 
or divorce you. He was advertising right there, you know, on the 
highway. The first thing you see is that big sign. 

Mr. Schone Yes, sir. And it really is a concern of the parent 
who endeavors to get an annulment or en particularly if there 
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is going to be a baby born to this family. They go into the juvenile 
court. It isnot a legal marriage, but it is 

Chairman Hennrinos. It creates far-reaching problems and 
difficulties. 

Mr. Summers. That is right, a real social problem. 

Chairman Hennines. We know the Mexican divorces are not legal, 
by and large, and we know by the same measure the marriages may 
not be legal. But the fact remains that it creates havoc. 

Mr. Summers. That is correct. I made a statement I thought it 
was more than a local problem or a State problem, and that is the 
reason I say that it would be our recommendation that it be handled 
at the Federal level, because it has a connotation of a national problem. 

One further point would be the matter of coordination and com- 
munication. As I say, we know that many of these youngsters are 
getting across the border unescorted, but we would like to know 
specifically, and certain specific informat ion on the incidents that take 
place at the border on these kids that are getting across. 

And the following is suggested as a simple form to be sent to the 
law enforcement agency in which the juvenile resides. 

First we would like to know the name and the age and the description 
of the individual who is stopped at the border. We would like to know 
the address that they give. The name and make and the license num- 
ber of the car in which they come down here in, and any other persons 
in the automobile. And last, the time and the date of the attempted 
crossing. Because many of these people who are attempting to get 
across the border do get across the border. 

We—as I referred to previously, we would like to know where they 
are. We have—everyone of these missing kids under the age of 18, 
in excess of 500 a month, there is a broadcast put out, reports taken, 
and if they disappear for 3 or 4 or 5 days we have manpower being 
depleted looking for this youngster. And many times these youngsters 
get back home and then the parents hesitate, because of many reasons, 
to call us back and indicate that the individual has been found, and 
generally married. Because they feel it becomes a problem that will 
go beyond the family, the confines of the family. 

The information that we would get from this type of report would 
be useful in our general juvenile index in Los Angeles County, to which 
over 70 agencies contribute. The index is contributed to by all law 
enforcement agencies in Los Angeles County, together with the schools 
and other agencies who are dealing with youth and youth problems, 
and also would help to incorporate this information in our gang files. 

And I am sure that if the public once learned, particularly the un- 
escorted juvenile, who is the subject of this hearing, if they became 
aware of the problem of trying to get across the border, what would 
happen to them, I think it would be minimized. 

Again I would, in closing 

Chairman Hennines. Word passes through the grapevine pretty 
quickly, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Summers. One of the fastest. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Has that been your experience ? 

Mr. Summers. Faster than newspaper, radio, or television. 

Chairman Henninos. I know as a member of the penitentiary com- 
mittee, talking about the grapevine, in penal institutions they seem to 
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get the word by the time you have passed the guard tower. And] 
have never found a warden or a captain of the guard in the Feder] 
penitentiary who could quite explain how the word passes. But they 
pick it up very fast. It just goes like brush fire. They know you are 
there. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Summers, I think you have given us some 
very substantial information, and certainly you have outlined the 
nature and the extent of this problem most effectively and succinctly, 

There are some things I talked with the sheriff about up there, and 
others, that I would like to talk about to you further. If you have any 
suggestions to pass on to the committee, I assure you they would be 
respectfully and seriously considered. We are seeking ways to—some- 
times these things seem to be almost beyond the power of legislation, 
But we do think that is no reason to stop trying to pass such legislation, 

We did pass on switch blade knives, transporting pornography across 
State lines, and there are heavy penalties for those offenses now. 

There are many, many other bills which have been introduced, which 
we will continue to work on. 

The Senate just doesn’t sit there and accept, as you well know, all 
legislation that is offered. And these hearings are very valuable, 
especially because they give us an opportunity to try to do something 
substantial, not just to come down and say, “Well, things are terrible.”, 
and point the finger at this, that, or the other official, or this, that, or 
the other city. It gives us an opportunity firsthand to hear from you 
gentlemen who are dedicated to this work, and in presenting legisla- 
tion to the committee—the Judiciary Committee will have jurisdiction 
of much of it. The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
some of the rest. 

I happen to be on the Majority Policy Committee of nine, which 
decides what legislation gets on the floor. And so all these things 
working together are of great help to us. There is no better answer 
to an adverse argument sometimes than to say, when a fellow says, 
“How do you know? Have you been there?” “Yes, I have been there 
and saw it, heard witnesses.” And we use these hearings, we read 
from them in presenting a case in the Senate, as you would in court. 
The people have actually said this. It isn’t some fellow sitting off 
in Washington following up a letter that somebody has written.. It is 
getting down to the business of finding out what is going on, what we 
can do to help, and to arouse further community sentiment and to 
get more people to take their coats off and go to work on this problem. 

This isn’t an abstract, theoretical thing, it is right here on our 
doorstep. 

I noticed this morning that the Administration is going to ask for 
$5 billion for foreign aid. I have always supported foreign aid, mili- 
tary aid for the free world. I don’t think we can afford to neglect 
appropriations required for the training of personnel for institutions 
that will help rehabilitate offenders who are convicted, or additional 
appropriations for personnel, Federal personnel of the services we 
have mentioned, such things that will help preserve the integrity and 
usefulness of the young people of the country. A small percentage, 
true enough, but these things spread. They have a way of having 
an impact. And I am not very easily shocked in terms of offenses, 
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because I have spent a good deal of the years of my life as a prosecutor 
in the Criminal Courts Building, but we didn’t have this sort of 
thing 25 years ago that we have now. 

Well,.I could go on, but I won’t. You have been very kind to come 
to us here, sir, and again I want to thank you on behalf of the com- 
mittee and on behalf of the U.S. Senate for your cooperation and 

our attendance here today. 

Mr. Summers. Thank you, Senator. I wish to express to you my 
appreciation for allowing me this opportunity, and I wish you every 
success in your endeavors. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Inspector. 

The next witness is Mr. J. Bruce Wilson, who is acting director for 
the coordinating councils, -ounty of San Diego. 

For the past 3 years Mr. Wilson served as assistant director of the 
Department of Coordinating Councils. We are very glad to have you 
here, Mr. Wilson, this afternoon. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hennrnos. And welcome you to these hearings. At pres- 
ent you are acting director of the department, I understand. 

Mr. Wutson. Yes; that is correct. 

Chairman Henninos. And the Coordinating Council is responsible 
for coordinating the activities of lay and professional groups directed 
at juvenile delinquency and crime prevention programs. 

It is indeed very important, because we find overlapping activity. 
We find areas of no action. And there certainly is the need for bring- 
ing together these many agencies, these many people, these many func- 
tions. And I am very glad to see you are sufficiently advanced here 
in the county of San Diego to recognize and realize that problem. 
Because we need all the concentrated direction that we can get upon 
these several aspects. 

Your previous experience, I understand, includes that of special 
investigator with the district attorney’s office, and assistant probation 
officer with the San Diego County Probation Department. 

Mr. Wilson, unfortunately, while I am here, there are other matters 
inmy office in Washington and other committees of which I am either 
chairman or a member, and I have just been told I have a very impor- 
tant telephone call from Washington. And I will ask Mr. Bernstone, 
our chief counsel, to preside during my time of absence while I go to 
the telephone. I assure you I will read that part of your testimony 
very carefully that I don’t have the opportunity to hear. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Mr. Bernstone. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Wirson. Shall I proceed ? 

Mr. Beansrone. Yes, if you would, Mr. Wilson, please. 


STATEMENT BY J. BRUCE WILSON, ACTING DIRECTOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF COORDINATING COUNCILS, COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO 


Mr. Wiison. I would like to start by stating that for many years 
the Department of Coordinating Councils, the PTA, the women’s 
clubs, and a number of other organizations in the community of San 
Diego have been deeply concerned over this problem of the border. 
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And there have been a great many recommendations I think in the past 
as to what we might do about it. And in the majority of instances J 
think little material has come from these recommendations, ossibly 
because there hasn’t yet been sufficient arousal over this problem to 
bring about some concrete result. 

I would like to take a somewhat different stand today in discussin 
the border and particular from the stand taken by those I have hea: 
speak so far, in that I feel today our society is generally prone to be. 
come aroused over effects rather than causes. And in my opinion this 
is a situation we have today in Tijuana. 

Tijuana is an example of misdirected thinking, in that just as our 
willingness today to spend many millions of Soles in corrections 
exist, and we are quite niggardly in our spending of sums for delin- 
quency prevention. 

Keeping the border indefinitely closed to unescorted juveniles would 
seem to me is going to become an increasingly costly thing to do. “We 
cannot afford, I am afraid in this country today, to place a police guard 
over every type of possible problem situation in which youth might 
become involved. ‘This seems to be the tendency today, to place in- 
creased emphasis, keep increasing our law enforcement forces, and the 
border is one more step in that direction. 

I don’t advocate that the border not be kept closed, because I think 
certainly there is a need to have this border closed at this time. Be- 
cause there are juveniles becoming involved in a great deal of difi- 
culty across the border. And to my knowledge, we don’t have any 
real knowledge to date of the amount of trouble caused with adults, 
let alone juveniles. We concentrate our interest on the juvenile el- 
ements, but I am sure there are a great many adults who also experi- 
ence difficulty in that area. 

I would like to suggest, therefore, that this committee give some 
consideration to the ies that the border should be closed as a tempo- 
rary expedient, that in the long run we search for plan of action which 
will have a far-reaching and lasting effect, rather than temporary 
effects. 

I think we have to admit that the day we stop the blockade at, the 
border the situation will return to its former status. We will have 
accomplished nothing. We will have spent many tens of thousands 
of dollars, as we already have, in keeping the border closed. But we 
will be no further along than we are today. 

Back in 1953, 6 years ago, a committee met from the board of di- 
rectors of the Coordinating Councils, which made a proposal as to a 
way of handling the border situation. 

This committee at the time, I would like to read the names, because 
there are some people who are quite prominent in our community. 
The committee was composed of Dr. Wayne Neal, of the Council of 
Churches; Mrs. Mildred Hale, of the board of education; Dr. David 
S. Milne, of the sociology department, San Diego State’College; James 
Don. Keller, the district attorney; Leo Calland, of the city park and 
recreation department; Dr. Frank Lowe, of the board of education; 
James Robbins, of the county board of supervisors; Kenneth §. 
Beam, of the Coordinating Council; and Charles T. G. Rogers, of the 
probation department. 

. The committee in 1953 set. up a plan which is included in the writ- 
ten statement which I have submitted, which I will not go into in its 
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entirety. But it was in effect to create an American section of an 
international committee. And this committee would work with a 
similar committee across the border from us in Tijuana. It recom- 
mended the committee be composed of five persons, representing 
education, medicine, law, law enforcement, and business. 

This type of committee I believe is the type of thing we are anaes 
seeking in this problem. We are trying to—rather than to thi 
strictly in terms of closing ourselves off from a bad situation, which, 
as I stated before, will accomplish relatively little, because we won’t 
have the funds to keep it up indefinitely. Rather than think in those 
terms, we should think in terms of trying to change the situation as 
it exists today in POA I feel that this might be done by this 

le-to-people type of program. , 
se this pie sao is sala tedly aware, the President of the United 
States has recommended that we increase our interest, we increase our 
attention in terms of the people-to-people program, which is now on 
an international level. : 

San Diego City, for example, has instituted a sister city Drograne 
with the city of Yokohama, Japan. We have literally reached out 
over ten thousands of miles—I think I will have to correct that state- 
ment. It is not quite 10,000. We have reached over many thousands 
of miles in order to cement relations or improve international relation- 
ships with the city in Japan. ; 

However, we have an international relationship about which we 
have done nothing right in our backyard, and this is the situation 
that exists today in Tijuana. ae 

I believe that the people of Tijuana themselves, the majority of 
people of Tijuana are as desirous as we are of cleaning up conditions 
there. 

I do not believe that Tijuana has to continue a program of vice 
in order to exist. Tijuana could be made an extremely popular tour- 
ist attraction. And I think everyone in San Diego is pretty well 
aware of the fact that Tijuana depends upon the American tourist 
dollar for its very existence. 

If Tijuana were cleaned up, and could become a tourist attraction, 
there would probably be even more millions of dollars going into 
Tijuana annually than thereare today. The people of that area would 
profit, as well as the people from the United States who visited there. 

This committee, if 4 formed, would be merely a steering type of 
committee, but would be empowered, as this plan recommends in the 
statement I submitted, would be empowered to call upon those persons 
in authority and prestige to help in working out concrete plans for 
successful action in the Tijuana area. 

I have another—getting away from the border situation for a mo- 
ment, I would like to read into. the record something of great. interest, 
I think, at this time, that came from the National Parole and Pro- 
bation Association News for September of 1959. I would like to.read 
this, because in San Diego the Coordinating Councils is attemptin 
to place emphasis on the field of prevention, rather than the field o 
correction. We are constantly trying to acquaint the general public 
with the need for greater and greater preventive service, rather than 
correctional services,. We need both today. We need correctional 
services. I don’t wish to be misunderstood in that. But until we 
can get to some of the causes of our problems, then we are going to 
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continue to pour millions of dollars down a rathole, as we are doing 
today. 

This statement, which I believe is of interest, is from the Nationa] 
Probation and Parole Association News, and reads as follows: 
A public opinion survey of the University of Michigan survey research center 
posed the following question: If a choice had to be made, which would yoy 
prefer to have money given to, a new program for medical research, new q 
proaches to juvenile delinquency, basic research for physical science, or Putting 
the first man on the moon? 

Fifty-four percent answered medical research, 32 percent were for juvenile 
delinquency studies, 7 percent preferred basic science research, and only 3 per. 
cent thought the trip to the moon should come first. 
This thing, I think, comes as much of a surprise to many of us, but it 
is indicative of the fact that the American public today is becoming 
increasingly aroused over the juvenile delinquency problem. If jt 
is not already our No. 1 social problem, it is certainly on the road 
to becoming the No. 1 social problem. 
So I believe that now the time is ripe to acquaint the American 
ublic with this far greater need for emphasis on the prevention 
field that all we can do, the money and resources we can use to 
prevent delinquency will certainly in the long run accomplish far 
more than we are accomplishing today in the strictly placing of 
our funds in the field of corrections. 
Mr. Bernstone. Mr. Wilson, I wonder if you could clarify a 
point for me? Did I understand you to say that it was recom- 
mended that a committee be appointed composed of an educator, a 
doctor, a lawyer, and a business man ? 
Mr. Wrtson. Yes. 
Mr. Bernstone. This recommendation was made about 1953? 
Mr. Witson. It was made in February of 1953 and adopted by 
the Coordinating Councils in March of 1953. 

Mr. Bernstone. Now, what has come of that? Has any such 

committee been appointed ? 
Mr. Witson. The committee was never appointed. And I was 
not with the department at that time, but I have talked with people 
who were part of this committee. And the reason it did not succeed 
was simply that they could not find a counterpart in Tijuana with 
whom to work. In order to make this successful, we would need 
a committee on either side of the border, which would be pretty 
well representative of different groups. And I think this is part 
of the problem that we have had in the past with Tijuana, that to 
date they have not cooperated to the extent of working with the 
United States, or working with the community of San Diego on 
this problem, 

Now, I think possibly to make this workable the plan should be 
carried even a step beyond the community level. Possibly through 
the State Department something of this type could be done. In 
other words, the higher I think we go in our authority and in our 
person of poe the more we will accomplish. But Tijuana at 
this time I believe needs help to promote this type of thing, and 
possibly help could be given through the Mexican consul, the Ameri- 
can consul in Tijuana, persons of that type. 

Mr. Bernstonr. What efforts were made to contact a similar 
group. in Tijuana? 
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Mr. Wuson. At the time—again, I am going by hearsay, because 
I was not here. But at the time contact was made with the Mexican 
consul, I believe, and also with the American consul. Why it was 
not followed up, I don’t know. I think possibly—it is my impres- 
sion, from talking with people who were on this, made this recom- 
mendation for this committee, that at the time there was not sufficient 
public arousal, that people were not moved to the point yet of doing 
something about this situation. , 

Mr. Brernsrone. I see. Now, Mr. Wilson, you spoke of trying to 
discover means of preventing juvenile delinquency. Do you have any 
specific suggestions, either personally or your personal ideas, or the 
official ideas of the Coordinating Councils, for preventing delin- 

ency ? 
ae. Wiuson. Yes, I have several ideas. For one thing, I would 
like to submit—I don’t have too many copies of this, but the “Laws 
for Youth” publication, which we put out in San Diego. Possibly 
you have seen this same thing in Los Angeles, this little booklet 
that has been done by the Coordinating Councils. 

Funds were received through the Ninth District PTA and through 
the Exchange Clubs of San Diego to publish it. There have been 
55,000 copies of this booklet distributed to date in San Diego. I 
think this is an example of something concrete and positive we have 
done. But going beyond that 

Mr. Bernstone. May I interrupt you for a moment ? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstrone. Can you tell me very briefly what this is? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes, this is a summarization of the laws affecting 
juveniles within the county of San Diego, both State laws, county 
laws and city laws are covered. 

Mr. Bernstone. What is done with that booklet? Is it distributed 
in schools or what use is made of it ? 

Mr. Wirson. It has been primarly distributed—our biggest outlet 
has been through the schools. It has been used in civics classes within 
our schools. Actually it is a study booklet. It has been carried by 
the deputy sheriff within the sheriff’s department, because it does 
afford a ready reference to juvenile law. It has also been used quite 
extensively through the probation department, distribution in Juve- 
nile Hall and so forth. Also each of the libraries in the city and 
county have received copies for distribution. 

Mr. Bernstonr. May we have a copy of that to place in the file of 
the subcommittee, please, Mr. Wilson ? 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 66” and is on 
file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Witson. Yes. The Exchange Clubs have made a recommenda- 
tion on the national level that all the Exchange Clubs throughout the 
country take this up as a possible project. But they were disinter- 
ested in it here. And I understand it has been received very favor+ 
ably on the national level. 

Mr.Brrnstonz, I believe I interrupted you. You were making 
some other suggestions, too. 

Mr. Wirson. I don’t believe anyone has the answer, as it were, to 
the delinquency problem. But I do believe we have yet to develop 
the tremendous reservoir of potential that we have within our eom- 
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munities themselves, the people of our communities. The coordinatj 
councils—part of the function of the coordinating councils is to or. 
ganize community groups for the purpose of doing something about 
conditions within their own community. And I believe that to have 
an effective program of delinquency prevention we must get to the 
people in the homes, the — in the communities themselves, We 
cannot hire—could not possibly hire enough social workers, enough 
police officers, people involved in this field, to curb the tide or stem 
the tide of delinquency today. We must get the people, the citizens 
themselves, behind a movement. And there is no better way to do it 
than through the coordinating councils type of effort. 

San Diego for the past 25 years had a department of coordinating 
councils. We have been very fortunate in San Diego in that our 
local county government has seen fit to provide funds to staff a de- 
partment of coordinating councils. We are somewhat unique. In 
fact, San Diego is one of the fountainheads of this movement. The 
man who was the previous director of the department, Mr. Beam, is 
noted throughout the country for his efforts in this line. 

To my knowledge, Los Angeles County is working in a similar 
basis to ours, with the department of community services. I don’t 
know whether this committee heard from them while they were in 
Los Angeles or not. But we are the two counties within California, 
to my knowledge, which do have sponsorship within local county 
government. 

Now if we can get to the people in the local areas, get them to do 
things for themselves, to perform their own services, to act to correct 
difficulties within the community, then I think we have a positive 
approach to this delinquency prevention problem. 

PM. BrernsToneE. You said if you can get to the people. Has it 
been your experience that the coordinating councils can get to the 
people, or do you find that the people are lethargic, that they read 
about juvenile delinquency in the newspapers, and hear about it, but 
don’t really want to do anything. Can you get to the people, to use 
your phrase ? 

Mr. Witson. We cannot get to all of the people, because I believe 
in every neighborhood, every community, there is a hard core of per- 
sons who are vitally interested in this type of thing. We all know 
that not everyone is a leader, but we do have leaders I think in any 

iven area. And if we can get to these people, then a great deal can 

accomplished. 

Their effect will be far reaching within the community. The local 
councils’ need—there is no question in my mind but it is a very vital 
need—they need some type of professional guidance, at least, to get 
them off the ground, and sometimes to keep them going when they 
run into stumbling blocks. 

In different parts of the country today there are different processes 
for handling this, different deacons of people employed. But, for 


example, in the Los Angeles area today they have one man delegated 
for each of seven local community coordinating councils. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., as I understand it, there is one field representative for 
each of four local coordinating councils. And in those areas—in Chi- 
cago I believe there is a person now for each coordinating council 
within a given community. I call these coordinating councils, but in 
some areas they are called community councils. They go by various 
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names. But the basic idea is there is this need for some type of 
trained leadership and guidance to help these people over stumbling 
blocks they run into as community groups. In San Diego, although 
San Diego County has virtually pioneered this program, between 
San Diego and Los Angeles, we have been very limited in funds and 
staff over a period of many years in developing this program, and I 
think the reason for it is that people have not yet been made aware 
of this tremendous need for greater emphasis on prevention programs, 
and that this is a means of accomplishing it. 

San Diego at this time—I am the only person within the department 
of coordinating councils. We are ordinarily staffed bY two. The 
board of supervisors of the county has the question of whether or 
not to continue the department under consideration. I think that we 
need today to educate the public to this need. This has been one of 
the failings. It has been a philosophy of coordinating councils over 
the years to take virtually very little credit or virtually no credit for 
those things that are accomplished, because the whole philosophy of 
the organization is to get people to do things for themselves, and 
to give credit very freely for the accomplishments of these people. 
So San Diego, although doing as much of a job as possible now with 
the staff and resources, still has a long way to go in increasing these 
resources and increasing its emphasis. But I believe today there is 
more awareness of this need than there has ever been before. 

Mr. Bernstone. I should like to return to a previous topic, the 
committee that you mentioned, and about which I questioned you a 
moment ago. 

Inasmuch as this idea was brought forth in 1953, and bearing in 
mind the fact that you were not then connected with the organization, 
and that you said that you had heard that no similar group could be 
found in Tijuana, inasmuch as the idea is now 6 years old, inasmuch 
as there is a newly inaugurated governor in Baja California, do you 
think it would be worth while to reexplore this idea again and perhaps 
contact the new governor? I realize that the core of the idea is that 
of having private individuals doing this type of work together. But 
would it not be a good idea possibly to contact the new governor to see 
if he in turn could stimulate interest in a group of private citizens, 
for example, in Tijuana? 

Mr. Wuson. I think it would be very worth while. We do have 
the problem, however, of—what shall I call it—power structure. In 
other words, the problem—say for example a person in my position 
contacting the governor of Baja California I believe would have little 
impact on the governor. But possibly the mayor of our cities contact- 
ing the governor of California, or someone say from the American 
consulate in San Diego—in Tijuana contacting the governor, this I 
believe would have some far greater effect than say a person such as 
myself could have. We do have to deal on our own levels, as it were. 

Mr. Bernstone. Might it be a good idea to have your group contact 
say the mayor of San Diego and ask him if he would contact the 
mayor of Tijuana, or something of that sort, if you feel your group 
could not directly deal? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, I think this would be the possible attack on the 
problem. At the same time I think something similar—if, for ex- 
ample, your committee feels that this type of plan—not this plan, 
necessarily, but this type of approach to the problem would be worth 
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while, that even on a State level this could be done, and on the nationa] 
level. 

Mr. Bernstone. I appreciate that. I do know our committee, upon 
its return to Washington, and after having read the testimony tal 
here, and also in Los Angeles and San Francisco, will explore and 
will study the situation, explore every possible means of solving the 
problem, both in terms of Federal legislation, aid to local groups 
working through the State Department, working through local off. 
cials and so on. And I have questioned you in slightly greater detaj] 
on this point than I have any other point, because this is a new 
approach that we have not heard before in our Los Angeles or San 
Diego testimony. And I wanted to establish that for the record, the 
idea of private citizens working the thing out, which is a new approach, 

Mr. Kutak, do you have any questions? Mr. Kutak is represent- 
ing Senator Hruska of Nebraska, who is unable to be here. Do you 
have any questions to ask ? 

Mr. Kurax. No, I don’t, Mr. Bernstone. Thank you. 

Mr. Bernstrone. And Mr. Hamel, representing Senator Dodd of 
Connecticut. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hamel? 

Mr. Hamet. No. 

Mr. Bernstone. And Mr. Fullmer, our investigator. 

Mr. Futumer. No. 


Mr. Bernstone. Well, if not, I wish to thank you on behalf of 
our chairman and on behalf of the whole subcommittee for having 
taken the time to prepare a statement for us, help us in our study 
of a problem which is not only local but national in its ramifications, 
Mr. Wilson, I want to thank you very much. 


Mr. Wiuson. Thank you for the opportunity to appear here today, 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Wilson was marked “Exhibit No. 
67” and reads as follows :) 


Exuisit No. 67 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY J. BRUCE WILSON, ACTING DIRECTOR OF THE SAN Dixgco 
CouNTY DEPARTMENT OF COORDINATING COUNCILS 


Vice conditions in Tijuana have been a threat to the youth of San Diego 
for a period of many years. In fact, conditions in Tijuana not only threaten 
the youth of San Diego, but the youth of many other communities of the State 
of California. Figures compiled by the border detail of the San Diego Police 
Department clearly indicate that the vast majority of juveniles stopped at 
the border are not from San Diego city or county, but are from other areas of 
California. To my knowledge, no survey has been made to date to determine 
the effect Tijuana has on young adults who cross the border seeking thrills 
and excitement. Many adults are no less inclined to succumb to the tempta- 
tions Tijuana offers than are the juveniles who do not have the opportunity 
to succumb because they are prohibited from crossing the border. 

Over the years numerous reports have been made by individuals investigating 
vice in Tijuana. Each of these reports has generally covered some facet of 
conditions, such as prostitution, pornography, availability of narcotics, drinking, 
and gambling. To my knowledge none of these reports has been exaggerated. 
To the contrary, the reports in most instances appear to have been minimized. 
Conditions are generally worse than reported. Public protest against Tijuana 
vice has generally met with one of two responses from Tijuana officials. One 
response has been, “Quit sending your juvenile delinquents across the border.” 
The second response has been, “We have cleaned up vice in our city.” The 
first response is a defensive non sequitur, the second an obvious falsehood, 
as present conditions attest. 

Records in coordinating councils files dating back to the early 1940's reveal 
that many civic groups have advocated the closing of the border at Tijuana. 
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The Ninth District California Congress of Parents and Teachers, women’s clubs, 
and the board of directors of coordinating councils are examples of groups 
which have stressed the need to close the border to unescorted juveniles. I 
personally favor the closing of the border, but only as a temporary expedient. 
Closing the border is attacking the symptom, not the disease itself. Our society 
today is generally prone to become aroused over effects, rather than causes. 
Tijuana is an example of misdirected thinking, as is our willingness to spend 
millions of dollars annually for crime corrections, and paltry sums for crime 
prevention. Keeping the border indefinitely closed to unescorted juveniles will 
require the expenditure of great sums of money. Regardless of the amount 
spent, no results beyond a day-to-day blockade will be achieved. The day we 
stop spending and remove the blockade the problem will be as acute as ever, 
and we shall have nothing to show for the expenditure. 

It is not possible to keep our children away from forbidden fruits by placing a 
police guard over them. It cannot be done for the simple reason that there 
would not be sufficient manpower in the entire United States to do the job, 
even if anyone would suggest it. Our children could be guarded from tempta- 
tion by physical restraint, but to do so would require a police officer in front 
of every pool hall, dance establishment, bar, liquor store, school, and home in 
the community. Although this cannot be done there is an alternative means 
of protecting our children. We must instill in them sufficient moral and 
spiritual fiber combined with awareness of dangers to enable them to avoid 
unacceptable social behavior. 

I am not advocating that nothing be done about obvious conditions of vice 
or pitfalls youth may succumb to, but I do advocate far greater preparation of 
our youth in the direction of avoiding unacceptable patterns of behavior. Too 
frequently today we tend to overly indoctrinate our youth with knowledge 
of their rights and privileges, rather than striving to inculcate in them a sense 
of duty, responsibility, and respect for others. 

There is no doubt that the majority of Tijuana’s citizens are as desirous 
of eliminating vice and crime in their community as we are in eliminating 
them in our own. But to date there has been no concerted action between our 
people to bring this about. There must be mutual understanding, interest, and 
desire, if anything is to be accomplished. Persons of prestige and authority 
from both sides of the border must be brought together to discuss, advise, and 
act. This is the positive approach to the problem; the one directed at cause 
rather than effect. 

The President of the United States advocates a strong people-to-people pro- 
gram between the United States and other countries. San Diego has estab- 
lished a “Sister City” program with Yokahama, Japan. The program is one 
to be commended but is it necessary to reach out over thousands of miles to 
better international relations when we have yet to find common meeting 
ground with the international neighbor in our own backyard, Tijuana, Mexico? 

If we can agree that closing the border to unescorted juveniles is a stopgap 
measure, we may also agree on a permanent solution to the border problem. 
The solution I wish to propose is not my own, nor is it a new proposal. It is 
a plan developed by the executive committee of the board of directors of coor- 
dinating councils in February 1953, and adopted by the board in March 1953. 
The executive committee was composed of Dr. Wayne Neal (Council of 
Churches), Mrs. Mildred Hale (board of education), Dr. David S. Milne 
(Sociology Department, San Diego State College), James Don Keller (district 
attorney), Leo Calland (city park and recreation department), Dr. Frank 
Lowe (board of education), James Robbins (county board of supervisors), Ken- 
neth S. Beam (coordinating councils), and Charles T. G. Rogers (probation 
department). The proposal reads as follows: 

“In view of the mutual interests of citizens and officials in Tijuana and San 
Diego in the welfare of their children and youth, and 

“In view of the desirability of closer cooperation between the two com- 
munities in behalf of their young people and international understanding: 

“It is hereby proposed that the board of directors of San Diego County Coor- 
dinating Councils create an American section of an international committee to 
cooperate with a similar committee in Tijuana in working to promote the wel- 
fare of children and youth on both sides of the border, and that this committee 
be constituted and proceed in the following manner: 

“1. That the chairman of the coordinating councils board of directors, in con- 
ference with the executive committee and the chairman of the juvenile protec- 
tion committee, select the members of the American section of the international 
committee. 
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“2. That there be at least five members in the American section and that they 
represent education, medicine, law, law enforcement, and business. 

“3, That for each of the five members, alternates also be selected from the 
same professions, who shall be notified to attend meetings when the regular 
members are unable to do so. 

“4. That the American section maintain a close working relationship with 
the coordinating councils board and the juvenile protection committee, and that 
the board and/or the committee (or both) be represented by at least one mem- 
ber on the American section. 

“5. That the American section look upon the coordinating councils board ang 
headquarters as resources to be used whenever desired. 

“6. That the coordinating councils board offer secretarial and clerical assist- 
ance to the American section as it does to other committees of the board. 

“7, That the American section select its own chairman. 

“Suggestions to the American consul in Tijuana and the Mexican consul ip 
San Diego: 

“1, That they assist in creating in Tijuana the Mexican section of the inter- 
national committee. 

“2. That the Mexican section be constituted along the lines proposed for 
the American section so far as the membership is concerned. 

“Suggestions to the international committee: 

“1. That after the international committee is formed, the two consuls be 
invited to serve in an advisory capacity. 

“2. That the international committee draw up its own rules regarding mem- 
bership, officers, frequency of meetings, place of meetings, functions, and 
methods of procedure. 

“3. That the following statements be submitted to the committee for con- 
sideration : 

(a). Functions.—The primary functions of this committee shall be to enable 
the members of the committee: 

“(1) To gain a better understanding and appreciation of the problems, re- 
sources, procedures and plans in both countries affecting the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth. 

“(2) To study together the needs of children and youth on both sides of the 
border and to develop concrete plans for meeting them. 

“(3) To recommend appropriate action to the officials, agencies or organiza- 
tions in a position to carry out the proposed plans. 

“(b) Procedure.—That in connection with procedure it be suggested that: The 
committee establish the practice of inviting experts in various fields to meet 
with the committee from time to time without necessarily enlarging the com- 
mittee, and that special conferences be planned in order to bring together experts 
and officials from both sides of the border. 

“(c) Authority—That it be recognized that the international committee has 
no authority per se, but that it has boundless opportunities for accomplishing 
significant results through recommending actions and. policies to our respective 
governments, social agencies, and civic organizations, each section working on 
its own side of the border. 

“(d) Publicity—That every effort be made to control publicity regarding 
the organization and work of the committee, and that when publicity is desired, 
identical statements be released in Tijuana and San Diego simultaneously.” 
Although this suggested method of dealing with the border problem is now 
6 years old, it is no less timely than the day it was written. The idea of 
bringing together persons of prestige and authority from both sides of the 
border on the community level could easily be expanded to include persons 
on the State and National level. As greater understanding develops through 
personal contacts and sharing of problems, and action programs to clear up 
the border situation are devised, a permanent solution to the vice problem 
will evolve. The cost of a program of this type is negligible. The results 
will be permanent. Both countries will benefit. 
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Mr. Bernstone. On behalf of the chairman, Senator Hennings, 
and following our customary procedure, I would like to read the 
names of the witnesses who will appear tomorrow. The first witness 
will begin his testimony at 12 noon. We are not going to begin 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock, because this room will be occupied by the 
city council. We shall begin our hearings at 12 noon. The first 
witness tomorrow will be Mr. Arturo Monjes-Sanchez, who is at- 
torney general of Baja California, and who is representing the newly 
elected Governor of Baja California. He will be accompanied by 
Mr. John A. Flores, legislative representative of the Good Neighbor 
Policy Committee of California and Baja California. 

The second witness will be the Honorable James Don Keller, dis- 
trict attorney of San Diego County. 

The third witness will be Mr. O. J. Hawkins, supervising agent, 
bureau of narcotic enforcement, department of justice, State of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Hawkins is in charge of the San Diego field office. 

The fourth witness will be the Honorable Robert B. Burch, judge 
of the superior court, juvenile division, in San Diego. 

The fifth witness will be Rear Adm. C. C. Hartman, U.S. Navy. 
Admiral Hartman is commandant of the 11th Naval District. The 
next witness, the sixth witness, will be Comdr. Lowell K. Cunningham 
of the U.S. Medical Corps, stationed here in San Diego. The seventh 
witness will be Mr. Clair W. Burgener, board member, community 
welfare council, San Diego. And finally the last witness, the eighth 
witness will be the Reverend Ralph D. Bonaker, who is director of 
the Episcopal community service of San Diego. And on behalf of 
the chairman, Senator Hennings, we stand adjourned until tomorrow 
at 12 noon. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1959 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
San Diego, Calif. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to call at 12:15 p.m., in the city 
council chambers, Civic Center, San Diego, Calif., Hon. Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present : Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 

Also present: Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel; Marvin R. Full- 
mer, chief investigator; Carl L. Perian, research director; Robert J. 
Kutak, assistant to Senator Roman L. Hruska; Charles J. Hamel, 
assistant to Senator Thomas J. Dodd. 

Chairman Henninos. There are a great many witnesses today, so 
the committee will please come to order. Mr. Bernstone, I believe you 
have an announcement to make. 

Mr. Bernstone. Yes, I do, Senator. The first witness was to have 
been Mr. Arturo Monjes-Sanchez, attorney general of Baja, Califor- 
nia. About an hour ago I received a telephone call from Mr. Enrique 
Ainsley, district attorney from Mexicali, Mexico. Mr. Ainsley stated 
that earlier this morning the attorney general of Baja California had 
telephoned Mr. Ainsley and requested Mr. Ainsley to telephone me 
with this message: The attorney general could not appear here today 
because he had not received official notice from the Governor’s office, 
so he was very sorry, he had other arrangements and other matters on 
his schedule, and therefore he could not appear. 

Chairman Henninos. May I inquire, Mr. Bernstone, he had not 
received official notice from the Governor’s office ? 

Mr. Brernstone. That is my understanding. 

Chairman Hennines. Where is the Governor’s office? 

Mr. Bernstone. In Mexicali, Mexico, in the Palacio Municipal. 

Chairman Henninoes. And where is Mr. Monjes-Sanchez’ office ? 

Mr. Barnstone. In Mexicali, Mexico. I don’t know the exact 
building. 

Chairman Hennincs. When was the attorney general and/or the 
Governor invited ? 

Mr. Bernstone. The Governor was invited on November 7, 1959, 
by letter, signed by me. On November 14, a week later, I had received 
no reply from the Governor, so I telephoned his office. He was not in 
his office. But I was informed by an aid that the Governor could not 
be present today. However, he was sending the attorney general of 
Baja California to appear. ; 

Chairman Henninos. When did the aid in the Governor’s office 
advise you that the Governor was sending the attorney general to 
appear in his place? 
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Mr. Bernstone. On the morning of Saturday, November 14, 1959 

- a telephone conversation placed here from San Diego to Mexical; 
y me. 

Chairman Henninos. That was following a letter? 

Mr. Bernstone. Following a letter that had been sent a week pre- 
viously on November 7 from Los Angeles. 

Chairman Henninos. And thereafter a telegram ? 

Mr. Bernstone. No telegram had been sent, Senator. 

Chairman Henntnes. A telephone call ? 

Mr. Bernstone. A telephone call. 

Chairman Hennrvos. And when was that call made? 

Mr. Bernstonr. November 14, 1959. 

Chairman Hennrines. From where? 

Mr. Bernstone. San Diego. 

Chairman Hennrnes. And we have no reply to your letter-—— 

Mr. Bernsrone. No written reply, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. In writing from the Governor or the attorney 
general or any other representative of the Government of Mexico? 

Mr. Bernstone. That is correct, we do not. 

Chairman Hennines. We regret very much the inability of the 
attorney general to appear. It would have been, I believe, of great 
assistance to us in reaching some understanding in our common prob- 
lem. However, when I return to Washington I shall call upon the 
Mexican Ambassador himself and undertake to start negotiations of 
some constructive action, I hope cooperatively by the two Govern- 
ments, to see what can be done about the problem common to ourselves 
and to Mexico. I hope that such discussions, together with possible 
hearings thereafter, communication with the Meloni desk at the 
State Department, and other things will be of assistance to us in our 
enterprise. 

The next witness on the list furnished me is Mr. John A. Flores, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting when I came up here before the 
hearing this morning. Mr. Flores, will you please come forward. 

We welcome you here this morning, Mr. Flores. We are very glad 
to have your presence and this evidence of your interest in what I 
think is a very important—and I am sure most people in the United 
States think is a very important undertaking. 

You are the legislative representative of the Good Neighbor Policy 
Committee of California and Baja California? 

Mr. Frores. Yes. 

Chairman Henntnos. Mr. Flores, you may proceed, sir, in any 
manner that is suitable to you. I understand your organization, Mr. 
Flores, is concerned with political, commercial, and social relations 
between the two Californias. 

Mr. Frores. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Henninos. The State of California and Baja California. 
And that you have previously served as personal representative of the 
Governor of Baja California in the United States. You have your 
offices in Calexico and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Frores. That was the Governor that just completed his term 
in Lower California. 

Chairman Henninos. The former Governor? 

Mr. Frores. Yes. 
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Chairman Henninos. And I believe you have also served 4 years 
as honorary political adviser to President Aleman of Mexico. 

Mr. Fuores. That is correct, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. Will you please proceed. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN A. FLORES, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
G00D NEIGHBOR POLICY COMMITTEE OF CALIFORNIA AND BAJA, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Frores. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, ladies and 

entlemen of the audience, there is no doubt that the narcotic question 
is a great contributor to the delinquency or the emphasis of delin- 
quency in the youths of this part of the country. It does exist here in 
Tijuana, which is the focal point, I would say, of this trafficking here 
in the West. ; 

But I am not a defeatist. I think that the solution can be accom- 
plished with the cooperation of the two Governments. I regret very 
much, and I would like to offer a ee apology for the nonappear- 
ance here of the Mexican interested parties. 

There are mitigating circumstances as to why they could not be 
here. They have just taken office. Things are more or less in chaos 
down there. I guarantee right now they can’t even find their personal 
mail. So it is understandable to me, knowing what is going on down 
there, that this thing could have been lost. Perhaps a little bit of 
incompetence, negligence in notification of the proper officials. Some- 
times it has to go through seven or eight hands. They are not quite 
as efficient down there as we are here. 

We often up here accomplish things and cut through the redtape. 
However, I wish to—— 

Chairman Henninos. Now, by the notification of proper officials, 
do you mean this committee’s staff and counsel should have notified 
other people and additional people ? 

Mr. Frores. I think the only way you could have gotten those people 
up here now would have been to send a personal representative of the 
committee to speak with him in person. And I guarantee even he 
would have had to spend a half a day or a day there trying to locate 
the Governor and get him away from his other problems. 

But I do regret they are not here to take care of this, which is a 
tantamount problem to both countries. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I thought the telephone call, it seemed to 
me—I don’t mean to dispute, of course, or argue about the matter, 
but a telephone call is in a sense a personal communication. 

Mr. Frores. To the right person, yes, Senator. There are a lot of 
aides down there, and I say they are not as competent as our aides up 
here. And even telephone calls, an aide down there is afraid to ap- 
proach the chief,as yousay. He istimid, you might say, because down 
there the chief is the chief and has absolute control. And they are 
timid sometimes to say, “Well, Governor, here is this.” I mean they 
await the appropriate turn. And right now I know the Governor is 
working early and late and trying to solve some of the problems. But 
this is an important problem. 

Chairman Henninos. This may ultimately, Mr. Flores, resolve it- 
self with a visitation by members of this committee and myself, 
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or some of us, to the President of Mexico. We intend to stay!with 
this, do it in friendly fashion, not to undertake to do other than seek 
cooperation. I fully realize the sovereignty of the Republic of Mex. 
ico. We don’t propose to do anything to disturb the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. Of that you may be sure. 

Mr. Frores. I wish to call the chairman’s attention to the fact that 
the Governor made a very strong mention of the narcotics and juve- 
nile problem in his inaugural address. If I can recall correctly, he 
more or less stated, “We will do everything possible to eliminate and 
do away with taking away or eliminating the fantasy name that has 
been attached to the city of Tijuana as asin city.” I believe he made 
specific reference to that. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Well, it is our purpose then, of course, to 
help the Governor fulfill his pronouncement in his inaugural address, 
If he wants us to help him, we stand ready and willing and anxious to 
do so. 

Mr. Frores. If you will pardon me, Senator—— 

Chairman Henntnes. Proceed, Mr. Flores. I am sorry to have 
interrupted you, but I wanted to get the matter of the telephone call 
and the letter straightened out. You suggest the committee should 
have sent somebody down to talk to him. But we have a number of 
witnesses, and in three cities of California, Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. And I assume that counsel had a right to think 
when he was assured by telephone that the attorney general would be 
here that that sufficed. However, without directing criticism—— 
Mr. Fores. I agree. 

Chairman Henninos. At the attorney general or anyone else, we 
regret he isn’t here. 

Mr. Ftores. I think the solution to this problem lies greatly—or 
let’s say 80 or 90 percent in the United States taking the initiative 
from this standpoint, perhaps with the creation of an international 
police force that would do nothing but divert their efforts and re- 
sources to this problem, working in pairs. 

Chairman Hennines. That has been suggested, Mr. Flores. We 
have had it in mind, ard it is something we will have to explore and 
undertake to see what, if anything, can be done about that toward the 
establishment of such a force as that. We appreciate your suggestion. 
Mr. Fores. I believe another thing that the Governor will be 
sensitive to and willing to do is the closing of the bars in Tijuana and 
in Mexicali at a reasonable hour, say, 2 o’clock. There is no reason 
why those bars should stay open all night. I think the Governor has 
mentioned this to some of his aides, that he would consider the 
situation. But perhaps he doesn’t feel that he will initiate it. He 
might initiate it. Because right away he is going to get some power- 
ful interests over there against him. 

But I think that he mentioned the fact that such a closing would 
permit more time for the working man to have his fun and then get 
some sleep and be ready for work in the morning. And I think that 
such a move as that would be a great contribution to eliminating the 
misbehavior—I don’t say juvenile delinquency, I say misbehavior on 
the part of some personnel that stays those late hours. I think 
only a delinquent would stay out after 2 o’clock, delinquents and 
Senators. 

Chairman Henntnos. Why Senators? 
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Mr. Fuores. Oh, they get out on parties and forget everything 
about time. ) i 

Chairman Henninos. What kind of Senators are you talking about ? 

Mr. Fuores. That was a casual remark, Senator. I mean when you 
are invited out to a party, out to a dance, you lose track of time. 

Chairman Henninos. I don’t go to parties and dances and stay 
until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Frores. I offer my apology on that. 

Chairman Hennineos. All of us work very hard. 

Mr. Fuores. That istrue. Iam aware of that. 

Chairman Henninos. Some of us don’t dance. Will you please 
proceed, Mr. Flores. 

Mr. Frores. I think another suggestion has been made, or shall we 
say sometimes it is indicated or insinuated by persons over here or 
publications that the Tijuana people or the people on the Mexican 
side are interested in having these juveniles come down there. A 
juvenile from the standpoint of the thinking of the chamber of com- 
merce and the businessman down there, the legitimate businessman, 
is not an economic asset to Tijuana. 

Chairman Henninoes. Mr. Flores, are you a citizen of Mexico? 

Mr. Fuores. I am an American citizen, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. You are an American citizen ? 

Mr. Frores. Yes, sir. So they do not—they wouldn’t care if the 
juveniles were prohibited from going over there. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, 

Mr. Fiores. I mean they contribute nothing to the economy. Many 
of them bring their own cans of beer, for that matter. They go on 
the beaches—— 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Flores, I see you are the legislative rep- 
resentative of the Good Neighbor Policy Committee of California. 
What legislation are you supporting and sponsoring? I assume that 
means that you go to the capitol at Sacramento, do you? 

Mr. Frores. Right, sir. One of the bills that we are sponsoring— 

Chairman Hennines. And you appear before the committees—— 

Mr. Frores. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. And talk to the members of the house and 
the senate ? 

Mr. Fores. Yes. 

Chairman Hennrinos. And the assembly ? 

Mr. Frores. Right. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Have you sponsored any legislation or urged 
any legislation which would affect this problem or tend to militate 
or mitigate it ? 

Mr. Foaan, Unfortunately the one bill we have at Sacramento 
might be misconstrued as contributing to the delinquency of the people 
here, because it has reference to the permitting of Mexican made 
alcoholic beverages to be brought over by visitors to Mexico. 

The law is simply this, Senator, that if you are going to Mexico 
on any other frontier other than the California frontier you are al- 
lowed to purchase for personal use up to one gallon of Mexican made 
alcoholic Seiarwans and bring it over duty free, because it is purchas- 
ed every 30 days. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, I understand that. 
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Mr. Frores. However, California has a law that restricts that, 

Chairman Henninos. A 24-hour law. 

Mr. Frores. Right, sir. No, the 24-hour law has a restricting effect 
on it, but the law that restricts it is the common carrier law ‘in the 
California liquor law that says it has to come over in a common car- 
rier. But there are no common carriers that cross this frontier, 
unfortunately. There are no buses, no trains, nothing that can be— 
I think the only thing that crosses the border is the airplane flight 
from Mexico City to Los Angeles. 

Now that, in itself, has hurt the economic situation of: Tijuana, 
And the 24-hour .law is more damaging than this, Senator. It re- 
stricts—the law is simply a Treasury decision. It is not a law. 

Chairman Henninos: Yes. 

Mr. Frores. And we have that pending in Washington. 

Chairman Hennines. A regulation. 

Mr. Frores. Yes, sir. And it restricts a visitor to Tijuana, Baja 
California, so that he can only buy $10 worth of merchandise. Well, 
consequently if you have a store and your customer is restricted from 
buying from you, you are not going to get much business. So now 
the only profit that there is left in Tijuana is to run a dirty floor 
show or sell diluted liquor. And that is all you see over there is these 
honky-tonk places. 

Now if you gentlemen in Washington would lift that restriction we 
might start 

Chairman Hennrinos. I don’t quite understand why we should re- 
strict them here. I haven’t looked into it, but I have heard of this 
before. Why should we restrict the buying of merchandise in Mexico 
to $10 where you can come in duty free from other countries, with a 
considerable amount. 

Mr. Fores. Especially in this area here, Senator, due to the fact 
that every person over there spends 85 cents of every dollar they earn 
here in the San Diego area. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Flores. Please pro- 
ceed, sir. 

Mr. Frores. I think another suggestion that the Governor has talked 
about, or given some thought to, in spite of the fact that he has only 
been in office 8 weeks—I mean this has been over a period of the last 
8 months or so that I have been in conferences with him. We are 
helping him develop an economic program over there, and we have 
gone to the Export-Import Bank in Washington in an effort to see 
whether or not these projects fit into the lending policies of these 
agencies. 

Now, another contributing factor to the lax police department 
and regulations—and I will say this, the last administration was very 
lax in its police personnel. They are inefficient. There is no training, 
Senator, 1 mean maybe because they do not have the money, they do 
not have the resources. Now, in Mexico City you have trained police, 
I mean that go to school, take periodic examinations. But those 
policemen are in Mexico City, and they are so few there are not even 
enough for Mexico City. So California, Baja California, way up here 
is going to get very few of those people. 

One happy thought is that the head of the police department in 
the state is a former—I think he was the second policeman in President 
Aleman’s regime, and he is a trained person. I mean he has been 
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in the United States, he has studied the methods. But who can he 
appoint down there as policemen that will have the same qualifica- 
tions. That is why I say if the United States will take the imitiative 
and somehow or the other arrive at a treaty where an international 

ice force could go right into this matter, the United States would 
certainly handle the qualified personnel to catch these pushers or 
sellers of thishorriblecommodity. = 

And I think that is one way of eliminating it. 

Another point I wanted to mention is that the Governor is a real 
devoted family man, and has a couple of daughters. And he is very 
much against delinquency and wants to do everything he can. And 
he believes strongly that it. is the seller, who derives the profit, who 
does this, who sells this commodity for nothing else, not for any 
spiritual or moral need, but nothing else than an outright profit hunger, 
that he should be extremely punished—the extreme punishment: death, 
30, 40, 50 years, whatever it be. But it is the seller that he condemns 
more so than the addict or the user. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. Well, the user generally should be an 
object of pity and sympathy in many, many cases. 

Mr. Fiores. But. not the seller. 

Chairman Henninos. The seller is entirely different. He is a busi- 
nessman. He isa conspirator. I think we can all agree on that. 

Mr. Fiores. I would like to mention 

Chairman Henninoes. We heard very much testimony on that in 
Los Angeles, too. 

Mr. Fuores. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. The proposition of the penalty and the man- 
ner and means by which the pushers and sellers work and operate. 

Mr. Frores. I would like to say this, that I go to Tijuana quite fre- 
quently. I am over there quite late sometimes. And the meetings 
of the chamber of commerce and the other committees that. I have to 
orientate as to what our progress is on these things sometimes break up 
at 12:30, and I stay over to have a cup of coffee—I don’t drink or 
smoke, myself, so they can’t accuse me of being a delinquent in that 
respect. So I get out late, and I have seen very few juveniles there 
after 1:30, 2 o’clock, because the sheriff’s checkpoint, I think, is very 
effective—— 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Fores (continuing). Except for the ones that go over early, 
and then come back the next morning after 9, 10 o’clock. 

But there, there is a parent control. Now, the parent has a great 
stake in this matter. And I can see where the parent should certainly 
know, if he lives in Los Angeles, should certainly know if his daughter 
or boy is going to be away for a great number of hours, they should 
certainly know where they are. 

Chairman Hennings. I imagine you heard the testimony of Chief 
Jansen yesterday. 

Mr. Frores. Unfortunately I tried to get over here, but I just 
couldn’t make it and I didn’t hear it. 

Chairman Henninos. He told us about how they sometimes tele- 
phone parents collect. 

Mr. Frores. I am glad that someone else also— 

Chairman Henninos. Tell them the kid was down there trying to 
get over the border, and the parents in all cases, virtually without 
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exception, are grateful to the police and the authorities for notifyin 
them that their children were trying to get over the border into Tijuang 
to get into trouble, presumably, in many cases. 

Mr. Frores. I took occasion to view a TV presentation, I believe by 
radio station KCRA; I believe it is in Los Angeles. And I thought 
the film was damaging. I fail to believe that it was a true film. 

Now that sort of thing arouses the people over there. The indication 
is of this film, or the insinuation was that there are thousands of acres 
of poppies growing in Mexico. There might be some fields, true, be. 
cause I know that when Aléman was in office there was a great—they 
actually flew airplanes to destroy some of those fields. I agree that 
there are. But this presentation presented that there was thousands 
of acres, almost insinuated that it was a greater commodity in Baja 
California than cotton. 

Chairman Hennines. We didn’t insinuate anything, Mr. Flores, 

Mr. Fiores. I know the evidence was presented to you. 

Chairman Hennines. This committee sits more or less as a court, 

We don’t swallow everything we hear, I assure you that. 

‘ Mr. Frores. Good, because things are black, but they are not that 
lack. 

Chairman Hennines. We are all lawyers, some have been judges 

and prosecutors. We don’t swallow everything we hear. I am not 

referring to that specifically. These things are all subject to check. 

Mr. Frores. Fine. 

Chairman Henninos. And certainly we are glad to have something 

in the record contrariwise from you, because then it joins the issue 

whether there are or whether there are not. 

Mr. Frores. That is right. 

Chairman Hennines. We don’t know. 

Mr. Fiores. You wouldn’t know until you check. 

Chairman Henninoes. We will have to find out; yes, sir. 

Mr. Frores. Other than that, the laxity of the police force, it being 

untrained as they are, they cannot cope with the problem. It is going 

to take a great effort on the part of the United States, and money and 

time and effort, and that is the only way it could be eliminated. 

Chairman Henntnos. That is why we are holding hearings, Mr, 

Flores. 

Mr. Fores. Fine. 

Chairman Hennrinos. So if we can awaken the consciousness of the 

Senate, in particular, and I hope the House Members as well, to the 

fact that there is a problem and we can’t sit on our hands and do 

nothing about it, just lament the fact that it exists, and that we are 

taking appropriate action following the testimony of witnesses such as 

yourself and others. That is our purpose. 

Mr. Fiores. If there is any questions that the gentlemen would like 

to ask, maybe I can answer or make some comment. 

Chairman Henntnos. I have asked you several questions, Mr. 

Flores. Where is Mr. Hamel? Is he here? 

Mr. Bernstone. He isin the back of the room. 

Chairman Henninos. If Mr. Hamel has any questions—Mr. Kutak? 

Mr. Kurax. I have none, Senator. 

Chairman Henntinos. Mr. Fullmer? 

Mr. Futimer. No. 
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Chairman Hennines. Mr. Perian? 

Mr. Pertan. No. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Bernstone ? 

Mr. Bernstone. Senator, I have one question. I believe Mr. Flores 
stated that the juveniles from the United States were not an economic 
asset to Tijuana. 

In making that statement, Mr. Flores, were you including U.S. 
servicemen, who are under 18, or were you excluding them in your 
thinking ? 

Mr. Fiores. I would exclude them, because they are the ones that 
go to Tijuana to go to these honky-tonks. And I think that other 
juveniles—oh, there are a lot of juveniles that go down there and 
thaws perfectly, aside from the fact that they are down there un- 
escorted. They go out to the beaches and pitch their blankets on the 
beach and tents and sometimes stay overnight. 

Now, the temptations there are great. I know that there are 
juveniles that can surmount those temptations, but there are a lot of 
them that can’t. 

Chairman Hennines. A lot of them don’t pay any attention to 
temptation. 

Mr. Fvores. Right. But there I blame the parents. What are 
those kids doing away over that length of time without the parents 
knowing. 

Chairman Hennrnes. We see that pattern in many, many places, 
virtually everywhere, of parental neglect in many, many cases. And 
as evidence of parental consideration and care, however, we find that 
the vast majority of our young people 

Mr. Fiores. Are good and well behaved. 

Chairman Hennings (continuing). Are going to be good men and 
women when they grow up, and they are good young citizens. 

Mr. Frores. I believe that Mayor Quiros of Tijuana one time was 
asked, “Are you in favor of prohibiting the coming of juveniles?” 

Now at our chamber of commerce meeting, this is the feeling of the 
chamber of commerce and the legitimate businessman. Well, they say 
these juveniles are no asset, they bring their own sandwiches, they 
bring their own beer, they go out there—of course, the juvenile or the 
serviceman, the 18- or 19-year-old serviceman is a—that is the main 
source of income for those honky-tonks. I don’t think that any per- 
son with any good sense, businessman, would go to one of those places. 
Iam proud to say I don’t frequent them. I mean there isn’t anything 
over in Tijuana to keep me, in spite of the great feeling I feel for 
Mexico and its development. 

Chairman Henntnes. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Fores. And another answer to Mr. Bernstone’s question was 
that the feeling of the chamber of commerce is that the juvenile that 
goes down there is not an economic factor. But the mayor was asked 
the question whether he is in favor. Now, just from the standpoint 
of the nationalistic attitude of the people down there of freedom, he 
says, “No, I don’t think they should be restricted.” 

However, that was misinterpreted here as to a call on juveniles to 
come down there, which was not true at all. 

Chairman Hennes. Misinterpreted where, Mr. Flores? 

Mr. Frores. Here in the press, in the local press. 
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Chairman Henninos. Oh, in San Diego? 

Mr. Fiores. Yes. 

Chairman Hennrnos. We are not interpreting anything. Yoy 
understand that, Mr. Flores? 

Mr. Fiores. Yes, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. In terms of drawing offhand conclusions 
making ill-considered conclusions of fact. We will review all the 
testimony of these hearings and come to some determination after al] 
the evidence is in. 

Mr. Frores. Right. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much for appearing, and 
giving the information you have given. 

Mr. Fiores. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing. 

Chairman Henninos. The next witness is the Honorable James 
Don Keller. Mr. Keller, would you please come forward ? 

Good morning, Mr. Keller. 

Mr. Ketter. Good morning, Senator. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I am sorry I didn’t have an opportunity to 
greet you before the hearing commenced, but I hope to have that op- 
portunity afterward, and to thank you more informally and to talk to 
you about some of our common interests and problems. We appre- 
ciate very much that you have taken the time, from what I know isa 
very busy office that you are conducting, to come here and give us the 
benefit of your experience and your observations. 

I believe, too, before you became the district attorney of San Diego 
County in 1947, 12 years ago, more or less, that you were an assistant 
city prosecutor in San Diego. 

Mr. Keturr. Deputy city attorney. 

Chairman Henntinos. You are well steeped, and you are well quali- 
fied—deputy city attorney. They have written down assistant city 
prosecutor. I am sorry, that is what the staff furnished me. 

You are certainly eminently qualified, Mr. Keller, to discuss many 
aspects of this problem and we are very glad to have you proceed in 
any manner suitable to you. As I told the other witnesses, you may 
either read the statement or hand the statement for insertion in the 
record of these proceedings, to appear in full, or you may proceed ex- 
temporaneously, or any combination of those methods you desire. 


STATEMENT BY HON. JAMES DON KELLER, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Mr. Ketuer. I have no prepared statement, Senator. I do have 
some notes which I have made in preparation to appear here. 

proceed on the assumption and, the fact is, 1 believe, I can safely 
say knowledge of the interest of the U.S. Senate in this matter, 
as indicated by your presence in our community, for which I am sure 
we are all very grateful. 

Chairman Henntneos. You know, Mr. Keller, we were invited by 
the attorney general of the State and the California delegation—— 
Mr. Keizer. Yes. 

Chairman Henntnes (continuing). To come to your State for 
this purpose. 
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Mr. Keuter. Therefore I am confident that you realize that there is 
3 problem existing in San Diego, as I am:sure there are in other com- 
munities bordering upon Mexico. 

I am also confident that the work of your staff has developed the 
nature of that particular problem, and I am further confident that 
as a result of these hearings and your findings and your recommenda- 
tions that some positive effectual action will result. i 

I have interested myself in this border problem in a rather intensive 
way since 1951, at which time the grand jury of the county of San 
Diego, as a result of investigations by the juvenile welfare committee 
of that grand jury, requested me to draft a county ordinance which 
would prohibit unescorted juveniles from entering Mexico, of seeking 
relaxation and diversion in the Mexican border, in Tijuana, or the 
border areas. or 0 

I informed the grand jury that this was a field of legislation which 
has been preempted by the Federal Government, so far as the regula- 
tion of traffic across an international border to or from a foreign 
country, and that a county ordinance would not be constitutionally 
acceptable to achieve that purpose. 

Nevertheless, I did assure the grand jury that I would do every- 
thing I could possibly do to accomplish what their evident desires 
were, and that is some effective manner of prohibiting border crossing 
by unescorted juveniles seeking recreation and diversion in these 
communities. 

And we did do quite a bit in that regard at about that time. There 
was a legislative committee met here in San Diego, a California 
legislative committee, joint committee, interim committee, and it had 
hearings in about 1952, I believe it was. As a result of the testimony 
given before that legislative committee, most unfortunately, that 
committee left San Diego and made a finding and recommendation 
that there was no narcotic problem in the county of San Diego, and 
that very few children were crossing the border unescorted. 

Chairman Hennines. How long did the committee stay here? 

Mr. Keturr. I believe they had a 1-day hearing, as I recall it, 
Senator. This was quite some time ago. 

Chairman Hennines. Did they go down, and have investigators 
that went down to Tijuana and went down to the border? 

Mr. Keer. I can’t tell you, Senator, what the committee did. 

Chairman Hennineos. I was just wondering. 

Mr. Ketxer. All I know is what I do recall their findings were. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Keller, I was just wondering how thor- 
ough their investigations were. 

Mr. Ketter. They called many witnesses, and because of the con- 
flict in the testimony of these witnesses who did appear, the Board 
of Supervisors of the County of San Diego requested an investigation 
be made to determine whether or not juveniles were crossing the 
border. And in a rather strange manner, perhaps, it fell upon the 
office of District Attorney to make that investigation. 

We did make such investigations by using our staff. We were 
undermanned for that particular operation. But we did use our 
deputies, we used our investigators, we used our clerical staff. And 
our investigation consisted of on-the-spot down at the border surveil- 
lance every weekend for a period of quite a few months. And we did 
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determine, Senator, that there were a lot of juveniles crossing the 
border into Mexico, and there were a lot of them coming back at very 
late hours, rather astounding hours. And further astounding was 
the very young age of many of these juveniles. As an example, many 
of them—and we were registering all who were returning—were of 
the age of 10 and 11 years. And these children were coming back 
between the hours of 3 o’clock in the morning to 6 o’clock in the 
morning, at which time our surveillance was discontinued for the day, 

At any rate, we did obtain sufficient information to enable us to 
make a report. And I am glad to say that, based upon this investiga- 
tion, that the legislature of the State of California thereafter for a 
period every year, I believe, every legislative year since has made a 
joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
take action to close that border to unescorted juveniles. This has not 
yet been accomplished, of course, as you know. 

I have, in connection with these investigations 

Chairman Hennes. I wonder where the resolution has been sent, 
Mr. Keller? 

Mr. Ketter. Well, that I cannot tell you, Senator. I can tell you 
this, on the occasion I called the U.S. State Department, concerning 
the report and recommendation of the Kefauver committee, before 
which I testified in this particular matter, and the State Department 
and the Mexican desk informed me that it had been very successfully 
a pwn amer So I imagine the memorials adopted by the California 

egislature have been treated in the same manner. 

Chairman Hennines. I can assure you anything said in these 
hearings is not going to be pigeonholed. And I want to give you 
further assurance, Mr. Keller, we will look into this matter of the 
Mexican desk of the State Department and find out just why these 
things gather dust, as you so well put it, and begin to move on some 
of these people who may need to Leni a fire built under them. We 
are prepared to do just that. 

Mr. Ketter. It would be helpful. 

It has been said, as the previous witness testified, Senator, that 
Mexico does not want our juveniles to enter these border communities. 
It is not economically feasible or sound for Mexico to receive these 
juveniles. I have heard this same statement made from persons 
that I considered representatives in official capacity of the local and 
Federal governments of Mexico. And so it has been increasingly —— 

Chairman Henninos. I want to make it clear—excuse me, Mr. 
Keller. 

Mr. Ketxer. Yes. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I want to make it clear I am not under- 
taking to say at this time that we will undertake to take action to 
close the border. That is a matter that I think requires committee 
action, anda full committee meeting and further consideration. How- 
ever, I do assure you that we will find out why matters have not 
been properly considered. And we, ourselves, are going to consider 
them. We have access to the people who have the duty and responsi- 
bility of doing some of the things about which you are testifying. 
Mr. Keruer. In that particular regard, so far‘as effectively closing 
the border is concerned, as I say, it has been increasingly unclear or 
less clear to me why, if Mexico:is in good faith in stating that they 
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do not want our children there, why the U.S. Government is so 
concerned that we are going to offend Mexico by keeping them out. 

Chairman Hennineos. Yes. 

Mr. Keier. I would feel that we should indicate our cooperation 
and our spirit of good fellowship with Mexico by doing exactly what 
they tell us they want done. And that is effectively adopt a regu- 
lation or a law which will prevent unescorted juveniles seeking recrea- 
tion and diversion from entering Mexican border communities. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Ketter. Now, I would call your attention to this—— 

Chairman Henninos. I agree with you thoroughly about that, that 
if the Mexican Government wants it done we certainly should take 
effective steps, if it is determined that it should be done. The evidence 
seems rather overwhelming and persuasive that there should be some 
stringent, effective regulation of this business. 

Mr. Ketter. That is right. 

Chairman Hennines. You are making a great contribution today 
to help us come to a decision. 

Mr. Kewxer. I would call your attention further, Senator, to two 
references which were made to me at the time of a conference which 
I called, and which was participated in by a good many of the border 
officials on both sides of the border. This was in 1952, I believe, and 
at which time the Mexican representatives urged that there was an 
exclusionary rule which had been adopted by the Republic of Mexico, 
which would keep juveniles under the age of 16 out of Mexico. In 
other words, a juvenile entering Mexico is in violation of Mexican 
law. 

Now, if that has actually been done, there is further question as 
to why the United States is concerned about offending Mexico by 
assisting them in the implementation of this Mexican regulation. 

We do have a regulation in our own U.S. Immigration Service which 
provides in effect this: 

When it is determined that it would be adverse to the best interests 
of the United States to permit a person to leave this country to enter 
a foreign country, that the permission so to leave can be and should 
be and will be refused. 

Chairman Hennines. That has been done in many cases. 

Mr. Ketter. And I think it could be done at our border right here 
at San Ysidro, sir. That has never been implemented. I be- 
lieve, if I have been correctly informed, and I know I am partially so, 
that one of the reasons for it was that the Attorney General Brownell 
said it would be too much trouble and too expensive to enforce this 
regulation. That is why the Hosmer bill and the bills that were 
introduced at the 84th Congress were not processed, because of the 
opposition of the Attorney General of the United States, stating it 
was too expensive for him to handle. 

Now I see no particular reason why it should be put in the hands of 
the Attorney General, but nevertheless, in whatever department it 
should be, I know that you can be assured of the full cooperation of our 
local authorities, our police department. Further you have heard 
of the fine work which our police department is doing in turning back 
these thousands upon thousands of young people. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes, we have.) — 
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Mr. Ketter. Now, why Mexico should be less offended if we turn 
juveniles back without any direct legal sanction to do so than Mexico 
would be if we officially recognized this thing and no longer acted ip 
this manner of hypocrisy that we have been and self-delusion in saying 
we don’t want to offend somebody, and Mexico and the United States 
can’t get together on a friendly basis on this matter—I don’t see, as J 
say, sir, how Mexico can be less offended by having us officially recog. 
nize this problem and do something forthright and determinative about 
it than they can be by us going down there at the present time and re. 
fusing permission for children to cross when we have no particularly 
legal sanction to do so. 

This is a United States problem and not a San Diego County prob. 
lem, so far as the governing of migration across that border is 
concerned. 

Chairman Henninos. That is a very constructive thought, Mr, 
Keller. 
Mr. Ketuier. And I do hope that you can 
Chairman Henninos. You may be sure we will undertake to bring 
force and pressure to bear upon this, after examining the Mexican 
law. Iam not familiar with that statute or regulation. You may be 
sure that this committee, composed of nine members, the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the U.S. Senate is not just going to stand by and 
do nothing. 
Mr. Keuurr. It has been said, Senator, there is no apparent rela- 
tionship between unescorted juveniles crossing the border and the 
narcotic traffic. But I can assure you this, if our people, our youn 
people in the County of San Diego, are using narcotics of any kind, 
they are getting it from Mexico. So there is a definite relation- 
ship. They are not going down there with parents or their guardians 
or anyone else to escort them to the purchase of narcotics. They are 
getting it when — are going down there unescorted, and they are 
ringing it back and they are using it here, if they are using it. And 
I believe the records will show that they are. 

Chairman Hennineos. The manner of its a and sold 
and pushed affects the entire country, does it not, Mr. Keller? 

Mr. Ketter. That is right. On the matter of narcotics, I would 
really like to leave a couple of thoughts with you, Senator. I am sure 
that you would accept them in the light of a former prosecuting at- 
torney, and the problems which we have in this particular regard. 
Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Keuurr. If we are to control, let us say—I don’t like to use 
that word. I would like to say “eliminate,” but I am not quite so 
optimistic about that, the narcotic traffic in the United States, it is 
going to require the coordinated activity of every enforcement or 
every agency whose efforts can possibly be directed to this traffic. 

Now, I don’t say this in any sense of criticism, because I realize it 
is a problem. 

The U.S. Attorney in this district recently has announced publicly 
that in certain cases he feels that the State prosecuting officers, mean- 
ing our office, should take over the prosecution of narcotics seized 
under Federal laws because of the fact the Federal laws are too strict. 
Now, we agree, sir, that in certain instances perhaps the US. at- 
torney and perhaps the U.S. judges might find that there are cases 
where under Federal law a mandatory prison sentence might not seem 
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to be justified. But nevertheless the Congress of the United States 
did pass this law, and I believe that unless the Congress of the United 
States decides that this law is too strict that it should be followed by 
the U.S. attorneys in this community, as well as every other commu- 
nity in the United States, until you see fit to change that law. 

hairman Hennines. Mr. Keller, you and I well know as district 
attorneys and trial courtroom men in the past, prosecutors, that if 
the penalty is mandatory and heavy, we know that historically, from 
British history, for example, that juries are less inclined to convict 
in many instances. That is the case not only unless the case is proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt to a moral certainty, but airtight, as we 
might say in the vernacular, without any room for any vestige of 
doubt whatsoever of still coming within the reasonable doubt rule. 
Is that your general experience? 

Mr. Ketier. Yes. Juries are, of course, admonished they are not 
to consider the matter of penalty. And this is applicable in the State 
courts, as well as in the Federal courts. But I would call your atten- 
tion to a notation which I have made. It is the report of the sub- 
committee on narcotics and dangerous drugs of the Assembly Interim 
Committee on Public Health, dated March 1959, and I quote: 

Juries have been reluctant in some cases to find offenders guilty because of 
high mandatory minimum sentences. 

Well, I agree with you, sir, and my experience has been exactly the 
same as yours. I know there is such a thing as the law of diminishing 
returns operates in this matter of jury verdicts when the sentences 
are known to be mandatory and perhaps severe. 

Chairman Hennines. People often say, well, they ought to put 
them away for life, they ought to execute them. That may be well 
and good, maybe they should, but you still have to deal with the 
twelve men and women, good and true, in the jury box when you are 
confronted with a practical situation. If it is known that a pen- 
alty is mandatory and so heavy, as they learned in England, as you 
know very well, when they were cutting off people’s hands for picking 
pockets, when they were executing people for theft, the juries just 
would not convict in Great Britain, back in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, 19th—up as far as the 19th century. These severe penal- 
ties of cutting off one hand for one theft and another hand for another 
theft, hanging for theft, and so on, at Tower Hill, those penalties are 
just—in a practical sense the prosecutor is confronted with the refusal 
of a jury to bring in a verdict of guilty. 

Now by that same measure, Mr. Keller, you and I are talking as 
having had similar experiences. I had 8 years in the Criminal Courts 
Building, prosecuting. You have had more than that. We don’t be- 
lieve the penalty should be soft and easy. There is always a question, 
isn’t there, about just. what—and you have had to recommend a sen- 
tence on a plea of guilty. I take it that is part of your duty, isn’t it, 
to recommend sentence ? 

Mr. Ketter. Well, not sentences, Of course, we have the inde- 
terminate sentence law in California, Senator. 

_ Chairman Henntnes, When your job is to recommend sentences, 
it is pretty hard to distinguish whether a man should have 5 years, 10 
years, 15 years, 20 years and so on. I went through that for 6 years 
as @ youn trial room prosecutor, and I found that very difficult, to 

call time,” as we used to say in the vernacular, on somebody else. 
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But I am interrupting you, and I hope I haven’t interrupted your 
trend of thought. But that is a very important point. 

Mr. Ketter. Possibly in your State of Missouri, as well as in Calj- 
fornia, we as prosecutors have cause to certainly question our State 
release and parole procedures, and we see convicted narcotics traf- 
fickers and others, even though they may not be sentenced on narcotics 
convictions, may be sentenced for more serious crimes in some jp- 
stances, nevertheless they are known users or peddlers, released from 
prison in a matter of months after admission to prison under our re- 
lease procedures. And it certainly is a particularly serious problem 
when the prisoner has a background of narcotics use, because of the 
admitted fact there is today, unfortunately, no known treatment which 
will provide a permanent cure of a person addicted to narcotics. 

But there is another matter, Senator, in addition to the matter of 
consideration, perhaps, of the mandatory sentence law, Federal law, 
As I indicated, I feel that it can’t be reasonably questioned that a 
greater degree of coordination, of planning and action and procedure 
between all of the agencies, preventive, enforcement and prosecution 
is certainly a fundamental requirement of any program directed to 
controlling or even minimizing the menace of narcotics. And yet, we 
see from a Federal standpoint, rather than strengthening and en- 
hancing efforts to perform its part of the coordinated approach to the 
problem, the Federal Government in this area recently has abdicated 
in two areas in which effective effort could be and has been given in 
the past before they moved out. 

First of all, they withdrew, eliminated the customs patrol in San 
Diego County. That customs patrol was doing very effective work 
in patrolling the border. And secondly, much to my surprise, one 
day I raised the telephone to call the Federal Narcotics Bureau here 
in a matter of cooperation and coordination between our office and 
that Bureau. I was told by the telephone operator that the Federal 
Narcotics Bureau no longer exists in the county of San Diego. 
Now this was after I had gone to the office of Mr. Anslinger in 
Washington and had attempted to receive his pledge, his promise 
that an office would be set up here.. As a token gesture, Anslinger 
did set up an office in San Diego in the year 1953. Just as soon, 
I might say, perhaps, as our backs were turned, Mr. Anslinger pro- 
ceeded to withdraw that office and we are without it. 

Chairman Henntnes. Did you ever learn why? Mr. Keller, did 
you ever ask anybody why ? 

Mr. Kerr. I have never had a chance to ask anyone why. 
Chairman Hennineos. I will promise you, sir, I am going to ask 
him why. 

Mr. Ketter. I hope you do. 

Chairman Hennines. I will promise you that. -That is a commit- 
ment to you. I want to know why they withdrew the office here. 
There ate a lot of these things we want to find out more about. There 
may -have been good and sufficient reason. I am not making any pre- 
judgment about it. 

Mr. Ketier. Well, there may have been. 

Chairman Henninos. But we want to know why. 

Mr. Keuier, Except that I would hope, sir, in asking about this 
you would have in mind, as I know you will, that San Diego is a 
order community and we are a seaport town. 
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Chairman Henntinos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketier. We are a sitting duck for the narcotic traffic. 
It is only by virtue of the intensive, hard, consistent efforts of the 
local field narcotic agents, such as one man who will testify before 
you, who is the director and chief of the local State narcotic agency 
here, Mr. Hawkins. It is only because of the day and night efforts on 
the part of these men that we are able to keep this narcotic menace 
under any element of control in this community. It is true, as the 
chief of police has said, that most of the narcotics pass through San 
Diego. They don’t stop here. 

Well, I don’t think that we can take but very small comfort in that, 
to know that we are the stepping off, the springboard for the 
narcotic traffic in the State of California and Washington and Oregon, 
and moving eastward. I believe that at least 75 perhaps to 80 per- 
cent of all the narcotics coming into the State of California come right 
across this border right here in San Diego. That is a lot of narcotics. 

I do again appreciate this opportunity of appearing here. 

Chairman Hennrines. Mr. Keller, you made a splendid witness for 
us. They sometimes say lawyers don’t make very good witnesses. You 
have heard that, haven’t you ? 

Mr. Kerrier. Well, I have, sir. But I sincerely—perhaps the sin- 
cerity with which I speak in the needs of our community 

Chairman Henninos. It is just what I was going to say, that the 
sincerity and understanding you have brought to bear upon this has 
impressed me very much, and I am sure other members of the staff 
and the administrative assistants of other Senators who are here. 
You live right up against the gun and you know what you are talking 
about, I am sure. 

Mr. Keer. I think so. 

Chairman Hennines. We appreciate very much your coming here 
today, sir. 

Mr. Ketter. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hrenntnes. I hope to have further correspondence with 
you, and I assure you we will keep in touch with you, and that we 
are going to inquire into this business. 

Mr. Ketter. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennrinos. This is no foray to just come out and have 
a hand-wringing “ain’t-it-awful” performance. This is a business 
operation that we are conducting, too, just as you are. Thank you, 
Mr. Keller, very much. [ Applause. | 

The next witness we are to hear this morning is Mr. O. J. Hawkins, 
who is the supervising agent of the Bureau of Narcotic Enforcement, 
Department of Justice of the State of California. Please come for- 
ward, Mr. Hawkins. Seat yourself there where Mr. Keller was and 
the other witnesses. 

We are very glad to have you here this morning, Mr. Hawkins. 
we appreciate your effort in coming, and the preparation and mate- 
rial and enlightenment that you are going to give this committee 
today. Since July 1957, you have been in charge of the San Diego 
field office of the California Bureau of Narcotic Enforcement. Before 
that you were stationed at Los Angeles as a narcotic agent in that 
same bureau. I understand you worked as a patrol inspector on the 
U.S. border control, and you have been stationed at various posts 
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along the Mexican border. In your present position, you and your 
staff work along the Mexican border in conjunction with U.S. customs 
and U.S. immigration officers in the detection and apprehension of 
narcotic violators. 

Your fine group and the bureau of narcotic enforcement, act ag q 
source of intelligence for the other field officers of the bureau of nar. 
cotic enforcement in relation to persons traveling to and from Mexico 
who are involved or suspected of being involved in narcotic traffic, 

Am I correct in those statements that I have addressed to you, 
Mr. Hawkins? 

Mr. Hawkins. You certainly are, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. We are very glad to hear from you, sir, and 
you can proceed in any manner that suits you. 


STATEMENT BY 0. J. HAWKINS, SUPERVISING AGENT, BUREAU OF 
NARCOTIC ENFORCEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, STATE oF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hawkrns. I appreciate the opportunity of the invitation to 
appear before the committee. I will not belabor the Senator and 
committee with some of the background of our bureau, because I 
think Mr. Beckner of our Los Angeles office provided the committee 
with a résumé of the history, purpose and accomplishments somewhat 
of the bureau generally. 

As you know, we are under the attorney general of the State of 
California. 

Chairman Hennes. Yes, Mr. Beckner made a splendid witness, 
and we were very glad to hear from him and have his testimony for 
our enlightenment. 

Mr. Hawkins. Our enforcement duties here are part of our task. 
The other task is this intelligence basis. 

Since this office opened, due to the consideration given by the State 
legislature at the request of numerous civic groups and the general 
public as a whole here in San Diego, a State narcotic bureau office 
was established in July of 1957. As a result of that, to date we have 
furnished approximately 250 names of suspects we have received 
from U.S. agents, State agents, other agencies, county, city, and I 
might say Mexican officials, of persons who we suspect being engaged 
in trafficking in narcotics. 

I would say offhand that out of 250 there have probably been close 
to 75 of them apprehended by our other field offices. 

The problem, generally speaking, as far as our statistics here are 
concerned, show a general gradual increase. 

I think, as you understand, Senator, our bureau does not as such 
stress or strive to enforce strictly violators at the juvenile level. We 
are primarily concerned with the—— 

Chairman Hennrinos. I understand that. 

Mr. Hawxtns. Prevention of importation and the movement of 
narcotics within the State itself. 

Chairman Henntnos. By persons of any age. 

Mr. Hawxrns. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Henntinos, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hawkins. I could quote a few statistics. As an example, the 
first 6 months of oe this office arrested 63 people, 1958, 139. And 
ate we have had 118. : 

0 te touch very briefly on a few of the cases that we have been in- 
volved in and had the pleasure of working with other agencies ; we had 
one case involving approximately 5 ounces, in which four men were 
arrested, two of them carrying credentials of the Mexican Government. 
Chairman Hennrnes. In what form were those credentials, Mr. 

Hawkins? ; Tayi) 
Mr. Hawkins. They were an identification, a badge, and their rail- 
asses. 
alanhe Hennines. What sort of badge ? 

Mr. Hawks. Pardon? 

Chairman Henninos. What sort of badges were they ? 

Mr. Hawxrns. They were Mexican official badges, badges represent- 
ing themselves to be from Mexico. I have a picture if you would care 

see it. 

Chairman Henninos. [ just wondered what department they repre- 
sented themselves to be connected with. 

Mr. Hawkins. They were connected with what we would refer to 
as the Secret Service, attached to the President’s office. 

Chairman Henninos. Were they actually attached to the Presi- 
dent’s office, Mr. Hawkins, do you know ? 

Mr. Hawxrns. I have not got a clear report from anyone. 

Chairman Hennines. Did you ever find out whether they really 
were officials of the Mexican Government ¢ 

Mr. Hawkins. I will say this, they could not find their names on 
any Official rosters. The next unofficial communication I had was that 
they thought perhaps they might be forgeries. The next was that 
they have two types of credentials, an honorary and a fully accredited 
and this may have been an honorary one. As it stands, as I assured 
the Mexican officials, we weren’t arresting them because they were 
Mexican officials, we were arresting them because they were dope 

dlers. 

Chairman Hpenninos. Yes, sir. Of course. 

Mr. Hawkins. We have another case here, 10 pounds of marihuana, 
where it was brought directly across the border. 

I am citing these cases to show what our problem is. The men, 
the smugglers—— 

Chairman Hennrines. You have a State marihuana law, haven’t 

ou! 
; Mr. Hawkins. Narcotic Act; yes. 

Chairman Henninos. Narcotic Act? 

Mr. Hawxrns. It is part of the State Narcotic Act. 

Chairman Hennines. When I introduced the marihuana bill in 
1935, and it passed, we couldn’t bring it under the Harrison Act, be- 
cause it was determined that marihuana is not a narcotic. We passed 
a bill, however, the Marihuana Act. As you know, the chemists ‘and 
legislative counsel and others, when I was in the House of Representa-~ 
tives in 1935, said that Cannabis indica, which I believe is the, as I 
recall it, chemical or pharmaceutical name for it, was not properly, 
classified as a drug. 

I have been contending: for a long time that:marihuana is habit 
forming, that it does have a narcotic effect. And I want to ask you 
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whether your courts have upheld convictions under the Narcotics Act 
as applied to marihuana. Has that point ever been raised, that it 
was not a drug? 

Mr. Hawxtns. The point has been raised, but the courts—and J 
know of no case that the State supreme court has ever sat on the 
case where the problem was whether it was a narcotic under the State 
law, because of the medical aspects. That is the thing that is usually 
brought out. 

Chairman Henntinos. Yes. 

Mr. Hawxtns. That it does not have the various properties that a 
true narcotic, such as morphine, as they frequently refer to, does, 
However, the courts here are upholding it, and we have had no prob- 
lem in that respect that I know of. 

Chairman Henntnos. I am very glad to hear that, Mr. Hawkins, 

Mr. Hawkins. We have another case of working with local police 
authorities, the U.S. Customs Service, the Federal Narcotic Bureau, 
and our own bureau wherein a school teacher and well-known athlete 
was arrested for the sale of marihuana involving 19 kilograms of 
marihuana, which he had purchased, and we observed bringing from 
Mexico, 

We have an additional case here in San Diego of two—— 

Chairman Hennings. Was it a high school or college athlete, pro- 
fessional ? 

Mr. Hawxrns. He was a professional athlete, sir. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Professional ? 

Mr. Hawkins. We have a case of two sailors here in San Diego, 
April of this year, who were peddling heroin by the ounce at the 
time we made purchases and arrested them. 

We have another case of three men, while working jointly with 
the U.S. Customs Agency service, they purchased 84 pounds of mari- 
huana and 50 grams of heroin. 

These subjects were arrested after a gun battle at the border. 

Chairman Hennrnos. A gun battle? 

Mr. Hawkins. I might say the judge in Federal court that sen- 
tenced them apologized for having to give them 5 years. Which isa 
sidelight. 

Chairman Hennrnos. He apologized to them ? 

Mr. Hawktns. To the defendants, as I understand. 

Chairman Henntnos. To the defendants, felt sorry for them and 
apologized. Did they hit any of the officers with these shots? 

Mr. Hawkins. No, fortunately. Unfortunately, I guess the officers 
didn’t hit any of them. 

Chairman Hennines. You mean the judge sort of thought they 
were misguided boys who were out on a little light-hearted escapade, 
apparently ? 

r. Hawxrns. I think it was regarded somewhat as a lark, you 
mi ent say. 
Yhairman Hennrineos. Just having good clean fun, but going a 
little too far. 

Mr. Hawkxrns. I think everyone can shoot at narcotic agents, more 
or less. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, maybe that is a conventional crime, 
Mr. Hawkins, like the revenuers in the mountains of Tennessee. 
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Mr. Hawkins. We have another case of two subjects with 44 pounds 
of marihuana. And this again was a case of an agent working under 
cover with the Customs Service. 

We have 2 men here in San Diego, 19 cans of marihuana, directly 
brought across from Mexico. I have several of these cases, Senator. 
I say in my opinion, having worked along the border, it is a twofold 
thing, it isn’t all Mexico’s responsibility and it isn’t all our responsi- 
bility. I do think that the answer—of course there is four general 
headings, you might say. One is better law enforcement. By that 
I don’t mean just more agents. I think every agency could stand more 
agents. Better training, I mean on the U.S. side as well as the Mexican 
side. 

Chairman Henninas. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. Better laws. I don’t mean death penalties and that. 
I mean particularly in the field of revealing the name of inform- 
ants. We have a tremendous problem in this State with our State 
courts. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes; I have heard a great deal about that in 
our Los Angeles hearings, Mr. Hawkins, as you may know. 

Mr. Hawkins. The second thing is the elimination of the inter- 
national sources of our narcotics, such as Mexico. 

I think the State of California and our bureau, and the attorney 
general’s office have taken several steps in this direction. The first one 
was when the Governor of California—the now Governor was attorney 
general, he called several good neighbor conference meetings with the 
officials below our border here. As a result of those meetings, one in 
February of 1958 and one in May of 1957, I think a greater under- 
standing and accord was reached. 

Chairman Henninas. Well now, what has resulted from what you 
have described, Mr. Hawkins, as good understanding and accord ? 

Mr. Hawsgrns. I think the main thing is that—at an official level, 
nothing. In a person-to-person relation 

Chairman Hennrines. Understanding and accord don’t mean very 
much if nothing is done and no improvement is demonstrated, do they ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, what I mean is it is an intangible thing from 
the standpoint of saying to you as the result of what was done certain 
things were accomplished. But as a result of the understanding and 
accord we have had with them, we have started to receive information 
from Mexican officials. 

Chairman Henninoes. You laid a foundation, in other words. 

Mr. Hawkins. That is correct. 

Chairman Henntnos. The beginning of something 

Mr. Hawkins. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. That may later 

Mr. Hawkins. The Mexican officials that I have talked to freely 
admit they have the problem. The State of Baja California officials 
state, “We do not grow it here. It is grown elsewhere and it is brought 
here.” That is not an excuse, in my opinion, to relieve them of the 
resnonsibility that we do have major peddlers below the border. 

The attorney general of the State of California has met at least 
three times, since taking office, Mr. Mosk, with Mexican officials. 
And I know 
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Chairman Henninos. Yes; I know Mr. Mosk, your attorney gen- 
eral, has been very deeply concerned with this problem and has done 
all—or many things that should be done. I think he intends 
to do more. He invited this committee here, among others, and we 
want to help him and all of you do your jobs more effectively, to the 
extent of our ability to doso. 

Mr. Hawkins. I think the third point of ultimate solution, if ever, 
is, of course, in the field of medical science. And I certainly would 
like to see a Federal—I know it has been suggested—hospital for the 
drug addiction problem here in the southern California area, 

And, of course, the fourth thing is education. Without going into 
it, because I am not an educator, I believe—— 

Chairman Henninoes. We have introduced, I might say, Mr. Haw- 
kins—some of us, I among them—have introduced legislation for the 
establishment of such a hospital here in California. 

Mr. Hawkins. Fine,sir. Iam glad to hear it. 

Chairman Hennines. We are going to keep pushing. 

Mr. Hawkins. Fine. Iam glad to hear it. 

The last, of course, is education at whatever level by the State and 
with the help and assistance, of course, of the Federal Government, 
as to the evils and effects and ultimate problems of narcotic’s use and 
addiction here in California, as well as the United States. 

I do think that part of the fault of the U.S. Government lies not 
with any one individual, but perhaps with somewhat the attitude of 
the State Department, in all the bulletins and articles that I have read, 
that Mexico does not pose a serious narcotic problem, and that they 
are doing and taking tremendous strides in curbing it. Yet, on the 
other hand, each year it appears that from the information I have 
received, California is getting more and more of their narcotics from 
Mexico, and that there is more and more of it in Mexico. 

Chairman Henntines. I should say that certainly the preponderance 
of the testimony has been to that point. In further substantiation of 
what you are telling us, Mr. Hawkins, the weight of the evidence is, 
I should say, overwhelming, virtually unassailable. 

Mr. Hawkins. Good. Other than that, Senator, I don’t believe I 
have a great deal more to add. I would be more than pleased to 
answer any questions I know. 

Chairman Henntnos. There are many questions I would like to ask 
you, and I would like to prolong this discussion, not. necessarily by 
asking questions, but by talking this matter over. Unhappily, we 
are somewhat limited by time, Mr. Hawkins. I know that you will 
feel free to communicate with this committee of the U.S. Senate in 
Washington, D.C. That is all you have to know by way of address, 
Do some of these other gentlemen have any questions? 

Mr. Kurax. No, Senator. 

Mr. Futimer. No. 

Chairman Hennes. You have no questions, gentlemen ? 

You have been very generous with your time, Mr. Hawkins, and we 
appreciate your being here very much. 

Mr. Hawxtins. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Henninos. You have contributed to what I think all of 
us believe to be very useful and profitable hearings. We screen our 
witnesses. You know we don’t just—lots of good people want to tes- 
tify. We would like to hear from them. But, allowing a certain 
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margin for error, perhaps, we have tried to get the best. witnesses, who 
have had real experience in these matters. And if we have overlooked 
gome and they have not been able to testify, I would like to announce 
now that we welcome any statement, any observations, any letters, 
which will be made a part of the file of these proceedings, from any 
citizen, any interested mother or father, any official, or indeed all who 
care to communicate with us and give us the benefit of their views. We 
are still in the dark on this. We have no reason to take any great 
satisfaction in the progress we are making in many, many areas of 
this national problem. 

And you have added materially to our understanding. 

Mr. Hawsxrns. Fine, Senator. In closing I would say this, as I 
mentioned before, I don’t blame Mexico for all of it. I think we have 
a like responsibility. And too frequently I have been to meetings in 
various places where parents have told me that we ought to do some- 
thing with these dope peddlers and with Mexico. At. the same time, 
later in the conversation, they admitted they have not been home for 
several nights, due to meetings and things that they have attended, 
and they have no idea where their children are, either. 

Chairman Henninoes. You can get in trouble in other places than 
Mexico, can’t you, Mr. Hawkins? 

Mr. Hawkins. I think we have more trouble here than we some- 
times admit, with our problems. 

Chairman Henninoes. We can’t afford to be especially self-righteous. 

Mr. Hawxrns. But I do say Mexico’s customs, traditions, and laws 
are very different than ours, and have to be taken into consideration. 
Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Robert B. Burch, judge of the 
Superior Court, Juvenile Division, of San Diego. Judge Burch, we 
are honored and very happy to have you with us this morning. I 
hope to have the pleasure of greeting you myself more informally 
later this afternoon. 

Judge Burch has, as most of you know, served on the superior court 
bench for 20 years, and in terms of service is the country’s senior su- 

rior court judge. For more than a decade this distinguished jurist 
tas handled juvenile court. Before that the judge presided in the 
criminal court. 

Judge, I would say we don’t have to qualify you as an expert. We 
would be delighted to hear from you in any manner that you care to 
proceed, sir, for our enlightenment and the benefit and the good and 
general purposes of this committee and the country at large. Judge 
Burch. 

Judge Burcu. Well, Senator, I am inclined to augment your state- 
ment that the lawyer is a poor witness by saying a judge is a worse one. 

Chairman Hennrinoes. I won’t go along on that. I think somebody 
just started that. I find lawyers and judges make pretty good wit- 
nesses sometimes—most of the time. That is just one of the old things 
we hear when we start out in law school, isn’t it ? 

Judge Burcu. Yes, it is. 

Chairman Hennrnos. The law is a jealous mistress, and lawyers 
make poor witnesses, two of the maxims. Proceed, please, Judge. 

Judge Burcu. Well, I have made a statement here of sorts that I 
would be glad to turn over to the staff. But after listening to the 
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testimony yesterday I feel that I had better stick to my last a littl, 
bit and talk about the juvenile court. 

Chairman Hennines. I would be very glad to hear from you on 
any subject that will give us the benefit of your knowledge. 


STATEMENT BY HON. ROBERT B. BURCH, JUDGE OF THE SUPERIOR 
COURT, JUVENILE DIVISION, SAN DIEGO 


Judge Burcu. I am very happy to have had a letter from Mr, 
Bernstone, which I appreciate very much, indeed. He comments 
upon several items about the court that the committee, I think, has 
shown a major interest in. 

Chairman Hrnnrnos. Yes; we have had a special series of hearings, 
as you were probably told, Judge, on the juvenile court system in 
several cities. And we, of course, are always interested in that. We 
are going to have some more hearings on that subject. And your 
contribution will be cf greatest value to us. 

Judge Burcu. When you were here 5 years ago it was my pleasure 
to be with you then. We are certainly happy and delighted to have 
you back. 

Chairman Henninos. Judge, I was on the committee then, but 
I believe I was a delegate then to the Parliamentary Union 5 years 
ago when it met in Vienna, Austria, and I wasn’t oe to come to the 
hearing. But I have read the hearings and your testimony at that 
time. It was most impressive. 

Judge Burcu. We perhaps have had some improvements in services 
here since 5 years ago. In the meantime I believe our population 
has increased in San Diego County at the rate of better than 5 percent 
a year. This, of course, makes quite an administrative problem, and 
increases the work of the juvenile court. 

The sheriff’s office has established a juvenile bureau, which is com- 
posed of a lieutenant and several deputies, and they specialize in 
delinquent and dependent services. And we have been given a shelter 
home for dependent and neglected children. We call it the Hillcrest 
Receiving Home. 

Our boys camp is Rancho Del Campo. That has been enlarged 
to a capacity of a hundred, now, which is the maximum capacity al- 
lowed by State subsidy. I think we have increased the capacity of 
our juvenile court detention home to a capacity of 180 beds. 

You have said some very nice things about our detention home in 
your publication No. 130, I believe. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes; I recall that. I assure you, Judge, that 
they were intended to be complimentary, because of what we had 
learned. 

Judge Burcu. I can assure the Senator that has spurred us on to 
greater efforts. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, that is indeed encouragement, sir; 
thank you. 

Judge Burcn. There are, of course, a lot of areas that still exist 
that we haven’t solved. Among other things, our delinquency pre- 
vention services are still on paper. We certainly need more diagnostic 
services and outpatient psychiatric treatment. What we have is good. 

Chairman Hrnnines. Judge, may I interrupt you there for just a 
little colloquy ? 
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Judge Burcu. Yes, sir. wi TE 

Chairman Hennines. We hear a lot about psychiatrists wherever 
we go. For example, Judge Liebowitz in New York testified very 
emphatically about psy chiatrists. And he seemed to think that there 
was some overuse of them, and some of them were not qualified in the 
field. I don’t know whether you know Judge Liebowitz or not. 


Do you! 
Judge Burcu. Only by reputation. I have read quite a bit that 


he has ‘said. ‘ 

Chairman ~ INNINGS. Well, we hear that occasionally. I just won- 
dered, Judge, from your vast experience with—l realize there are 
good and bs ad lawyers, good and bad psychiatrists, good and bad 

Judge Burcu. “Judge” is the word. 

( ‘hairman HeENNINGs. (continuing) Bakers, and soon. And good 
and bad judges, mostly good, has been my experience after about 33 
years of practicing law, one way and another. How do you feel 
about this business of the psye his atrists, Judge! I am chairman of 

the Penitentiaries and Reformatories Committee, too, and I am going 

up to visit Alcatraz tomorrow. ‘There is some controversy about 
whether we should abolish Alcatraz—whether we should decommis- 
sion it, I should say, in Navy language—and build a maximum secu- 
rity institution somewhere in the center of the country. I want to 
take another look at it. I have been chairman of this committee for 
4 years. I want to talk to Warden Matte and some of the other people 
up there and take a look at the physical plant. What I am leading 
up to is this, that in our penal institutions, our Federal institutions, 
the wardens and officers are pretty prac tical people. They have to be. 
They are dealing with some very practical gentlemen who are their 
= sts behind the walls. 

Judge Burcu. Waiting for an opening, I believe. 

Chairman Henninos. They have great respect for the psychiatrists 
they have, and they don’t have enough of them in the penal 
institutions. 

Now, I would appreciate your observation, Judge, as a lawyer. 

Judge Burcu. Well, I have a feeling th: at a bad. psychiatrist is not 
a good influence, and a good psychi: atrist is a good influence. 

Chairman Henninos. That is about it; isn’t it? 

Judge Burcu. What interests me—— 

Chairman Hennrines. That is my own view. 

Judge Burcu. What? 

Chairman Henntnes. That ismy own view. 

Judge Burcu. Yes. 

Chairman Henntnes. You get a good one, the right kind of one— 
if they are in a public capacity, Judge, they are e generally dedicated 
people, because they are not paid enough to—— 

Judge Burcu. That is right. 

Chairman HEnNINGS (continuing). Really to justify the effort 
and the training that they have put into the job they are doing. The 
other ones go out and get $25 to $50 an hour and set up shop in 
generally some of the large cities, and do very, very well indeed. 
Some are good, who do that, and some again are not, are really 
harmful influences, just as you have seen lawyers come into court 
who had no more business i in court than they have making a balloon 
ascension. They don’t hardly know their way up the front of the 
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courtroom. There they are defending somebody and messing the 
case up. And with the right sort of district attorney, he will sort 
of help them along, help the defendant along, object to this, object 
to that. Many years ago when I was a young courtroom trial man 
I — do that same thing. Now, that is true of psychiatrists, 
isn’t it! 

Judge Burcu. I think it is. 

Chairman Henntinos. There is no generalization that applies. 
= udge Burcu. No, I couldn’t make a generalization about it, about 
them. 

I want to put a pat in for our psychiatrists who have helped in this 
area. 

Chairman Hennes. I am glad to hear you say that, Judge, for 
the record, because there is a Jot of offhand talk about—oh, well, 
psychiatrists, social workers, you hear a lot of—I have heard a lot 
of it. I have heard it for years, this disparaging business, none of 
them are any good, none of them amount to anything. They don’t 
justify their existence. Talk—thank you, Judge, I won’t burden you 
any further. 

Judge Burcu. I am not through with the psychiatrists. I would 
like to say a little more about that. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Oh, I didn’t mean to divert you to other 
channels, Judge. 

Judge Burcu. What interests me about psychiatry and psychology 
is that they are trying to study human behavior. You are trying to 
get at the roots of it. I have a notion that, and I read, that 97 percent 
of our basic scientific research is devoted to things, matter, physical 
science. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Right. 

Judge Burcu. Some 3 percent, and for a relatively short time, has 
been devoted to the mind of man. Why does he do what he does? 
Why does he think what he thinks and act the way he acts? 

Chairman Henntnes. And why is he against himself, as I be- 
lieve 

Judge Burcu. Why does he stand in his own light? 

Chairman Hennrnes. Wasn’t that Menninger’s book, or was it 
“Man Against Himself”? 

Judge Burcu. “Man Against Himself,” I guess. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I believe Menninger wrote it. 

Judge Burcu. But my experience with psychiatry has been a very 
happy one, and one that I am very grateful to have had. I feel, 
actually, that the work we are doing in the juvenile court is just about 
as undeveloped as is the whole field of psychiatry, and that we can 
grow together. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Yes. 

Judge Burcu. I am very glad to have their help and assistance. 

Chairman Henntnes. Thank you, Judge, for that statement. We 
get a lot of general statements on this, and I am very glad to have 
your seasoned opinion. Yours is born of much experience and keen 
and mature observation of that phase of activity. Thank you, Judge. 
Will you proceed ? 

Judge Burcu. This report that you published in March of 1957, 
No. 130 I think it is, you covered the field of juvenile delinquency— 
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I mean of the juvenile court in there, and if I could, I would like to 
put into the record an extract from that report. You say this: 

What are the specifications for an effective and fair juvenile court operating 
for the general welfare? 

The subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the U.S. 
Senate has stated this well indeed : 

To insure such a court—they say—the needs are: hoi 

1. A judge and a staff with the ability to carry out a nonpunitive and individ- 
ualized service and the will to do it. 

2. Sufficient facilities and resources available to the court in the community 
to insure (a) that the court’s orders are made on the best available knowledge 
of the needs of the child. 

Now, that is a big order. ari E. 

Chairman Henninos. It certainly is a big order, Judge. 

Judge Burcu. That is where the psychiatrists may help us. 

Chairman Hennineos. Yes. 

Judge Burcu (reading) : 

(b) That the child, if he needs care and treatment, receives these facilities 


adapted to his needs, and from persons properly qualified and empowered 
to give them; and (c) that the community receives adequate protection. 


And the third proposition is this: 


Procedures that are designed to insure that two objectives are kept carefully 
in mind, these being (@) the individualization of the child and of his situation, 
and (b) the protection of the legal and constitutional rights of both parents 
and child. 

Chairman Henninos. I am glad to hear you say that. I happen 
to be chairman of the Constitutional Rights Committee, Judge, too. 

Judge Burcu. That is very fine. 

Chairman Hennes. I have been for 4 years. 

Judge Burcu. That is very fine, indeed. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I believe the Constitution is something we 
should live within. If we don’t like it, it can be amended. But until 
it is amended, it stands as the Constitution of the United States. 

And don’t you notice a growing tendency on the part of some to 
circumvent or declare that the Constitution should be circumvented 
because of convenience of difficulty in doing one thing or another. 
It has been ever thus, of course. 

Judge Burcu. One of the impressions I got yesterday, as I sat 
here and listened to your testimony, was the cooperative effort that 
we get from the legislature, the administrators, and I want to hand 
in “for the court,” too. Of course, Mr. Rogers, the probation officer 
isan arm of the court. 

Chairman Henntinos. Yes, sir. 

Judge Burcu. And yet I don’t want to have these checks and 
balances weakened too much. I do believe that they are a very wise 
provision. And I believe, as our changing times are adding to our 
confusion, that they are more important than ever. 

Chairman Hennes. Well, I could not more emphatically endorse 
what you said, Judge, and I have devoted a great deal of my time to 
this end as the chairman of the Constitutional Rights Committee. And 
there is always a hue and cry when something happens, people be- 
come hysterical and overwrought. “Well, let’s do it. Let’s get the 
job done and put the law aside. The Constitution, well, maybe that 
is there, but we have got to get the job done.” 
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Now, we can’t have a well-ordered society under the law, a goy- 
ernment under the law, if we are going to undertake to circumvent 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United States and the law 
of the land, in my opinion, Judge. 

Judge Burcu. Lam ver y much with you on that, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. We just can’t get away from it, and shouldn’t 
getaway fromit. Thank you. 

Judge Burcu. Now, along that line, Justice Brandeis has said that 

“A mong all those constitutional rights, perhaps the most precious 
right that the citizen has is to be left alone by a government.” This 
is “where your definition comes in so well. This is a fundamental 
concept in the development of our policy, such as it is. 

Chairman Henninos. Judge, I just had a little taste of that. I 
was in Russia two weeks ago. I had two days in Washington. On 
my second visit to the Soviet Union, I was studying the judicial 
systems and the courts and the schools. I spent three weeks in 
the Soviet Union on a study mission, with an interpreter accom- 
panying me. And what you have just said came to my mind most 
forcibly, and drew my mind most forcibly to the police state and its 
character and the domination of the lives of its people. The general 
philosophy, of course, under the Soviet regime is not to let the people 
alone, but to direct them and to tell them what they must and should 
do, and what they can and cannot do, arbitrarily. 

That is just an aside. You go to other places i in the world, you 

realize how precious our heritage. of freedom really is. 

Judge Burcn. I think so. 

Chairman Hennines. But some of us don’t seem to understand 
quite that these things were won by the blood of patriots— 

Judge Burcu. A pretty rich heritage. 

Chairman Henninos. Who fought and died for these things. Then 
some fellow comes along and says, “Yes, we fought a war for freedom, 
democracy, but let’s violate it this time, make this arrest, because this 
fellow—we will break down this door. We have no search warrant. 
We will get in and we will close the case,” as the police sometimes will 
say, in my time, of course. 

Well, Judge, I have taken much of your time. We want to hear 
from you, not from me. 

Judge Burcu. You inspire a line of thought that is very close to 
my heart. I have a strong feeling that many of us in public service 
are servants, and we serve-—— 

Chairman Henninas. No doubt about it, sir. 

Judge Burcu. We serve our people. 

Chairman Henninas. Yes, sir. 

Judge Burcu. And they are the bosses. 

Chairman Hennrinas. Yes, sir. 

Judge Burcu. They are the principals. When we go haywire, 
why it isup to them to correct us. And yet there is a—— 

Chairman Henninos. Generally they do, Judge. It sometimes 

takes a public—the people generally a little time to get around to 

realize the truth of circumstances, but I have so much faith, and I 
know you do, in the character and nature of our people and in our 
form of government that I trust the people. They ultimately arrive 
at, I think, about the right conclusion about most things. 
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Judge BURCH. I believe that, too. Well, getting back to the juvenile 
‘t, may we! 

OCitirman Hennines. Yes, sir. Iam sorry about the digression, but 
I am not sorry about it in another sense. [am sorry only because I 
have interrupted your train of thought. But I think that phase of 
this general problem is an important one. It is a transcendent one, 
indeed. 
Meige Burcu. May I say that is especially true, Senator, in the 
juvenile court. ‘ : 

Chairman Hennrnos. Yes, sir. : 

Judge Burcu. Now, I referred to this letter of Mr. Bernstone’s, and 
he has asked a very pertinent question here. He asks: “Should the 
court be more legalistic in its functioning; should it inform juveniles 
of their right to counsel; should there be jury trials? On the other 
hand, should the court tend to function more as a social agency, con- 
sidering the fact of delinquency less important than a determination 
of whether or not a particular child has a problem in his family or 
school ?” ' Eales 

Now, this is a very penetrating question, and it is very com- 
prehensive in respect to the problem which the juvenile court judge 
faces—faces, may I say, in every case that comes up. — 

Now we may have in San Diego County 7,500 hearings a year, 
and over a period of 10 years—although they haven’t always been 
that big—that is a good many hearings. And every time there 
is at stake these questions of whether the police power of the State 
shall prevail, whether they shall exercise their authority, or whether 
the rights of the citizen shall prevail, whether his right to privacy 
shall be preserved—in every case. I am not talking about a textbook 
principle, I am talking about looking into the faces of a stranger, who 
is an American citizen, and trying to find out from him, the contact I 
have with him, especially at detention hearings, the first unprepared 
contact that you have 

Chairman Hennrnes. Yes. 

Judge Burcu. Whether this family should be torn asunder by 
the authority of the State, and me as an agent of the State, or 
whether I, as an agent of the people, should keep that family to- 
gether intact and preserve them. This is a problem that cannot 
be avoided. 

Chairman Henntnos. That is a most forceful and expressive way 
of putting it, what you have just said. 

Judge Burcu. Well, it stands there just correct, doesn’t it? It 
is a correct proposition. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Judge Burcu. Well, now the question is how to reach a decision 
on a point like that. You don’t do it by sociology, that’s sure. This 
is the legalistic phase of the hearing. When you decide to make a 
child a ward of the court, you need all the legal learning and study 
and application to the principles of the common law that we have 
produced. And that is clear cut and that is looking backward. 

Chairman Henninas. Yes. 

Judge Burcu. We are trying to find out what are the facts. We 
are not evaluating them at that point any more than the Senator 
is evaluating the testimony he gets here today alone. We are totally 
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concerned with determining whether or not the line falls on the 
one side or the other of that inevitable question, Should the polica 
power operate or should the citizen’s rights prevail ? 

Now then, you decide, for instance, that the State should be the 
guardian of this child. Now, you have got two precedents. Now 
you are without the guides of legal decisions in the books, and yoy 
need a great deal of help in adopting a plan or a disposition of that 
particular human being who is in front of you at that moment. That 
is where the sociological side of it comes in. 

Now, I hope I have conveyed to you, Senator, and to the staff 
here, my faith in the juvenile court. I believe in it as a system 
of law, imposed upon a very well developed system of common 
law. But it is a new field. We have no training for it in the 
law schools. 


Chairman Henninos. None at all. 

Judge Burcu. We can’t go tothe library and find out how it is done, 
We simply have to look into the heart and face, if we can, of who is 
there and why they are there, and you are going to speculate, if you 
please, at that point upon what is the best for that particular child, 
This is no longer a question of fact, it is no longer a question of evi- 
dence, much. This is a field of values. True, you evaluate the re- 
sources and you try to make the fitting contact, but you are operating 
now toward the future. The other time you are operating toward the 
past. And we need your help. We are glad we have it. We ap- 
preciate it. We need all the encouragement we can get from an 
aroused and informed American people. We believe in it. We want 
them to know about it. We want them to correct us where we are 
wrong. But what is offered in the juvenile court law is something 
forward looking, something constructive, something positive. It is 
not blaming, it is not finding fault, it is not punitive. It is hopeful, 
and I think it is building. 

I feel highly honored to be a member of the judiciary that has 
been asked by the legislature, through the help of the administrators, 
to realize that ambition. Anything I can do, I am glad to do it. 

Chairman Hennines. Judge, I am deeply moved by your last 
statement, and your sincerity and your stature as a man and as a 
jurist. This committee needs all the help we can get, too. I have 
always had the notion most people need all the help they can get, and 
I don’t think anybody does anything themselves. He has a lot of 
help to get places and do things, and a lot of people are willing to help. 
And all too many say, “I have done it all myself.” 

Judge, you have made a great contribution to our committee, you 
have inspired us, vou have encouraged us, you have talked sense to us 
out of the vast realm of your own experience, and I am sure there are 
times, Judge, when you suffer, as I did, when I had to recommend 
sentences for other men. There but for the grace of God was I. 

Judge Burcn. Itakethat. That is good. 

Chairman Henntnos. I am sure these things disturb you, and at 
night you are not always sure that you did the right thing about this, 
that or the other boy. I know I never was. Thank you very much. 

Judge Burcu. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. There is much more I would like to say to 
you, and I hope to have the opportunity of saying it to you more in- 
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formally later. You weet kind to come to us here today, and 
ly appreciate your observations. 
we deeply appreciate yo be a 
Care Burcu. There are a lot more questions Mr. Bernstone asked, 
e “1 . . i an . - . 
and I wish I could give him good answers. I am very interested in 
your proposition about the press, about the publication of names. I 


have no positive ideas on that. 
Chairman Hennines. It is a hard question, Judge. 
Judge Burcu. I think that an informed editorial staff can prob- 
=) 


ably use as good judgment as I can. 
Chairman Hennines. I think we generally rely upon the press to 
use restraint and to discipline itself in certain cases, and to forbear 


the use of names in certain cases. 
Judge Burcu. I think they have been very sensible about that. 
Chairman Hennines. Under our American system we certainly 
aren’t going to pass laws restricting the freedom of the press. We 
can’t do it constitutionally. We don’t propose to try to do it. The 
ress of the United States by and large is not going to crucify young 
boys and girls who get in trouble. I have noticed by and large that 


that has been the case. 
Judge Burcu. That has been the practice here. Sa 
Chairman Hennines. Much to the credit of the press of the United 


States. 

Judge Burcu. I agree with that. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Judge Burch, again very much 
indeed, sir. 

(The statement of Judge Burch and the article referred to were 
marked “Exhibits Nos. 68 and 69” and read as follows:) 


Exuisit No. 68 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, We are more than pleased to have the 
subcommittee return to San Diego to continue its deliberations. We have 
followed your reports with great interest. 

I am grateful to Mr. Bernstone who has indicated in his letter inviting me 
here some of the matters of local interest to the subcommittee at this time. 

The subcommittee’s report of March 1957, No. 130, pages 172 to 182 reveals 
an excellent description of the juvenile court, its function and philosophy. 
May I read a portion of it here (p. 173). 

“For a fully effective and fair tribunal operating for the general welfare 
there must be: 

“(1) A judge and a staff identified with their capability of carrying out 
a nonpunitive and individualized service; 
“(2) Sufficient facilities available in the community to insure: 

“(a) That the dispositions of the court are made on the best available 
knowledge of the needs of the child; 

“(b) That the child, if he needs care and treatment, receives these 
facilities adapted to his needs and from persons properly qualified and 
empowered to give them, and 

“(c) That the community receives adequate protection. 

“(3) Procedures that are designed to insure that two objectives are kept 
constantly in mind, these being: 

“(a) The individualization of the child and his situation, and 

“(b) The protection of the legal and constitutional rights of both 
parents and child.” 

The ideals there expressed are implicit in California’s juvenile court law. 
How to realize them in practice is the problem. 

First of all, the people from whom these high purposes spring must give them 
full support, for a house divided against itself will fall. This means that persons 
in high office—administrative and not legislative in function—should not sow 
seeds of discord, should not frighten and confuse the people into losing faith 
in the program. 
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It also requires for successful realization a dedicated purpose upon the part 
of everybody who plays a part in administering the system. 

May I say to this honorable committee that in my opinion this cooperatiye 
spirit is increasingly in evidence in San Diego County, as I believe it is through. 
out the country as a whole. 

Since you were here last we have gained some additional services while oy 
population has been increasing at a rate of over 5 percent a year. 

The sheriff’s office has established a juvenile bureau which is composed of 
a lieutenant and several deputies who specialize in delinquent and dependent 
services. 

The probation department has been provided with Hillcrest Receiving Home 
for the shelter on a temporary basis of dependent and neglected children. 
Rancho Del Campo has been enlarged from a capacity of 90 to 100, the maxi- 
mum capacity allowed by State subsidy. 

Our juvenile detention home has increased capacity to 180 beds. 

We have moved the juvenile court to the detention home, to the court’s eop- 
siderable advantage. 

Unfortunately many of the areas of need which were described 5 years ago 
still exist. Our delinquency prevention services are still on paper. We need 
more diagnostic services and out-patient psychiatric treatment. What we have 
is good but it is spread too thin. 

This want is a principal cause of prolonging detention to a 12-day average. 
We need an open type facility, similar to Rancho Del Campo, for teenage 
girls. 

Further, the need for placement resources, particularly foster homes, grows 
daily and has become an area of intense concern. 

I am happy to report good results from the establishment of the border control, 
It was first maintained by the sheriff’s office. Later the city annexed the 
intervening territory to the border, and the San Diego police now maintain the 
patrol, which stops youths under 18 from entering Tijuana unless properly 
supervised. 

More than half of the youths turned back are nonresidents of San Diego 
County. This probably means that the maintenance of the patrol is well known 
throughout the county but not so well known elsewhere. 

The police border inspection deters those minors who gravitate to such vices 
as narcotics, pornography, and houses of prostitution. 

As to narcotics, Mr. Rogers has made an encouraging report indicating a 
substantial decrease each of the last 3 fiscal years. 

Nationwide concern with gang activities is a matter to which you have 
given your attention. 

An informal survey made recently by the probation department disclosed 
some 20 local clubs. 

Most of these groups seem to be neighborhood or school units, of a loose, 
informal structure. Almost all started out as legitimate social groups who 
met at the homes of their members. 

Some of these have degenerated into so-called jacket groups and have taken 
on some of the fighting gang characteristics. 

I agree that this is a baffling social problem. We here have not as yet met 
up with the desperate defiance described in some of your studies. 

I think we must all agree that this type of vicious, lawless aggression by 
youth in the volume your studies have revealed is a serious reflection upon 
the condition of our social structure. 

This cannot be termed the peccadillos of youth. These boys are not moti- 
vated by greed. These activities yield no material gain. 

So far as I see they represent bitterness, vengeance, and abandonment of 
hope at an age when life should offer untold prospects. 

Mr. Bernstone has asked this question: “Should the court be more legalistic 
in its functioning; should it inform juveniles of their right to counsel; should 
there be jury trials? On the other hand, should the court tend to function 
more asa social agency, considering the fact of delinquency less important 
than the determination of whether or not a particular child has a problem 
in his family or school?” 

I have not yet discovered the need for a jury trial in juvenile court. 
Generally speaking the true facts of a jurisdictional nature come through 
clearly and unmistakably. 
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When the child denies a material charge he is most likely telling the truth. 
At least that has been my experience. As a rule children offered a helping 
hand are not deceitful. 

Where they are represented by counsel the findings are arrived at without 
difficulty. Hence in cases where there is a real issue representation by counsel 
is essential. 

The Supreme Court has recently held that the absence of counsel for any 
reason is prejudicial only if a miscarriage of justice has resulted. (People v. 
Dotson, 46 Cal. 2d 781.) 

Nonetheless we have decided to include in the summons a statement of the 
right, as Rhode Island does. 

Even so I believe the judge should appoint counsel where a conflict of 
interest develops. It is the judge’s function to represent the child as against 
any unreasonable or unfair recommendation. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis said that the citizen’s constitutional right to be let alone 
by government is a most precious one. Only when it is established that there is 
clear legal right for the State to exercise its police power may this guaranteed 
privacy be infringed. Whether the State’s right in fact exists is a paramount 
question in every case. 

Only the judge (whose decision is subject to appeal), is empowered to make 
that decision. 

Certainly where there is doubt on this inevitable issue the court should have 
the aid of counsel. 

The decision must depend upon established facts and not at all on any 
speculations as to the value of a proposed plan. 

Once having determined by fair judicial process that the State’s guardianship 
is required for the welfare of the child or the protection of the community, the 
judge comes face to face with that element of his function which works a 
departure from the accustomed methods of judging by established norms. 

At this point he must rely upon the specialized learning of the several sciences 
dealing with human behavior. No doubt each of them is moving forward in the 
reach to understand man. 

As Alfred North Whitehead warns us, the several sciences tend to pursue 
each its own goal to the exclusion of any other method. Each sees only its own 
path. Other evidential matter is irrelevant. 

When, within the framework of the juvenile court law, the judge undertakes 
to adopt a plan with respect to the future of a fellow human being, he needs the 
light of any learning which fits the case. 

But that is not yet enough. He needs to have had such various experiences 
as to give him at least a sympathetic understanding of the person before him. 
He needs unbounded faith in the human spirit which gives man his dignity. 

Mr. Bernstone also puts this pertinent question: “Should the press be present 
during juvenile court proceedings, and should the names of juvenile delinquents 
be published ?” 

On the first question I would like to submit an editorial by Mr. Heman G. 
Stark which appeared in the fall issue of the Youth Authority Journal, and quote 
the first paragraph here: 

“A major principle in the conduct of the affairs of government of a free people 
is that the people have a right to know. They have the right to know not only 
what government administrators want them to know, but the right to know the 
truth. If the truth is bad, the people will help to make it better. If the truth is 
good, they will often find a way to make that better too.” 

As to whether the names of children should be published I find it rather 
difficult to give a positive answer. 

I do not believe they should be published for purposes of humiliation or 
punishment or glorification. 

There are cases, however, so intimately related to immediate social responsi- 
bility and deep emotional concern that the decision as to the publication of 
names might reasonably be left to a responsible and informed editor. 

An understanding between the court and the press is a need in this county. 

Another question relates to the level of competency of juvenile court judges 
and how to improve it. 

This question has been given thorough study by the Governor’s Special Com- 
mittee. No doubt they will recommend the appointment of a board of juvenile 
court judges to have some prestige if not authority to influence procedures 
and perhaps judicial attitude in the conduct of proceedings. 
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The late Judge Schram of Pittsburgh published a similar recommendation, 
I believe it would be helpful in unifying and improving judicial administration, 

We believe the Juvenile Hall is the appropriate place to hold all court hear 
detention and otherwise. Not only are the detainees less disturbed due to 
their familiarity with the surroundings, but the court attendants and the entire 
personnel gain in understanding of each other. 

This, we consider, is entirely fitting with the approved informality of the 
hearings. All, including the children, who may need a little coaching jt jg 
true, belong to the same team, and together try to win the game. 

Any improvement of understanding is an aid to the court; that is to Say. 
understanding the probation officers as individuals, understanding between the 
probation officers in their relations with each other; understanding of the 
children and parents before the court; understanding of the goals and purposes 
of cooperating agencies and institutions and persons; understanding in court- 
school relations, in court-police relations; in court-attorney relations; probation 
officer-attorney relations. The understanding must be of the head and of the 
heart. 

It is as true today as it was when Solomon dreamed in Gibeon 3,000 years 
ago, you will remember (I Kings 3:5) The Lord appeared to Solomon in g 
dream by night: and God said, ‘‘Ask what I shall give thee.” 

And Solomon said, “Thou has shewed unto the servant David, my father, 
great mercy, according as he walked before Thee in truth, and in righteousness, 
and in uprightness of heart with thee; and Thou hast kept for him this great 
kindness, that thou hast given him a son to sit on his throne, as it is this day, 

“And now, O Lord my God, thou hast made thy servant king instead of 
David my father: and I am but a little child: I know not how to go out or come in, 

“Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and bad: for who is able to judge this thy 
so great a people?” 


Exutnsit No. 69 


THE RicuHt To KNow 


A major principle in the conduct of the affairs of government of a free people 
is that the people have the right to know. They have the right to know not 
only what government administrators want them to know, but the right to 
know the truth. 

If the truth is bad, the people will help to make it better. If the truth is 
good, they will often find a way to make that better, too. 

This principle of the right to know is just as applicable in the administration 
of training schools for youth as it is in any other branch of government. True, 
there may be more unsavory aspects in the rehabilitation of delinquent youth 
than, say, in the maintenance of the State’s agricultural economy. But in both 
cases, the work is financed completely with the tax dollar and the public needs 
to know what is being achieved. 

It is a goal of the California Youth Authority to make the public a full part- 
ner in the rehabilitation of the young people committed to it. Our policy is to 
welcome visitors to the institutions and offices, whether they come from next 
door or from around the world. It is also our policy to show these visitors 
whatever they wish to see. 

The Youth Authority has found that it is almost axiomatic that anyone who 
visits one of its facilities goes away a friend. This is true even for most of 
those who go set to be critical. 

To point this up, we can draw upon an example from the Los Guilucos School 
for Girls. The mother of one of the wards there was convinced there was some- 
thing wrong in the conduct of the girls, her daughter included. She hired a 
private detective to run down the facts. The detective contacted Youth Av- 
thority headquarters. He was told that the first thing he should do was to go 
to the school and see everything he wished. He went. He talked to the super- 
intendent and even the girl involved. He looked around and went home to 
convince the mother that her misgivings were unfounded, that the school was a 
good institution dedicated to the rehabilitation of her daughter. 

Newspaper reporters are welcome at Youth Authority institutions. They, 
too, are invited to see what they choose. The truth a reporter gets by going 
where he wishes is never as bad as would be what he would imagine in the 
event he did not have the privilege of getting the answers to all his questions. 
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Four reporters of four San Francisco dailies recently spent a day at Los 
Guilucos. They were given carte blanche. They reported what they heard and 
saw. We must presume this gives the readers of their newspapers a better in- 
sight into what we are trying to do. ; ‘ ‘ 

We must operate on the theory that anyone interested in us enough to make 
a visit is well motivated. If he ea not have integrity, the public will usually 
recognize this, and there can be no harm, anyway. Shenango 

Chairman Hennines. We will now have a 15-minute recess. 

(Recess. ) a y 

Chairman Hennines. The subcommittee will please come to order. 
I apologize for the delay. I met two old classmates of mine who left 
the salubrious climate of St. Louis and Missouri and_have come to 
the delightful environment of San Diego. I hope I will be for- 
given, because I hadn’t seen them for some 30 years, almost, and it 
took a minute or two to revive old friendships and memories. 

The committee will now please come to order, and we will now have 
the pleasure of hearing from Rear Adm. C. C. Hartman, of the USS. 
Navy. Will you please come forward, Admiral Hartman? We wel- 
come you here, Admiral Hartman. 

I had just a little experience in the Navy as a reserve officer during 
World War II, and I happened to be in the hospital here in San 
Diego for a time, came to know San Diego through that and several 
other visits here with friends. 

Admiral, you are a graduate of the class of 1920, I believe. 

Admiral Hartman. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Henninoes. At the Academy, and you became comman- 
dant, 11th Naval District, in 1955. 

Admiral Harrman. Right. 

Chairman Hrennines. You served both in World War I and World 
War II and the Korean action. 

Admiral Hartman. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. Among your citations are the Legion of 
Merit, Admiral, the Gold Star in leu of your second Legion of Merit, 
and I understand you were awarded the Bronze Star Medal. You 
are a graduate of the Academy in 1920, and you have been a rear 
admiral since 1944. You indeed have very distinguished record in 
your country’s service, Admiral, and we are honored to have you here 
today. We would like to have you proceed in any manner that is 
suitable to you, either by reading from a statement, if you have such 
prepared, or by proceeding extemporaneously, if this 1s your desire, 
or a combination of both of those methods. 

Admiral Harrman. Well, thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. Admiral Hartman. 


STATEMENT BY REAR ADM. C. C. HARTMAN, COMMANDANT, 11TH 
NAVAL DISTRICT, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Admiral Harrman. Thank you, Senator. I do have a prepared 
statement that I would like to give you for the record. 

Chairman Hennines. Your statement will be received and made a 
part of the record and printed in the official Senate document embody- 
ing these hearings, Admiral Hartman. 
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(The statement referred to and an accompanying chart w 
marked “Exhibits Nos. 70 and 71” and read as follows :) oe 


ExuHIsit No. 70 


Report or Rear ApM. C. C. Hartman, U.S. Navy, CoMMANDANT, 11TH Nayar 
DIstTRICT 


Senator Hennings and gentlemen of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, I have had duty as commandant of the 11th Naval District for oye; 
4% years. This district is comprised of southern California from Santa Maria 
south, the State of Arizona and Clark County, Nevada. I have had long ac- 
quaintance with this area. My first duty in San Diego was in October 1999 
and for a subsequent 5-year period. At that time San Diego was a City of 
75,000 people, with Tijuana being a dusty, little town of less than 10,000. I 
had duty in San Diego 1927-30, in 1982, and in 1935-36. The explosive growth 
of San Diego to over half a million people and of Tijuana to a city estimated to 
be 150,000 has created problems in all areas. However, through the years | 
have known this area the problems connected with juveniles have been about 
the same with the aggravation now being caused by the large increase in our 
population. 

As regards discipline all naval officers have as their guide article 0702A of 
the U.S. Navy Regulations which states: “All commanding officers and others 
in authority in the naval service are required to show in themselves a good 
example of virtue, honor, patriotism, and subordination; to be vigilant in ip- 
specting the conduct of all persons who are placed under their command; to 
guard against and suppress all dissolute and immoral practices, and to correct 
according to the laws and regulations of the Navy, all persons who are guilty 
of them; and to take all necessary and proper measures, under the laws, regu- 
lations, and customs of the naval service, to promote and safeguard the morale, 
the physical well-being, and the general welfare of the officers and enlisted 
persons under their command or charge.” 

Pursuant to the request of the subeommittee, the commandant has reviewed 
delinquency among service personnel as it relates to involvements with Civilian 
authorities in the San Diego area, including Tijuana, Baja California, for the 
purpose of this report. Military authorities maintaining the positon of loco 
parentis have zealously guarded the interests and welfare of their personnel by 
the twofold methods of proper indoctrination and close liaison with civil 
authorities. 

Bearing in mind that the total military population in this area, including 
fleet personnel, forms a large portion of the total population and a major por- 
tion if the male age level of 17-25 is considered separately, the Navy has been 
very fortunate in the relatively low percentage of delinquency. By the same 
token, the committee will undoubtedly be apprised that the rate of juvenile 
delinquency among civilians of this age bracket has been lower than in many 
places in the country. 

Before going further, it is proper that the Navy acknowledge that the law 
enforcement authorities of the city and county of San Diego have done an 
excellent job and that the courts have cooperated to the fullest degree. 

The attached chart presents the statistics relative to arrests of service per- 
sonnel by civil authorities of the city of San Diego for comparative periods 
in the years 1958 and 1959. It is gratifying to note that arrests have dropped 
off by 1514 percent. It is of interest to also note that statistics for the other 
sectors of the 11th Naval District show a similar drop in the incidence of 
criminal violations by service personne. 


THE TIJUANA ASPECT 


It may be well to start by saying that the problems arising from Tijuana are 
not to the Navy a local problem—it is worldwide; we have Navy people ashore 
in Japan, in the Philippines, in Italy, and in Spain, ete. 

On the other hand, the Navy attempts to protect the physical and moral wel- 
fare of its men to the maximum consistent with individual rights. We instill 
good discipline in our personnel and expect to see it demonstrated—both on duty 
and on liberty—because no one can afford to be wasteful of human resources and 
because we owe civilians the same respect for law, order, and human dignity that 
we seek from them. The U.S. Navy and Marine Corps must make U.S. sailors 
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and marines out of U.S. youth; but, below the surface, the U.S. serviceman is 
just as disciplined and responsible as his parents and the community from which 
he came have made him. Most are pretty good. Some few are not. The young 
man who as a Civilian would deport himself well will continue to do so as a 
serviceman. 

Over and over again, we stress to San Diego area personnel that Tijuana is in 
a sovereign nation that has its own laws, enforced as it sees fit, and as visitors 
we must behave accordingly. If Tijuana is open to American citizens, this 
should include U.S. serviceman-citizens for we have only one class of citizenship. 
The United States of course does not have the right to police any portion of 
Mexican territory, so putting any places in Tijuana off bounds is neither possible 
nor enforcible. 

By the same token, we do not expect the other kind of discrimination. If 
proper authority turns back unescorted civilian juveniles near curfew time, we 
do not ask that the few sailors in this category be excepted. Here it should be 
noted that we have not for many years allowed any Navy or Marine recruits to 
enter Mexico, since the liberty radius for Navy recruits extends north to La Jolla 
and south only to areas this side of the border. Marine recruits do not get 
liberty. During recruit training, which takes place when personnel are new to 
the naval service, special restrictions and safeguards are called for. 

For the last several years, service personnel border crossings into Mexico at 
Tijuana were estimated at about 300,000 per year. This included personnel in 
uniform and civilian attire. Of this number, less than 1,000 became involved 
with Mexican civil authorities. A gross percentage of less than one-third of 1 
percent has been considered highly favorable. Of this group the largest fraction 
were involved in very minor infractions or just suspected of an offense and 
quickly released. 

On April 13, 1959, the commandant of the 11th Naval District issued an in- 
struction prescribing that military personnel crossing the border on other than 
official business must wear only civilian clothes. Civilian clothes have been re- 
quired for the military traveling in the interior of Mexico for many years and 
this late instruction simply extended the limits to the border cities. With the 
advent of better roads in Mexico, naval personnel visiting border cities soon 
found themselves 60 miles or so in the interior of Mexico in uniform which 
violated our uniform regulations of long standing. 

For the year November 1, 1958, to October 31, 1959, there have been 420 
servicemen arrested by the Tijuana law enforcement agents. These were of all 
ages. Of this number, 236 were released with no charges pending. The remain- 
ing had a hearing and were released on payment of small fines or released on 
bail and the bail forfeited. It is then apparent that the total arrests were less 
than one-fifth of 1 percent and that less than one-tenth of 1 percent were found 
guilty of an offense and fined. 

From the following tabulation of arrests, including those subsequently re- 
leased without charges pending, all except 45 were either for drunkenness, dis- 
orderly conduct, or minor infractions. Only one man has been detained under 
Mexican law for trial on car theft and assault on police with a dangerous 
weapon, this being a nonbailable offense. 
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Most arrests are for comparatively minor offenses which usually find the man 
returned to the shore patrol at the border the next morning. The average 
number of servicemen in other than temporary custody of Tijuana authorities is 
only about three at any one time. Our shore patrol at the border checks closely 
on military personnel under Mexican arrest safeguarding their interests in co- 
operation with the U.S. consul general office in Tijuana. Some of our military 
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personnel who are identified as such and who get in trouble are brought to the 
U.S. Navy Shore Patrol by the Mexican authorities without being booked by 
the Mexicans. Here it should be pointed out that the informal relationships 
between the Mexican authorities and the shore patrol and the U.S. consul, ete, 
are very satisfactory. The Mexican authorities time and again have cooperated 
fully with U.S. representatives and have repeatedly taken measures to enhance 
good relations and give due consideration to our personnel, I feel certain that no 
one in authority on either side of the border condones any mistreatment of 
prisoners. Since no U.S. military personnel are stationed in Mexico, nor vice 
versa, there of course has never been an occasion for so-called status-of-forces 
agreements. 
NARCOTICS 


The use of narcotics by service personnel has not presented as grave a 
problem in this area as elsewhere. The use of heroin and similar narcotics 
is indeed very rare in this area, and not too prevalent because those so addicted 
would readily be apprehended in the military. Life among the servicemen is 
too close to allow such a practice to remain secret very long. The use of mari- 
huana and various barbiturates is more common, but still not great in number. 
Of all naval and marine activities in the greater San Diego area, including 
Camp Pendleton, there were only 30 courts martials in the past year for offenses 
involving narcotics, barbiturates, and marihuana; of this number only 8 inp. 
volved the use of heroin. The remaining number were for possessing or using 
amphetamine, benzedrine, dexedrine, and phenobarbital tablets and marihuana. 
These cases involved persons of varying ages. 

During the year October 1, 1958, to October 1, 1959, the Navy border shore 
patrol picked up 34 enlisted minors returning from Mexico who either had small 
amounts of illegal drugs or were suspected of having used same. The drugs in- 
volved were of the ephedrine, benzedrine, dexedrine, amphetamine varieties, 
Some of the youths had smoked or had a small quantity of marihuana on them. 

During the year October 1, 1958, to October 1, 1959, 37 minor members of the 
military establishment were arrested by the civilian police authorities in San 
Diego for the possession and/or use of prohibited drugs and marihuana. Not 
a single case involved heroin. In a majority of these cases, drugs of the pill 
variety as mentioned in the preceding paragraph were involved. Except for 
two cases, the remaining number were associated with the use of possession of 
small quantities of marihuana. The remaining two had in their possession 
marihuana in larger quantity. 

Professional prostitution on a sizable scale appears to be notably absent in 
San Diego. Undoubtedly it does exist to some extent. As exists in other military 
encampment areas and other west coast cities, there are a number of younger 
unattached girls who prey upon service personnel. They are mainly the so-called 
easy pickups. 

On the other hand, it is common knowledge that Tijuana has a substantial 
number of houses of prostitution and a great number of prostitutes hanging 
around bars and places of entertainment. The following chart shows the ve- 
nereal disease incidence for the 11th Naval District for the year ending Septem- 
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per 30, 1959. Rates are based on cases per 1,000 strength per annum. These 
statistics include servicemen of all ages: 


[Rate per 1,000] 
REE ER RR ee eee eee 

















Percent cases 
from Tijuana 

Date District |Northern area|Southern area} (selected 

southern 

stations) 

— aS - ete Tail anete . | mi — ~ — 
tober 1958 12.4 17.6 10 9 51 
Sovember 1958... - 3 11.2 | 14.4 10.0 38 
December 1958 - - - 13.1 | 21.2 i0. 4 51 
January 1959 13. 5 | 18.4 11.5 | 50 
February 1959-- 10.3 | 11.2 9.5 57 
March 1959------- | 11.3 | 12.8 10.9 63 
April 1959---.----- 2, hl 13.6 | 15.2 12.9 42 
May 1959 9. 6 | 11.3 8.9 61 
June 1959.....---- | 12.7 | 9.6 14.0 39 
July 1959- : wi ; ; 14.4 | 14.9 14.0 28 
August 1959 . 10.9 12.8 10.2 31 
September 1959_---- : 12. 5 | 10.3 13.3 53 
Recapitulation !_.-- 12.1 | 14.1 11.3 47 





1 Below Navy average. 


The committee will observe that the last column shows the percentage of 
eases arising from Tijuana as established from southern sector tabulations. 

The commandant of the district, and commanding officers of ships and stations 
have continually called to the attention of all service personnel the various 
undesirable aspects and pitflalls existent below the border. It must be recog- 
nized that there are also many wholesome items of interest and recreation in 
Tijuana and Ensenada, such as fishing, golf, scenic drives, and shopping. 

It has been the aim of all naval commands to establish wholesome forms of 
recreation and entertainment for service personnel. In this area we have pro- 
vided the excellent Mission Gorge Navy Recreation Center providing golfing, 
swimming, picnicking and other facilities. Various commands have, out of 
their welfare and recreation funds, hired paid recreational directors to lay out 
programs for the social entertainment of servicemen. These are in addition 
to the normally existing welfare facilities on all stations. 

Gratifying results have been attained as reflected in the smaller number of 
service personnel arrests both in San Diego and Tijuana. As previously indi- 
cated, the efforts and cooperation of local civil authorities are highly appreciated. 
The efforts of the police of the city of San Diego in screening juveniles, includ- 
ing servicemen, seeking to cross the border are commendable. While there is 
always room for improvement, the status of juvenile delinquency among the 
military in this area has shown a noticeable change for the better. 
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Admiral Hartman. Thank you. Do you mind if a copy is given 
to the press ? 

Chairman Hennines. Oh, no. No, we would be very glad, because 
part of the press has cooperated with us and has given these hearings 
publicity and brought it to public attention. This committee does not 
seek personal aggrandizement or personal publicity, but for the edu- 
cation and understanding of the general problem by the public, the 
dimensions of the problem and the scope of the problem, it is very 
important that the citizens of all these communities are informed of 
what really basically some of the questions that arise are, and what 
confront some of you dedicated men and women who are trying to do 
something about many, many things. In addition to your assigned 
duties, of course, as admiral of the 11th Naval District, you have 
many corrolary problems, and some of them are in the field in which 
our inquiry is now directed. So you may, of course, give to the 
gentlemen of the press, radio, and television anything that you care 
to give them. 

Admiral Hartman. All right, sir. Senator Hennings, I would like 
to say that I have had long acquaintance with this area. I will follow 
this script more or less. I came here to duty in 1920 and served for 
almost 5 years, and at that time San Diego was a city of 75,000 and 
Tijuana was a small dusty town of about 10,000. So I knew the 
place well during those 5 years. I came back here in 1927 to 1930, 
and again in 1932 and again in 1934. So I have seen these problems 
exist for a long time. And it is my general impression that these 
problems have been aggravated by the increase in population. They 
are the same problems we have always had when it comes to our 
relations with Tijuana. 

I would like to say also that here in this particular area we have 
a large military population, as you know. Our military population, 
Navywise, is about 76,000, and at the present moment. about 32,000 
Marines. So we have over 100,000 military in this area, at least home- 
ported in this area. Of course, some of them are gone. 

Chairman Henninos. Admiral, do we still have the boot camp out 
at Point Loma that they had during the war? 

Admiral Harrman. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. And today there are prob- 
ably 13,000 

Chairman Hennrinos. And the destroyer base ? 

Admiral Harrman. The same destroyer base, the naval repair 
facility, the naval stations, yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Naval station. 

Admiral Harrman. Taking up specifically the Tijuana aspect, I 
would like to read what I have written here. 

It may be well to start by saying that the problems arising from 
Tijuana are not to the Navy a local problem—it is worldwide. We 
have Navy people ashore in Japan, in the Philippines, in Italy, and 
in Spain. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I have seen them, I might say to you, Ad- 
miral, in all those places. 

Admiral Hartman. Yes, sir. On the other hand, the Navy attempts 
to protect the physical and moral welfare of its men to the maximum 
consistent with individual rights. We instill good discipline in our 
personnel and expect to see it demonstrated, both on duty and on 
liberty, because no one can afford to be wasteful of human resources, 
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and because we owe the civilians the same respect for law, order, and 
human dignity that we seek from them. The U.S. Navy and Marine 
Corps must make U.S. sailors and marines out of U.S. youths; but, 
below the surface, the U.S. serviceman is just as disciplined and re- 
sponsible as his parents and the community from which he came have 
made him. Most are pretty good. Some few are not. The young 
man who as a civilian would deport himself well will continue to do 
so as a serviceman. 

Over and over again, we stress to San Diego area personnel that 
Tijuana is in a sovereign nation that has its own laws, enforced as it 
sees fit, and as visitors we must behave accordingly. If Tijuana is 
open to American citizens, this should include U.S. servicemen-citi- 
zens, for we have only one class of citizenship. The United States, of 
course, does not have the right to police any portion of Mexican ter- 
ritory, so putting any places in ‘Tijuana off bounds is neither possible 
nor enforcible. 

By the same token, we do not expect the other kind of discrimina- 
tion. If proper authority turns back unescorted civilian juveniles 
near curfew time, we do not ask that the few sailors in this category 
be excepted. Here it should be noted that we have not for many years 
allowed any Navy or Marine recruits to enter Mexico, since the lib- 
erty radius for Navy recruits extends north to La Jolla and south 
only to areas this side of the border. Marine recruits do not get 
liberty. During recruit training, which takes place when personnel 
are new to the naval service, special restrictions and safeguards are 
called for. 

For the last several years, service personnel border crossings into 
Mexico at Tijuana were estimated at about 300,000 per year. This 
included personnel in uniform and civilian attire, and you understand 
this is more or less of an estimate. Of this number less than 1,000 
became involved with Mexican authorities. A gross percentage of 
less than one-third of 1 percent has been considered highly favorable. 
Of this group the largest fraction were involved in very minor in- 
fractions or just suspected of an offense and quickly released. 

On April 13, 1959, the commandant of the 11th Naval District 
issued an instruction prescribing that military personnel crossing the 
border on other than official business must wear only civilian clothes. 
Civilian clothes have been required for the military traveling in the 
interior of Mexico for many years, and this late instruction simply 
extended the limits to the border cities. With the advent of better 
roads in Mexico, naval personnel visiting border cities soon found 
themselves 60 miles or so in the interior of Mexico in uniform, which 
violated our uniform regulations of long standing. 

For the year November 1, 1958, to October 31, 1959, there have been 
420 servicemen arrested by the Tijuana law enforcement agents. 
These were of all ages. Of this number, 236 were released with no 
charges pending. The remaining had a hearing and were released on 
payment of small fines or released on bail and the bail forfeited. It 
is then apparent that the total arrests were less than one-fifth of 1 
percent and that less than one-tenth of 1 percent were found guilty of 
an offense and fined. 

From the following tabulation of arrests, including those subse- 
quently released without charges pending, all except 45 were either for 
drunkenness, disorderly in or minor infractions. Only one 
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man has been detained under Mexican Jaw for trial on car theft and 
assault on police with a dangerous weapon, this being a nonbailable 
offense. 

I won’t go into these statistics of the arrests except to say that out 
of 420, 138 of them were drunkenness, 141 disorderly conduct, and 
as for narcotics, 4 for barbiturates, 6 for suspicion of narcotics, 1 for 
marihuana. 

Most arrests are for comparatively minor offenses, which usually 
find the men returned to the shore patrol at the border the next 
morning. 

For example, here is the grist for last week, nine men, practically 
all of them for drunkenness or disorderly conduct, and all out. 

The average number of servicemen in other than temporary custody 
of Tijuana authorities is only about three at any one time. Our shore 
patrol at the border checks closely on military personnel under 
Mexican arrest, safeguarding their interests in cooperation with the 
U.S. consul general officer in Tijuana. Some of our military personnel 
who are identified as such, and who get in trouble, are brought to the 
U.S. Navy shore patrol by the Mexican authorities without being 
booked by the Mexicans. 

Here it should be pointed out that the informal relationships be- 
tween the Mexican authorities and the shore patrol and the US, 
consul and so forth are very satisfactory. The Mexican authorities 
time and again have cooperated fully with U.S. representatives and 
have repeatedly taken measures to enhance good relations and give 
due consideration to our personnel. 

I feel certain that no one in authority on either side of the border 
condones any mistreatment of prisoners. Since no U.S. military per- 
sonnel are stationed in Mexico, nor vice versa, there, of course, has 
never been an occasion for so-called status-of-forces agreements. 

As to narcotics, the use of narcotics by service personnel has not 
presented as grave a problem in this area as elsewhere. The use of 
heroin and similar narcotics is indeed very rare in this area, and not 
too prevalent, because those so addicted would readily be apprehended 
in the military. Life among the servicemen is too close to allow such 
a practice to remain secret very long. The use of marihuana and 
various barbiturates is more common, but still not great in number. 
Of all naval and Marine activities in the greater San Diego area, 
including Camp Pendleton, there were only 30 courts-martial in the 
past year for offenses involving narcotics, barbiturates, and marihuana. 
Of this number, only 3 involved the use of heroin. The remaining 
number were for possession or using amphetamine, benzedrine, dexe- 
drine, and phenobarbital tablets, and marihuana. These cases in- 
volved persons of varying ages. 

During the year October 1, 1958, to October 1, 1959, the Navy border 
shore patrol picked up 34 enlisted minors returning from Mexico who 
either had small amounts of illegal drugs or were suspected of having 
used same. The drugs involved were of the ephedrine, benzedrine, 
amphetamine varieties. Some of the youths had smoked or had a 
small quantity of marihuana on them. 

During the year October 1, 1958, to October 1, 1959, 37 minor mem- 
bers of the Military Establishment were arrested by the civilian police 
authorities in San Diego for the possession and/or use of prohibited 
drugs and marihuana. Not a single case involved heroin. In a ma- 
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jority of these cases, drugs of the pill variety, as mentioned in the 
prec eding paragraph were involved. Except for two cases, the re- 
maining number were associated with the use or possession of small 
qui antities of marihuana. The remaining two had in their possession 
marihuana in larger quantity. 

Professional prostitution on a sizable scale appears to be notably 
absent in San Diego. Undoubtedly it does exist to some extent. As 
exists in other military encampment areas and other western coast 
cities, there are a number of younger attached girls who prey upon 
service personnel. They are mainly the so-called easy pickups. 

On the other hand, it is common knowledge that Tijuana has a sub- 
stantial number of houses of prostitution and a great number of 
prostitutes hanging around bars and places of entertainment. The 
following chart shows the venereal disease incidence for the 11th 

Naval District for the year ending September 30, 1959. 

And suffice it to say ‘that the venereal rate here in the district is 12.1 
per 1,000 men, which is slightly below the Nation average in the 
Navy, which is 12.3 per 1,000 men. And of these venereal cases, we 
estimate from our figures that around 47 percent of them came out of 
the Tijuana area in this southern area 

The commandant of the district and commanding officers of ships 
and stations have continually called to the attention of all service 
personnel the various undesir abhs aspects and pitfalls existent below 
the border. It must be recognized that there are also many wholesome 
items of interest and recreation in Tijuana and Ensenada, such as 
fishing, golf, scenic drives, and shopping. 

It has been the aim of all naval commands to establish wholesome 
forms of recreation and entertainment for service personnel. In this 
area we have provided the excellent Mission Gorge Navy Recreation 
Center, providing golfing, swimming, picnic king, and other facilities. 
Various commands have, out of their welfare and recreation funds, 
hired paid recreational directors to lay out programs for the social 
entertainment of servicemen. ‘These are in addition to the normally 
existing welfare facilities on all stations. 

Gratifying results have been attained, as reflected in the smaller 
number of service personnel arrests both in San Diego and Tijuana. 
As previously indicated, the efforts and cooperation of local civil 
authorities are highly appreciated. The efforts of the police of the 
city of San Diego in screening juveniles, including servicemen, seek- 
ing to cross the border are commendable. While there is alw: ays room 
for i improvement, the status of juvenile delinquency among the mili- 
tary in this area has shown a noticeable change for the better. 

That is the end of my prepared statement. 

Chairman Henntnes. Admiral, that is a very encouraging state- 
ment you made. I am glad to know that you in your position of great 
responsibilit, y have been able to say, as you have, that the local author- 
ities have been of great help to you in the undertaking upon which 
you are engaged, hav ing the responsibility as you do for so many of 
our service personnel, and indeed to the countr y. 

Admiral, there are many things I would like to ask you, but it will 
take much of your time, and we have a number of witnesses here 
this afternoon. I assume, Admiral, that you undertake, as you have 
said, to invoke no restrictions whatsoever about going across the 
border by service personnel on leave. 
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Admiral Harrman. No, sir. 

Chairman Hennes. Liberty, I should say. 

Admiral Harrman. No, sir, except that they must be in civilian 
clothes. 

Chairman Hennines. Must be in civilian clothes. 

Admiral Harrman. And except that we expect everything to be 
done to our people which is done to any civilian juvenile. 

Chairman Henninos. You expect and ask for no special con- 
sideration. 

Admiral Harrman. No, sir. We don’t want our people treated any 
differently than anybody else. We don’t want to be discriminated for 
or against. 

Chairman Henninos. No, and you don’t feel that they are. 

Admiral Hartman. No, sir. 

Chairman Hennrinos. No. Well, all that is very encouraging. [ 
think the venereal rate being below the service rate by a small per- 
centage is indicative of what you 

Admiral Harrmay. A little surprising. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Admiral Harrman. In view of the whole area, I mean. We think 
our people have been educated and are taking better care of themselves, 
and we think we are taking better care of them. 

Chairman Hennines. And we have some fine boys in the Navy. 

Admiral Harrman. We are very proud of them. 

Chairman Henninos. That don’t operate that way. 

Admiral Hartman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. They don’t think Tijuana is an example of 
what they would like to do with their leisure or spare time, by goin 
over there and seeing the peep shows and smoking marihuana and a 
the rest of it. Admiral, we are very grateful to you, sir 

Admiral Hartman. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Henninos. For your presence here today, and for the 
enlightenment and information you have given this committee. It has 


added greatly to the fulfillment of our purposes. Thank you, 
Admiral. 


Admiral Harrman. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hennings. The next witness we will have the benefit of 
hearing from is Comdr. Lowell K. Cunningham, commander, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Navy. Would you please be seated, Commander. We 
welcome you here today, sir, and appreciate very much your willing- 
ness to come and testify before us. 

Commander Cunningham was educated at the University of Wis- 
consin and the University of Michigan Medical School. He served 
his internship at the U.S. Naval Hospital at San Diego, was com- 
missioned in the Navy Medical Corps in 1948. Commander Cunning- 
ham has been on continuous duty since that time, 1948. 

The commander has had residency training in psychiatry at the 
U.S. Naval Hospitals at Oakland, Calif., and Bethesda, Md. His 
duty stations have included a number of posts on the west coast. For 
3 years he served as senior medical officer and military supervisor and 
coordinator for the rehabilitation research project at Camp Elliott, 


Calif. 
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Commander Cunningham, we would be pleased indeed to have you 
proceed in any manner that you see fit and give us the benefit of your 
views on the subjects that we are conducting this inquiry about. Com- 
mander Cunningham. 


STATEMENT BY COMDR. LOWELL K. CUNNINGHAM, MEDICAL 
CORPS, U.S. NAVY 


Commander CunniINGHAM. Thank you very much, Senator Hen- 
nings. As you indicated, I did have a 3-year tour of duty as senior 
medical officer at the Naval Retraining Command at Camp Elliott. 
1 am currently the officer in charge of the U.S. Navy Medical Neuro- 
psychiatric Research Unit in San Diego. 

The research project at Camp Elliott was an operation on a contract 
basis from 1952 until March of this year. It was supported by the 
neuropsychiatric branch of the Navy Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

I am appearing today to present information related to the Navy’s 
programs for screening, handling and disposition of enlistees into 
the naval service. Primarily I will review for you the Navy’s re- 
search developments in the corrections field by describing the nature 
of the research project at Camp Elliott. A few comments about Navy 
recruiting, basic training and the corrections program are included to 
provide a broader perspective. 

Navy recruiting procedures, complementing Department of Defense 
instruction dated August 3, 1955, are contained in recruiting service 
instructions applying to the applicants to the regular Navy and also 
to applicants for Naval Reserve. 

One paragraph of these instructions deals explicitly with the en- 
listment of the applicants having juvenile court or youth offender 
records. 

This paragraph gives the details for obtaining and using informa- 
tion concerning juvenile and youthful offender records. The appli- 
cant will be required to sign a written statement as to whether or not 
he has any type of record of juvenile delinquency or being a youthful 
offender. These instructions include directions as to waiver or other 
action to be taken when information is obtained. Where there is 
conviction of a minor offense and no civilian restraint involved, the 
officer in charge of recruiting may waive the matter on the spot without 
referral to higher authorities. 

A later paragraph of recruiting instructions, however, requires 
referral to higher authority than the local recruiter in ali cases of 
felony type offenses. This is required whether the applicant would 
be considered awaiting trial and sentence by a civilian court if he 
did not enlist, or if he has already been convicted and sentenced. 

In felony type offenses, referral is required even though the time 
has been served. 

Review by higher authority also applies if applicants have other- 
wise been involved with the law to an extent seriously compromising 
their reputation as law abiding individuals. 

The fact that referral is required does not mean that enlistment is 
barred. Each case is considered on its merits, and where the man is 
a desirable recruit and the offense is not too serious, he will be ac- 
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cepted. This is in accordance with the express intent and spirit of 
the governing directive of the Secretary of Defense in the matter. 
Once the former juvenile delinquent has been enlisted, his known 
record is no longer of direct interest to the Navy. If it comes to 
the attention of the naval authority subsequent to enlistment, how- 
ever, that he was enlisted through concealment of any juvenile rec. 
ords, he becomes subject to processing as a fraudulent enlistee. The 
commander of the Naval Training Center is authorized to waive 
fraudulent enlistment on the same ground on which a local recruit- 
ing officer can waive a like record. 

More serious cases, where waiver by higher authority for enlist- 
ment would have been required, are referred to the Chief of Naval 
Personnel for decision, and an undesirable discharge may issue in 
very grave situations. 

Other than in the matter of fraud, each recruit is considered as 
an individual on his observable and measurable merits, without re- 
gard to his preservice record. Decision as to his retention or dis- 
charge in a subsequent stage in his naval service turns on his per- 
formance and in-service disciplinary record. Such elimination jis 
accomplished through controlled proceedings, in which factors, in- 
cluding the recruit’s progress and training and the results of neuro- 
psychiatri ic observation and testing, are all considered. This procedure 
is a joint responsibility of the Chief of the Navy Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, and the Chief of the Naval Bureau of Personnel, as 
laid down in BUMED instruction 19.101 of April 27, 1953. 

This recruit evaluation process is one aspect of the Navy preventa- 
tive psychiatry program. It is carried out in the recruit evaluation 
unit at basic training center. Screening by the recruit evaluation 
unit permits early elimination of those obviously unfit because of 
disciplinary problems or phychiatric disturbances. It also permits 
identification and special handling of men who, despite some psy- 
chiatric difficulty, could be salvaged through psychiatric assistance 
and selective placement. 

The psychiatric unit program started in 1941 has continued to be 
refined, with emphasis on screening in, rather than screening out. 
Once a man has completed recruit ‘training he may be selected for 
further training in one of the service schools, or go to general duty. 
If a man commits an offense, he may be sentenced by courts-martial to 
varying periods of confinement. If such confinement sentence is as 
much as 2 months or more, he is sent to a retraining command. 
Under the operational control of the Corrections Division of Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, the Navy maintains two retraining com- 
mands, one at Camp Elliott, near San Diego, Calif., and one at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

Chairman Hennincs. That is the Navy prison, too, isn’t it? Is 
there still a naval prison at Portsmouth ? 

Commander CunnrinGHAM. It is labeled and carried out in its pro- 
gram as a retraining command. 

Chairman Hennines. I see. 

Commander Cunnincuam. The “Naval prison” designation has 
not existed since I think it is 1944. 

The emphasis at these activities is on rehabilitation. One criterion 
for the effectiveness of the retraining program has been the restora- 
tion success rate. This rate is stated as a percentage of those men 
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restored to duty who are still on active duty or have been discharged 
without a punitive discharge 6 months after release from confinement. 

The contract research project at Camp Elliott has been carried on 
as part of the effort to improve the results obtained from the time, 
energy, and money expended in the Navy correctional program. 

In earlier studies it had been established that no individual static 
item, such as age, Navy general classification tests, number of grades 
completed in school, history of broken home, geographical origin, 
and so on, was adequate either by itself or in combination with other 
individual items for predicting likelihood or the nature of delinquent 
behavior. 

Although the Navy does not consider the findings of this research 
project. to be a panacea for dealing with disciplinary problems, it is 
one of the most systematic approaches to date. Accordingly, I would 
like to characterize for you the nature of the research and some of 
its findings. 

At the time of inception of this research in 1952, three major ques- 
tions were formulated upon which research efforts would be focused. 
These questions are as follows: 

1. Can the potential military delinquent be identified at the recruit 
screening level for exclusion from the service, special handling, and 
other appropriate administrative procedures ? 

2. Given the men who have demonstrated their delinquency prob- 
lems in the military 

Chairman Hennines. Commander, would you suspend for just a 
moment. I believe that if the warrant officer would be good enough 
to turn that just a bit, perhaps those who have manifested their 
interest in these proceedings by coming here 

A Voice. Do you want to turn it to the audience or not ? 

Chairman Henninos. I thought if the audience could see it, too. 
Is there any way to do that? I don’t want to trouble you unduly. 
I think it is important for the people who have taken sufficient interest 
to come here to see what we have, too. 

I think we can all see now, sir, at that distance and that angle. 
You can see it, can you, Mr. Hamel? 

Mr. Hamen. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Commander. 

Commander CunnincHam. Thank you, Senator. Question 1, as 
indicated, had to do with recruit screening. 

Question 2. Given the men who have demonstrated their delin- 
quency problems in the military, which among them can be identified 
as salvable for future successful service? That is, those who have 
been confined and are retrainees who can be screened out to be returned 
to duty. 

Chairman Hennes. Yes. 

Commander CUNNINGHAM. Question 3. What types of treatment 
and handling during confinement will be most effective in modifying 
nonconformist behavior so that men restored can successfully carry 
out their military responsibilities ? 

In connection with this work, a theory was developed which might 
be characterized as a descriptive statement of how people develop 
social maturity. It proposes that in interpersonal relationships, in 

relationships to organizations, and in relationships to social situations, 
structured or informal, there is a natural sequence of ways of per- 
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ceiving and reacting to what is happening. With this progression or 
sequential pattern in mind, a person’s traits of interpersonal and social 
behavior during any period of time may be characterized at one of 
seven levels of integration, from least mature to most mature. These 
levels of integration for brevity will be referred to as I-levels. 

It is suggested that individuals functioning in the manner of each 
of these I-levels of integration not only have characteristic types of 
perceptions and of reactions to integrate into their developing person- 
ality, but also have characteristic problems to be dealt with in progess- 
ing to each successful and more complex stage of social adjustment, 
Integration or I-level 1 is too immature and too ineffective in his 
adjustment to be found in the service. I-levels 2 through 5 have been 
demonstrated among confined personnel in the service. Since this 
research has been carried on at a retraining command, these four 
levels are the ones that have been studied and characterized in greatest 
detail at this time. 

The diagram and explanation entitled “Social Maturity Develop- 
ment Within an Individual,” included in the written material ob. 
mitted with this presentation, briefly characterized the nature of 
progression through these I-level stages. 

This theory is described in more detail in an article entitled “The 
Development of Interpersonal pwr Applications to Delin- 
quency,” by Sullivan, Grant & Grant, published in the November 1957 
issue of “Psychiatry.” 

I-levels 6 and 7 are described in this published article, but since 
these individuals possess an exceptional degree of self-understanding 
and adaptability toward others, they are seldom found in confinement. 

With this I-level theory or social maturity concept in mind as a 
frame-of-reference, various short statements were selected to be used 
as items in test construction. Using these items, and also using items 
from already existing test devices, such as the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and the California Personality Inventory, vari- 
ous tests and test subscales were devised and programs of investiga- 
tion carried out in an effort to apply these materials in the prediction 
of behavior of military senennadl especially delinquent behavior. 

Initially a delinquency scale entitled an “Inventory of Personal 
Opinions” was worked out in hopes of determining at recruit level an 
individual’s propensity for delinquent behavior by evaluating his atti- 
tudes toward various persons, situations, and principles considered to 
be significant in motivating or controlling overall behavior. 

This test is a true-false type, scored on a single IBM Mark Sense 
answer sheet for rapid grading with a scoring key. This test, gen- 
erally referred to now as the delinquency scale or test, has demon- 
strated ability to grossly discriminate confined from nonconfined 
groups. But it is not considered sufficiently sensitive for operational 
use in the actual selection of recruits. 

The delinquency test, plus other test scales, were combined into a 
single screening instrument for use in evaluating retrainees 

Chairman Hennrnes. Commander, I am reluctant to interrupt. 
Chief, I don’t know, is that high enough over the desk there for all 
who are present to see the lettering ? 

A Voice. No. 

Chairman Henninos. I wonder if there is any way we can move it 
forward, or otherwise adjust it, Chief. I think it can be adjusted. 
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If it can be, it will be very helpful. If it can’t be, we will have to get 
along as we are. How is that, ladies and gentlemen? Can you all 
see ? 

A Vorice. Fine. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Thank you. 

Commander Cunntnouam. Thank you again, Senator. These test 
scales, as I was saying, were combined into a single screening instru- 
ment. Included in this screening battery is a scale which indicates 
a man’s restoration success probability. There are I-level scales for 
1-2 through I-5. One scale is intended to measure whether a man is 
likely to attempt to escape confinement. One scale attempts to pre- 
dict the likelihood of a man being a problem from committing offenses 
within the command, and another scale is intended to measure those 
qualities which are likely to result in men achieving honor company 
status. ; 

There is also a validity scale intended to reveal the man’s test taking 
attitude, whether he is trying to alter the test results by faking, either 
good or bad. Once developed within the research program, a sum- 
mary of available data was provided to the initial] classification and 
assignment board at the end of the orientation phase of each man’s 
retraining program. Information was also reported to provide ad- 
ditional factors and guides for clemency hearings. 

With the delinquency scale and the restoration success scale to pro- 
vide some information toward the first two of the initial questions, 
namely, can the potential military delinquent be identified at recruit 
screening level, and which of the confined men can be identified as 
salvable for future successful service, the study of the third question 
as to what types of treatment. and handling during confinement are 
most effective in modifying nonconformist behavior was undertaken. 

Chairman Hennines. Commander, I don’t know whether you are 
going into this later in your talk or not, but what is the present 
oolicy with respect to the induction of personnel who have had juven- 
ile court ecard’ Does each case stand on its own bottom and on the 
facts of the offenses committed, or is there a hard and fast rule 
relating to it? I mean are there specific criteria, or tell us what you 
can about that, if you please, sir, because that has become a rather 
important question. 

Ciaideaaer CunnincuamM. I believe it still stands essentially as 
reported in committee reports about 2 years ago, that they attempt 
to screen these people, but as is also reported, it is impossible to verify 
any of this screening since juvenile court records are not made avail- 
able. Unless something of quite serious nature is known, the man 
may be accepted and enlisted into the service with a known minor 
offense record, or some reason to believe that they will make a suitable 
recruit. 

Chairman Hennines. Well that would seem to be as it should be. 

Commander Cunnineuam. There is a nonverified but—from ma- 
terial obtained by direct questioning of recruits, there is data indi- 
cating, at this recruit center, that approximately 20 percent of the 
recruits have had some juvenile record. 

Chairman Henninos. Of one kind or another. 

Commander Cunninouam. Of one kind or another. It may be very 
minor. Obtaining data on this can be pretty hard to make clear 
to the man you are questioning, for very often they have been advised 
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they needn’t admit or declare anything about their juvenile record 
if it was of a certain nature, and that it can’t be checked upon, ’ 
Chairman Henninoes. Yes. Thank you, Commander. 
Commander Cunntneuam. Observation and evaluation of a cop. 
trolled series of companies was considered necessary to develop data 
that was desired. A research design was drawn up in which al] 
possible factors were held stable so that certain specific variables could 
e studied. Using this design, a series of 18 “Living Group” com. 
panies were processed. The following variables were studied : 

(a) The maturity level of the individual subject. 

(6) The maturity level characteristics of the companies. 

(c) The maturity level characteristics and predicted effectiveness 
of supervisory teams. 

(d) The continuity of relationship of each company with its 
supervisors. 

All of the supervisory team members and company members for 
this project were volunteers. Each supervisory team was made up of 
three enlisted Marines. Each company was made up of 20 retrainees, 
One-third of the companies were selected as more mature, that is 
T-levels 4 and 5; one-third less mature, I-levels 2 and 3, and one-third 
of the companies were mixed, I-levels 2, 3, 4 and 5 all being 
represented, 

This chart shows the pattern as to time and supervision under 
which each type of company was processed. 

(The chart referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 72” and is as 
follows :) 


ExHIsBIT No. 72 


LIVING GROUP COMPANIES 


SUPERVISORY PATTERN FOR 6 MORE MATURE 
TEAMS (20 MAN) COMPANIES 
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The six more mature companies were handled in this manner: One 
company under each supervisory team for 9 weeks, as shown in the 
solid bar; the other three companies were rotated so as to have three 
weeks under each supervisory team. The first of these started with 
team A and finished with team C, the next started with team B 
and had team A last. The third company had team C initially 
and finished up with team B. The less mature companies and the 
mixed types of companies were all processed in accordance with this 
same pattern. ; 

The nine Marine supervisors were selected from volunteers for the 
project and assigned to three-man teams in accordance with their own 
maturity characteristics. Team effectiveness was then predicted from 
these maturity characteristics possessed by the supervisors. 

The team predicted most effective was considered most mature of 
the three. In describing their manner of handling companies, their 
approach was seen as one of carrying out military responsibilities, 
but exercising them in a reasonably democratic, consistent, and firm 
manner. Their interpersonal involvements with individual members 
of their companies were primarily the result of requests of the indi- 
vidual company members to discuss problems. 

The team predicted second best was judged not quite as mature. 
They tended to maintain a quite permissive attitude and tried to be 
more flexible, seldom writing a disciplinary report if they could get 
by any other way. They tended to actively encourage interpersonal 
relationships and sought out counselling opportunities with company 
members. 

The third team was considered least mature as a group. They ap- 
proached their companies in a less flexible but more authoritarian, 
impersonal and punitive manner than the other teams. There tended 
to be little involvement with retrainees as individuals. 

Some of the more significant conclusions from this Living Group 
study were reported in an article entitled “A Group Dynamics Ap- 
proach to the Treatment of Non-Conformists in the Navy”, by J. D. 
Grant and M. Q. Grant, published in the “Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science” of March 1959, as follows: 

No. 1. The high maturity subjects did significantly better on restoration to 
duty than the low maturity subjects. 

No. 2. The restoration success rate was not affected by the maturity charac- 
teristics of the group; that is, high or low maturity subjects did as well following 
fixed maturity group experience as they did following experience in groups 
composed of only low or only high maturity subjects. 

No. 3. Totaling results for all subjects over all conditions the duration of the 
supervised group relationship did not affect the success rate. 

No. 4. Again, totaling overall experimental conditions, no significant differences 
were found which can be attributed to predicted supervisory effectiveness. 

No. 5. However, the interaction between the predicted supervisory effective- 
ness and the maturity of the subject significantly affected restoration success. 
The relationship between the subject’s maturity and restoration success varied 
markedly and consistently with the amount of exposure to the supervisory teams 
in order of predicted effectiveness. 

As this chart indicates, the more mature and less mature subjects 
had essentially the same restoration success when handled by the super- 
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visory team predicted least effective, but when handled by the team 

redicted most effective, the more mature subjects did significantly 

tter than the less mature subjects. Thus we see the maturity class. 
ification system could have limitations if the type of supervision were 
unknown. The usefulness of the maturity classification system, how- 
ever, is maximized when an effectiveness of supervision classification 
system is used in conjunction with it. (The chart referred to was 
marked “Exhibit No. 73” and is as follows :) 


Exursir No. 73 


RESTORATION SUCCESS 


MORE MATURE MORE M 
SUBJECTS MOST EFFECTIVE FINISHED Wigwam 
SUPERVISORY 
THA 
SUBJECTS. TEAM MATURE 
MORE MATURE LEAS 
SUBJECTS T EFFECTIVE NO SIGNIFICANT 
SUPERVISORY 08 DIFFERENCE ON 
LESS MATURE TEAM RESTORATION 





SUBJECTS 


In view of the complexity and the scope of this research, a review of 
the project has been made by a group of five consultants to the Surgeon 
General of the Navy, all of whom are nationally known civilian psy- 
chiatrists or clinical psychologists. This review was requested to aid 
the Navy Medical Department in reaching a decision as to the direc- 
tion of future research efforts in this area and as to the applicability 
of the techniques developed at Camp Elliott for immediate operational 
use in the naval service. 

The consultant group considered this project to be one of the most 
intensive systematic studies that has been undertaken to date in the 
use of paper and pencil and interview techniques in the evaluation of 
offense-prone individuals. Because of certain theoretical and technical 
difficulties uncovered in the research to date, the consultants recom- 
mended that research based on I-level theory be not pursued further 
by the Navy. One of the most important defects noted in the D-scale 
is that too many good men would be sacrificed in the attempt to elim- 
inate all potential offenders. 

I would like to emphasize at this point that. the Navy does not con- 
sider this research effort to be in vain. Perhaps the most significant 
contribution of the Camp Elliott research is its confirmation of the 
hypothesis that delinquency is a multidimensional problem. No single 
measure or factor alone has sufficient predictive value. 
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Yhairman Henninoes. You have arrived upon that conclusion, Com- 
mander—if I may interrupt a moment—you have arrived upon that 
conclusion by scientific observation and testing. 

Commander CUNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. We have arrived upon that conclusion, some 
of us who have been at this work for a good many years, just as a 
matter of experience and observation. So we wind up at the same 

lace. 

; Commander CuNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. I think this is often the case, 
but in order to have a baseline on which to progress with further re- 
search, these things are often necessary to be proven statistically. 

Chairman Hennines. No, I didn’t mean for a minute to disparage 
what you have done. What I am trying to say is that so many people 
think there is one solution, panacea, golden remedy, a specific, some- 
thing you can inject, or do away with television, cut out comic books, 
or have acurfew. We get all sorts of suggestions that will take care 
of everything. I found at Scotland Yard 4 years ago, where I always 
go when I visit Great Britain, and Portsmouth Reformatory and so 
on, the commander of the yard told me they were not troubled with 
delinquency much, that it was diminishing. And I asked why. And 
he said, “Well, television.” 

I said, “Well, there are a lot of people in our country who think they 
ought to scrap all the television sets in the country, because they are 
corrupting the youth by crimes and violence.” 

“Oh, no, it keeps them off the street.” 

Well, I went back a year ago this past summer and talked to him 
again, after going down through Dartmoor and some of the other 
prisons. They are having a terrible time. Apparently the television 
thesis was a little too simple. 

Commander CUNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninoas. The rate was going up in London. I was 
there at the time of the Nottinghill riots, went over and walked 
through that area, back to Paddington Station. And the prostitution, 
young 15- and 16-year-old girls, and of all ages, I have never seen any- 
thing like it anywhere, and I have been all over Europe and a good 
part of Asia. 

So his idea of the television taking care of it was—that is just one 
instance why I tell you, although there are many people who say, “If 
you just do this, do that”—when they talk about parental responsi- 
bility—well, we believe in that, too. But there are many parents who, 
unhappily, are not sufficiently responsible themselves to handle their 
own lives. Where do you get responsibility under those circum- 
stances? They are not responsible, the children aren’t responsible. 

Commander Cunnincuam. This point was brought out strongly 
at a—— 

Chairman Hennrnos. It is a very sad and tragic fact. 

Commander CunntneHam. This point was brought out strongly at 
a talk shop held here in San Diego last Friday afternoon where they 
had a = of people discussing the problem. 

To be effective, methods of evaluating the offender and offense- 
proneness must aim at a number of complex variables. Prediction 
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and control of military offenders will continue to improve as more of 
these variables are uncovered and techniques developed to measure 
them statistically. 

The philosophy and methodology originating in the Camp Elliott 
project have since been disseminated by former Navy researchers and 
have found civilian applications. 

I would like to discuss now some of the research and uses of Elliott 
techniques outside of the naval setting. 

Closest to home, the county of San Diego department of honor 
camps initiated a revised program of screening, treatment and re- 
search in October 1958, with the cooperation and support of the re- 
search personnel at the U.S. Navy retraining command at Camp 
Elliot. On the basis of test material made available, they are cur- 
rently using the inventory of personal opinions and I-level scales in 
their slesailaation program, and applying it to help determine an in- 
mate’s custody status, returning the more upset and immature in- 
mates to jail or to the medium custody unit. 

These test data are also used in the camp placement program, along 
with the length of sentence and other information, to decide to which 
of the honor camps the inmates will be assigned. Their treatment 
program is then carried out with the type of treatment, the staff 
assignments and use of facilities planned in accordance with the social 
maturity theory concepts. 

The nature of the program at each camp is worked out according 
to which men are likely to be the most responsive, in contrast to those 
who aro considered only custody prospects. They have set this pro- 
gram up on a research basis, and inmates are retested shortly before 
their release date. Data are being collected, and a comparative study 
will be made to determine the effectiveness of the program, including 
what changes may have occurred in tthe inmate’s self-perception, 

The I-levels 

Chairman Hennines. That means his insight, in other words, 
Commander? 

Commander CunnrincHam. His insight and otherwise his way of 
seeing himself, whether it is insightful or not. 

Chairman Henntnos. Yes, his understanding of his own relation- 
ship to the rest of the world, other people, and to life in general. 

ommander CUNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Would that be a fair statement, paraphras- 
ing what you have told us? 

Commander CunnINGHAM. Very much so. 

The I-levels theory concepts and testing materials are being used 
directly and indirectly in several phases of the State of California 
Corrections Department research program. For example, personnel 
in this department have developed a “Guide to Rating I-Levels from 
Cumulative Case Summaries”. They are also using I-level screening 
in an intensive treatment program at the California Institution for 
Men at Chino. As a direct followup of the conclusions reported 
in the annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science articles, they are carrying out a study of the State’s probation 
program effectiveness. The essence of this special intensive probation 
unit study is an effort to determine the implications of assigning 
certain types of parolees to certain types of parole offices. They 
are also using these materials in speeding up personnel for the 
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program and in evaluating the program of group therapy being 
carried on at the California medical facility at Vacaville. 

Another use of these materials worthy of note was their applica- 
tion in a study carried on at the Louisiana State Department of 
Institutions. The screening effectiveness of the delinquency test 
or inventory of personal opinions was tested on samples of delinquent 
and nondelinquent boys ages 14 to 18 years. The discriminating 
ability of this scale between the attitudes of confined and nonconfined 
personnel was found to be almost identical in this situation with 
the findings on service personnel. 5 Sung 

I would also like to bring to your attention that the Air Force 
Personnel Laboratory at Lackland Air Force Base has been using 
a battery of Camp Elliott test scales as a part of their program 
effort to predict unsuitable airmen. Earlier studies on a group of 
Air National Guardsmen entering a 9-week basic training program 
were sufficiently encouraging to warrent further trial as an aid to 
screening airmen at this activity during basic training. 

I thank you for your kind attention, and stand ready to answer 
any questions or obtain answers. 

Picteman Henninos. Commander, we are indeed in your debt, sir, 
for your comprehensive and painstaking, graphic presentation of the 
subject matter upon which you testified, and your very penetrating 
testimony. You are indeed to be commended for the work you are 
doing and the manner in which you are doing it. It impressed me 
as being highly scientific. It is a field inwhich I claim no expertness, 
although I have read a good deal on the subject generally. But they 
say a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, so I lay claim to none, 
except a great interest in it. Commander, I thank you very much 
for your appearance here today, and we thank the admiral and others, 
the chief here, who has been very busy, standing patiently and chang- 
ing the chart cards. Thank you all for your cooperation, for the 
cooperation of the U.S. Navy. 

ommander Cunntncuam. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hennincs. There are many things I would like to ask 
you, but there are other witnesses waiting and we won’t take more of 
your time, either, for that reason. But we may get in touch with you, 
and doubtlessly will for some further observations and information 
as we go along. 

Commander Cunnincuam. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. You will be available to us. Thank you 
very much. 

(The statement of Commander Cunningham and related material 
were marked “Exhibits Nos. 74 and 75” and read as follows:) 


Exuipsit No. 74 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL K. CUNNINGHAM, COMMANDER, MEpIcAL Corps, U.S. NAVY 


I am Comdr. Lowell K. Cunningham, officer in charge of the U.S. Navy 
medical neuropsychiatric research unit, San Diego, Calif. From 1953 to 1956 I 
was the senior medical officer at the U.S. Naval Retraining Command, Camp 
Elliott. As part of my duties I acted as the military supervisor and coordinator 
for the rehabilitation research project. This was a contract research project 
supported by the Neuropsychiatric Branch of the Navy Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, in operation from 1952 until March of this year. I am appearing 
today to present information related to the Navy’s programs for screening, 
handling, and disposition of enlistees into the naval service. Primarily, I will 
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review for you the Navy’s research developments in the corrections field by 
describing the nature of the research project at Camp Elliott. 

A few comments about Navy recruiting, basic training, and the corrections 
programs are included to provide a broader perspective. 

Navy recruiting procedures implementing Department of Defense instruction, 
dated August 8, 1955, are contained in recruiting service instructions applying 
to applicants to regular Navy, and also to applicants for the Naval Reserve, 
‘One paragraph of these instructions deals explicitly with the enlistment of 
applicants having juvenile court or youthful offender records. This paragraph 
gives the details for obtaining and using information concerning juvenile and 
youthful offender records. The applicant will be required to sign a written 
statement as to whether or not he has any type of record of juvenile delinquency 
or of being a youthful offender. These instructions include directions as to 
waiver or other action to be taken when information is obtained. 

Where there is conviction of a minor offense and no civil restraint involved, 
the officer in charge of recruiting may waive the matter on the spot without 
referral to higher authority. A later paragraph of the recruiting instruc 
tions, however, requires referral to higher authority than the local recruiter 
in all cases of felony type offenses. This is required whether the applicant 
would be considered awaiting trial and sentence by a civil court if he did 
not enlist, or has actually been convicted and sentenced. In felony type 
offenses referral is required even though the time has been served. Review 
by higher authority also applies if they have otherwise been involved with 
the law to an extent seriously compromising their reputation as law-abiding 
individuals. The fact that referral is required does not mean the enlistment 
is barred. Each case is considered on its merits and where the man is a 
desirable recruit and the offense is not too serious, he will be accepted, 
This is in accord with the expressed intent and spirit of the governing direc- 
tive of the Secretary of Defense in the matter. 

Once the former juvenile delinquent has been enlisted, his known record 
is no longer of direct interest to the Navy. If it comes to the attention of 
naval authority, subsequent to enlistment, however, that he was enlisted 
through concealment of any juvenile record, he becomes subject to processing 
as a fraudulent enlistee. 

The commander of a naval training center is authorized to waive fraudulent 
enlistment on the same grounds on which a local recruiting officer can waive 
a like record. More serious cases, where waiver by higher authority for 
enlistment would have been required, are referred to the Chief of Naval 
Personnel for decision, and an undesirable discharge may issue in very 
grave situations. Other than in the matter of fraud, each recruit is con- 
sidered as an individual on his observable and measurable merits, without 
regard to his preservice record. Decision as to his retention or discharge 
in a subsequent stage in his naval service turns on his performance and 
inservice disciplinary record. Such elimination is accomplished through con- 
trolled proceedings in which factors including the recruit’s progress and 
training and the results of neuropsychiatric observation and testing are con- 
sidered. This procedure is a joint responsibility of the Chief of the Navy 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and the Chief of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, as laid down in BuMed Instruction 1910.1 of April 27, 1953. This 
recruit evaluation process is one aspect of the Navy preventive psychiatry 
program. It is carried out in the recruit evaluation units at each basic training 
center. Screening by the recruit evaluation unit permits early elimination 
of those obviously unfit because of disciplinary problems or psychiatric dis- 
turbances. It also permits identification and special handling of men, who 
despite some psychiatric difficulty, could be salvaged through psychiatric assist- 
ance and selective placement. This psychiatric unit program, started in 1941, 
has continued to be defined with emphasis on “screening in” rather than 
“screening out.” 

Once a man has completed recruit training he may be selected for further 
training in one of the service schools or go to general duty. If a man commits 
an offense he may be sentenced by courts-martial to varying periods of confine 
ment. When such confinement sentence is as much as 2 months or more he is 
sent to a retraining command. 

Under the operational control of the Corrections Division of Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, the Navy maintains two retraining commands, one at Camp Elliott, 
near San Diego, Calif., and one at Portsmouth, N.H. The emphasis at these ac- 
tivities is on rehabilitation. One criterion for the effectiveness of the retraining 
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program has been the restoration success rate. This rate is stated asa percentage 
of those men restored to duty who are still on active duty or have been dis- 
charged without a punitive discharge 6 months after release from confinement. 

The contract research project at Camp Elliott has been earried on as part of 
the effort to improve the results obtained from the time, energy, and money 
expended in the Navy correctional program. In earlier studies it had been 
established that no individual static item, such as age, Navy general classification 
tests, number of grades completed in school, history of broken home, geo- 
graphical origin, ete., was adequate either by itself or in combination with other 
individual items, for predicting likelihood or the nature of delinquent behavior. 
Although the Navy does not consider the findings of this research project to be a 
panacea for dealing with disciplinary problems, it is one of the most systematic 
approaches to date. Accordingly, I would like to characterize for you the nature 
of the research and some of its findings. 

At the time of inception of this research in 1952, three major questions were 
formulated upon which research efforts would be focused. These questions are 
as follows: 

1. Can the potential military delinquent be identified at the recruit screen- 
ing level for exclusion from the service, special handling, or other appropriate 
administrative procedures? 

2. Given the men who have demonstrated their delinquency problems in 
the military, which among them can be identified as salvable for future 
successful service? 

3. What types of treatment and handling during confinement will be most 
effective in modifying nonconformist behavior so that men restored can 
successfully carry out their military responsibilities? 

In connection with this work a theory was developed which might be charac- 
terized as a descriptive statement of how people develop social maturity. It 
proposes that in interpersonal relationships, in relationships to organizations, 
and in relationships to social situations of structured or informal nature there is 
a natural sequence of ways of perceiving and reacting to what is happening. 
With this progression or sequential pattern in mind, a person’s traits of inter- 
personal and social behavior during any period of time may be characterized as 
being clustered about seven levels of integration, from least mature to most 
mature. These levels of integration, for brevity, will be referred to as I-levels. 

It is suggested that individuals functioning in the manner of each of these 
I-levels of integration not only have characteristic types of perceptions and of 
reactions to integrate into their developing personality, but also have charac- 
teristic problems to be dealt with in progressing to each successive and more 
complex stage of social adjustment. 

Integration or I-level 1 is too immature and ineffective in his adjustment to 
be found in the service. I-levels 2 through 5 have been demonstrated among 
confined personnel in the service. Since this research has been carried on at a 
retraining command, these four levels are the ones that have been studied and 
characterized in greatest detail at this time. The diagram and explanation 
entitled “Social Maturity Development Within an Individual” included in the 
written material submitted with this presentation, briefly characterizes the na- 
ture of progression through these I-level stages. 

This theory is described in more detail in an article entitled “The Develop- 
ment of Interpersonal Maturity: Applications to Delinquency” by Sullivan, 
Grant & Grant, published in the November 1957 issue of “Psychiatry.” I-levels 
6 and 7 are described in the published article, but since such individuals possess 
an exceptional degree of self-understanding and adaptability toward others they 
are seldom found in confinement. 

With this I-level theory or social maturity concept in mind as a frame of 
reference, various short statements were selected to be used as items in test 
construction. Using these items, and also using items from already existing 
test devices such as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the 
California Personality Inventory, various tests and test subscales were devised 
and programs of investigation carried out in an effort to apply these materials 
woe prediction of behavior of military personnel, especially delinquent 

avior. 

First, a delinquency scale entitled “An Inventory of Personal Opinions” was 
worked out in hopes of determining at recruit level an individual’s propensity 
for delinquent behavior by evaluating his attitudes toward various persons, sit- 
uations, and principles considered to be significant in motivating or controlling 
overall behavior. This test is a “true-false” type, scored on a single IBM Mark 
Sense answer sheet for rapid grading with a scoring key. 
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This test, generally referred to now as the delinquency scale or test, has dem. 
onstrated ability to grossly discriminate confined from nonconfined groups, byt 
it is not considered sufficiently sensitive for operational use in the actual selee. 
tion of recruits. The delinquency test plus other test scales were combined 
into a single screening instrument for use in evaluating retrainees upon arriya) 
at Camp Elliott. Included in this screening battery is a scale which indicates g 
man’s restoration success probabilities. There are I-level scales for I-2 through 
I-5. One scale is intended to measure whether a man is likely to attempt to 
escape confinement. One scale attempts to predict the likelihood of a man being 
a problem from committing offenses within the command and.another scale js 
intended to measure those qualities which are likely to result in men achieving 
honor company status. There is also a validity scale intended to reveal the 
man’s test taking attitude, whether he is trying to alter the test results by fak.- 
ing either good or bad. Once developed within the research program, a sup- 
mary of available data was provided to the initial classification and assignment 
board at the end of the orientation phase of each man’s retraining program. 
Information was also reported to provide additional factors and guides for 
clemency hearings. 

With the delinquency scale and the restoration success scale to provide some 
information toward the first two of the initial questions; namely, can the poten- 
tial military delinquent be identified at recruit screening level and which of the 
confined men can be identified as salvable for future successful service, the 
study of the third question as to what types of treatment and handling during 
confinement are most effective in modifying nonconformist behavior was under. 
taken. 

Observation and evaluation of a controlled series of companies was considered 
necessary to develop such data. A research design was drawn up in which all 
possible factors were held stable so that certain specific variables could be 
studied. Using this design, a series of 18 “Living Group” companies were 
processed. The following variables were studied : 

(a) Maturity level of the individual subject. 

(b) Maturity level characteristics of the companies. 

(c) Maturity level characteristics and predicted effectiveness of super- 
visory teams. 

(d) Continuity of relationship of each company with its supervisors. 

All of the supervisory team members and company members for this project 
were volunteers. Each supervisory team was made up of three enlisted Marines 
Each company was made up of 20 retrainees. 

One-third of the companies were selected as more mature, that is I-levels 4 
and 5; one-third less mature, I-levels 2 and 3, and one-third of the companies 
were mixed, I-levels 2, 3, 4, and 5 all being represented. This chart shows the 
pattern as to time and supervision under which each type of company was 
processed. The six more mature companies were handled in this manner, one 
company under each supervisory team for 9 weeks. The other three companies 
were rotated so as to have 3 weeks under each supervisory team. The first of 
these started with team A and finished with team C, the next started with team 
B and had team A last. The third company had team C, initially, and finished 
up with team B. The less mature and the mixed types of companies were all 
processed in accordance with this same pattern. 

The nine Marine supervisors were selected from volunteers for the project 
and assigned to three-man teams in accordance with their own maturity 
characteristics. Team effectiveness was then predicted from these maturity 
characteristics possessed by the supervisors. 

The team predicted most effective was considered most mature of the three. 
In describing their manner of handling companies their approach was seen 
as one of carrying out military responsibilities but exercising them in a reason- 
ably democratic, consistent, and firm manner. Their interpersonal involvements 
with individual members of their companies were primarily the result of requests 
of the individual company members to discuss problems. 

The team predicted second best was judged not quite as mature. They tended 
to maintain a quite permissive attitude and tried to be more flexible, seldom 
writing a disciplinary report if they could get by any other way. They tended 
to actively encourage interpersonal relationships and sought out counseling op- 
portunities with company members. 

The third team was considered least mature as a group. They approached 
their companies in a less flexible but more authoritarian, impersonal, and 
punitive manner than the other teams. There tended to be little involvement 
with retrainees as individuals. 
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Some of the more significant conclusions from this living group study were 
reported in an article entitled “A Group Dynamics Approach to the Treatment 
of Noncomformists in the Navy,” by Grant & Grant, published in the “Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science,” volume 332, of 
March 1959, as follows: 

“(1) The high maturity subjects did significantly better on restoration to 
duty than the low maturity subjects. ‘ 

“(2) The restoration success rate was not affected by the maturity charac- 
teristics of the group; that is, high or low maturity subjects did as well 
following mixed maturity group experience as they did following experience 
jn groups composed of only low or only high maturity subjects. 

“(3) Totaling results for all subjects over all conditions, the duration of 
the supervisor-group relationship did not affect the success rate. 

“(4) Again, totaling overall experimental conditions, no significant differences 
were found which can be attributed to predicted supervisory effectiveness. 

“(5) However, the interaction between the predicted supervisory effectiveness 
and the maturity of the subject significantly affected restoration success. The 
relationship between the subject’s maturity and restoration success varied 
markedly and consistently with the amount of exposure to the supervisor 
teams in order of predicted effectiveness.” 

The more mature and less mature subjects had essentially the same restora- 
tion success when handled by the supervisory team predicted least effective, but 
when handled by the team predicted most effective the more mature subjects 
did significantly better than the less mature subjects. Thus we see the maturity 
classification system could have limitations if the type of supervision were 
unknown. The usefulness of the maturity classification system, however, is 
maximized when an effectiveness of supervision classification system is used in 
conjunction with it. 

In view of the complexity and the scope of this research, a review of the 
project has been made by a group of five consultants to the Surgeon General 
of the Navy, all of whom are nationally known civilian psychiatrists or clinical 
psychologists. This review was requested to aid the Navy Medical Department 
in reaching a decision as to the direction of future research efforts in this 
area and as to the applicability of the techniques developed at Camp Elliott 
for immediate operational use in the naval service. The consultant group con- 
sidered this project to be one of the most intensive systematic studies that 
has been undertaken to date in the use of paper and pencil and interview 
techniques in the evaluation of offense prone individuals. However, because 
of certain theoretical and technical difficulties uncovered in the research to 
date, the consultants recommended that research based on “I” level theory 
not be pursued further by the Navy. One of the most important defects noted 
in the D-scale is that too many good men would be sacrificed in the attempt to 
eliminate all potential. 

I would like to emphasize at this point that the Navy does not consider this 
research effort to be in vain. Perhaps the most significant contribution of the 
Camp Elliott research is its confirmation of the hypothesis that delinquency is 
a multidimensional problem. No single measure or factor alone has sufficient 
predictive value. To be effective, methods of evaluating the offender and 
offense-proneness must aim at a number of complex variables. Prediction and 
control of military offenders will continue to improve as more of these variables 
are uncovered and techniques developed to measure them statistically. 

The philosophy and methodology originating in the Camp Elliott project have 
since been disseminated by former Navy researchers and found civilian applica- 
tions. I would like to discuss now some of the research and uses of Elliott 
techniques outside of the naval setting. 

Closest to home, the county of San Diego Department of Honor Camps initi- 
ated a revised program of screening, treatment, and research in October 1958 
with the cooperation and support of the U.S. Navy retraining command at 
Camp Elliott. On the basis of test material made available, they are currently 
using the “Inventory of Personal Opinion” and I-level scales in their classifica- 
tion program and applying it to help determine an inmate’s custody status, 
returning the more upset and immature inmates to jail or to the medium custody 
unit. These test data are also used in the camp placement program along with 
length of sentence and other information to decide to which of the honor 
camps the inmates will be assigned. 

Their treatment program is then carried out with the type of treatment, the 
staff assignments and use of facilities planned in accordance with the social 
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maturity theory concepts. The nature of the program at each camp is worked 
out according to which men are likely to be most responsive in contrast to those 
who are considered only custody prospects. They have set this program up ong 
research basis and inmates are retested shortly before their release dates, 
Data are being collected and a comparative study will be made to determine 
the effectiveness of the program, including what changes may have occurred in 
the inmate’s self-perception. 

The I-levels theory concepts and testing materials are being used directly 
and indirectly in several phases of the State of California Corrections Depart. 
ment research program. For example, personnel in this department have de. 
veloped a “Guide to Rating I-Levels From Cumulative Case Summaries.” They 
are also using I-level screening in an intensive treatment program at the Cali- 
fornia Institution for Men at Chino. As a direct followup of the conclusions 
reported in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
article, they are carrying out a study of the State’s probation program effective- 
ness. The essence of this special intensive probation unit study is an effort to 
determine the implications of assigning certain types of parolees to certain types 
of parole officers. They are also using these materials in screening of personnel 
for the program and in evaluating the program of group therapy being carried 
on at the California medical facility at Vacaville. 

Another use of these materials worthy of note was their application in q 
study carried on at the Louisiana State Department of Institutions. The 
screening effectiveness of the delinquency test or inventory of personal opinions 
was tested on samples of delinquent and nondelinquent boys ages 14 to 18 
years. The discriminating ability of this scale between the attitudes of confined 
and nonconfined personnel was found to be almost identical in this situation 
with the findings on service personnel. 

I would also like to bring to your attention that the Air Force Personnel 
Laboratory at Lackland Air Force Base has been using a battery of Camp 
Elliott test scales as a part of their program effort to predict unsuitable 
airmen. Harlier studies on a group of Air National Guardsmen entering a 
9-week basic training program were sufficiently encouraging to warrant further 
trial as an aid to screening airmen at this activity during basic training. 

I thank you for your kind attention. I stand ready to answer or obtain 
answers to any questions you might have. 


Exuripit No. 75 
THe NAvy PREVENTIVE PSYCHIATRY PROGRAM AND DELINQUENCY PROBLEMS 


(By Lowell K. Cunningham, Commander, Medical Corps, U.S. Navy) 


The subject of juvenile delinquent behavior may be approached from many 
points of view. The youth in question may see it as a way to strike back at 
society or his parents, a way to achieve status, or simply a new experience—a 
way of “getting his kicks”. Society sees delinquent behavior as a threat to 
property, to socially established authority, and to other people’s rights. Socially 
unacceptable as such behavior may be, psychiatrists recognize that it may be 
a variant of the normal maturing process, an adaptive and adjustive phenome- 
non serving various drives or forces that are an inherent part of individual 
personality dynamics. 

Accepting youths as early as 17 years of age, still generally immature and 
unstable even when not delinquent, the military forces are faced with an acute 
problem. Such behavior is exceedingly costly in morale as well as dollars and 
cents, is a marked problem in leadership and ultimately in discipline, and is a 
threat to the integrity of units. 

For many years the neuropsychiatric branch of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery has been studying the “Marginal Manpower Problem.” 
Delinquent behavior as a manifestation of personality inadequacy or ineffective 
adjustment is a part of this study. 

With training it is possible to discern many significant traits about an 
individual even in a very brief interview. There are, however, so many factors 
which have a bearing on effective service adjustment that tests and interviews 
alone are not adequate to evaluate personnel. A trial period of duty in the 
recruit training program is considered essential to allow a man to go through the 
transition phase of his reaction to service life. It is necessary to observe him 
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closely over a period of time to ascertain his typical responses and usual 
modes of behavior. Not until a recruit has been given a chance to become 
somewhat accustomed to a situation can his ability to adapt to it or to function 
effectively be evaluated or any meaningful predictions be made. Proceeding 
on the basic premise that people cannot be evaluated in a vacuum nor from some 
“ivory tower,” the neuropsychiatric branch has utilized various natural areas 
for study. 

Enlargement of the existing programs and facilities at recruit training centers 
was accomplished in setting up the Navy psychiatric unit program in 1941. 
This program uses one very brief initial screening of all recruits as part of 
their medical examinaion for the purpose of case location. Only a very small 
percentage, the most obviously serious cases, are eliminated at this point. For 
others considered questionable, a system of trial duty under careful supervision 
follows. A psychiatric ward is available for more intensive study, when war- 
ranted. Then an aptitude board with both line and medical members makes 
recommendations for final disposition to the commanding officer. At any point 
the man may return or be recalled for indicated supportive therapy or for testing. 

This program permits early elimination of those obviously unfit because of 
disciplinary problems or psychiatric disturbances. It also permits identification 
and special handling of men, who despite some psychiatric difficulty could be 
salvaged through psychiatric assistance and selective placement. As part of 
this program, research efforts were directed toward development of specific 
tests, interview techniques, ete., but war broke out before any large scale val- 
idating study could be conducted. Part of the program’s acceptance was at- 
tributable to “face validity” and part to objective evidence of its efficiency as 
disciplinary rates, sick bay admissions, etc., dropped and general station per- 
formance improved. By the end of hostilities the preventive psychiatry pro- 
gram was firmly established in training center procedures. This program has 
continued to be refined with emphasis on “screening in” rather than “screening 
out”. 

Another phase of the Navy preventive psychiatry program is the movement of 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists from hospitals, where possible, to major 
nonmedical activities for the purpose of screening personnel and giving brief 
therapy without the necessity of hospitalizing duty personnel. 

A mental hygiene unit at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., has also actively 
contributed to the preventive psychiatry program. 

Under the operational control of the Corrections Division of Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, the Navy maintains two retraining commands, one at Camp Elliott, 
near San Diego, Calif., and one at Portsmouth, N.H. The emphasis at these 
activities is on rehabilitation. One criterion for the effectiveness of the re- 
training program has been the restoration success rate. This rate is stated 
as a percentage of those men restored to duty who are still on active duty or 
have been discharged without a punitive discharge 6 months after release from 
confinement. In the late 1940’s and 1950’s this restoration success rate stayed 
close to 50 percent. 

The contract research project at Camp Elliott has been carried on as part 
of the effort to improve the results obtained from the time, energy, and money 
expended in the Navy correctional program. In earlier studies it had been 
established that no individual static item, such as age, Navy general classifica- 
tion tests, number of grades completed in school, history of broken home, geo- 
graphical origin, ete., was adequate either by itself or in combination with other 
individual items, for predicting likelihood or the nature of delinquent behavior. 
Although the Navy does not consider the findings of this research project to be 
a panacea for dealing with disciplinary problems, it is one of the most systematic 
approaches to date. Accordingly, I would like to characterize for you the nature 
of the research and some of its findings. 

At the time of inception of this research in 1952, three major questions were 
formulated upon which research efforts would be focused. These questions are: 

1. Can the potential military delinquent be identified at the recruit screening 
level for exclusion from the service, special handling, or other appropriate ad- 
ministrative procedures? 

2. Given the men who have demonstrated their delinquency problems in the 
military, which among them can be identified as salvable for future successful 
service? 

3. What types of treatment and handling during confinement will be most 
effective in modifying nonconformist behavior so that men restored can suc- 
cessfully carry out their military responsibilities? 
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In connection with this work a theory was developed which might be char. 
acterized as a descriptive statement of how people develop social maturity, 
It proposes that in interpersonal relationships, in relationships to organizations, 
and in relationships to social situations of structured or informal nature there 
is a natural sequence of ways of perceiving and reacting to what is happening, 
With this progression or sequential pattern in mind, a person’s traits of inter. 
personal and social behavior during any period of time may be characterizeq 
as being clustered about seven levels of integration, from least mature to most 
mature. 

It is suggested that individuals functioning in the manner of each of these 
levels of integration not only have characteristic types of perceptions and of 
reactions to integrate into their developing personality, but also have character. 
istic problems to be dealt with in progressing to each successive and more com- 
plex stage of social adjustment. 

Integration level or I-level 1 characterizes a person as one who chronologically 
having reached adulthood still does not differentiate well between himself anq 
the world about him, nor does he grasp basic principles of how it functions, 
This individual may be so exceedingly immature that he cannot care for him. 
self adequately, frequently being institutionalized so that others can care for 
him. He is not likely to desire nor be accepted for military service. 

At I-level 2 an individual is still so childishly immature as to perceive and 
deal with the world about him as if everything in it could be dichotomized. He 
tends to see the world as if it were made up of people and situations which are 
either giving him what he wants or denying him what he wants. He does not 
discriminate anything about people except that they are for him, or if not for 
him, they, must necessarily, be against him. He has little timebinding ability, 
can’t wait, “wants what he wants when he wants it.” Since he essentially lives for 
the moment at hand, ignoring the future, he usually has markedly limited asper- 
ations. As long as he is getting what he wants he may be happy and do what 
is requested or demanded of him, but when in any way frustrated he is likely 
to deal with these feelings in just a few possible ways. Usually, he flies into 
a rage and wants to settle things by fighting, or he tries to leave the scene in 
order to escape both the situation and the feelings that are beginning to build 
up within him. 

By the time we reach I-level 3 we recognize that one way of getting along is 
to learn and to use rules someone else has set up for governing relationships 
between people and for handling situations. If an individual with this orienta- 
tion can just learn the rules well enough and when and how to use them he 
feels he should obtain all the things he wants from life. He soon finds, how- 
ever, that he can use the rules as they are or he can make them work for him. 
Depending on his primary mode of using rules he may become a conformist or 
a “con artist” type. Seeing the world in such an oversimplified manner, he has 
little grasp of his own real responsibility for the outcome of situations and 
does not want to change himself. When things go wrong or he does not get 
what he wants, he tends to blame the rules or someone else for the way they 
use them. 

By the time we reach I-level 4 we find an individual who is more complex, 
with prominent features being a tendency to try and be like or “identify” with 
those seen as more effective or more powerful than himself. There is also 
the development of internal standards, often expressed as “conscience.” Con- 
cern about internal standards results in development of internal tension and 
its various manifestations, such as anxiety, tension headaches, ulcer symptoms, 
etc. Also, there is concern about one’s values and behavior which results in 
feelings of inadequacy whenever there is failure to measure up to an ideal. 
Such feelings may be expressed as dejection and discouragement or covered 
up with bravado, brashness, and efforts to convince oneself and others that 
this inadequacy does not really exist. 

By the time an individual has reached I-level 5 he has not only integrated 
the experiences of the lower levels, but he recognizes that being like just one 
other person is impossible to achieve, and inadequate to satisfy his desires and 
needs. He therefore acts in different patterns in different situations, learning 
to play various roles, on one occasion being a leader, and another being an 
effective follower. He develops flexibility in dealing with others, while main- 
taining his own basic personality stability and some continuity of feeling about 
himself and his values. He is getting comfortable and able to behave appropri- 
ately in mixed company as well as out with the boys. He can establish and 
earry out fairly long range and complex plans in a realistic and effective 
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manner. Insight or increasing awareness of how his feelings affect his be- 
pavior is sufficiently understood to be useful to him and capable of application 
toward his own greater effectiveness. 

This is the highest I-level found in testing confined personnel and therefore 
the highest studies intensively to date. This theory is described in more detail 
jn an article entitled “The Development of Interpersonal Maturity : Applications 
to Delinquency” by Sullivan, Grant, and Grant, published in the November 
1957 issue of “Psychiatry.” I-levels 6 and 7 are described in the published 
article, but since such individuals possess an exceptional degree of self-under- 
standing and adaptability toward others they are seldom found in confinement. 

With this I-level theory or social maturity concept in mind as a frame of 
reference, various short statements were selected to be used as items in test 
construction. Using these items, and also using items from already existing 
test devices such as the Minnesota multiphasic personality inventory and the 
California personality inventory, various tests and test subscales were devised 
and programs of investigation carried out in an effort to apply these materials 
in the prediction of behavior of military personnel, especially delinquent 
behavior. 

First a delinquency scale entitled “An Inventory of Personal Opinions” was 
worked out in hopes of determining at recruit level an individual’s propensity 
for delinquent behavior by evaluating his attitudes toward various persons, 
situations, and principles considered to be significant in motivating or controlling 
overall behavior. This test is a “true-false” type, scored on a single IBM 
mark sense answer sheet for rapid grading with a scoring key. Although no 
better than other techniques being developed, this test, generally referred to 
now as the delinquency scale or test, has demonstrated ability to discriminate 
confined from nonconfined groups. 

The delinquency test plus other test scales were combined into a single 
screening instrument for use in evaluating retrainees upon arrival at Camp 
Elliott. Included in this screening battery is a scale which indicates a man’s 
restoration success probabilities. There are I-level scales for I-2 through I-5. 
One scale is intended to measure whether a man is likely to attempt to escape 
confinement. One scale attempts to predict the likelihood of a man being a 
problem from committing offenses within the command and another scale is 
intended to measure those qualities which are likely to result in men achieving 
honor company status. There is also a validity scale intended to reveal the 
man’s test-taking attitude, whether he is trying to alter the test results by 
faking either good or bad. Once developed within the research program, a 
summary of available data was provided to the initial classification and 
assignment board at the end of the orientation phase of each man’s retraining 
program. Information was also reported to provide additional factors and 
guides for clemency hearings. 

With the delinquency scale and the restoration success scale to provide 
information toward the first two of the initial questions; namely, can the 
potential military delinquent be identified at recruit screening level and which 
of the confined men can be identified as salvable for future successful service? 
The study of the third question as to what types of treatment and handling 
during confinement are most effective in modifying nonconformist behavior 
was undertaken. 

Observation and evaluation of a controlled series of companies was considered 
necessary to develop such data. A research design was drawn up in which 
all possible factors were held stable so that certain specific variables could be 
studied. Using this design a series of 18 living group companies were processed. 
The following variables were studied : 

(a) Maturity level of the individual subject. 

(b) Maturity level characteristics of the companies. 

(ec) Maturity level characteristics and predicted effectiveness of supervisor 
teams. 

(d) Continuity of relationship of each company with its supervisors. 

All of the supervisory team members and company members for this project 
were volunteers. Each supervisor team was made up of three enlisted marines. 
Each company was made up of 20 retrainees. 

One-third of the companies were selected as more mature, that is I-levels 
4 and 5; one-third less mature, I-levels 2 and 3; and one-third of the companies 
were mixed, I-levels 2, 3, 4, and 5 all being represented. The six more mature 
companies were handled as follows: One company under each supervisory 
team for 9 weeks, the other three companies rotated so as to have 3 weeks 
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under each supervisory team. The first of these started with team A ang 
finished with team ©, the next started with team B and had team A last. The 
third company had team C, initially, and finished up with team B, thus com. 
pleting the pattern. The less mature and the mixed types of companies were 
all processed in accordance with this same pattern. 

The nine marine supervisors were selected from volunteers for the project 
and assigned to three-man teams in aceordance with their own maturity 
characteristics. Team effectiveness was then predicted from these maturity 
characteristics possessed by the supervisors. 

The team predicted most effective was considered most mature of the three, 
In describing their manner of handling companies their approach was seen as 
one of carrying out military responsibilities but exercising them in a reasonably 
democratic, consistent, and firm manner. Their interpersonal involvements 
with individual members of their companies were primarily the result of requests 
of the individual company members to discuss problems. 

The team predicted second best was judged not quite as mature. They tended 
to maintain a quite permissive attitude and tried to be more flexible, seldom 
writing a disciplinary report if they could get by any other way. They tended 
to actively encourage interpersonal relationships and sought out counseling 
opportunities with company members. 

The third team was considered least mature as a group. They approached 
their companies in a less flexible but more authoritarian, impersonal, and 
punitive manner than the other teams. There tended to be little involvement 
with retrainees as individuals. 

Some of the more significant conclusions from this living group study were 
reported in an article entitled “A Group Dynamics Approach to the Treatment 
of Nonconformists in the Navy,” by J. D. Grant and M. Q. Grant published in 
the “Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science,’ volume 
332 of March 1959. as follows: 

“(1) The high maturity subjects did significantly better on restoration to 
duty than the low maturity subjects. 

“(2) The restoration success rate was not affected by the maturity charac. 
teristics of the group; that is, high or low maturity subjects did as well follow- 
ing mixed maturity group experience as they did following experience in groups 
composed of only low or only high maturity subjects. 

“(3) Totaling results for all subjects over all conditions, the duration of 
the supervisor group relationship did not affect the success rate. 

“(4) Again, totaling overall experimental conditions no significant differences 
were found which can be attributed to predicted supervisory effectiveness. 

“(5) However, the interaction between the predicted supervisory effective- 
ness and the maturity of the subject significantly affected restoration success, 
The relationship between the subject’s maturity and restoration success varied 
markedly and consistently with the amount of exposure to the supervisory 
teams in order of predicted effectiveness.” 

The more mature and less mature subjects had essentially the same restoration 
success when handled by the supervisory team predicted least effective, but 
when handled by the team predicted most effective the more mature subjects 
did significantly better than the less mature subjects. Thus we see the maturity 
classification system cen have limitations if the type of supervision is unknown. 
The usefulness of the maturity classification system, however, is maximized 
when an effectiveness of supervision classification system is used in conjunction 
with it. 

In view of the complexity and the scope of this research, a review of the 
project has been made by a group of five consultants to the Surgeon General 
of the Navy, all of whom are nationally known civilian psychiatrists or clinical 
psychologists. This review was requested to aid the Navy Medical Department 
in reaching a decision as to the direction of future research efforts in this area 
and as to the applicability of the techniques developed at Cainp Wiliott for 
immediate operational use in the naval service. The consultant group con- 
sidered this project to be one of the most intensive systematic studies that has 
been undertaken to date in the use of paper and pencil and interview techniques 
in the evaluation of offense prone individuals. However, because of certain 
theoretical and technical difficulties uncovered in the research to date, the 
consultants recommended that research based on I-level theory not be pursued 
further by the Navy. One of the most important defects noted in the D-scale 
is that too many good men would be sacrificed in the attempt to eliminate all 
potential offenders. 
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I would like to emphasize at this point that the Navy does not: consider this 
research effort to be in vain. Perhaps the most significant contribution of the 
Camp Elliott research is its confirmation of the hypothesis that delinquency is 
a multidimensional problem. No single measure or factor alone has sufficient 
predictive value, To be effective, methods of evaluating the offender and of- 
fense—proneness must aim ata number of complex variables. Prediction and 
control of military offenders will continue to improve as more of these variables 
are uncovered and techniques developed to measure then statistically. e 

Closest to home, the county of San Diego Department.of Honor Camps initi- 
ated a revised program of screening, treatment, and research in October 1958 
with the cooperation and support of the Research Unit, U.S. Navy Retraining 
Command at Camp Elliott. On the basis of test material made available, they 
are currently using the “Inventory of Personal Opinions” and I-level scales in 
their classification program and applying it to help determine an inmate’s 
custody status, returning the more upset and immature inmates to jail or to the 
medium custody unit. These test data are also used in the camp placement pro- 
gram along with length of sentence and other information to decide to which of 
the honor camps the inmates will be assigned. Their treatment program is then 
carried out with the tye of treatment, the staff assignments, and use of facili- 
ties planned in accordance with the social maturity theory concepts, The nature 
of the program at each camp is worked out according to which men are likely 
to be most responsive in contrast to those who are considered only custody 
prospects. They have set this program up on a research basis and inmates 
are retested shortly before their release dates. Data are being collected and 
a comparative study will be made to determine the effectiveness of the program, 
including what changes may have occurred in the inmate's self-perception. 

The I-levels theory concepts and testing materials are being used directly and 
indirectly in several phases of the State of California Corrections Department 
research program. For example, this Cepartment has developed a “Guide to 
Rating I-levels From Cumulative Case Summaries.” They are also using I-level 
screening in their intensive treatment program at the California Institution for 
Men at Chino. As a direct followup of the conclusions reported in the Annals 
of the American Acadamy of Political and Social Science article, they are 
carrying out a study of the State’s probation program effectiveness. The essence 
of this special intensive probation unit study is an effort to determine the impli- 
cations of assigning certain types of parolees to certain types of parole officers. 
They are also using these materials in screening of personnel for the program 
and in evaluating the program of group therapy being carried on at the California 
Medical Facility at Vacaville. 

Another use of these materials worthy of note was their application in a 
study carried on at the Louisiana State Department of Institutions. The screen- 
ing effectiveness of the delinquency scale or “Inventory of Personal Opinions” 
was tested on samples of delinquent and nondelinquent boys ages 14 to 18 years. 
The discriminating ability of this scale between the attitudes of confined and 
nonconfined personnel was found to be almost identical in this situation with 
the findings at Camp Elliott. 

I would also like to bring to your attention that the Air Force Personnel 
Laboratory at Lackland Air Force Base has been using a battery of Camp Elliott 
test scales aS a part of their program effort to predict unsuitable airmen. 
Earlier studies on a group of Air National Guardsmen entering a 9-week basic 
training program were sufficiently encouraging to warrant further trial as an 
aid to screening airmen at this activity during basic training. 

Whenever considering this project, the potential usefulness of its results, and 
the possible ways these results may eventually be applied, it is well to bear in 
mind that it was conceived as a dynamic concept. The tests were devised and 
intended to give information about one primary area of function of young adult 
males in the common situation of being in the military service. Further, it is 
pertinent that the tests are instruments which will require constant reevaluation 
to maintain maximum effectiveness because they are based on interpretations 
of a sample of an individual’s social attitudes. 

Social attitudes may be fairly clearly definable and interpretable, but they do 
change over extended periods of time. These changes are influenced by factors 
such as peacetime passivity, wartime aggressiveness, and “police action” am- 
bivalence that might at any given time result from our Nation’s status or mode 
of international interaction. 
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APPENDIx A. SociaL MATURITY DEVELOPMENT WITHIN AN INDIVIDUAL 


(By Lowell K. Cunningham, commander, Medical Corps, U.S. Navy) 


SOCIAL MATURITY DEVELOPMENT WITHIN AN INDIVIDUAL 


. sgtentaee INTERPERSONAL 
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An inverted cone has been selected to schematically represent the social matur- 
ing process of an individual. It is intended to help visualize the gradual transi- 
tion, the increasing complexity, the broadening and the depth and well-rounded 
nature of “normal” progression of personality development. It illustrates 
several of the important constructs of this developmental theory. It depicts each 
level resting or depending upon the preceding lower or less mature level. The 
gradual and continuous broadening nature of the process can be seen. The 
desirability of balance or well-rounded development is implied if there is to be 
stability and functioning social effectiveness. 

The levels labeled “More Mature” and “Less Mature” refer only to the makeup 
of companies in the living group study. Although all seven levels are described 
in the basic theory, the indicated levels (from 2 through 5) are the ones that 
have been most intensively studied and worked with to the present time. 
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The vector lines represent a few of the areas of personality development in the 
continuum of the social maturing process. They need not necessarily be thought 
of as straight line functions, for with the increasing complexity of maturing, 
many areas of development might be thought of not only as broadening, but 
also, possibly, as branching or splitting. The development of a personality area 
along any vector might be in a pattern similar to the following examples: 


TIME BINDING ABILITY 


From the phase of failing to perceive the nature of time we become aware of 
it, but have exceedingly limited ways of handling it or dealing with it. This 
individual, being unable to conceptualize anything beyond the present moment, 
experiences extreme frustration if he does not get “what he wants, when he 
wants it.” Then, as he perceives that there are rules that apply in the function 
of time in his life experiences, he may learn to become comfortable waiting for 
what has ben promised until tomorrow or able to tolerate the thought that he 
will have liberty next weekend since he had the duty on the last one. 

Having incorporated and adjusted this pattern in his make-up he gradually 
becomes able to look forward to a leave or Christmas or some other event some 
months hence. As he continues to develop his time binding ability he adds to 
his conceptualization not only that he is looking forward to things further and 
further in the future, but he adds the considerations of what he must do to 
achieve or be able to expect to have these things when the time comes. He not 
only thinks it would be nice to be a doctor like Dad and have his status and 
income when he is old enough, but he recognizes and realistically plans the 
steps and preparations. He plans proper premedical training and an adequate 
medical school program so that he might merit and be able to achieve this goal, 
yet several years away. He also learns to plan for more than just himself in 
the future, developing plans for a family and a home. His development may 
progress not only to longer range plans, such as plans for meaningful and 
satisfactory retirement, but also may include more complex planning such as 
logistic or policy planning for larger social units. These might be military or- 
ganizations or industrial corporations or community development. The in- 
dividual who can make appropriate and effective plans of complex and long 
range nature for himself, his family, his local community, his organization, and 
even further, for his Nation in its relation to posterity and involvement in 
worldwide trends is most remarkable. Appropriately grasping and meaningfully 
conceptualizing the complex temporal relationships and social involvements is 
to reach an extreme and rare level of social maturity as regards time binding 
ability. 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


At one end of the continuum is the individual who does not even perceive in 
any useful manner the obvious factors, traits and characteristics that would 
enable him to discriminate self and non-self differences. With recognition of 
these differences, i.e., that there are people and there are objects “out there” 
that are not simply extensions of himself, the simplest way of seeing them and 
trying to get some meaningful organization is to dichotomize everything or 
everyone into suppliers or withholders. A person operating with such an in- 
adequate frame of reference must see everyone not definitely for him (as 
manifest by their giving him everything he wants) as necessarily against him 
(denying or even trying to take away that which he wants). He reaches 
the next level of social maturing as he perceives that there are rules by which 
people relate to one another in various situations (social, work, military, etc.) 
and that through use of rules he may achieve greater satisfaction and more 
meaningful relationships. As he continues the social maturing process he per- 
ceives that in addition to any set of rules, much of his own and other people’s 
behavior is affected and influenced by something more than rules, that feelings 
also have much to do with the nature and the outcome of interpersonal situations. 
He then learns that there are different roles he can play and that they are 
considered appropriate in different social situations. Gradually, he comes 
to understand more about how his feelings affect, and at times, determine his 
modes of social behavior. As he understands himself better, he also recognizes 
how similar dynamics alter other people’s behavior. As he learns more roles 
of social interaction, he becomes more adept and more able to tolerate more com- 
plex social involvments, enlarging his circle of friends, becoming an effective 
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member of clubs, teams, and other groups and including members of the opposite 
sex in meaningful relationships. Ultimately the individual integrates his gejg- 
understanding and through experiences uses his insights effectively in dealing 
with all types of others in many kinds and types of social situations, becoming 
able to deal with them effectively and without discomfort or distress to himself. 


COMMERCIAL SENSE 


Once learning of the existence and basic uses of money the individual pro- 
gresses through stages from the one where he would take the nickel instead of 
the dime when they were offered because it is the larger coin, he learns more 
of the usage of money through making simple purchases. Then he learns to 
work so that he might obtain money from others to make still larger purchases. 
Eventually, he learns to save and other ways of obtaining bigger and more ex. 
pensive items, such as a car or house, through the use of credit and installment 
buying. As his life becomes more complex, he learns more intricate procedures 
of commercial involvements of social significance, such as life insurance and 
investment programs. Ultimately, corporation and other big business practices, 
including international trade functions, will be achieved by extremely mature 
individuals. 

There are many more areas of personality development that might be similarly 
characterized as to their social significance and interpreted as to their social 
implications. The above description is only one illustration of the nature and 
implications of this diagramatic model. 

If the characteristic traits, along the various vectors, were represented as 
solid lines, it would be possible to obtain a profile and perceive by visual inspee- 
tion where an individual’s traits tend to cluster. Although most of us experience 
fairly typical, quite varied or well-rounded exposure to life situations in our 
development, it is also conceivable that some few persons will have led lives so 
sheltered or so directed along certain of these developmental lines that they 
would be impossible to classify or characterize as to specific integration level, 

For example, a male who loses his father early in life and is reared in an 
all female household (grandmother, mother and sister) could hardly be expected 
to be able to manage social relationships with others of his own sex as easily 
as the one with brothers and a father in the family constellation. The indi- 
vidual who was always given everything he wanted, but never allowed to 
handle or earn his own money could hardly be expected to adjust socially if 
suddenly cut off from family financial support. He might understand, and be 
able to carry out, interpersonal relaionships with members of both sexes, but 
unable to understand their attitudes toward money or be unable to earn his 
own income. If he accomplished the problem of acquiring an income, he would 
not likely use his money effectively. Such deviations from developmental pat- 
terns considerec characteristic or usual for our culture might potentially result 
in marked immaturity in certain limited social areas but not preclude extended 
movement and development along others. Descriptively then, such a person 
would not fall in any characteristic integration level grouping, as most of our 
population will tend to do. 

This schematic representation is intended to help visualize what a truly well 
rounded and complex sort of person one must be to achieve a sound and mature 
adjustment in our complicated modern society. 


Chairman Hennines. The next witness which we have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing from is the Reverend Ralph D. Bonacker, who is 
director of the Episcopal Community Service here in San Diego. Dr. 
Bonacker, will you be good enough to come forward, sir. 

Reverend Bonacker. May I stay right here? 

Chairman Hennrnos. Would you like to stand? Doctor, we would 
be very happy to have you suit your own convenience about it. 

Reverend Bonacker. This suits me better. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. That is fine. May I say a few words by way 
of introduction. The Reverend Dr. Bonacker has been director of the 
Episcopal Community Service of San Diego since 1954. In addition 
to his church posts, Dr. Bonacker has served as chaplain of the state 
training school for boys in Warwick, N.Y., and of the Norton In- 
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firmary at Louisville, Ky., and as senior chaplain, Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City. 

He is a graduate of Park College—I think I have heard of that. 

Reverend Bonackxer. Your state. St. Louis is my home, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. I was born and raised there. 

Yale University Divinity School, and also studied at the General 
Theological Seminary, the University of Chicago, the Institute for 
Psychoanalysis in Chicago, and the Council for Clinical Training of 
Theological Students. The Reverend Dr. Bonacker is an accredited 
superior of the council, 

We welcome you here today, Doctor, and we are honored at your 
presence. v 

Reverend Bonacker. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. We would like to have you proceed in any 
manner that is suitable to you, sir. 


STATEMENT BY REV. RALPH D. BONACKER, DIRECTOR, EPISCOPAL 
COMMUNITY SERVICE, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Reverend Bonacker. I should like to begin this statement by assert- 
ing that it is dismaying to think that the time and effort of this sub- 
committee of the U.S. Senate might be dissipated in concern about 
such problems as narcotics and the threat ot the neighbormg com- 
munity of Tijuana. 

Chairman Henninaos. I might say to you, Dr. Bonacker, we have 
been holding hearings on a variety of subjects. We are invited here 
to hold hearings especially upon this subject. 1 want to assure you, 
sir, that our interest ranges very wide in this field. 

Reverend BonackeEr. Well, I am sure that that is true. 

Chairman Hennines. We have held hearings just before 1 went 
to Russia this fall on a study mission. We held hearings in Chicago 
on the juvenile court problem, New York City on the youth gangs, 
Boston on community hearings, Philadelphia on gangs and especially 
the juvenile court and the court and probation services. So we would 
be very giad to have you touch upon anything you care to touch. 

Reverend Bonackrr. That is what I intend to do, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. Thank you. 

Reverend Bonacker. I am among those who has frequently been an 
admirer of the chairman of this committee and of the causes for 
which he has stood and fought. Consequently, I have difficulty ac- 
cepting as accurate an indirect quotation in yesterday’s Evening 
Tribune attributing to him the opinion that narcotics and juvenile 
border crossings are the most serious juvenile problems facing San 
Diego. These may be problems—— 

Chairman Hennines. No, I might say right there, Dr. Bonacker, 
it may be a paraphrase of something I said, but we were asked to 
come out here by the Attorney General and the California delega- 
tion in the U.S. House of Representatives to go into the narcotics 
question. I would not undertake to say that in any community one 
problem is necessarily more serious than another. I may have said, 
and I would say again, that certain problems have been brought into 
focus and to public attention more than others, but 
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Reverend Bonacker. This is quite a different statement, and I am 
happy to have you correct the error of the newspaper. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, you do agree with my last statement, 
Dr. Bonacker ? 

Reverend Bonacker. It is a problem upon which a lot of attention 
has been focused. 

Chairman Hennines. That would be my qualification, and that 
would be my statement as to any community in the country. 
Reverend Bonacker. Right. 

Chairman Henninoes. Thank you, sir. I appreciate your draw- 
ing that to my attention, and I appreciate your generous words 
about me. 

Reverend Bonacker. These may be problems of unique importance 
to San Diego as compared with nonborder cities, but certainly they 
are not the most serious juvenile problems of our city. 

The seriousness of the error of focusing our concern on such prob- 
lems as these is that it is so superficial and so misleading. It leads 
us to become absorbed in a concern for symptom, and it leads us 
away from a concern for people. 

The only serious juvenile problems facing San Diego or any other 
city are the young people themselves who have been denied their 
birthright of physical, mental, and moral help. 

Young people who are hooked on narcotics, who find satisfaction 
in cheap sensuality, or who habitually engage in antisocial behavior 
have been denied those relationships in life and that kind of training 
by adults which makes for moral and spiritual health. 

Perhaps our problem is created by the simple fact that it is so easy 
to hate sin but so difficult to love the sinner. Most of us follow the 
line of least resistance. 

Wide is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many 
they be which go in thereat. But straight is the gate and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. 

I hope this committee and the people of San Diego will not let 
themselves be led down the primrose path and through the wide gate 
that will so quickly destroy our usefulness. Rather I hope and, 
indeed, knowing its leadership, I believe it will enter in by the narrow 
way which will lead to a useful life for the committee and, God 
grant it, a more abundant life for great numbers of young Americans. 
I have known a great many juveniles who have been in trouble, 
frequently called delinquents. I have worked intensively with a few 
of them. I have learned that there is a reason for everything. 
Chairman Hennrines. I am glad to hear you say “young people 
in trouble.” I have always—at the outset of the work of this commit- 
tee I have used that phrase consistently. The word “delinquency”— 
I think has lost much of its meaning. It is so general it indicates—it 
brands, in a sense, young people. But, for lack of a better all- 
inclusive term to be understood by the public, it has been used for 
that reason, I might say, Dr. Bonacker. 

Reverend Bonacker. The term appeals, I think, to something I ob- 
served before, the readiness with which we hate sin. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Yes. 

Reverend Bonacker. And I think sinners, too. 

Behind every juvenile addict, rapist, murderer, or thief is a history 
of deprivation. It is true that parents are chiefly responsible for the 
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moral and spiritual nurture of children, and they must bear much of 
the blame for juvenile delinquency. But somehow fixing the blame 
is another of those easy things to do. How easy it is to repent of 
other people’s sins—and it does not produce much good. : 

I have difficulty avoiding the feeling that when parents fail, society 
has some responsibility to observe the failure, to supply the lack of 
parental care and training, and to prevent the harvest of physical, 
mental and moral disease. And when society fails in this preventive 
work, it must stop hating the moral illness. It must start loving the 
sick sinner and provide curative therapies for his recovery and 
redemption. 

We cannot avoid the conclusion that this will be a costly task. To 
be a good parent takes time and effort. To provide substitutes for 
parents will also take time and money. 

In a column parallel to and adjacent to the one in yesterday’s 
paper which quoted Senator Hennings, I read this headline: “Forty 
One Billion Set for 1961 Defense”. 

While no sane person expects the Federal Government to spend 
this kind of money for the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, I wonder if we do not have a right to expect it or some 
other segment of the community to spend some amount which indi- 
cates that we have a real concern for our neglected and deprived 
children, who will be a serious expense anyway in the protective 
services of police and custody which they will require. 

Chairman Hrennines. Dr. Bonacker, might it not also be observed, 
I think I mentioned the defense budget request yesterday, and I see 
it was approved by the President, in this morning’s paper. I have 
always voted for foreign aid. I voted for defense, always. What- 
ever they say they need, I am not in any position to dispute it. But 
from just the cold objective point of view, Dr. Bonacker, isn’t it true 
that saving and helping and restoring to the lives as useful citizens 
of our young people who have moved away somehow or other for 
various reasons, isn’t that an important thing, not only morally and 
spiritually to strengthen our society, but even militarily? If trouble 
should come, God forbid that it does, but if trouble should come these 
young men will be of great service to their country. 

Reverend Bonacker. I think the statement by the Navy a minute 
ago has already demonstrated that. 

‘Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Reverend Bonackxer. If we can afford 41 billion for defense, surely 
we can afford a few million for our kids. 

I would suggest the following elements as important in an adequate 
program of delinquency prevention and treatment. 

1. More trained professional specialists for work in this area. In 
some professions this might require a subsidy of students and of 
training program. In the training of the clergy, the area in which 
I am best acquainted, there are programs offered which provide spe- 
cialized experience and training in the ministry to disturbed persons. 
Unfortunately, most theological students cannot afford to take the 
extra time which such training requires, and the training agencies do 
not have the funds adequately to propagate their work and attract 
the numbers of students who could benefit from such training. I have 
no doubt that similar problems exist in other professional fields. 
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Something must be done to train more persons for skilled participa- 
tion in adequate community programs for its trouble and trouble- 
some children and youths. 

9. After training these people, we must put them to work in the 
field. Most, if not all of our communities need more and better 
agencies and programs. In San Diego there isa real lack of services 
for youth, especially in the areas where these services are most needed, 
Many existing agencies would like to move into some of these gaps, 
but cannot do so, mostly for lack of funds. But even if we had the 
funds, I wonder where we would find the needed trained personnel 
at the present time. 

3. We need greater coordination of services and a renewed effort at 
applying the teamwork concept to our efforts in this field. One of the 
happiest and most constructive experiences of my ministry came 
during a 2-year period when I was Protestant chaplain at the New 
York State Training School for Boys at Warwick, N.Y. 

The most satisfying aspect of this experience came out of the institu- 
tion’s application of the teamwork principle. Al] departments were 
constantly engaged in cooperative activities and conversations, Con- 
ferences were held biweekly, in which al] department heads shared 
information and insight as they planned together a program of treat- 
ment for each boy. Diagnostic or classification conferences were 
held weekly, as were review conferences. 

It is my firm conviction that some comparable attempt to bring 
cooperation and coordination of effort among all the resources of the 
community, particularly in limited geographical neighborhoods 
Chairman Hennines. Dr. Bonaker, may I interrupt you just a 
moment to ask your indulgence? 

Reverend Bonacker. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. The matter upon which you suggested you 
and I parted company, and in which I said I had — been mis- 
understood or misquoted, has been handed to me by counsel, which 
was in my opening statement yesterday. So it is a matter of record. 
It is what I read, and has been recorded, and it is as follows—It 
isn’t a matter of guesswork. I thought I knew I hadn’t said any- 
thing like that, but we sometimes—— 

Reverend Bonacker. I was quite confident myself. 

Chairman Henninos. But we said this: 





From information already obtained by our staff and through testimony heard 
in Los Angeles, it appears that narcotics and control of the border and the 
exposure of young servicemen to vice conditions in Mexico are among some 
of the more serious juvenile problems facing this community. 

Here it is, sir, in type. 

Reverend Bonackxer. We are not unaccustomed to such errors. 
Chairman Henninos. I am very glad you called that to my atten- 
tion, because that would have indicated a grievous amount of stupidity 
on my part, and would certainly disqualify me, if not for membership, 
at least chairmanship in this committee. 

Reverend Bonacker. My faith in you is refound, Senator. 
Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, sir. 

Reverend Bonacker. When families, schools, churches, private 
agencies, and public agencies join hands and work together, I am 
convinced that a new and better community will emerge, producing 
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better citizens and providing richer satisfactions for the professional 
rsons involved. 

I have read with great interest about the experiments along this 
line which are being carried on in New York City, and which have 
been reported in the Youth Board News. I hope that we can soon 
embark on a similar venture in San Diego, even if only on an 
experimental basis in one limited neighborhood and that suflicient 
funds will be provided so that the best of professional people may 
be involved in the task. 

Finally, my, thanks to this Senate subcommittee for taking time 
to hear about our concerns in San Diego, and for giving me time 
to speak my own great concern for troubled young people—and my 
hope that our focus will always be on them, and not simply on the 
symptoms which they so distressingly use to let us know they are 
in trouble. 

If you enjoy Charles M. Schulz’ comic strip, “Peanuts”, you may 
recall that recently Linus’ friendly critic, Violet, was ridiculing his 
ambition to be a doctor. 

“You could never be a doctor!” she says. “You know why? Be- 
cause you don’t love mankind, that’s why.” 

To which Linus shouts back, “I love mankind—it’s people I can’t 
stand.” 

I am afraid if you and I are going to be effective, we’re going to 
have to love people as well as mankind, even when the people are 
juvenile delinquents. [Applause. ] 

Chairman Hennines. Dr. Bonacker, your testimony has indeed 
been an inspiration to us, your sincerity, your work. I know that 
you are one of those who feel, Doctor, that people have to take their 
coats off and work at this thing. 

I have been with this Big Brother organization for 30 years, 
working as a Big Brother with boys assigned to me, after I—during 
the period I was a prosecutor in the criminal courts. I am now 
national director of it. I have a great interest in it. We scratch 
the surface, and many other organizations scratch the surface. We 
are all working one way or another. 

To have you here today and to have the benefit of your splendid 
statement, your observations—it is sort of a case sometimes, as I 
think I said a little bit before, when you look across the table at a 
man or boy in trouble and you have to recommend a sentence, there 
but for the grace of God, am I. 

Reverend Bonacker. You remind me, sir, of a story I heard from 
one of my seminary professors many years ago, about the boy who 
came running to the schoolteacher and said, “Here, hold my glass 
eye, there is a fight going on outside.” 

There are a number of fights going on, and we all better be involved 
in them. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, thank you very much, Dr. Bonacker. 
We are most grateful to you, sir, for coming to us today, and for 
your fine statement and your splendid testimony. 

We are now to have the pleasure and opportunity of hearing 
from the Reverend Mr. Bert A. Anderson, who is chaplain of the 
juvenile institutions for Episcopal Community Service of San Diego. 
Will the Reverend Mr. Anderson please come forward ? 
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Good afternoon, sir. We welcome you to these hearings and appre- 
ciate very much your willingness to come and give us the benefit 
of your experience and observations. Of course, you may proceed 
sir, in any manner that is convenient and pleasing to you. If you 
oe to stand, as Dr. Bonacker, we, of course, are glad to have you 

0 so. 


STATEMENT BY REV. BERT A. ANDERSON, EPISCOPAL COMMUNITY 
SERVICE OF SAN DIEGO 


Reverend Anperson. Thank you, sir, very much. My statement 
is short, and I think I can stand as well as sit. 

Father Bonacker talked about the need in our community and 
all communities to join hands. I want to look at the problem from 
a slightly different way and point out, by using a local example, 
that we not only need to join hands, we need to break up the fight 
first which seems to be going on between agencies and people with 
different viewpoints in our community. 

I think if we look at history we will find from time immemorial 
the people who have had a voice in any community, including this 
community, are ever ready to deplore the vices and immorality, the 
crime and delinquency. In this time of quick communication, we 
are aware that there is a great outcry from everyone who has any 
kind of say or voice against the evils which exist in our culture, 
It is a problem which is preached about in the lowliest church, and 
which the secular community has organized itself to combat. 

It is my impression that all who speak out indignantly against 
this kind of social disintegration believe themselves to be supportin 
every effort made toward the creation of a better community an 
the elimination of social evils. 

Our contribution to this hearing is to suggest that this is not 
necessarily so. 

I would suggest that there are attitudes at all levels of organized 
society which, in effect, give support to and maintain the social 
problems with which we all here are so concerned. It is not difficult 
to see, and it has long been recognized, that it is economically im- 
portant for some people to support substandard housing. It is not, 
however, so easy to recognize destructive attitudes when they appear 
in the framework of respectability, and when they are expressed by 
those in our community who have power and influence and hold 
responsible positions. 

Chairman Hennines. We have known some very fine people who 
derive substantial income from tenements and slums. They go to 
church very regularly, some of them; don’t they ? 

Reverend Anverson. Yes, sir; they certainly do. 

Chairman Hennines. And contribute very generously. But they 
still get their income from the slums, don’t they? People live in 
squalor and misery, and they won’t do anything about it; no repairs. 
People have no other place to go and no money to get there or pay the 
rent. I happen to know a few of them. 

Reverend ANperson. We have one next door. 

Chairman Henninos. I mean I happen to know some of the rich 
— and I know where their money comes from. I don’t mean 
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Reverend Anverson. To give some support to this hypothesis, I 
think it is necessary to present at least one concrete example out of 
the many, many which could be cited in this city alone. _ 

At a public eee a member of the board of education of the 

ublic schools in San Diego spent quite a few minutes discussing the 
treatment which our community metes out to law violators, having 
particularly juveniles in mind. He stated he thought that the idea 
of rehabilitation was important, but he hastened to put this in second 
place, and went on to say that he thought the most important idea 
was to protect the rest of the community from the law violators. 

He did not seem to care what happened to the violator, as long as 
he was removed and isolated away from the community. 

I submit that this attitude sounds reasonable, and certainly it is 
an idea which we would not dare ignore in the treatment of people 
who may be a danger to the well being and property of others, but 
I would like to point out two things. 

First, this attitude is essentially that which society has had toward 
people prone to law violations since the Middle Ages. Since we now 
believe it to be too barbaric to mutilate or execute people for minor 
offenses, and thereby protect the community from them, we can see 
that it is an attitude which, when put into practice, simply does not 
work. 

I would note here we have more now than we ever had before. 

Second, it is a destructive attitude, when taken by itself, because it 
has the effect in actual practice of maintaining delinquency and crime 
because we identify the person as a criminal, and keep him that way. 

Shortly before I heard this statement—after I heard this statement, 
the attitude was made a basis for policy in dealing with a problem 
which was presented to the school board of the city. A boy about 16 
years old, during the summer vacation, had been arrested and placed 
in juvenile hall on an assault charge. After he had spent some time 
in juvenile hall and his case was thoroughly investigated, as is the 
usual custom, by a probation officer, he was brought before the juve- 
nile court. And because the court thought that he did not warrant 
further confinement, he was released by the court and sent back to 
the community. 

During the boy’s stay at juvenile hall, the public schools resumed 
their session and when he was released he went to his school and 
applied for admission. He was refused admission by the public 
school, and his case was referred to the board of education. 

In a special meeting, called for the purpose of deciding this case, 
they upheld the decision of the local school, and this boy was sent home 
on his own resource. I think it can clearly be seen, and I want to 
point out, sir, that I have learned since I wrote this there are many, 
many, many such cases, that the public school made judgment on an 
individual as being a type of person, a criminal, or a delinquent. 
Even though his antisocial act was not in the context of the school, 
on the basis of the board members’ attitude, he is not wanted. The 
result is to refuse the facilities of a public institution, which is dedi- 
cated to the growth of our children, to a child with the most tremen- 
dous need, who has been judged safe to the community by a responsible 
court of law. 

We need at this point to ask the question, “Why is this kind of 
attitude prevalent ?” 
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I would like to simply suggest two reasons. The first is one which 
perhaps all people working in the field of crime and delinquency are 
particularly prone to; that is, having a broad base of crime and delin- 
quency in the community guarantees a pyramid type of organization 
in which hundreds in a community such as this, and more likely thou- 
sands, of people can find work. 

I suppose to do a really effective job in crime prevention and the 
treatment of juvenile delinquency would lead to a great deal of social 
disorganization at the level which now has the responsibility of 
handling people in trouble. 

I like to think that governmental agencies are perhaps more 
prone to this particular need to maintain delinquency than our smaller 
private and less well endowed agencies. 

Second, it has been suggested in recent years that it is necessary 
for a community to maintain a certain number of people who will 
commit criminal acts and be brought to punishment by the community, 
In this way the community guilt, which all people feel, I believe, 
is taken care of. 

It is a common psychological idea that many quite respectable 
people vicariously lead lives of crime, and it can be assumed that they 
vicariously need to suffer the punishment for these crimes and in re- 
action demand isolation and punishment for the offender. A great 
deal of magazine and newspaper space is devoted to providing the 
community with a steady diet of the workings of crime and punish- 
ment. 

It occurs to me that this is a very necessary area for social-psycho- 
logical research, for although if a great deal of the community is 
working toward the goal of the cure and prevention of crime and 
delinquency, it would make the task a great deal more hopeless if it 
were recognized that there are powerful and respectable sources at 
work in the community which formulate policies dictated by attitudes 
which logically maintain the law violator in his role. 

I think it is generally felt by people working on the front lines, 
so to speak, with those who have not made an adjustment to their 
living in a stable, organized community, that nothing, in fact, can 
be done about people in positions of dignity and authority who are 
working against or who seem to be working against the goals which 
the individual probation officer, camp counselor, social worker, chap- 
lain, or psychologist has in the treatment of these people. It is my 
suggestion that research be carried on in these areas, using as a hy- 
se om that highly placed and respectable people in our society 

arbor and disseminate attitudes which are responsible for the mainte- 
nance of delinquency. 
The result of this kind of research will provide a more realistic 
basis for evaluating the quality of the community’s program, and 
will in the long run aid more realistic planning in order to reach even 
the most limited goals of social and individual reorganization. 

Chairman Henninos. Reverend Anderson, you have gone into some 
things that are very troublesome, very important to this committee. 
This business is not as meets the eye—— 

Reverend Anperson. No; it isn’t. 

Chairman Henntnos (continuing). To the average citizen of this 
country. Some of us who have had to send people away for lon 
terms of years in the performance of our duties have been bothered, 
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deeply disturbed by it. That is why I undertook the chairmanship 
of the Penitentiary and Reformatory Committee. 

When I was prosecuting many years ago, relatively, in the court- 
rooms back in 1928, the gang days in 1934, it always disturbed me, 
the business of sending men away and putting them behind a wall 
and forgetting about them, young men, young women, older men, 
older women. 

Reverend Anpverson. I think the law should be carried 

Chairman Henninos. There is no political appeal in this work, you 
know. You don’t get people generally to get excited about unfor- 
tunate people who find themselves, for one reason or another, in a 

osition of having violated a law. Those of us who have lived with 
it know that it is very complex. It isn’t the old saying of “Throw 
the key away, throw the book at them.” It isn’t as simple as that 
by far. And as we grow a little more mature in our concept of those 
things, we become more and more disturbed. The whole vast spectrum 
of this field of endeavor—how much is society to blame? To what 
extent have all of us undertaken to do anything about it? How many 
of us sit by and expect other people to do something? How many of 
us do things to get our names in the newspaper, serving on benefit 
committees, then forget about it. Charity ball, so on and so on 
and soon. 

No, it is every day business, down to earth. It is tough, not pleasant. 
I have the greatest admiration for you, sir, for your dedication to 
this work. 

Reverend Anprerson. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Henntnos. You have given us, sir, meaningful and in- 
spiring testimony today, Reverend Anderson, and I want to wish 
you and Dr. Bonacker continued success in your efforts, and assure 
you that we stand ready to help you in any way we possibly can. 
We welcome suggestions from you and information, this being one 
of the most difficult areas of human endeavor in this country today. 
Thank you very much. 

Reverend Anperson. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. The next and last witness of these hearings 
in San Diego will be Mr. Clair W. Burgener. Am I pronouncing 
that correctly, Mr. Burgener? 

Mr. Burcener. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Yes. We welcome you here, Mr. Burgener. 
You are a board member of the Community Welfare Council of San 
Diego. I have had to go before the welfare council on the Big 
Brother budget. Is that what you do, when you look over the budget 
of the agencies. 

Mr. Burcener. That is part of it, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. Are you as tough as they are some other 
places in giving some of these agencies money? I have had a lot of 
trouble getting all I wanted when I was president of the St. Louis 
chapter of the Big Brothers. 

Mr. Bureener. We have the same trouble. 

Chairman Henninos, You takea hard realistic view of these things, 
don’t you ? 

Mr. Burcener. We try to. 

Chairman Henntnos. And youshould. 
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Mr. Burgener is a board member of the Community Welfare Coun- 
cil in San Diego, and also serves on a number of committees with 
programs affecting the welfare of children and youth. 

Mr. Burgener’s principal avocation is work with retarded children 
in both the California Council for Retarded Children and the National 
Association for Retarded Children. 

With that introduction, which doesn’t, of course, cover all it might, 
Mr. Burgener, we will let you take over. We will be pleased to have 
you testify and give us some information in your own fashion as is 
your pleasure, sir. 


STATEMENT BY CLAIR W. BURGENER, COMMUNITY WELFARE 
COUNCIL, SAN DIEGO 


Mr. Burcener. Mr. Senator and gentlemen of your staff, ladies 
and gentlemen. I guess you remember from your track days what 
an anchor man is. That is what I appear to be here today. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, the anchor man has two meanings. At 
the Naval Academy he is a fellow who finishes last in the class, and 
on a relay team he is generally the strongest runner in the quarter or 
the half or the 220 or the 200 meters in the Olympics. So it has two 
meanings. So we will put you in the classification of track athletes, 
and say you are, if not the strongest, you are certainly equal in im- 
portance to all of the witnesses who have testified, I am sure. And 
the fact that you are last has no significance whatsoever, except that 
somebody has to be last, and it happened to be you. 

Mr. Burcener. I am sure others have said it, Senator, but I would 
like to add a warm voice of welcome to our community to you and to 
your people. 

Chairman Hennines. This community, I might say, the gracious- 
ness of San Diego and your officials and others who are working in 
this field have been most cooperative, most helpful, and indeed most 
hospitable. 

Mr. Burcener. We appreciate your coming very much, and we 
greatly appreciate your large contributions in the past. 

Chairman Henntnoes. Thank you. 

Mr. Burcrener. We all need help, as was mentioned earlier. I am 
not a professional in this field, I am an interested lay person. As was 
mentioned, my area of interest in about the past 8 years has been with 
handicapped children, and particularly those with mental deficiencies. 
However, about a year ago the Community Welfare Council ap- 
proached me with an assignment having to do with dependent and 
neglected children. I had some fuzzy notion that this was an im- 
portant area, and an area where a job needed to be done. At first, 
with some little reluctance, I accepted chairmanship of the San Diego 
child welfare project. I have since learned and found this to be one of 
the most challenging and rewarding experiences I have ever had. 

As I mentioned, I am a lay person, but I feel strongly that there 
is a great need to interpret for the community the words of the pro- 
fessionals. These are very well informed and dedicated people, these 
professionals, but sometimes I find they have a language all their 
own. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Most professionals do. 
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Mr. Burcener. Yes. This is necessary and important language, but 
very often I can’t understand it, and so I must ask them constantly to 
rephrase, to restate, to bring it down to my level. And then in some 
small way I hope to try to help carry that message to the community. 

My brief report, and it will be very brief, will be in two parts. 

Chairman Hennines. We don’t want to rush you or limit you in 
any way, Mr. Burgener. Our time is your time. 

Mr. Burcener. The first part would have to do with a few obser- 
vations about the child welfare project having to do with the dependent 
and neglected children, because certainly if the community does not do 
something constructive to try to provide a home atmosphere, or as near 
as possible to simulate a home atmosphere for a dependent or neglected 
child, great difficulties lie ahead for that child, of course. So it is 
related to the child in trouble in the future. 

Asasecond part would be the opinions and observations of the com- 
munity welfare council, and representing the community, I hope, as 
well as my own opinions, in terms of the current status of these ugly 
words “juvenile delinquency” here in San Diego. 

With that brief preface, I will go right on. 

The project then, the child welfare project, is financed by Federal 
child welfare funds. Iam sure you are interested in how those moneys 
are spent. It is designed to implement recommendations made from 
repeated previous surveys and studies on child welfare services here 
in San Diego County. It is based on the use of community organiza- 
tion skills through the medium of a well-informed lay and professional 
committee in effecting change in the pattern of community services to 
children. This project is under the auspices of the community wel- 
fare council, a private agency, a community chest fund agency, which 
is furnishing professional staff to assist in accomplishing the goals of 
the project. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Bill Johnson, director of the project, 
a professional. 

Chairman Henntnos. Good afternoon, Mr. Johnson. We welcome 
youhere. We are very glad indeed to have you. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Burcener. Mr. Jack Katz, also a full-time professional staff 
person. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Katz, we are very glad indeed to have you 
here today, and welcome you to these hearings. Are these gentlemen 
available for testimony ? 

Mr. Bureener. For any questions that your committee may have. 

Chairman Hennines. [ thought perhaps if that would be the case 
they might be seated here at the table here somewhere and interject or 
intersperse with your testimony. Mr. Burgener, would that be con- 
venient ? 

Mr. Bureener. That would be fine, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. SenatorHennings, Mr. Burgener is so well informed 
on this it is very unlikely that we will be required to add anything to it. 

Chairman Hennines. You gentlemen are within striking distance 
and at a point of vantage, and if Mr. Burgener will occasionally find 
anything, subject to Mr. Burgener’s wishes and desires, he may call 
upon you for, you will be here for that purpose. We welcome you 
again. 
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Mr. Burcenrr. These two gentlemen are two of the professionals 
that I attempt to understand and follow. And it really isn’t too 
difficult. 

Now the plan is to examine the existing pattern of services, such as 
child welfare services, probation services and others with a view 
toward filling gaps and inadequacies, assisting in coordination, shift- 
ing program emphasis when necessary, and perhaps recommending 
the addition of new services if indicated. This project has a 2-year 
time limit to accomplish these goals, or any part of them, and of 
those 2 years approximately 10 months have now elapsed. 

I think the group might be interested in the makeup of the com- 
mittee, just very briefly. As I mentioned, it is a lay and professional] 
committee. A number of the people serving on this committee have 
already appeared before this committee here today and yesterday, 
Judge Burch, who was here a little bit earlier, is a member of this 
committee. Dr. Barbour, I believe, appeared yesterday, of our guid- 
ance department in our city schools. The head of our welfare and 
probation departments in the county, other professional educators, 
and then an interested group of Jay citizens who try to interpret to 
the rest of the community what the overall committee is doing. 

Now, at the present time the committee is constituted and is holding 
hearings with agency personnel, both public and private. The project 
has been well accepted in the community. It hasn’t been a project 
which has attracted a lot of attention. We don’t feel that is par- 
ticularly important at this time. But we do know that some changes 
in practices and attitudes about agencies and people handling children, 
neglected and dependent children, are already—these changes are be- 
coming evident. We think this is very constructive. 

The current focus is on dependency and neglect situations involving 
children, but it is well known that delinquent behavior is often the 
result of family neglect. 

The committee has formed two subcommittees, one dealing with 
preventive services, and the other dealing with placement services. 
Under preventive services, the subcommittee is considering child 
welfare services, protective services, homemaker services, family eco- 
nomic aid programs, private counseling services, and others. 

The placement services subcommittee is considering foster home 
placements, institutional placements, emergency shelter care, and 
various other kinds of facilities that have to deal with dependent and 
neglected children. 

San Diego County, like many other areas, has enjoyed phenomenal 
growth, as the admiral indicated earlier, in recent years to the extent 
that the hard-pressed public and private agencies have not been able 
to keep up with the demand for services. And this is a common 
difficulty nationwide, I am sure. 

There have been many community studies made over the years here 
in San Diego County through the use of professional consultants and 
lay people interested in order to improve services, but we have found 
that many of the recommendations have been carefully considered, 
typed up, placed in the folder, and perhaps put on the shelf. It is 
our hope, at least, that the current committee can do something in 
the area of implementation, of doing something with the carefully 
thought out recommendations. This project aims to implement these 
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things through the participation of all the agencies involved, and 
through their cooperation. 

We will have, of course, a great deal more to report to the com- 
munity in the next 12 to 18 months. We are really just off to what 
we hope is a good start in terms of dependent and neglected children. 

Now, the second half of my presentation has to do with the pre- 

ared statement which I will read, prepared by the staff and myself 
of the community welfare council. And it has to do with the young 
people in trouble in San Diego County. You have heard a great 
variety of opinions and expert testimony and attitudes here in the 
last 2 days. This one is the community welfare council’s, a _pri- 
vate agency, opinions and experiences. 

The community welfare council’s presentation will deal with the 
overall planning aspects for the prevention and control of delin- 
quency, and will not be too specific about agency program. 

This suggests, then, that we will try to give an overview of, first, 
the current problem as we see it, and second, the strength and weak- 
ness of the planning and coordination to control and improve the 
situation. Third, some anticipation of what we can look to in the 
future. And last, some—again I paraphrase by saying we hope con- 
structive suggestions as to how local, State, and Federal Government 
can assist the community to plan and administer prevention programs. 

The statement then on the current status. The community inven- 
tory study of 1956 here locally, and the San Diego schools study, 
which is entitled “A Summary Survey of Juvenile Delinquency in 
San Diego” showed that there had been some increase in juvenile 
delinquencies since 1950, as measured by the number of arrests of 
juveniles, when these statistics are measured against the increase in 
child population. 

Now, we know that statistics vary for San Diego, according to 
definition, and the kind you use. But we find that the rise in delin- 
quency in San Diego has been approximately one-half of that of the 
Nation as a whole up to 1956. 

Now, the fact that delinquency has not increased as rapidly as might 
be expected indicates that perhaps some constructive factors have 
been at work and operating during that period of phenomenal growth. 

I want to point out very emphatically that this is no reason for us 
to be at all complacent, any more than the man who discovers that 
his house is burning down only half as fast as the neighbor’s. 

So, nevertheless, we try to measure ourself against other communi- 
ties. And I think we have a responsibility to look behind these statis- 
tics and everything we read and hear and to try to constructively 
criticize all we see and hear. 

One bit of evidence to support what I have just said perhaps was 
introduced by Dr. Barbour yesterday. In 1958 the San Diego city 
school population from grades 7 through 12 increased 12 nercent. 
Iam quoting from a letter from Dr. Richmond Barbour. However, 
in that same period, while the population of school children in those 
grades increased 12 percent, the delinquency referrals to the probation 
department increased 2.7 percent. 

That is at least one indication. And the preliminary statements 
from the probation office indicate that the 1959 figures probably will 
be equally good. according to Dr. Barbour. | 
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Now, if we have some reason to feel not too depressed, but stil] 
hoping to do better, maybe these are some of the reasons, as listed 
by the welfare council. 

No. 1, the establishment of the juvenile bureau of the city police 
department and the sheriff’s department of the county. 

o. 2, the efforts to decrease the number of cases per probation 
officer, and the attempts to oe the quality of personnel in the 
probation department. We all know of the overloading of cases for 
every caseworker. and how ineffective they 
Chairman Hennines. Virtually everywhere, unhappily, Mr, 
Burgener. 

Mr. Burcener. Yes, how frustrating that must be. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I don’t know of a place where they are not 
overladen and overburdened. 

Mr. Burcener. The third factor, the slow but steady expansion 
of social agency programs in the counseling and group work and 
recreational fields, with a trend toward developing programs to reach 
youth and families in trouble. 

Fourth—this is one of our bright lights, I feel, here in the city, 
The development of a strong guidance program in the city schools, 
and the establishment of adjustment classes for unadjusted children 
and youth, such as continuation and vocational high schools. 

Now the kindergarten and first grade teachers have an excellent 
opportunity for observation, even though it is hard to realize how 
they can do anything more than handle 35 to 40 enthusiastic pieces 
of humanity. But still they can observe, and they have an oppor- 
tunity, at a very early age, to detect and identify some trouble areas. 
Now, if the community had certain resources, they can follow up, 
such as the visiting teacher program and the guidance department 
and other agencies. Here is an opportunity to perhaps avoid and 
eliminate, and to carefully channel back down the tanks some chil- 
dren who might find themselves in serious difficulty in the future. 
But we are very proud of our guidance department in the city schools 
and of our Dr. Barbour. 

The fifth item we find is the fine cooperation between the juvenile 
division of the police department and the sheriff’s department and 
the San Diego County Probation Department. 

Gang activity has been fairly limited. Though the community 
welfare council in 1956 identified 92 jacket clubs who operate outside 
the schools without adult supervision, a very small number of these 
clubs can be regarded as antisocial and destructive. 

I think I see a man in the audience there, Gene McCormick, who 
is a YMCA man, who now sits in with jacket clubs and meets with 
them in their garages. And this sort of thing is the coats-off level 
you talked about earlier. 

Chairman Henntnos. May we at this time ask Mr. McCormick to 
rise and be recognized by the committee. We are very happy to have 
you here, sir, and we appreciate and commend you for the fine work 
you are doing. 

Mr. Gene McCormick. Thank you. 

Mr. Burcener. I think it is an interesting observation: In one of 
the first meetings in somebody’s garage with a jacket club, the rest 
of them were on the floor, and they found a chair for him. But that 
was quite inadequate as a meeting place, so he arranged for one of 
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the car dealers to provide the salesroom for the meetings of this club, 
and they immediately agreed to give the boys a discount on auto parts. 
This is at the working level, the important level, I feel. 

Chairman Henninos. Sure. a a 

Mr. Burerner. Occasional attacks on individuals and destruction 
of property have occurred, as well as some gang fights. Some people 
have been hurt. I guess we are no different than many communities 
in that way. These appear to be spontaneous occurrences, rather 
than premeditated and well planned. The point is in San Diego we 
think the gang activity, such as it does exist, differs at least somewhat 
from some of the larger metropolitan areas. Again, no reason to be 
complacent at all. : mI 10 

Now, some strength and weaknesses of planning and coordination. 

There has been recognition in the community that there needs to be 
a community plan developed to cope with the increasing amount of 
delinquency before we face the problems that some other communi- 
ties face more severely. 

The city charter provides for a city social service department, which 
is supposed to have as one of its primary responsibilities the prevent- 
ing of delinquency. And the county has established years ago the 
County Coordinating Council to do a similar job. But I must say 
in all frankness that neither of these programs have been particularly 
effective. 

There should be established in this community, either under volun- 
tary or public auspices—and we are not so concerned with who does 
it, just so somebody does—a planning and coordinating agency to 
gather and evaluate statistical information on delinquency, to deter- 
mine the extent and kind of problems with which we are dealing, and 
to work with the established agencies in coordinating and developing 
programs—the everyday level—and to give leadership to the public 
in helping the community understand the issues, in order to gain 
support for a positive action program. 

This type of coordination should not be limited to the adminis- 
trative level, but should be part of the operating program. The early 
identification of the emotionally disturbed child by the schools, that 
I touched on earlier, by law enforcement agencies, the probation de- 
partment, and other agencies must be followed by treatment of the 
child and family through coordinated planning among all the agencies 
that have to do with it. 

Some problems anticipated for the future: San Diego has been 
blessed with a large amount of space, with light and air, I guess. 
We are not quite as congested as some older areas, so that it has not 
been a major problem. However, I should point out that housing 
for the lower income groups and racial minorities is a problem. The 
increasing population, the mobility of the population, and the chang- 
ing composition of it we believe will result in increasing family dis- 
organization leading to delinquency, unless the community begins to 
act now about certain areas that we have that are substandard and 
overcrowded. And there is a direct relationship, as shown on these 
maps, which I will not go into in detail, but which show the direct 
relationship between the number of incidents reported to the police 
and the kind of housing in which they live. 
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Chairman Hennines. We have noticed that everywhere we haye 
been, Mr. Burgener. 
Mr. Burcener. It isa standard. 
Chairman Hennineos. It is a standard pattern. 
Mr. Burcener. Now, finally, some suggestions. Certainly these 
are not intended to be complete in any way, but perhaps would form 
a part of what. everybody we hope who is interested can try to do. 
Well, to the Federal Government we urge they continue to recognize 
juvenile delinquency as a problem comparable to our other major 
health problems, heart disease, cancer. This is a disease, has to be 
treated. And to make appropriations accordingly for research, train- 
ing of personnel, and demonstration projects. This visualizes a pro- 
gram in juvenile delinquency sponsored or coordinated by the Federal 
Government. A classic example is your committee's activity right 
here today, an example of cooperation. We have a White House 
Conference coming up next spring on children and youth, a part of 
which certainly is going to be devoted to children in difficulty, I hope, 
Iam sure of it. A second recommendation, of course, is an increase 
in staff in the U.S. Children’s Bureau, in the delinquency prevention 
unit, or maybe even a separate group to do this job. 
But as was mentioned earlier, more trained people are very impor- 
tant. More money to go into demonstration projects over a longer 
period of time, so that we can learn more about the causes and amelio- 
ration of conditions leading to delinquency. 
Finally, improvement of housing for minority groups to avoid the 
expansion of substandard slum areas. 
These, Mr. Senator, and committee and staff, are the observations 
of the Community Welfare Council. We want to thank you for your 
time and the interest in this very, very important subject. 
Chairman Hennines. Mr. Burgener, it is not for you to thank us, 
it is for us to thank you, indeed. You are a businessman or a profes- 
sional man, aren’t you ? 
Mr. Burcener. Yes, sir. 
Chairman Hennrinos. You take your time to do all this. 
Mr. Burerener. There are a great many others who contribute a 
lot. more than I do. 
Chairman Hennines. You are indeed very modest. Some of us 
who are on this committee—you know, the people don’t throw their 
hats up like they should. But the fellows who work in penitentiary 
and juvenile problems, it is not a political enterprise. This staff, I 
don’t know their politics. None of them are from my State, so far 
as know. Iamsure noneofthemare. I didn’t appoint a single one 
because of politics. We try to conduct this as something that is so 
important that it transcends anything relating to partisan politics or, 
indeed, personal preferment or recognition. And with a man like 
you, who will take the time from his business, without compensation, 
to do this job is a wonderful thing. Some of us have been trying to 
do these jobs as professional men or being in public office for a good 
many years. It is just not enough. A lot of them care, but they get 
tired, or they haven’t the energy to start, or the will to start, or the 
perseverance. They don’t understand you have got to sweat a little bit. 
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Mr. Burcener. I think we are going to try to show a few people, 
if we can, where to start, little by little. Iam sure I didn’t know, and 
I don’t know yet for sure, but we started somewhere. 

Chairman Hennrnes. These hearings are fine. They help us to 
see the way. They can give us some light. I respect many of the 
scientists, physicians, and others who are trained in special fields, 
sociologists and others. But a lot of men of good will like you, Mr. 
Burgener, getting together and pitching in on these enterprises means 
somuch. I just wish there were more like you, sir. 

Mr. Burcener. Thank you. 

Chairman HENNINGS. ‘We are honored by your presence. We ap- 
preciate your having come here today. 

Mr. Burcener. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. With Mr. Burgener’s testimony, the list of 
our witnesses is complete. We leave San Diego this evening for the 
city of San Francisco, where I inspect Alcatraz and San Quentin 
tomorrow and Saturday, perhaps, and we hold 2 days of hearings in 
the city of San Francisco. 

I want to express the appreciation of the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency to all who have made such substantial 
contributions to these hearings. 

I want to also express my appreciation to those who have made this 
magnificent hearing room available to us, and for the many kindnesses 
and courtesies of which we have been the beneficiaries. To all who 
have come here as interested witnesses, to the members of the press 
and television and radio, the media of exchange, without whose sup- 
port and interest our hearings would certainly diminish in value to 
the general public. They are very generous in their covering of these 
matters, and I think have helped to bring public attention to bear in 
more concentrated form than heretofore, in several cities and com- 
munities where we have gone, upon the stature of this as a problem, 
and the dimensions of it as a crisis in our national life. 

Again I express my appreciation to all the officials who have testi- 
fied and given us the benefit of their views, those of the Navy and 
clergy and all others who have been here. Thank you all very much. 
The committee will now rise and recess until the day after tomorrow 
morning in the city of San Francisco at 10 o’clock. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in the U.S. 
Courthouse, courtroom 338, Seventh and Mission Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (chairman), presiding. 

Subcommittee staff members present: Mr. Arthur H. Bernstone, 
chief counsel; Mr. Carl L. Perian, research director; Mr. Marvin R. 
Fullmer, chief investigator. 

Committee staff workers present: Mr. Robert Kutak, administrative 
assistant to Senator Hruska, Nebraska; Mr. Charles Hamel, adminis- 
trative assistant to Senator Dodd, Connecticut. 


OPENING STATEMENT 


Chairman Hennrinos. The subcommittee will come to order. 

At the outset I would like to acknowledge the presence of Mr. 
Charles Hamel, administrative assistant to Senator Dodd of Connecti- 
cut, a member of this committee; and Mr. Robert Kutak, administra- 
tive assistant to Senator Hruska of the State of Nebraska. Senator 
Hruska took part in these proceedings in other cities in California, 
and Senator Dodd has been engaged in other activities which have 
prevented his being here, although he intended to be with us. 

We have a committee of nine Senators and we meet in both executive 
and open sessions for the consideration and determination of several 
problems which are presented to us. 

Am I able to be piare by the ladies and gentlemen seated in the 
audience? Can you hear me out there? Thank you. 

I am now offering for record purposes a resolution under date of 
January 30, 1959, in the Senate of the United States, Senate Resolution 
54. This resolution goes on to say, and I will not take the time to 
read it all, but it authorizes this committee under the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, rule X XV, thereof, to— 
examine, investigate, and make a complete study of any and all matters pertain- 
ing to juvenile delinquency in the United States— 
and goes on to several matters which we are authorized by the Senate 
to investigate and— 


report its findings, together with its recommendations for legislation as it deems 
advisable, to the Senate at the earliest practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1960. 


I offer that and ask that it be included and made a part of the record 
of these proceedings. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 76” and reads 
as follows :) 
Exurisit No. 76 


[S. Res. 54, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sup. 
committee thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with its jurisdictions 
specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investi. 
gate, and make a complete study of any and all matters pertaining to juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, including (a) the extent and character of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States and its causes and contributing factors: 
(b) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, including chapters 402 and 403 
of title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with youthful offenders of Federa| 
laws; (c) sentences imposed on, or other correctional action taken with respect 
to, youthful offenders by Federal courts; and (d) the extent to which juveniles 
are violating Federal laws relating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1, 
1959, to January 31, 1960, inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the minority is authorized 
to select one person for appointment, and the person so selected shall be appoined 
and his compensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by more 
than $1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Seo. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest practi- 
cable date, but not later than January 31, 1960. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committe, under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $150,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


Chairman Henntinos. I have here an authorization signed by all the 
members of the subcommittee pursuant to rule XXV, as amended, 
Standing Rules of the Senate, and a committee resolution of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary authorizing Senator Thomas C, Hennings, Jr, 
and such other members as are present, to hold hearings of this sub- 
committee in the city of San Francisco, Calif., on November 19 and 20, 
1959, and such other days as may be required, to hold hearings and take 
sworn testimony of witnesses. That has not been our policy. Most of 
the testimony is opinion testimony and relates to conclusions so that 
we do not, as a rule, swear the witnesses. We may ask some witnesses 
to take oaths; however, generally, the witnesses are here by invitation. 
Although this committee has the power of subpena to summon any and 
all witnesses, we have not availed ourselves of that power because 
everyone has come willingly and voluntarily and some, indeed, 
anxiously. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 77” and reads 


as follows:) 
Exursit No. 77 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection (3) 
of rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, Sist 
Cong., 2d sess., agreed to Feb. 1, 1950) and committee resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, adopted January 26, 1959, that Senator Thomas C. 
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Hennings, Jr., and such other members as are present are authorized to hold 
hearings of this subcommittee in San Francisco, Calif., on November 19 and 20, 
1959, and such other days as may be required to complete these hearings, and to 
take sworn testimony from witnesses. —_ 
Agreed to this 17th day of October 1959. 
THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Inwestigate Juvenile Delinquency. 


Agreed to this 16th day of October 1959. 
Roman L. Hruska, 
Member, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 


Agreed to this 19th day of October 1959. 
Sam J. ErvIn, Jr., 
Member, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 


Agreed to this 19th day of October 1959. 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Member, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 


Agreed to this 26th day of October 1959. 

Puiuie A. Hart, 
Member, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Chairman Hennrvos. I will make a brief opening statement. I 
will undertake to give a little background of what this committee has 
done, and what it proposes to do. 

Mr. Mayor and distinguished guests, it is a pleasure to be in the 
city of San Francisco. I never feel that I am a stranger here, or, 
indeed, to the State of California. I was here first in 1920, and have 
been in various parts of the State probably 25 or 30 times since. So 
I feel that I know something about you through the fine hospitality 
I have always found here. On the occasion of this visit to your city, 
the mayor and his staff, and many public officials and private citizens 
have extended to our committee every courtesy and cooperation. On 
behalf of the U.S. Senate, our committee and our staff, I want to thank 
you all. 

During approximately the past 10 years, the juvenile population of 
this country has increased about 25 percent. During this same period, 
appearances of juveniles before juvenile courts of our land have 
increased approximately 150 percent. While all statistics must be 
interpreted with great care, we may make allowance for a rather large 
margin of error and still find cause in these figures for great concern 
not only on the part of the U.S. Senate and Congress, but on the part 
of all citizens of our country. 

Juvenile delinquency problems are not confined to any particular 
State or city, nor are they confined to any particular economic or 
social class. These pee are universal, although, indeed, they 
vary in degree and character, from city to city. Thus, for example, 
in the city of San Diego where we have recently concluded hearings, 
an important part of the juvenile delinquency problem centers around 
the proximity of that city to the Mexican border. Indeed, the im- 

rtance of this border in the juvenile delinquency picture extends 

arther north to the city of Los Angeles, as testimony has revealed, 
and may even have reverberations in your city of San Francisco. In 
some cities, the emphasis is upon juvenile gang activities, juvenile 
depredations, and senseless in needless juvenile violence. In other 
areas, problems are presented by delinquents in the public schools. 
So, you see, in coming to your city, we come to study the general youth 
problem as it exists here, and any special problems which your city 
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may have. We come not in the spirit of criticism, but in the spirit 
of wanting to be helpful. 

It has long been my opinion and that of other members of our com. 

mittee that juvenile delinquency is primarily a local problem to be 
dealt with by the community in which the trouble occurs. This jg 
not to say, however, that the responsibility of the Congress to provide 
national leadership and help should be overlooked. There are many 
areas in which the Federal Government can help, and I assure 
you that this committee will extend every effort to see that such 
aug help will be forthcoming. These efforts will be directed 
toward the passage of legislation and along other lines which I shall 
mention. 

During the 85th Congress, my committee colleagues and I introduced 
16 pieces of legislation, 3 of which were enacted into law. These three 
were: (1) Legislation forbidding the interstate transportation of 
switch-blade and gravity-blade knives; (2) legislation strengthening 
criminal provisions against interstate traffickers in pornography and 
smut; and (3) legislation establishing the Uniform Reciprocal Ep. 
forcement of Support Act in the District of Columbia. Many other 
bills were introduced, but, so far have not reached the Senate floor 
for consideration. We hope that during the forthcoming session this 
legislation will be passed. 

One of these bills provides for Federal financial aid to States and 
nonprofit educational institutions for the training of personnel to 
handle the ever-mounting problems of juvenile delinquency. Wher- 
ever this committee has gone, we have heard the same story, time and 
time again—not enough personnel to cope with the problem. Another 
bill which I introduced provides Federal financial aid to States, cities, 
nonprofit educational institutions, and others for the carrying out of 
delinquency-control projects. The idea behind the bill is that of 
aiding in experimental projects which, if they prove to be successful 
in controlling juvenile crime and what is generally called juvenile 
delinquency, may then be carried on by local communities. 

Still another bill which may be mentioned here is vital to many 
States throughout our country, though possibly not of as great im- 
portance to the State of California, which has such an excellent 
system under its youth authority. This bill would allow the Federal 
Government to turn over to States and other governmental units 
Federal property, both real and personal, for the establishment of 
minimum security type institutions for juvenile delinquents. Under 
the provisions of this bill, such property as surplus military installa- 
tions, surplus kitchen equipment, and surplus Army clothing, for 
example, could be turned over to local communities for the establish- 
ment of forestry camps, boys town projects, and the like. I am fully 
aware of the fact that the establishment of more and more institutions 
is not the entire answer to this problem; but institutions do have 
their place and there is a shocking shortage of them. These are only 
a few of the bills which might be mentioned. Others would control 
and regulate the manufacture, sale and distribution of amphetamines 
and barbiturates which have proved so dangerous to so many children 
in our country; the further strengthening of our U.S. pornography 
laws; and the establishment of an aftercare posthospital treatment 
program for drug addiction. 
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These points are mentioned to emphasize that it is not the purpose 
or intent of this committee to sit back, listen to testimony, wring 
hands, and do nothing about what is a transcendently grave problem. 

As many of you may know, the committee is presently in your 
State in response to an invitation of the entire congressional delega- 
gation of the State of California, an invitation extended on behalf 
of that delegation by Congressman James Roosevelt, and in response 
to an invitation from California Attorney General Stanley Mosk. 
We have just concluded, in the last week, 3 days of hearings in the 
city of Los Angeles, and 2 days of hearings in the city of San Diego. 
We have heard much testimony from many qualified experts which 
I know will be helpful to us. Testimony has covered many areas, 
such as narcotics use among juveniles; difficulties of enforcement of 
narcotics laws; crossing of the Mexican border by juveniles who are 
exposed to all kinds of vice in border towns; the effectiveness of 
juvenile courts In California; and the subject of juvenile gangs, to 
name some of the subjects of inquiry. 

We look forward to testimony today and tomorrow on these and 
other problems by public and private leaders of your community who 
we know are highly qualified to tell us what has been done in this 
area to control juvenile delinquency, what plans this community has, 
what some of your problems are, and what help the Federal Govern- 
ment can give to you. . 

These hearings will be printed by the U.S. Government Printing 
Office and will be widely distributed throughout the country and in 
your community in the hope that the information which they contain 
will be helpful to those who daily face on the firing line the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. Our information will be made available to 
State officials, to county officials, to city officials, to private agencies 
and organizations and to all citizens who may request them. 

Upon our return to Washington, a careful study will be made of 
the information gathered here and appropriate federal legislation 
will be drafted for introduction in the House and Senate. It is our 
further intention to speak with Federal officials in Washington, in 
the State Department and the Treasury Department, and in other 
agencies to discuss some of our findings and endeavor to solve some 
of the juvenile problems in other than legislative ways, where this 
seems necessary. 

It is indeed gratifying to have received the cooperation from your 
community that was so readily offered. My only regret is that, because 
of the limitations, not all witnesses who have requested to testify could 
be accommodated. To those who cannot be heard, the committee asks 
that they submit a statement for our record so that we may have 
the opportunity to study the information so offered. These statements 
may be submitted during our stay in San Francisco, or they may 
be mailed to the U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, Senate Oflice Building, Washington, D.C. 

I also want to thank the U.S. marshal and his deputy whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting here this morning, and I want to thank all 
who have made it possible to hold these hearings in this magnificent 
courtroom. especially the judge that generally presides here, and the 
many others who have made contributions to our committee. 
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With that preliminary statement, it gives me great pleasure ip 
presenting to you the distinguished mayor of the city of San Francisco, 
the Honorable George Christopher. 

Will you please come forward, Mr. Mayor? Be seated there. Yoy 
may sit anywhere you please. 

Mayor CurisropHer. I am not too familiar with a Federal court- 
room. I would rather taik from here if you don’t mind. 

Chairman Hennines. You may proceed, Mr. Mayor, either by 
reading from a prepared statement, extemporizing from that state- 
ment, or continuing completely extemporaneously. We welcome you 
here today and we are happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE CHRISTOPHER, MAYOR, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 


Mayor Curisropuer. Thank you. 

It is a pleasure to have the opportunity of addressing this honorable 
subcommittee of the U.S. Senate, and as mayor of San Francisco 
I hasten to assure you we bid you welcome during your stay in our 
city. We trust you will not fail to call upon us for any facility we 
will be able to offer you. The aims and purposes which you are fol- 
lowing certainly coincide with our aims and purposes, and with our 
concern with problems relating to youth, and this is continually 
present in virtually all activities of municipal government. I am 
sure that subsequent witnesses will elaborate on these various phases, 

The juvenile delinquency rate in San Francisco amounts to approxi- 
mately 2 percent of the total number of juveniles living here. This 
figure is a full percentage point below that reported to be the juvenile 
delinquency rate for the State of California. I don’t say this, Mr. 
Chairman, with any sense of pride because I feel, as I said before, 
where there is only one juvenile delinquent we still have a problem 
on our hands, but we must compare for the sake of bettering our 
position. Our juvenile population in 1958 was approximately 150,000 
children of school age. The juvenile bureau of our police department 
took in 2.3 percent of this group for various infringements of the 
law, including traffic violations. It is from this record that the 
delinquency rate of 2.3 percent was compiled. 

San Francisco, being located at a point almost midway between 
the Mexican border and our neighboring State on the north, has no 
ane with relation to narcotics, of any consequence, at least. A 

reakdown of the 1958 juvenile arrests shows only 10 involving 
narcotics. This would seem to indicate that this despicable habit is 
not necessarily a local juvenile problem. However, as I said before, 
even 10, and even 1 such incident would cause me considerable appre- 
hension. Our juvenile bureau reports that there are 16 runaways to 
this city per month, and in most instances they are bay area youngsters 
having traveled a relatively short distance. 

We have a problem in this area of automobile thefts, and burglaries. 
Again referring to the 1958 statistics, the record indicates 289 arrests 
for burglary, and 517 arrests for auto theft. 

Our delinquency control measures include strict impartial law en- 
forcement by all members of the police department. All juvenile 
complaints are investigated by qualified members of our juvenile 
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bureau. The San Francisco curfew order is continually enforced by 
special patrols of the juvenile bureau operating nightly. 

San ea has compiled a thorough juvenile bureau record 
system, and we think, in San Francisco, this is highly important. 

hrough the power of this record the San Francisco police department 
keeps all juvenile clubs and members under constant surveillance. 
We have had no serious gang fights in recent years. San Francisco 
can point to the fact that there have been no juvenile involvements 
in homicide in this city for over 4 years. I feel much of the credit 
for this must go to the school department and public welfare agencies, 
as well as the police department. 

One of the major problems confronting our young people is the 
lack of summer employment. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, 
the municipal government of San Francisco, through its recreation 
and park departments, last year and this year, initiated a new pro- 
gram whereby we made available positions to both young men and 
women of school age. This we call the work creation program in San 
Francisco. I might say, however, that it required the fullest coopera- 
tion of the various trade unions who could have, supposedly, com- 
plained that this work creation was detracting from their source of 
employment supply. The unions were most cooperative and gave us 
every consideration and it was a mutually beneficial program. 

During the past 2 months it has been my pleasure to be present at 
two meetings sponsored by the San Francisco Youth Association. I 
respectfully suggest that your honorable subcommittee may acquire an 
insight into local youth problems by reviewing the findings of these 
sessions. We have mentioned time and time again the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, and I find continuous apprehension, and prop- 
erly so, with relation to juvenile delinquency. Sometimes we don’t 
coincide the problem of juvenile delinquency with the fact that much 
of it stems from adult delinquency, and I feel that it is difficult 
enough to stem crime when everybody is trying, even when law 
enforcement officers and all citizens are trying. How easy it is to 
circumvent the law when everybody is not fully trained and that is 
why crime in all of its phases, juvenile to be sure, but also insofar as 
it pertains to adults, because if adults don’t show the way and don’t 
set the proper example then quite properly the juveniles may feel 
they are warranted in violating those laws which they consider to be 
insignificant by comparison to the overall crime problem in any 
community. 

I might point out that all this requires the cooperation from every 
phase of any city administration. It requires the fullest cooperation 
from the standpoint. of our schools. Several years ago we called all 
of our teachers together, and the chief of police addressed every 
teacher in San Francisco, for the first time in my memory, at least. 
We asked at that time, and I, as mayor, asked at that time, that 
teachers henceforth report every possible incident to the police depart- 
ment, not for the purpose of creating a police record for the children, 
but rather for the purpose of creating in the person of the policeman 
a friendly person who could call on the parents and apprise them 
sufficiently ahead of time that perhaps their children were going 
astray. Too often, Mr. Chairman, I found when a child gets into 
trouble the parents find it quite advantageous and easy to say, “My 
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boy is a good boy,” or “My girl is a good girl,” but he or she happened 
to get in bad company. It’s always the other person’s fault. Some- 
times things can be stopped right at the source if the policeman rings 
the bell and talks to the father and mother and says, “Your child is 
going astray a bit.” 

I have heard a great deal about a youth commission, and I have 
been in favor of the establishment of a youth commission that would 
cater to youth, and try to solve their problems, and try to determine 
just what their difficulties might be. There is only one thing I would 
like to say. In no event do I believe in bypassing the police depart- 
ment. There has been a theory that, perhaps, the police department 
has no business in the problems of juvenile delinquents, and that the 
matter should be reselved exclusively by other social agencies. Iam 
of the firm conviction that social agencies can do most of the work in 
preventive measures, but I am also of the equally firm conviction 
that the police department cannot be bypassed because if they are, 
eventually they are going to cope with a problem much more difficult 
than it was at the outset. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I stress the importance of stemming 
crime in all its aspects, especially where it pertains to adults. Too 
many adults and good, sound-thinking people, oftentimes are too 
prone to wink at the law which they consider to be insignificant, or 
one that doesn’t suit them at the moment, and thus we create an atmos- 
phere which is a poor environment for young people. I should like 
to see a program in this country stressing the importance of the indi- 
vidual in upholding every law, and trying to create that kind of en- 
vironment that will serve as an example to the youth of our Nation. 
Others, during the day, from my administration will come in to 
give you the pertinent facts and figures which I trust will be mutually 
beneficial. We hope to get the report from your subcommittee. 
With that I thank you again and welcome you to San Francisco 
and assure you that we will serve you during your stay in San 
Francisco. 

Chairman Henntnes. Thank you very much for making a state- 
ment with which I find myself in entire agreement. We can’t have 
the police department bypassed. As former district attorney of our 
city of St. Louis, 1 was chairman of the committee on penitentiaries 
and reformatories. I have seen a great deal of that sort of thing in 
my life. Yesterday I went to Alcatraz and San Quentin. I have 
visited these institutions all over the country. There you see the 
human wreckage and the results from sometimes negligence, sometimes 
misdirected and misguided efforts on the part of some parents, or on 
the part of some official agencies. There you see men who have really 
hit bottom when they find themselves in a penal institution. Some 
of us have lived pretty close to these problems, which you have, indeed. 
Thank you very much for coming here today. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Stanley Mosk, the attorney 
general from the State of California. We welcome you here this 
morning, Mr. Mosk. 

You have the record of 16 years as a Superior Court judge before 
you were elected attorney general of the State of California, and 
you have been a practicing lawyer and executive secretary to the 
former Governor of California. You took the Superior Court bench 
in Los Angeles, and you were the youngest man to hold that post 
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in the history of California. You are one of those, Mr. Attorney 
General, who invited this committee to come to your State, and we 
hope that our visitation, the result of these hearings, develops that 
these things may prove of substantial benefit to your State, and to 
you, indeed, as a public official in charge of the large responsibility 
inconnection with this and many other matters. 

And now, on behalf of the committee and its staff, Stanley Mosk, 
attorney general of the State of California. You may proceed in any 
manner suitable to you, from the statement you submitted for the 
record; you may read from notes; or in any fashion that pleases 
you. Mr. Mosk. 


STATEMENT BY ATTORNEY GENERAL STANLEY MOSK, STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Mosx. Thank you very much. Your biographical sketch is 
both complete and accurate. Sie: 

I wish to express my personal appreciation to the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency for its acceptance of 
the invitation extended by me and by members of the California 
congressional delegation to hold hearings in California. 

There is nothing implicit in this invitation to you to suggest that 
the situation is out of control in California, or that we are experiencing 
any feeling of desperation. The problems of juvenile delinquency are 
indeed grave, but it was only because of several aspects which we 
believe to be in the Federal sphere that we felt your committee might 
find it worth while to make a personal inquiry on the scene. 

You have already “picked the brains” of my oflice, since you have 
heard from Mr. Beckner, head of our bureau of narcotics enforce- 
ment office in Los Angeles; Mr. Hawkins, head of our narcotics office 
in San Diego; and Melvin Hawley, deputy director of our department 
of justice. Since these able public servants are under my direction 
as attorney general and head of the State department of justice, 
quite naturally I subscribe to the sentiments and verify the facts 
which they have heretofore presented to you. 

If our rise in juvenile delinquency can be attributed to any single 
cause, | would find it to be a general deterioration in public and private 
morality. 

No more dramatic illustration can be noted than the TV quiz revela- 
tions. It was bad enough to destroy with disillusionment an appar- 
ently healthy interest in a pseudo-intellectual type of entertainment, 
as opposed to the prevalent blood and lust piped over the ether waves. 
What has seemed even more disturbing to me was the assertion by 
District Attorney Frank Hogan of New York that of the 150 wit- 
nesses who testified before his grand jury, 100 lied under oath. 

These were not illiterate, stupid people. These were some of our 
so-called leading citizens, the examples to our youth, intellectually 
endowed, successful by the standards of Wall Street and Madison 
Avenue, the men who shape our buying habits and our political epin- 
ions. But to 100 out of 150, the solemn oath to tell the truth was 
meaningless. If caught in a falsehood by subsequent revelations, 
their simple expedient was to return to the grand jury for “correction.” 

I am not naive enough to believe that this moral degeneration is 
confined to the east coast. I have lately been urging our law enforce- 
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ment agencies to insist upon the truth being developed the first time 
one testifies in court, before a grand jury or legislative body. A few 
perjury prosecutions may help to restore belief in the sanctity of ap 
oath. Last year out of 29,000 felony complaints issued in C alifornia, 
only 50 were for perjury. 

I have read with interest some of the testimony elicited by your 
committee in southern California. With due respect for my col- 
leagues in the field of law enforcement, I believe they oversimplify 
the problem when they place the blame for all their problems on the 
courts and on the State legislature. 

You have heard much about the Cahan decision rendered by our 
State supreme court. This case merely adopted the exclusionary rule 
which has prevailed in the Federal courts since 1914. Certainly the 
Federal rule has not impaired the efficiency of the FBI, and there is 
no reason for our State peace officers to wring their hands in anguish 
over its application to the State. 

Certainly the inadmissibility of illegally obtained evidence makes 
law enforcement work more difficult. But so do the prohibitions 
upon forced confessions, double jeopardy, cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, trial without counsel, and self-incrimination. I am confident 
that our peace officers are intelligent and resourceful enough to retain 
their effectiveness within the circumscription of the Constitution and 
of judicial interpretations. 

Frankly, our office has not been entirely pleased with all extensions 
of the Cahan rule by our courts. We attempt in subsequent cases to 
convince the courts that revisions and refinements should be consid- 
ered. ‘That, it seems to me, is the practical approach, rather than 
public attacks upon the judiciary, which cannot defend itself by public 
response. The assaults upon our courts do little other than to create 
general disrespect for our judicial process. 

Next you heard complaints about our State legislature and its 
purported failures. The fact is that our current legislature has done 
more in the field of narcotics legislation than any similar body in the 
past decade. True, it did not legislatively repeal the Cahan deci- 
sion—Cahan, incidentally, was a bookmaking, not a narcotics case— 
but to hurriedly enumerate a few of the constructive acts the legis- 
lature did pass, there were the following: 

1. Mandatory use of the drug nalline in the State’s parole system, 
with a pilot study at Chino prison both for inmates and parolees. 

2. Funds to assist local government in establishing nalline tests in 
their probation program. 

3. Initiating a master file of California’s dope addicts. 

4. Inclusion in the narcotic statutes of new synthetic drugs which 
have been shown to be dangerous and addictive. 

5. Police use of the nalline test on narcotic suspects who sign a 
waiver. 

6. Authorization of a statistical breakdown between heroin and 
marihuana users to give for the first time a true picture of the problem 
in each area. 

7. Consent to be required of the district attorney before prior nar- 
cotic convictions may be stricken by the court. 

8. Adoption of an act creating a commission on peace officer stand- 
ards and training, to devise ways and means of improving the caliber 
of our law enforcement personnel. 
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I urge Congress to instruct the immigration authorities to prevent 
anyone under the age of 21 from leaving the United States unless 
accompanied by a parent or guardian. Certainly a family should be 

rmitted to go together on a fishing trip to Guaymas or for a week- 
end of swimming on the beach at Ensenada. But I fail to see what 
useful purpose is served by an unchaperoned jalopy load of 17-year- 
olds going to Tijuana for a night of eee eee ebauchery. 

When I declared this in a speech in San Diego last year, I received 
a critical letter from a minister, who declared there was an implica- 
tion our good neighbors to the south were not “good enough” for our 
youngsters to associate with and this would be resented by friendly 
Mexico. 

Since assuming office, I have maintained liaison with my counter- 
part, the attorney general of Baja California. We exchange intelli- 
gence and I hope to continue to do so under the new administration 
down there. I have met with Governor Esquivel shortly before his 
election, and he assured me that is his desire. Orvile Hawkins, head 
of our San Diego narcotics office, visits officials in Mexicali regularly 
for leads. Wein turn have provided information helpful to Mexican 
police, notably in the breaking up of an abortion ring. 

In our meetings, I have mentioned this problem of juveniles to 
Senor Silva Cota, the former attorney general of Baja California. 
Instead of indicating offense at our keeping youngsters on this side 
of the border, he declared Mexico would welcome it. Juveniles fre- 

uently get into trouble because of inexperience and lack of restraint— 
liquor, narcotics, vice, brawls—and cause Baja California some of its 
most difficult law enforcement problems. And economically, those 
under 21 add very little to the tourist trade. 

Mexico would resent our closing the border to all traffic. And 
rightfully so. But I believe it would not resent the barring of 
juveniles, provided, of course, that the prohibition applies to all 
borders indiscriminately. 

We have another grave social problem in California that some- 
times directly, sometimes indirectly, affects juveniles. Our prevalence 
of alcoholism in this State worries most thoughtful people. 

According to the Jellinek estimation formula, we have approxi- 
mately 600,000 alcoholics in our State, a ratio of 7,230 per 100,000 
population. San Francisco has a particularly serious problem, with 
perhaps twice the ratio for the rest of the State. 

The 16 largest cities in the State had nearly a quarter of a million 
drunk arrests last year, constituting more than half of all the arrests 
made in those communities. 

But alcoholism makes itself felt across the board of society’s struc- 
ture. Its effect upon employment absenteeism, upon automobile ac- 
cidents, upon the population of mental institutions, upon disability 
claims, upon health and property damage, and upon misery and grief 
inflicted upon families and children is impossible to estimate in terms 
of numbers or dollars. But it is significant. 

There is some hope for the future. In 1957, the State department 
of public health created a division of alcoholic rehabilitation. It 
treats nearly 5,000 patients a year through clinics in 7 major cities, 
and leads them back to the paths of productiveness and self-respect. 
It may set a useful pattern in the years ahead. 
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I should like to report one juvenile problem with which we have 
been waging a relentless, and apparently successful, battle. That j is, 
against hazing in schools, colleges, and universities. Our | legislature 
has not only banned hazing g, but it has provided that any schools which 
knowingly permit hazing Will lose all their public benefits. 

Jointly with Senator ‘Edwin Regan, chairman of our State senate 
judiciary committee, I have called two meetings with school officials 
and student body leaders, to discuss the new laws , to define hazing, 
and to learn from them firsthand about efforts to curts il this juvenile 
sadism that has caused one death in California this year, and several] 
serious hospital cases. 

T am satisfied that our school officials are alert to the need of thor- 
ough supervision of student activities, and particularly fraternity and 
sorority initiations. 

There is one additional problem with which your committee might 
help. 

Ww e in California believe that criminal statistics are a potent intel- 
ligence weapon in the war on crime and delinquency. Thus i in my 
department of justice we have a splendid bureau of criminal statis- 
tics—we believe the best in the Nation. 

To this bureau of ours all local law enforcement agencies willingly, 
in fact almost eagerly, provide figures and data on crime. Our bureau 
compiles, analyzes, ev aluates, and reports. 

The FBI expects all our local agencies to report to it, too. Many 
of them do, but some do not. Our bureau has fieldmen who go to 
the few departments that neglect to send in crime figures, but the FBI 
has not such representatives. Thus our State bureau crime reports 
for California are more inclusive, and thus more accurate than those 
of the FBI. 

Nevertheless, the FBI has declined to accept our bureau figures for 
California, and still insists upon the unnecessary duplication of 
reporting by local agencies. Their only expressed reason is that if 
they permitted statewide reporting in one State, they would have to 
do it elsewhere. The fact is, however, that there is no other State with 
an agency remotely comparable to that we have in California. 

[ hope your committee might be the intermediary to persuade the 
FBI to permit our bureau of criminal statistics to be the sole reporting 
agency for California. 

Chairman Hernnines. I assure you right here and now that I will 
undertake to suggest to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover that that be done. 

(The following correspondence between J. Edgar Hoover and 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., was marked “Exhibits Nos. 78, 79 and 80,” 
and reads as follows:) 

Exuisit No. 78 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 27, 1959. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Attorney General Stanley Mosk of California testified on 
November 19, 1959, in San Francisco before your Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, and during the proceedings he brought up the uniform crime report- 
ing program conducted by the FBI. I wanted to furnish you additional facts 
concerning this vital program of interest to all law enforcement officials, social 
scientists, and to the public in general. 
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All of the details with reference to the uniform crime reporting program con- 
ducted by the FBI were drawn up by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. This organization has its headquarters at 704 17th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. The president is Col. Charles W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent of 
the Virginia State Police, Richmond, Va. The present method of conducting this 
program involving direct reporting by some 6,000 local police agencies about the 
eountry to the FBI carries the endorsement of that association. As a matter of 
fact, one of the very important committees of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police is the committee on uniform crime reporting, and the chairman 
of this committee is Stanley R. Schrotel, chief of police at Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
previous chairman was Jeremiah O’Connell, chief of police at St. Louis, Mo. 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police is increasing its interest in 
the uniform crime reporting program which we conduct in cooperation with that 
association. An indication of this is their recently established field service di- 
vision. A part of this newly established field service division includes the em- 
ployment of field representatives whose duties are to visit local police depart- 
ments throughout the United States, performing an inspection service with the 
view of promoting uniformity in the crime data collected by the FBI. 

Another cooperative function of the FBI, which parallels uniform crime re- 
porting to some degree, is the identification facilities which we operate in co- 
operation with local police throughout the country. Despite the fact that most 
States operate State bureaus of identification, we find that the police about the 
country would much prefer to send their fingerprints directly to our Identifica- 
tion Division for nationwide direct service even though duplicates of these finger- 
prints may also be sent to the State bureau. 

Actually, any proposal that the FBI draw its crime figures from the California 
State Bureau of Criminal Statistics would present considerable problems. There 
are a number of State bureaus throughout the country, and the criminal statistics 
compiled by them are in specific terms of the State statutory definition of offenses. 
For example, the California State Bureau of Criminal Statistics at Sacramento 
collects information as to grand larceny. For the most part, this involves the 
theft of property valued in excess of $200. Figures on other larceny offenses are 
not collected. Obviously, we could not use State bureau figures on this basis 
since the definition of grand and petty larceny varies widely among the several 
States. Consequently, in order to reduce to a minimum this problem, the larceny 
figures collected under the system promoted by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police on a nationwide basis cover all larceny offenses with a division 
simply on the basis of thefts of property valued at over (or under) $59. 

Many other differences between the State definition of offenses and the uniform 
classification of offenses designed by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police exist. For example, in some States a theft from a locked automobile is 
burglary. In other States this is larceny. Other similar differences exist among 
the States. On the other hand, the uniform crime reporting prograim designed by 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police follows a uniform classification 
of offenses designed to promote the collection and publication of crime statistics 
on a nationwide basis, eliminating as much as possible differences in the various 
State statutes, 

As an alternative proposal, the California authorities might consider amending 
their crime reporting forms to include the specific data called for under the na- 
tional program conducted by the FBI. If this were done, we certainly would have 
no objection to local departinents in California sending us a duplicate of the 
report sent to the Bureau of Criminal Statistics at Sacramento. Generally, this 
procedure is followed by the State Bureau in Minnesota. What we do vigorously 
object to is any suggestion that the original crime statistics be reported to a 
State bureau, which bureau would process and furnish the FBI with summary 
data. 

As you probably know, we have offices throughout the country. We have three 
field offices in California with several hundred special agents assigned within that 
State. All of these men have received training in uniform crime reporting and 
are in daily contact with the local police agencies sending us crime reports. These 
men are used from time to time to handle the same type of contact with local au- 
thorities as is done by the field representatives of the California State Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics, and we are very proud of the results we achieve in crime 
reporting in that State. <A study of the facts will reflect that the uniform crime 
reporting program conducted by the FBI covers practically the entire State of 
California, and our figures are complete and accurate. 

43113—60— pt. 5-32 
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For your convenience, I am enclosing a copy of the uniform crime reports 
for 1958 and also a copy of the special issue for 1958. The special issue 
contains the complete report of the consultant committee on uniform crime 
reporting employed by the FBI to make a thorough study of the uniform crime 
reporting program. This consultant committee, as you will observe, was headed 
by Dr. Peter P. Lejins, professor of sociology at the University of Maryland, 
one of the country’s leading experts in criminal statistics. 

With this background we feel that the direct and independent collection of 
crime statistics by a State bureau in any State and by the FBI in coopera. 
tion with the International Association of Chiefs of Police lends authenticity 
to both series. 

I do hope that the information which I have outlined above will be of 
assistance to you and your subcommittee in resolving some of the problems raised, 
Sincerely yours, 

J. Epgak Hoover. 


Exursit No. 79 
DECEMBER 11, 1959. 
Mr. J. Epcar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
US. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hoover: I greatly appreciate your letter of November 27, 1959, 
relative to the testimony of Attorney General Mosk of California on November 
19, 1959, in San Francisco. I had intended, upon my return to Washington 
and after a review of the transcripts of the hearings, to write to you and 
inquire as to the circumstances surrounding the situation described by Attorney 
General Mosk. 

I believe that your explanation adequately explains the remarks of the 
attorney general relative to the exchange of crime statistics between your Bureau 
and the State of California—in fact, so much so, that I should like to request 
that your letter be included as a part of our record immediately following 
the testimony of the attorney general. I believe your letter would do much 
to clarify the situation and allay any doubts as to the cooperativeness of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation with the State of California. 

If you have any further information or statements to make on this subject, 
I should be only too happy to have them made a part of the record. I shall 
look forward to hearing from you and corresponding with you further on this 
matter. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 

THomaAs C. HENNINGS, Jr. Chairman. 


Exursit No. 80 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 21, 1959. 
Hon. THoMaAs C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Senator: I appreciate very much your letter of December 11, 1959, 
in response to my letter to you of November 27, 1959, relative to the testi- 


mony of Attorney General Stanley Mosk of California on November 19, 1959, 
in San Francisco. 

In response to your inquiry, I certainly have no objection to your making 
my letter of November 27, 1959, a part of the record. If we can be of any 
further assistance, I hope you will feel free to communicate with me. 
With best wishes. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. EpGar Hoover. 


Attorney General Mosk. Thank you, sir. That concludes my 


presentation, and once again I am delighted that your committee is 
here. 
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Chairman Hennines. We might discuss this subject with you for 
several days, this subject upon which you have such vast knowledge 
and experience. You have given not only great encouragement in 

our statements and in your testimony here today, but you have indi- 
cated that the State of California recognizes this to be a real problem, 
and not an imaginary one, nor a sporadic series of outbursts of criminal 
acts by our young people, and I am sure that you realize better than 
most, certainly, that this is a continuing effort and must be a day-by- 
day job. It must be pursued indefatigably and relentlessly to get at 
the various growths that plague not only the young people, destroy 
and ruin their lives and futures, but by the impact of these things tend 
to affect, and does affect, very deeply the United States of America’s 
strength, its position, and power. 

We thank you very much, Mr. Attorney General, for taking time 
out and making the effort to come here today, and I want to thank you 
again for making available to us the splendid witnesses from your 
department who testified in Los Angeles and San Diego, and for the 
invitation for us to come to this State. 

Attorney General Mosk. We feel more secure with your devoted 
interest in this problem. 

Chairman Hennineos. Our next witness is Mr. Heman G. Stark. 

Mr. Stark is director, Department of the Youth Authority of the 
State of California, and I understand that Dr. Keith S. Griffiths, chief 
of research, will join Mr. Stark in a cooperative account giving evi- 
dence and conclusions and observations. 

We welcome you, gentlemen, and compliment you for the work 
that you are doing, and your dedication to it. So, you may proceed 
accordingly in your own way and testify in the manner you feel most 
effective and most complete. 


STATEMENT BY HEMAN G. STARK, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE YOUTH AUTHORITY, STATE OF CALIFORNIA, ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. KEITH S. GRIFFITHS, CHIEF 0F RESEARCH 


Mr. Starx. We brought Dr. Griffiths along because your field 
representative suggested you might want to ask some questions that 
involve research material, and I thought it better to bring him along. 

I represent the Department of the Youth Authority of the State 
of California. I have appeared before you before at various times. 
I think you are probably aware from what you have said of some of 
the things we do here, but I would remind the committee that we op- 
erate some 16 institutions in the State of California. We have the 
responsibility at the State level for the development of probation and 
— programs for youth, and for the support and subsidy of county 

orestry camps, and the building of juvenile bureaus within our police 
departments. 

So, this is rather a broad charge in an agency of State government. 
That is not unique in California, but was first developed in California, 
as we were the first agency of this kind set up under the aegis of the 
American Law Institute some 17 years ago. At the present time we 
have about 13,000 children, young people, under our administration. 
These are youngsters that come to us from two sources in California. 
In California a juvenile is a juvenile until he is 21, and we get the 
juveniles from 18 to 21 from the criminal courts, and that accounts 
for about 30 percent of our cases. About 70 percent come from the 
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juvenile courts, so we have both criminal court cases and juvenile 
court cases, and then we retain jurisdiction over the criminal court 
cases to the age of 25. I merely mention this to you so that you will 
get some idea of what this agency has the responsibility for. 

The area of responsibility includes a division of delinquency pre- 
vention and a crime reporting system which you have just heard about 
from Attorney General Mosk. I think he was quite modest in his 
statement about this work. As one of the users of the material that 
he gathers in the State, we feel that it is the finest thing that we know 
about any place in America, and it is the only place I ‘know of where 
we have what we believe is a complete reporting system for law en- 
forcement probation and for State agencies themselves. 

Chairman Hennines. We have vi isited many, many States and 
cities. You are quite right, I think, in saying that you are unique 
in thatr ‘espect. 

Mr. Starx. I made that point to compliment the attorney general 
for the fine work he does, but more specifically to mention the fact 
that sometimes it makes us look a little out of line with some other 
States that do not have a reporting system that reflects the actual 
situation. 

Chairman Hennrines. You are being forthright in facing up to the 
problem and admitting it exists, and you are able to prove ‘it by your 
painstaking efforts to compile these figures. 

Mr. Srark. Any less effort would not give us a true picture on 
which we must base our plan. We don’t feel that we have got an 
all-out problem in this field he re, but nonetheless our Governor and 
our attorney general and other State officers are planning in the near 
future to put on a real drive to move this thing the other way. We 
don’t think it is enough to build more institutions, more prisons, more 
correctional schools. We don’t feel that that will answer the problem. 
I worked at this work for 32 years in California, and if I learned 
anything, I learned that you must have good institutions and you must 
do a good job of rehabilitating those that you have, but that will not 
deter crime, nor will it preve nt delin quency necessarily. It only takes 
the leader types out of the community for the time being, and more 
will take their place if you do nothing at the other end to compensate. 

I have been concerned by some of the work of our police depart- 
ments, and I was glad to hear th le mayor mi: ike the statement he did 
this morning because I heard the chief of police in one of the bay area 
cities say recently that the police department oe not afford to do 
delinquency y prevention work, and I am concerned about that, and we 
are planning to campaign among the police departments all over the 
State to convince them that the »y should do delinquency prevention 
work, They are the key agencies, one of the key agencies, in this 
whole program, and they should not be deterred by any private agency 
who wants to take over this function. 

Your committee, or your advance people, asked me to comment on 
two points in nents i and I prepared a report which we have 
given to the men over here. This report attempts to answer the 
questions posed to us. Table 1 attached to this report presents infor- 
mation showing the proportion of narcotics offenders among the three 
classifications of our offenders. Arrests under 18 years of age reported 
by California police agencies to the department of justice, bureau 
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of criminal statistics, are shown to be 0.8 percent of all juvenile 
arrests for the last 2 years, reporting 1957 and 1958. Of a total of 
150.995 juvenile arrests in 1958, there were 1,170 reported narcotic 
arrests. The percent of total delinquent referrals in 1956 is shown 
to be 1.7 percent, and in 1957 1.4 percent, and in 1958 1.1 percent. 
These percentages and actual numbers are juvenile narcotic referrals 
and have decreased over this period. First commitments for violation 

of narcotic and drug laws is shown to be 7.1 percent of our caseload 
in 1956; 6.1 percent in 1957; and 6.1 percent in 1958. The information 
is further classified according to the court of commitment, and about 
5 percent, age 17 or under, are committed for violation of the narcotics 
and drug laws. 

I would like to pause at this point to say something that I am sure 
you are well aware of, but merely for reemphasis, “and that is the 
picture of narcotics is not alw ays ‘truly reflected in the commitment 
offense. There is no such thing as just a narcotics user. If you become 
addicted to narcotics, you have to turn to crime to finance the habit. 
It costs so much per day. 

Chairman Hennines. It is a very expensive habit if you buy this 
material from the so-called pushers. Most people don’ t realize the 
dimensions of it just in terms of financial requirements. 

Mr. Srark. That is true. If you could investigate, or if you could 
interview some of the boys and girls we get who have been “hooked” 
on heroin, it would tell quite a story. 

Chairman Henntnes. That has been done, sir. We have learned 
of the price for so-called cut heroin; and they need more and more 
all the time. 

Mr. Starx. Even though these figures seem low, and even though 
they are decreasing, they are not a completely accurate picture of the 
extent of the use of narcotics. We get many more youngsters than are 
reflected here. That doesn’t mean that they are “hooked.” First they 
experiment with marihuana, and this does not always lead to the 
use of heroin. Many more times it doesn’t. So it may not be—it 
can’t be classed the same thing at all, yet it is a serious violation. 

Chairman Henninos. I introduced the marihuana bill in 1935. We 
couldn’t get it under the Harrison Act because there is a distinction. 
Marihuana is not, strictly speaking, a drug within the meaning of 
the definition of the Harrison Act. 

Mr. Starx. Appended to this report is the “Characteristics of Resi- 
dent Population of California Facilities for Youth Authority Wards 
and Youth Authority Parolees on June 30, 1959.” We thought this 

might be of interest in regard to the offenses that these youngsters 
commit. I won’t go into those, and additional copies will be provided. 

Chairman Henninos. They will be made a part of the file of these 
proceedings. 

Mr. Starx. The second question that your staff asked was about 
runaway children. I feel that we know about as much about run- 
away children as any State in America. 

Chairman Henntnes. Iam sure you do. 

Mr. Stark. We checked with the board and found there were in 
excess of 2,000 children a month coming into California. That was 
some time ago. We haven't rechecked this in recent years, but I am 
sure there are no less coming at the present time. I don’t mean to 
insinuate that all runaw ay children get into difficulty, only a small 
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percentage, perhaps, but at the present time I can tell you we have 
some 794 children coming in here that committed major offenses that 
were committed to the youth authority, and are now being supervised 
back in their home States. We have the responsibility under law to 
go and get them and bring them back here if they fail. To accom- 
plish this—we, several years ago, and I mention this because I am 
particularly pleased with what was happening in regard to it—we 
created an interstate compact for children and this had three major 
facets. It was for the purpose of supervising children in the States 
where their home is, sad te the purpose of probation of paroled chil- 
dren for the purpose of returning absconders and runaways, and for 
the purpose of returning wayward children. The latter part of that 
has not been effective yet. There are 32 States in the compact at the 
present time, including Alaska and Hawaii. 

Chairman Hennings. You say that they are in, too? 

Mr. Srark. Yes; that was one of the first acts of their legislature, 
I think it will be less than 5 years when nearly all the States will be 
in this compact. I mention this to you because I am concerned that 
Congress did not support this action and I would hope that one of 
the representatives of your committee might very well be instru- 
mental in the passage of the measure supporting this service. 

Chairman Hennuvos. I believe, sir, I can assure you here and now 
that a majority of the committee, not all, will follow your suggestions 
in this respect. 

Mr. Starx. This may or may not have money attached to it. If 
it doesn’t have money we still need your support. 

Chairman Henninoes. We will make every effort. 

Mr. Srark. If money is made available, it will help some States 
that have no funds for this purpose. Many of us have substantial 
funds set aside. There was a time when California ran five or six 
deportation trains across the country every year taking children home. 
We don’t run them any more. We are now sending them out on 
planes and buses, we are not running trains. 

Chairman Henninos. I have heard of those trains. I am delighted 
that you got rid of those trains. It is a national problem and cer- 
tainly California shouldn’t bear the entire burden. 

Mr. Srark. I felt that, and I have talked with a number of people 
about it, that we need in the Federal Government structures some 
strong leadership among the States in this whole delinquency situa- 
tion. Iamsorry tosay I don’t think there is any agency of the Federal 
Government that is giving us that strong leadership. I don’t mean 
to come out and do the job for us, I mean we have no plan in America 
set up for dealing with juvenile delinquency between the States. 
Every State is different. Seven or eight States have youth com- 
missions, or youth authorities. A number of States have a statewide 
organization that is under the department of corrections. Several 
States have it under the welfare department. One State has it under 
the department of mental hygiene. But most States have no organized 
leadership in this regard. 

Chairman Henninos. That is true. The juvenile aid varies among 
the States, too. 

Mr. Starx. That is true. 

I feel the Federal Government could be very effective if it started 
this program out by first calling a conference of the representatives 
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of the States, possibly even the Governors, themselves, because this 
problem of juvenile delinquency today is only second to the cold war, 
in my opinion. Ms 8 

Chairman Hennines. Governor Lawrence didn’t think it was un- 
important. He came all the way from Harrisburg at some incon- 
venience and some sacrifice; and Governor Rockefeller came from 
Albany to New York City to testify. Those Governors, and other 
Governors, have felt it of sufficient importance to inconvenience them- 
selves, and put other matters aside, besides your attorney general 
today, as have you and other witnesses, come and tried to give us this 
information we so emphatically need. 

Mr. Stark. So far as the bills that the Senate has previously intro- 
duced, I have supported those. I have made trips to Washington. 
I have caused people to shower you with requests. I don’t know 
whether they did any good or not. 

Chairman Henninos. Anything you sent will do good. 

Mr. Srark. A program projected from the Federal Government 
from the standpoint of providing training in this field, promoting 
demonstration projects, and of developing an agency for leadership 
in the States, which I think the Federal Government could effectively 
do, would meet, certainly, with our complete support in California. 

I don’t have any other major comments to make. I appreciated 
the fact that your committee was willing to come here and take the 
testimony you have taken. I have read some of the testimony in 
other parts of the State. That would only be redundant. I will not 
take up your time by repeating it. 

Chairman Henninos. That is why we are here, Mr. Stark. As I 
said to the attorney general, and to the mayor, these are things that 
we can discuss on into the night. 

If there are any tables, or assistance, that Mr. Griffiths could give 
us, we will be happy to receive them. 

Mr. Grirritus. They are attached to this report. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you. They will be studied by the 
committee and the staff. 

Mr. Stark. I might make this additional statement. 

After the committee leaves, if there is some information we can 
gather for you, please feel free to call on us. 

(Subsequent correspondence received from Mr. Stark was marked 
“Exhibit Xo. 81” and reads as follows:) 


Exuinsit No. 81 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE YOUTH AUTHORITY, 
Secramento, November 20, 1959. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel.) 


My Dear Senator HENNINGS: Thank you for the courtesies shown me when 
I appeared before your committee in San Francisco yesterday. 

It was suggested that I put in writing several recommendations I made to 
you, and these are: 
‘ ; — like to encourage and support the passage of a measure similar 
oS. A 

2. I would like to encourage the Federal Government to take more leadership 
between the States in developing a national program for the treatment and 
prevention of delinquency. This might be done by freeing the delinquency pre- 
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vention section from the restraining influences of the Children’s Bureau anq 
possibly placing it in the Department of Justice, and specifically, in its Bureay 
of Prisons. 

3. I would suggest that we encourage the calling of a national conference made 
up of State representatives having the responsibility for the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency. The present White House Conference on Children 
and Youth has avoided directly tackling this problem. 

4. I would encourage the FBI to reinstate its program of training for juvenile 
police officers so that the present trend toward relegation of police responsibilities 
to ae or welfare agencies will not continue. 

I would like to see the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
comltennt so that further assessment can be made of any progress in this field, 
Respectfully yours, 
HEMAN G. Stark, Director. 

Chairman Henninoes. We will not only call upon you, but we will 
welcome you for calling on us. We, indeed, need all the help we can 
you, Mr. Griffiths, for your painstaking and well-presented testimony 
get. We appreciate very much, sir, your coming here today, and 
tous. Thank you very much. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 82 and 83” 
and read as follows :) 


5, 


ixHIBIT No. 82 


REPoRT TO THE U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Presented by Heman G. Stark, director, Department of Youth Authority, 
State of California; Keith S. Griffiths, chief of research 


This report attempts to answer the questions posed by Arthur H. Bernstone, 
chief counsel of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, in his 
letter to me, dated November 7, 1959. 

Table 1 presents information showing the proportion of narcotic offenders 
among three classifications of offenders. 

First, the proportion of juvenile narcotic arrests of all juvenile arrests (under 
18 years of age) reported by California police agencies to the department of 
justice, bureau of criminal statistics, is shown to be 0.8 percent of all juvenile 
arrests for the last 2 reporting years, 1957 and 1958. Of a total of 150,995 juve- 
nile arrests in 1958, there were 1,170 reported as juvenile narcotic arrests, 

Second, the proportion of juvenile narcotic referrals of all initial delinquent 
referrals reported by California county juvenile probation departments to the 
bureau of criminal statistics is shown to be 1.7 percent in 1956, 1.4 percent in 
1957, and 1.1 percent in 1958. Both percentagewise and in actual numbers, 
juvenile narcotic referrals have decreased over this period. 

Third, the proportion of wards committed to the California Youth Authority 
for violation of narcotic and drug laws is shown to be 7.1 percent in 1956, 6.1 
percent in 1957, and 6.1 percent in 1958. The information is further classified 
according to court of commitment. About 5 percent of the juvenile court wards 
(aged 17 and under) are committed for violation of narcotic and drug laws. 
For criminal court wards (aged 18-20), the percentage varies between 10 and 
14 percent for the 3-year period. 

Table 2 shows some of the same information of table 1 and in addition shows 
the geographical distribution, by county, of juvenile narcotic arrests. Between 
75 and 80 percent of the juvenile narcotie arrests are reported from Los Angeles 
County over the 24-year period. Between approximately 64 and 77 percent of 
the juvenile narcotic referrals are reported from the Los Angeles County Juvenile 
Probation Department over the 314-year period. 

Table 3 presents the findings of a more intensive study of narcotic involvement 
of a relative small sample of juvenile court wards received at youth authority 
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reception centers from November 1957 to January 1958. This table provides 
some insight with reference to the proportion of narcotic involvement among 
youth authority wards, although this sample is small and not necessarily rep- 
resentative. Of the sample of 399 wards studied, some 77 (19.3 percent were 
classified as users of narcotics. A total of 19 (4.8 percent) had used opiates. 
Only 7 (1.8 percent) were classified as habitual. A total of 56 (73 percent) of 
the 77 classified as narcotic users, were marihuana users. Of these, 32 were 
determined to be habitual and 24 experimental users. 

Appended to this report is a statistical report, “Characteristics of Resident 
Population of California Facilities for Youth Authority Wards and Youth 
Authority Parolees on June 30, 1959.” Information is given on the offense or 
reason for commitment, county or area from which committed, prior record, 
race, age, and type of admission. 

Many additional items of information are available concerning youth authority 
wards. We would be happy to supply additional data as requested by the 
committee. 

HeMAN G. Stark, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE YOUTH AUTHORITY, 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH, 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


TaBLE 1.—Juvenile narcotic arrests, initial narcotic referrals to county juvenile 
probation departments, and first commitments for violation of narcotic and 
drug laws to the California Youth Authority, 1956 to 1958 

















1956 1957 1958 
! 
Juvenile arrests (under 18 years of age) reported by California 
police agencies to Bureau of Criminal Statistics: 
| PR ee 2 See SS ee: Catena mene (1) | 144, 978 150, 995 
Juvenile narcotics arrests: 
cite che Aida Gda ate Mada ekuGin nei diedamanbigs ‘ ) 1, 224 1,170 
Percent of total juvenile arrests. ......_.._......------ () 0.8 0.8 


Initial delinquent referrals reported by California county | 
juvenile probation departments to Bureau of Criminal 
Statistics: 

a ee | 40, 558 | 44, 861 | 49,177 
Juvenile narcotic referrals: | | 
| 




















Number. --.---- oh ilps lata toi asehdbandidL ce dibh ctu 689 624 547 
Percent of total delinquent referrals_.............__._- | 1.7 1.4 1.1 
1 Data on juvenile arrests are incomplete for year 1956. 
| 
1956 1957 1958 
| | 
1 a - aia eat artes 
| Juve- | Crimi- | Juve- | Crimi- Juve- | Crimi- 
Yotal | nile | nal | Total nile | nal Total nile | nal 
| courts courts | courts | courts | courts | courts 
—S eh ee ee Soares |____ 
| | | 
First commitments to Cali- | | | 
fornia Youth Authority: | | 
Total _- |} 3,19) 2, 539 | 652 | 3,345 2, 656, | 689 3,942 | 3,023 | 919 
Violation for narcotic 
and drug laws 227| 35 92/ 24/ 135] 69 241 124 | 117 
Percent of total com- | | | 
mitted____.__. we mee. ioe oe Dl eee 6.1 4.1] 12.7 
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TABLE 2.—Juvenile narcotics arrests and initial referrals to juvenile probation 
departments, 1956 to first half 1959 


JUVENILE ARRESTS REPORTED BY POLICE AGENCIES TO BUREAU OF CRIMINAL 














STATISTICS 
at eee hte lS Ty 
County 1956 1957 1958 Ist half 

1959 
Pla tT Fa 
Total juveniles arrested (under 18 years of age) ..__.-_._ () 144, 978 150, 995 79, 475 

Juvenile narcotic arrests: ’ 
Percent of total juvenile arrests._.................--]---..------- 0.8 0.8 0.8 
either iancieakuincnuighuenansdminwittddndbecadiansapet 1, 224 1,170 667 
Te A Geo) a isle 981 887 506 
NTT ia RB Nd a, 8 cee ek a ak 56 96 41 
ce  cetucuawaclonncteaenans 85 38 16 
Other southern California counties_............|..-.-------- 30 59 4 
ee nd . eenidbwosleucccnnassan 18 16 31 
os oe eaeateandauebabae 13 10 ? 
Ie I aN  cicte 20 8 15 
Sacramento Valley counties. .............-...-.].---------.- 7 19 1 
San Joaquin Valley counties-_-.................].-..-.-.-..- 13 33 21 
Se GURNEE CONNIE oo oo nn no sesdea eh 0 «15 cut b- 1 4 5 


a 


INITIAL DELINQUENT REFERRALS REPORTED BY COUNTY JUVENILE PROBATION 
DEPARTMENTS TO BUREAU OF CRIMINAL STATISTICS 





‘Toca delinquent referrals <u co. 222 50.04.%~-cdccnaceoenis 40, 558 44, 861 49, 177 26, 458 
Juvenile narcotic referrals: 





Percent of total delinquent referrals-.............-- 1.7 1.4 1.1 1.2 
IN oi tae lacs set nenaanaimnoniandonownt 689 624 | 547 321 
Los Angeles County ---___-- ai roel adjoint 533 469 378 207 
SON CONN ahs occa caccccadonsnanmeeues= 31 | 19 29 25 
San Diego County~--._____- ionamats Loder aitin 47 | 67 48 10 
Other southern California counties__..-......-- 19 | 23 | 29 22 
Co ES ee eee ae 14 16 | 26 24 
San Francisco County ll 12 8 4 
Other bay area counties ---.-.................... 8 9 8 8 
Sacramento Valley counties_-..............-.-- 10 2 6 9 
San Joaquin Valley counties ---........-...---- 13 6 13 9 
OO NE Sic itrecencnsdonteet cece 3 1 2 3 





1 Data on juvenile arrests are incomplete for the year 1956. 
Source: Department of Justice, Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Nov. 4, 1959. 





TABLE 3.—Proportion of narcotic involvement of a sample of juvenile court wards 
received at youth authority reception centers, November 1957 to January 












































1958 
Total Males | Females 
Use of drugs ail nincclcaeeihat siberian 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

PE RS nis oe ecandcncnonmes 399 100.0 327 | 100.0 72 100.0 

DE ppd pe temo —adiityeimad 322 80.7 262 80.1 60 83.3 

ieee ical dnlicllity sotaceiecsieeneppimenasichoah eel nahi 77 19.3 65 19.9 12 16.7 

ERS ee a aul 19 4.8 | \ eT ae 7 9.7 
Habitual (addicted).____.....-..--------- 7 1.8 6 | 1.8 1 1.4 
Occasional (nonaddicted) ._........._- aia 12 3.0 6 1.8 6 8.3 
Te te 140; 1®82| 189 4 5.6 

IN te SS ea 32 8.0 | 30 9.2 2 2.8 
Ee 24 6.0 22 6.7 2) 2.8 
ia saan end danndietpic 2 - 1 <a 1 1.4 
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ExHIBIT No. 83 


(CHARACTERISTICS OF RESIDENT POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA FACILITIES For YourH 
AUTHORITY WARDS AND YouTH AUTHORITY PAROLEES ON JUNE 30, 1959 


State of California Youth Authority, Heman G. Stark, director 


The following tables present statistical information on selected characteristics 
of the resident population in State facilities for youth authority wards and 
youth authority parolees for June 30, 1959. 

The total resident population of 4,336 wards includes 749 youths in reception 
centers, 28 wards in county jails, 16 wards in department of mental hygiene, 
and 16 wards on furlough. These four groups have been excluded from the fol- 
lowing tabulations and only 3,527 residents in training and treatment facilities 
are accounted for in the following tables. Characteristics covered by these 
tables include the following: 


1. Offense or reason for commitment 

2. County or area from which committed 
. Prior record 

. Race 

. Age in years 

. Type of admission 


Prepared by records and statistics section. 
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Chairman Hennrinos. We are running ahead of time and I haye 
been requested by the staff members that we recess for a matter of 10 
minutes for certain purposes, and to take care of some necessary 
things that have come up. Accordingly, the committee will rise and 
take a brief recess. We will reconvene at quarter before 12. 

( Recess taken.) 

Chairman Henninos. The committee will please come to order, 

The next witness who has indicated his willingness to appear be- 
fore the committee is Mr. J. W. Ehrlich, attorney at law, in the city 
of San Francisco. Mr. Ehrlich has been a pr acticing lawyer, and 4 
substantial part of his practice has been in the defense Of those 
charged with offenses, and he has gained national prominence for his 
work in this field. 

Mr. Ehrlich has written a book, and is currently working on an- 
other one. Mr. Ehrlich is, also, the subject of a biography. 

I might say that it is the purpose of this committee to hear as many 
different points of view as we possibly can in order to determine some 
of the things that we believe to be our responsibility. It has, also, 
occurred to. us inasmuch as heretofore we have heard largely’ from 
district attorneys, judges, those who are devoting their time, and 
dedicating their efforts to preventing delinquency ‘and crime among 
the youth, that we might hear a little from the other side of the coin, 
so to speak, and for that reason Mr. Ehrlich has seen and dealt with 
many of these people after they have come into difficulty with the 
law, and out of his experience and background he might give us some 
enlightenment from his point of view, ‘and for our benefit. We are 
very glad to have you here today, Mr. Ehrlich, and you may proceed 
in any manner that is suitable to you. 


STATEMENT BY J. W. EHRLICH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Enruicu. Well, Senator, the question of juvenile delinquency 
has not resolved into a condition, it is a result. It is not a condition. 
We have created what we commonly term “juvenile delinquency,” 
and we have created it because of our lack of desire to do anything 
for the benefit of the youth of our country. Now, times have not 
changed at all, Senator. Mankind is the same today as mankind was 
a thousand or more years ago, pick any time you like. The weak- 
nesses and frailties, the hatreds, and the animosities, and bigotries 
of humanity will always be present, and those of us who have the 
responsibility, either directly or indirectly, to do something concern- 
ing this situation should give some thought to what has “caused it, 
and why it becomes necessary for the U.S. Senate, for example, to 
look into a matter of this kind. I should like to read to you a very 
short report of the San Francisco Police Department : 


There exists, however— 
I am reading from the report— 


one evil which I mention with regret. It is the disposition on the part of many 
young men and lads to commit acts of violence, and mischief, and as brutality 
and cowardice frequently go together the victims of their violence have usually 
been those whose voices were silenced in our courts, and ignorance of our lab- 
guage was accepted as an invitation to the attack. The possession and use of 
deadly weapons by those whose passions and prejudices are strong, and whose 
judgments are immature, has produced much mischief. The police are doing 
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what they can to check and resist this wrong, but unless supported by public 
opinion, and assisted by the citizens, at large, they may labor long and hard 
pefore the evil is suppressed. 

Chairman Hennrnes. You spoke of deadly weapons. Have you 
any opinion as to the national act relating to the transportation of fire- 
arms; by that I mean especially revolvers and automatics ? 

Mr. Euruicu. If I may read one more line: 

The sooner the efforts of your community rise to the height of this emergency, 
the better it will be for our reputation abroad, and the greater will be our 
security and happiness at home. 

That is signed by Pat Crowley, chief of police of the city and county 
of San Francisco, and is dated August 1, 1872. 

Chairman Henninos. Eighty-seven years ago. ee 

Mr. Euruicn. So that this resultant phase of our civilization has 
always existed. This could well be in the report of Tom Cahill, our 

resent chief of police. Wherein is the cause which brings this about ? 
Ve have never appropriated any money, either as a Nation or as an 
individual State, to ascertain what happens to these children who are 
brought into this world. We don’t know what their mental condi- 
tion is. We know nothing about their background. We only have 
one knowledge, and that is after they are in difficulties, then we have 
the idea that we can cure all by punishment. Well, Senator, that is 
not true. I have recommended heretofore, which recommendation 
has fallen on deaf ears, that we don’t of necessity need to spend all of 
our millions building more penitentiaries. 

We ought to spend a little bit of that money in finding out how 
“John Doe” at the age of 2 is living; whether his mother and father 
are setting—are taking care of him; whether they are instilling into 
him a respect for his elders, for people around him, and for the com- 
munity; or whether “John Doe” is mentally deficient and retarded. 
And then I say, after that, when he goes to school at the age of 6, 
let us take another look at “John Doe,” and his mother and his father, 
and the environment in which he lives, and which he is being raised. 
Let us find out whether he is going places, or whether he is going 
direct to the penitentiary when he gets to be 15 or 16. Let us compare 
notes. When he finishes the third grade let us take another look at 
him. You will find, Senator, that the gangs we read so much about 
are always led by psycopaths, and other kids join in because they 
want to be big shots, and they want to belong. They have no other 
place to belong. They don’t belong to families because the family is 
too busy doing something else, and when they find a haven such as a 
gang, as we understand them, they go to that. Now, as a result of 
doing nothing about it, we find children growing up, demanding, 
with a feeling of insecurity, a feeling of not belonging to anyone. 
A feeling that no one gives a hoot about their welfare, and then we 
have created over the years a sense of “don’t care” because Uncle Sam 
is going to take care of me. I will get $100 a month, or, if I don’t go 
to work, Tam going to get a number of dollars every week anyhow, 
so whv shov'd IT work? So that result is brourht about. 

Now, speaking about guns, Senator, I don’t think that has anything 
to do with this situation at all. The acquisition of firearms is a very 
simple thing whether it is for a boy ora grown man. There is nothing 
in our Constitution about having guns and keeping them. So, we 
don’t pay much attention to that. It isn’t so serious to my way of 
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thinking that you are going to stop the transportation, interstate 
transportation of firearms. That isn’t so important; I want to sto 
the man who wants to use the firearms. I want to spend part of my 
tax money, at least, to prevent this young man from wanting to ugg 
a gun. The gun is only incidental to the conduct and the act of 
the person. 

Now, we find, too, the situation reminds me of some of my own 
experiences when I was a little bit younger. I wasn’t exactly a Bible 
oe you understand, and I used to get into mischief, and quite a 

it, but I knew one thing, that when I was walking down 16th Street 
and I wasn’t home at around 9 o’clock, Officer Clancey saw that I got 
home. Now, sometimes it became necessary for him to apply his shoe 
to my posterior. This sometimes was effective, too, because it aided 
me in getting home in a hurry. Today, if you slap some youngster 
for getting out of line, the entire government of the State of California 
and the U.S. Government, the FBI will jump all over you. <A good 
swift kick once in a while doesn’t do too much harm. I have fought 
against brutality all of my life, but a loving kind of kick, you see. 

Now, Senator, the question of marihuana. That, too, is placed in 
the same category that I place guns. Unless and until we teach respeet 
for one’s self, and thus create respect for others, we seek to violate the 
law, to do one and many things to show how important we are, anda 
kid uses less judgment about it than a grown man with years of ex- 
perience. The ease with which marihuana, for example, is obtained 
is a problem in and of itself. I have contended over the years that we 
ought to take the profit out of narcotics; that the user of narcotics 
should be placed in a hospital or some institution where some effort is 
made to find out what has caused him to acquire the habit, and why 
he does it. The seller ought to be severely punished in the sense that 
rou take him out of circulation. He is operating for a profit, and once 
ne gets a youngster on marihuana, with the allowance the youngster 
gets he hasn’t got enough money so he is going to walk into the store 
and steal something in order to get that money. I have argued this 
question with men who have enforced the Federal and State narcotics 
laws and, of course, they don’t quite agree with me. They say you've 
just got to take these men out of circulation, but it is growing all the 
time, and it is getting bigger. In that connection, Senator, it is well 
to keep in mind that juvenile delinquency in and of itself is no greater 
age aang mr A today than it was in 1872, as I read in this report. 

Je have better methods of keeping statistics today, and they like 
statistics, and the statistics are prepared. 

Chairman Hennings. You have to have the facts of some kind 
or another to establish your case. 

Mr. Exuruicu. Now, the fact is that in 1872 only 25,000 children 
were attending the public schools. The population of this city was 
only 150,000. I read this morning, or yesterday, that Chief Cahill 
said 150,000 children are attending the schools today. That being s0, 
the proportion of so-called delinquents is only in proportion to the 
number of people we have. That generally, Senator, is the way I 
feel about it. I condemn my State and my Government for sitting 
idly by and following the Mosaic tradition of an eye for an eye. 
That hasn’t worked in all these thousands of years and we ought to 
have a new system. 
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Chairman Hennrnes. You may know that I am chairman on the 
Committee on National Penitentiaries. I have sat on your side of 
the table once in a while, but yesterday I spent the day at Alcatraz 
and San Quentin, a full day. I have visited many penitentiaries, 
State, Federal, in this country and abroad. There are many fine 
people in these institutions who are dedicated to trying to do some- 
thing about it. We find a great variety of opinions about means and 
methods. In my opening statement I took to suggest certain legis- 
lation that I have offered to the Senate, and which will be introduced 
in the House relating to CCC camps, places in industry, to put some 
of these young people before they get into trouble. 

Mr. Eunruicu. I was shown a motion picture several months ago 
depicting a true life picture, depicting the persons involved and 
everything, showing a young man who had—with pistol in hand, 
held up a man here on Page Street. He was caught. He was convicted 
and he was sentenced to San Quentin. The picture showed a young 
man, 21 years of age, showed him entering San Quentin, showed the 
processes through which he had to go. It showed the general therapy 
which they were seeking to apply to him, the group therapy, the 
individual therapeutic treatments that have been involved over a 
period of years, which may or may not be doing a lot of good. Then 
he appeared before the parole board, and they paroled him. They 

ave him a suit of clothes. The suit was made in San Quentin, and 
if you had painted a sign on it that said, “Made in San Quentin,” 
you couldn’t have done it better, and they gave him $40. 

Chairman Hennings. Was it a blue serge? In the Federal insti- 
tutions they don’t do it like that. A man can pick out a variety of 
things made in the institution which anybody could wear and not 
be identified. 

Mr. Enruica. I was referring to San Quentin. 

On the panel was a district attorney, a newspaper publisher and 
a doctor, and I was there. I was asked what comment I had to make 
about this picture, and I told them that I had no comment at all. 
I said that it was of no interest to me, but I said to them, “If you 
will show me that part of the picture what you did for this boy be- 
tween the time of his birth and the time the necessity, at least, in his 
mind, arose to stick up Mr. John Doe, then I will have some comment 
to make.” 

Now, we spend a great deal of our time, including our time with 
juveniles, keeping them locked up out here, or sending them down to 
the Log Cabin Ranch, without ascertaining why or how they got there ; 
and until we do that, Senator, I say that we are wasting time and 
money and we are not going ahead. 

Chairman Henninos. Many of us have recognized that for a long 
time; some of us have seen the wreckage in the criminal courts, have 
had to prosecute individuals under the law, and under our sworn duty, 
and have had to recommend sentences in penitentiaries. I was a work- 
ing Big Brother, a member of an organization which has as its goal 
the prevention of delinquency. I have been national director for a 
good many years, and president of the St. Louis branch of the chap- 
ter, and a director of that chapter. This organization just scratches 
the surface, I know that, and I would be the first to admit it. It does 
keep some boys out of trouble, and tries to steer them along the right 
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track. You have to let the boy know that you are his friend, take him 
to baseball games, make yourself accessible to him, take a little time 
out, take him to your house for dinner, and take him to lunch, let him 
talk about his troubles. We feel that we have done some substantia] 

ood in this country. But, as you say, I readily go along with you on 
it, that there isn’t enough work in prevention. 

Mr. Exnruicu. Do you realize, Senator, I happen to be associated 
with a group of men in San Francisco, and during the last 12 years we 
have done something for the children of San Francisco. Senator, I 
walked into a school one day, I was engaged in some trial litigation 
concerning the property across the street from the school, and I was 
killing time, and it was the recess period. There was a long table 
there, and back of this long table was a fine woman in a white smock 
with a big chart in her hand. On the table were innumerable bottles 
of milk, and all these little fellows lined up, and she looked at the 
chart and said, “Tommy, you are on the list, here is your bottle of milk, 
Samuel, you are on the list, here is your bottle of milk. Jake, you are 
not on the list, now run along.” That was because the father couldn't 
provide the quarter, or whatever the amount was, that was necessa 
to buy the milk. Now, Senator, the mere fact that the child didn’t get 
the milk that day, that in and of itself is not an important thing, but 
ou have immediately created in that child’s mind a little touch of 
atred for the two fellows who were on the list, and so now you have 
planted the seed, “Well, he has, and I don’t have.” But we were too 
busy in the community to do anything about those things. We are 
doing them now, and no child that stands up in that line has anything 
to fear. 

Chairman Henninos. Have you had something to do with that? 
Mr. Eurticn. I organized it. That is about what I have to say in 
connection with this subject, unless you want to cross-examine me, 

Chairman Henninos. I would not undertake to do that because I 
would meet more than my match. I have cross-examined a good many 
ease in my day, though. You have made a contribution to our 
1earing, and a very valuable one. You would think, though, that 
anyone charged with an offense, or indicted, must be guilty. 

Mr. Euruicn. Yes, [ have run into that. 
Chairman Hennrineos. In Britain, as we know, and in past days, 
lawyers of standing and substance were readily available for the 
defense of those charged with crimes. I prosecuted people. I had 
nothing to do with indictments or the informations issued, but as a 
young courtroom court man, I have dismissed cases after a jury has 
een impaneled, when I found the evidence was not substantial, and 
would not support a conviction beyond a reasonable doubt or moral 
certainty. I have stood up and said, “A mistake has been made here.” 
So many prosecutors have a feeling they have to build a record of 
convictions, and that doesn’t mean a thing. I think the effort of the 
prosecutor should be to represent the defendant in a sense as well 
as the State, to see that he gets a fair trial, not to hit below the belt. 
We all know the tricks, but we don’t have to use the tricks. The only 
thing we have to do is prosecute. You have a sworn responsibility, 
you represent all the citizens, including the defendant, in a sense. 
Many people don’t believe that people should be defended. I have 
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been a member of the bar for 33 years, but then, unhappily, you hear 
so much from people, everybody knows he is “guilty.” 

Mr. Euruicu. I suggest that at the next meeting of the prosecuting 
attorneys of the State of California that you be selected as speaker 
of the xy: You may help a lot of unfortunate people. 

Chairman Hennrncs. I have so spoken before groups of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. I had two leading articles in the American 
Bar Association Journal in the past year and a half. Not on that 
subject, necessarily, but I feel very strongly about it. We have the 
Constitution of the United States, and I am chairman of the Consti- 
tution Rights Committee, as well as this. This business of saying, 
“Well, he must be guilty,” “I read about this case in the newspapers, 
and I formed an opinion,” that isn’t right. There is another side. 

Well, we could go on. You have been very kind to come here today, 
and we appreciate your willingness to doso. Thank you. 

Mr. Enrurcu. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. The next witness is—and I understand from 
counsel that we have been proceeding so rapidly and we had expected 

erhaps—we always make provision for time for all witnesses to say 
all that they have to say, and we don’t foreclose any witness, but the 
witnesses have so far been so succinct and brief, but cogent and com- 

rehensive in their testimony, that I understand we are now to pro- 
ceed with the last witnesses of this day. Some days we run until 
5 and 6 o’clock in the evening, hearing all the witnesses. However, we 
meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Now, I understand that the chief of police, Mr. Cahill, who has a 
nationwide reputation as a law enforcement officer, and Mr. John F. 
Kerrigan, inspector of the Police Department of the City and County 
of San Francisco, and Mr. Russell V. Woods, who is an inspector of 
the Police Department of the City and County of San Francisco, have 
asked to appear contemporaneously, and to testify in that manner. 
So, if you gentlemen will be good enough to come forward, please. 
We welcome you to these hearings, and appreciate very much your 
willingness to come and be of assistance to us. 

You may seat yourselves in any way convenient. 

Mr. Caniti. This is Inspector Woods, and Inspector Kerrigan on 
my right. 

Chairman Hrennines. We will be very glad to have you proceed 
inany manner that is convenient and desirable by you. 

Mr. Caniiu. I will start. 

Chairman Hennines. Thomas J. Cahill, chief of police, city and 
county of San Francisco. 

Chief Cahill joined the police department in 1942. During part of 
1950 and 1951, Chief Cahill was lent to the U.S. Senate Crime Com- 
mittee and conducted investigations for that committee in most of 
the major crime centers throughout the country. After that tour of 
duty he returned to the San Francisco Police Department and was 
appointed deputy police chief in 1956, and chief of police in 1958. 
He has served on many committees, and advisory boards relating to 
law enforcement. 


Chief Cahill. 
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STATEMENT BY THOMAS J. CAHILL, CHIEF OF POLICE, CITY Anp 
COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Chief Canmu. As you know, we in San Francisco here are the hub 
or San Francisco itself is the hub of the nine bay counties surrounding 
San Francisco, which have a population of approximately 3,500,000 
and at the rate that we are increasing it is anticipated we will haye 
between two and three times as many people in 1970. Of our popula- 
tion here, which our chamber of commerce estimates 821,000, we have 
approximately 150,000 young people of school age. 

Chairman Hennrnos. What did you say ? 

Chief Cantu. 821,000 and approximately 150,000 of that popula- 
tion are of school age. I think that with that many young people 
who comprise those who could possibly be involved in trouble of some 
kind that our picture here in San Francisco is as bright as any place 
in the Nation. We are very proud of it. I heard Mr. Ehrlich re- 
ferring to the fact that, generally, perhaps we are not taking enough 
action. As far as San Francisco is concerned we are not sitting back, 
As far as our juvenile situation is concerned, we have taken positive 
action, particularly over the last few years, when the rate increased 
at such a pace that it became apparent that we had to take positive 
action. 

Senator Henninos. According to your methods of keeping figures, 
or statistics, is the rate of juvenile crime increasing or dropping, 
bearing in mind the increase in population, and taking into the 
compass of that question the entire bay area ? 

Mr. Cantuu. In San Francisco, in 1959, for the first time, it. will 
show a decrease of approximately 250 arrests. That is in San Fran- 
cisco on juveniles. Now you have to take into consideration that San 
Francisco is different from many other and more quiet sections of 
our State. We have a different tempo, a different environment, and 
yet we are making progress, and that is in keeping with the overall 
picture of crime in San Francisco. We have been very successful in 
that we have reduced our crime rate generally in San Francisco over 12 
consecutive months over the corresponding months of a year ago. 
Chairman Henninos. That is a good testimonial to your efficiency, 
and the effectiveness of your department. 

Mr. Cantu. We brought it down an average of 12 percent. That 
is done by positive crime prevention program, and we are devoting a 
great deal of our time in focusing attention to crime p.gvention in 
this city, and one of the ways we seem gone about it in our juvenile 
situation was that we went to work with the officials of the department 
of recreation so that young people who use the facilities of that de- 
partment, and who use the facilities of recreation centers, are not 
interfered with by those who have no interest in participation in the 
various activities, but prevented it, and in those cases where they were 
not able to be brought under control by the directors of the centers, 
they called the attention of the police department to it and we took 
over. Also, we work very closely with the school department. The 
relationship between the police department and the school department 
is second to none in the Nation, and as a result we cooperate very 
closely with them from the teacher level right up to an? including the 
superintendent and the board of education. 
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We have on many occasions, when we put in our new program, gone 
to the various schools. In some instances we deemed it more appro- 

riate to talk only to the representatives of the various classes, and 
that was for the reason that they should bring back the story, and the 
explanation, that we gave them for our law-enforcement program. 
We deem it more it gpm iy in some instances, to have the entire 
school meet in assembly, and we had as high as 1,700 young people 
who heard from the chief of police, our supervising captain of the 
district, our captain in charge of the juvenile bureau, from the district 
attorney of the city and county of San Francisco; also our alcoholic- 
beverage control director here in San Francisco; the heads of the park 
and recreation departments; various other agencies, and all of those 
who deal with the problems of youth. The top men appeared there 
to explain to the young people the reasons why it was necessary to in- 
augurate and to establish a certain type of program. The reasons 
for it, particularly, were in relation to our curfew. We have a 
curfew. 

Chairman Henninos. What is the curfew hour? 

Mr. Cantu. 11 p.m. to 6 a.m. in the morning. 

I would like to point out that is a program, and that is a phase of 
law enforcement which has to be enforced with a great deal of dis- 
cretion and a great deal of tact. 

Chairman Hennines. They told us in New York, we had hearings 
there, and they told us that they thought a curfew law applying to the 
five boroughs in New York City would not be practicable because 
they didn’t think they could enforce it with the manpower available in 
their department. I guess that is not true in your city. 

Mr. Cantu. I will not endeavor to make any comment on any city 
other than my own. 

Chairman Hennineos. I am not suggesting that you do. I am only 
asking you as the Chief whether in your city that becomes a problem 
by way of enforcement ? 

Mr. Cantu. In any program that we inaugurate, we are going 
to run into certain problems, under certain circumstances, but taking 
it as a whole there is no real problem. It can be enforced, and we 
do not throw the whole burden on the top of our Juvenile Bureau. 
The interference of the police must be exercised with a great deal 
of discretion, but we are after young people who are in a position 
to get into trouble, whereas, we do not want to crucify and incur 
the wrath of young people who are not in any way going to become 
involved in trouble. You have to have exceptions and you have to 
recognize they have to be legitimate, but by the same token, you have 
to have firm standards. If young people are attending a school 
function and they are between their school and their home, it would 
be folly for the police department to exercise the curfew against those 
young people if they are going home from the function. 

hairman Hennrnes. Scout meetings? 

Mr. Cann. We live in an age where 11 o’clock is a little early. 

Chairman Hennines. That should be considered. The circum- 
a be considered and good, commonsense used. What is 

cage 
_ Mr. Cammy. Under the age of 18, but it will work, and has worked 
in San Francisco, and has played a major part in the success of our 
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a program in San Francisco. Also, as I pointed out, it is not 
eft to the juvenile unit alone, because they can’t possibly do it here 
or in any other police department. Our operation is composed of 
men from every unit in the department, so the entire department has 
interest in the success of this particular operation. They, too, must 
enforce the curfew, and the various other laws that pertain to juveniles, 
They cannot say, “That is not my function.” The whole department 
participates in the entire picture. 

As far as our narcotics problem is concerned in the field of youth 
in San Francisco, I think again considering the number of youn 
people we have here, the fact that it is a seaport town, the fact that 
it is a cosmopolitan city, again I say the picture is very bright. How. 
ever, I don’t want you to think that we are complacent about it. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I am sure you are not. 

Mr. CantLu. Narcotics is one of the things we must still try to 
reduce, we must still try to reduce this problem. Any one individual 
can contaminate many, many more and we do have on the average 
of 10, 11, 12 cases a year involving juveniles in San Francisco. 

Chairman Hennines. Onnarcotics. You do not include marihuana 
or do you? 

Mr. Cantu. It is nearly totally marihuana in the case of juveniles, 
Almost totally it is marihuana. 

Chairman Henninas. I asked that question because there is a tech- 
nical difference, as you well know, between marihuana and other opium 
derivatives. 

Mr. Cantu. It is very, very seldom that we ever run into a case of 
heroin in the case of a juvenile. The 10 or 11 or 12 cases involving 
young people, in those cases it is marihuana. A case may involve just 
one individual, or, on the other hand, it may involve several. It may 
be a party where there are 10 or 12 young people in the room. Nobody 
knows exactly who had possession of the marihuana or how many have 
become involved, so they would be included if their record is such they 
had other problems and they are now in an environment with mari- 
huana. We have had some 28 young people this year, up to this date 
in 1959, involved. But that does not mean that each individual who 
was seen was smoking marihuana. He may have been caught, and 
Inspector Kerrigan would be in a better position than I am to go into 
the details which you want on that. There may be, possibly, six ina 
room, and only one of them had been smoking marihuana. Our 
marihuana comes in from Mexico. We do not have too many of our 
young people from San Francisco going down to Mexico and bringing 
it back personally. It is brought through either young adults or those 
in their early twenties. We have had a few cases where a young fel- 
low, able to drive an automobile, did cross the border and did bring 
back marihuana, but that is more or less a rare occasion. Heroin? 
Very, very seldom. I don’t know of any specific case where a juve- 
nile was involved in San Francisco, as far as our young people going 
down, as I pointed out, south of the border. That is almost nonex- 
istent as far as becoming involved in vice. It is too far. 

Our juvenile bureau is set up with a captain in command. It is 
comprised of a total of 53 men and the captain: three lieutenants, 14 
inspectors of police, who actually, in large cities, are detectives rather 
than inspectors; 28 patrolmen, and eight women policemen. 
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I don’t know if there is anything that I can add other than that up 
to this time in this particular year, 1959, we have had 3,096 arrests of 
‘uveniles for all classes of offenses. At this same period in 1958, we 

ad 3,340, which means we have had a drop of 244 this year. 

Chairman Hennines. Arrests sometimes result in release. They 
sometimes result in release without booking, or are these arrests those 
who are actually booked for committed offenses ? m1 : 

Mr. Canty. These are actual bookings, and then it is rather diffi- 
cult to tell you how many offenses have been reported involving young 
people. It’s almost impossible because sometimes arrests are made 
and they don’t reflect the actual number. In this case I am pointing 
out the number of arrests and bookings. _ io? 

Chairman Hennrnes. I expect sometimes, Chief, it happens that 
you might pick up several young people, bring them in, find out who is 
really involved, and let the others go without booking them, so you 
would not call that set of circumstances sufficient to constitute what 
some people consider an arrest. We are talking about actual bookings. 

Mr. CaniLu. Correct. 

Now, we have a large percentage of young people coming into 
contact with the police from the standpoint of traffic violations. I 
think possibly 50 percent of those who come in contact with the 
police are coming in because of traffic violations. We are a nation on 
wheels. San Francisco, because of its small area, 49 square miles, 
and about five of that are out in the water, we have approximately 
7,000 automobiles registered to the square mile, and of course we have 
them pouring in over our bridges, from the north and east, and over 
our Bayshore Highway 101, and the Skyline Boulevard to the south, 
thousands and thousands of automobiles every day. Our thefts of 
automobiles, I would say, are rather high in San Francisco, although 
we have reduced the number, and we are very cognizant of the 
importance of reducing the number of stolen automobiles because the 
stolen automobile is used not only for the generally regarded joyride, 
but also it is involved in purse snatching, strong-arm robberies, 
burglaries, and so on. 

Chairman Henninos. Stickups? 

Mr. Canty. Correct. 

Chairman Henninos. Generally, before they go out on a job, very 
frequently they will steal a car so the license plate will not reflect the 
ownership of any member of the outfit committing the robbery. 

Mr. Cantu. I would like to point out that each morning when I go 
to work at 8 o’clock in the morning I am handed a sheet which we call 
“big 14,” and on that sheet is reported matters of importance coming 
to the attention of the bureau of inspectors during the 24-hour period 
ending at 8 a.m., and on that sheet are listed the crimes of violence 
against a person, robbery, serious assaults, holdups, safe jobs, and so 
on. This morning, I am taking it as an example because I am very 
happy to see there is one kid on the sheet for the entire city and 
county of San Francisco, and that was only one attempt at holdup. 
We went without a murder, a holdup, without a safe job during the 
last 24 hours, and I think we are on the right road. 

Chairman Henninos. You can take a great deal of pride in what 
you have achieved, Chief, and it is very heartening to me to know 
that, and I am sure for the members of our staff to know you are mak- 
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ing the progress as reflected by the accurate figures on narcotics, and 
that you are not complacent, because crime is ever with us. 

Mr. Cantu. I would like to point out before I close, Senator, on 
my end of it here, that we have been very fortunate in San Francisco 
in having a very close working relationship with all of the agencies 
who deal with the criminal picture from any standpoint, whether the 
are Federal or State or a local agency, either in the juvenile field or in 
the adult field. You have to have everything integrated, everybody 
working together, in any of the programs that we have drawn up, and 
which we have tried to present to the people, because we alone cannot 
do it. We have to have the support of the public in order to do it, 
We have to have a good working relation with the press, radio, and 
television. Tliere isn’t a city in the country that has better relation. 
ships than we have here in San Francisco. 

Chairman Henninos. That is certainly very important. You may 
not have been here when we expressed our appreciation to the gentle- 
men of the press and the other media of communication for their pres- 
ence here, and their interest in these proceedings. 

This isn’t a committee that just holds hearings. We go back and 
try to do something about these problems. In addition to that, it 
is very important that the ae itself realizes what sort of 
problems exist in the areas where we live. I live in a big city, too, 
where I had to deal with the prosecution of these things you are telling 
us about. A lot of people have to take their coats off and go to work, 

Mr. Cantiu. Everybody has to work together. We have 1,717 men 
in the Police Department of San Francisco, a total of 1,717 men. 

Chairman Henninoes. You always need more. 

Mr. Can. There is no question about that. I wish you would 
tell the board of supervisors about that, that is one of our problems, 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you. 

Mr. Cantu. One of our problems is in regard to young people. 
When they are in their teens and getting close to the conclusion of 
their school programs, they must be able to find work. 

Chairman Henntnos. As was suggested by the mayor today, the 
city has opened up certain avenues of employment, and this committee 
is now engaged in making a study which will be presented to the full 
committee with relation to this business of summer jobs. That would 
also have reference to afterschool jobs. 

Mr. Cant. The mayor is very aggressive in his juvenile program. 
I am chairman of the mayor’s committee which is comprised of various 
groups that appear at the schools, and we meet with people involved, 
such as the school department, recreation department. We do this 
either individually or as an entire group, to determine what we can 
do that will improve upon the situation as it is today. 

Chairman Henninos. You are familiar with what you read about 
the young terrorists in New York that go in packs, murder, mayhem, 
and ruthlessly injure other young people. Sometimes they kill them 
with knives, shivs, guns, homemade guns. Do you have anything 
comparable to that ? 

r.Cantiu. We have no gangs. 

Chairman Henninos. In New York City, people are afraid to walk 

on the streets in some areas. In Washington we have the same prob- 
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Jem, people are afraid to walk on some of the streets. St. Louis has 

a problem where people are afraid to walk in certain areas on the 
reets. 

ar, Cauitu. We have no groups operating as gangs. We have, 

possibly, a half dozen clubs, as they call themselves. 

Chairman Hennivos. Jacket clubs? 

Mr. Cantii. Some of them have jackets. It was only a short time 
ago that I went out and interviewed some of those kids, and the 
were tearing down the remains of a burned-down shack in the back 
of a building for an old lady who was on welfare and had no way 
of meeting the requirements of the city to clean the lot up, so those 
young people were helping her. They were using up the excess 
energy they had in tearing down a building for the proper purposes, 
rather than from the standpoint of vandalism. Again, I think we 
are making progress. 

Chairman Hennines. Your testimony has been very encouraging, 
and I want to compliment you upon the orderly community that seems 
to be existing in the city of San Franzisco and contiguous areas. 
Everything is relative, of course, in this field. 

Mr. Canitx. I wouldn’t want to leave the picture completely a 
bunch of roses because from time to time we do have a flareup, we do 
have some real problems, but we can bring them under control right 
now. 

Chairman Hennines. More power to you, Chief. 

I think you suggested Mr. Kerrigan might have some information. 
I have some biographical material on Mr. Kerrigan: 

Inspector John Kerrigan joined the ranks of the police department 
in 1949, and has been a member for some 10 years; and during the 
several years he spent as a patrolman on the force he displayed a 
keen interest in juvenile work, and a special aptitude for handling 
young people, which resulted in his being assigned to the police juve- 
nile bureau in May 1950. In 1957, Inspector Kerrigan was desig- 
nated as assistant inspector and transferred to the narcotics detail. 

Do you have any data, facts, figures, statistics? If you have, you 
may read them, or we will be glad to accept them from you and make 
them a part of the record. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN F. KERRIGAN, INSPECTOR, SAN FRANCISCO 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Inspector Kerrigan. Thank you very much. 

In San Francisco, as far as juvenile narcotics is concerned, our 
problem is in regard, primarily to marihuana. During the past year 
we have had 28 arrests, juvenile arrests, for narcotics violation. All 
of these cases, with the exception of two, were for marihuana. On 
one of the occasions, one of the boys admitted using heroin, but it 
could not be determined whether he had actually had it. 

Chairman Hennines. Do you remember where he said he got the 
marihuana ? 

Inspector Kerrigan. We have always been able to get the source 
of marihuana. It is not our practice to use juveniles as undercover 
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agents. The reason for the low rate of narcotics traffic among juve- 
niles is traceable to the fact that even among adults, heroin is be- 
coming increasingly hard to get in San Francisco. This is indicated 
by the lowering of the amount of arrests for possession of heroin, and 
the increased arrests for violations concerning drugs such as illegal 
prescriptions and drugstore holdups. In 1958, we had 3,481 arrests, 
juvenile arrests, and only 11 of these were for narcotics. 

Chairman Hennines. Is demerol what they give people before they 
go on planes ¢ 

Mr. Kerrigan. Demerol is a synthetic morphine surfate. It is a 
synthetic drug. 

Chairman Readies We eliminated the old benzedrine inhaler. 

Mr. Kerrigan. In 1958 we had 3,431 arrests of juveniles. Only 11 
of these were for narcotics. Up until this date we have had 28 arrests 
involving a total of 12 cases. 

Chairman Henninos. Do you run into any amphetamine. 

Mr. Kerrigan. Not a serious problem. 

Chairman Henninos. I have introduced a bill to regulate the sale 
of amphetamine. 

Mr. Kerrigan. I think amphetamine is as dangerous as narcotics. 
We find that the drug marihuana is not sold for a profit in San Fran- 
cisco. It is a thing that is distributed at parties and, generally 
speaking, only one or two cigarettes are involved. This is not a 
wholesale operation. We have no crimes of violence resulting from 
the use of marihuana. The type of enforcement we use in this direction 
is this. Generally speaking, we have an inspector from the Juvenile 
Bureau, an inspector in the narcotics detail, working on this, and I 
think we have been very successful. We have had complete coopera- 
tion as far as narcotics goes with the school department, the district 
attorney, the Federal Narcotics Bureau, State narcotics bureau, and 
I think in comparison to possibly other large cities, that our program 
is effective. 

Chairman Henninos. That is an encouraging report, indeed, Mr. 
Kerrigan. 

There are a Jot of things that I would like to discuss with you 
gentlemen, further, and I hope to have the opportunity, and hope 
we will work out an effective program, and I hope that if anything 
occurs, that you will feel free to write to us about it and advise us 
about it. 

Mr. Cantu. We are trying to learn all about this, but the more 
we learn about this business, the less you know. The one solution 
is one that is difficult one and which none of us can effect, not in any 
sort of period of time, and that is the reawakening of a vigorous 
home life. 

Chairman Hennrnos, I know that that is a very important element 
of this business, but the country is changing. Someone said the home 
has become a filling station by day, and a parking lot by night. 

The next gentleman is Inspector Russell V. Woods. Inspector 
Woods joined the Police Department in 1942, and has maintained a 
keen interest in juvenile matters. He was assigned to the Juvenile 
Bureau of the Police Department. He has an abundance of qualifica- 
tions. We will be glad to hear from you, Inspector Woods. 
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STATEMENT BY RUSSELL V. WOODS, INSPECTOR, SAN FRANCISCO 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Inspector Woops. I just want to reiterate what the chief said. We 
feel the overall juvenile picture in San Francisco is good, but we are 
constantly striving to improve it. 

Chairman Hennings. We are pleased to hear that it is good, but 
that you are still trying to improve it. That is the way it ought to be. 

Inspector Woops. In 1958, the three major criminal categories as 
far as juveniles were concerned were burglaries, auto thefts—auto 
thefts first, burglaries second, and assaults. 

Chairman Hennines. Do you include common assault in that? 

Inspector Kerrican. Yes, sir. Out of 144, 99 were assault with 
intent to do great bodily harm. That is with an ax or cat-of-nine-tails 
or brass knuckles. Under knives, we had 24, and there were 32 
batteries. 

Chairman Hennines. Switchblade? 

Inspector Kerrigan. Or knives, over 3 inches in length. 

Chairman Henninos. I know you could read some of these maga- 
zines and send for them by mail. Kids would send for them, send 
$9.98 and have a fine big knife with a blade of 6 or 8 inches, and 
he could press it and out the blade would come. We passed legis- 
lation, and that legislation helped. 

Inspector Kerrican. Yes, that legislation helped. 

Now, out of 154 clubs, today, we have about 80 obsolete. Of 
the 74 remaining, about 62 of them are sponsored clubs either by 
church groups, YMCA, or competent adults. We have several un- 
sponsored clubs. Recently, some have been taken under the wing 
of the Quaker faith. That is a fine organization, and under that 
movement they have provided what they call the Friends for Service. 
I might add that under that movement they provide certain social 
functions for these juveniles. They also, as the chief told you, they 
also help the needy, supervise their actions in work projects, where 
they help the needy free of charge. 

Chairman Henninos. They are going to bring in some young 
people tomorrow who were at one time members of a gang. 

Inspector Kerrigan. We haven’t had a serious gang fight, or a 
murder of a juvenile in San Francisco, in the past 4 years. We 
haven’t had a serious gang fight, or a fatality, and we have never 
in the same period of time, we haven’t had a serious offense take 
place on the school premises, such as an assault, or any type of 
crime, for that matter. We have had no crime of violence, what- 
soever, on school premises. Now, our working conditions, our liaison 
between the school department, the California Youth Authority, 
the juvenile court, adult probation, all welfare agencies, has been 
excellent, as the chief already told you, and I would just like to 
state my position on that because as a working member of the 
Juvenile Bureau I certainly appreciate it, and I am grateful that 
conditions are as they are. 

Chairman Henninos. You gentlemen are certainly to be compli- 
mented and applauded for what you have done, and what you are 
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doing, and by the same measure this committee would like others 
to join us in appreciation of your work, your day by day efforts, 
The result that you have been getting is most encouraging. This 
is the most encouraging picture that has been presented, and the 
most encouraging testimony, I should say, with relation to youth 
or delinquency. Some of it is really crime; some doesn’t rise to 
the stature of violence. In New York we have murders, gang fights 
and killings. You have presented, at least, an optimistic point of 
view. You are not satisfied, even now, with what you are doing, 
so that you are working with juveniles and trying to cooperate with 
them to make them better citizens for the benefit of not only here 
in San Francisco, but for the benefit of the people in this country, 
This will make us a stronger, better nation, and more able to resist 
some of the challeges that are confronting us in the world. 
Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The witnesses for tomorrow are Mr. Aaron Reese, assistant city 
attorney, San Diego; Mr. Thomas C. Lynch, district attorney, city 
and county of San Francisco; Judge Melvin I. Cronin, presiding 
judge, juvenile division, superior court, city and county of San Fran- 
cisco; Mr. Orville Luster, director of Youth Service, American 
Friends Service Committee, San Francisco. 

The hearing will start, as it did this morning, at 10 o’clock, and 
the committee will now rise and stand in recess until that hour 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, the hearing in the above-entitled matter was recessed 
until 10. a.m., Friday, November 20, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
Suscommirter To INVESTIGATE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a.m., in 
the U.S. Courthouse, courtroom 338, Seventh and Mission Streets, San 
Francisco, Calif., Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (chairman), 
presiding. 

Subcommittee staff members present: Mr. Arthur H. Bernstone, 
chief counsel; Mr. Carl L. Perian, research director; Mr. Marvin R. 
Fullmer, chief investigator. 

Committee staff workers present: Mr. Robert Kutak, administrative 
assistant to Senator Hruska, Nebraska; Mr. Charles Hamel, admin- 
istrative assistant to Senator Dodd, Connecticut. 

Chairman Hennines. As I have said before, we regret that the 
limitation of time does not enable us to hear from many, many people 
who have offered their most interesting points of view on some ex- 
perience on this subject. However, we have undertaken to try to get 
as many as we can to testify. I realize we have not been able to have 
many who have an equal interest as some of those who have testified. 

The first witness whom we are very glad to welcome to our hearing, 
and we had the pleasure of seeing in San Diego, is Mr. Aaron Reese. 
Mr. Reese is assistant city attorney of the city of San Diego. Mr. 
Reese, I understand, will discuss the legal basis, or lack thereof, for 
the Mexican border patrol of the San Diego Police Department. 

Would you come forward, Mr. Reese? Sit right there. 

We know you have had considerable experience in San Diego, that 
you once were deputy city attorney in both the criminal and civil di- 
visions of that office. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Reese. 

I think we might start out on some legal matters relating to the 
problems you might have in connection with the border patrol which 
Is now instituted by the San Diego Police Department, or may be in- 
stituted, or has been suggested, had I better say? I know that you 
have many at the border in that area. I think we would be glad to 
hear from you about that. 


STATEMENT BY AARON REESE, ASSISTANT CITY ATTORNEY, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


_ Mr. Reese. Thank you, Senator Hennings. I might say I became 
interested in this, with your chief counsel, approximately a year ago. 
Mr. Bernstone and I had the pleasure of meeting and found that we 
did have some common interests in the project that you were working 
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on in the local San Diego situation. I am very happy that it led to 
your holding meetings on the west coast. 

Chairman Hennines. I think they have been most profitable hear- 
ings. In San Diego there is a manpower problem, as relates to other 
portions of California, when vast amounts of marihuana, and amounts 
of heroin, and other contraband material comes over the border. It 
falls upon the city of San Diego to try to patrol it, although the 
results are spread all over the Nation. 

Mr. Reese. This problem first came to our attention, as a municipal 
government, a couple of years ago when an annexation proceeding 
carried it beyond the boundaries of the city of San Diego to the Mex- 
ican border. The problem before that time had been handled by 
county officials, but it became a city problem. 

I know our mayor explained to you the methods whereby they 
attempt to handle this. Our office is called in before instituting pro- 
grams like that. The legislative body and the police department 
need to know what they may do, what powers they have, what laws 
may be available for their use in handling a particular problem. Our 
office was called upon. We investigated with a great deal of research, 
went so far as to contact our Congressman, and he had his staff use 
the facilities of the Library of Congress to explore all possible ave- 
nues. It became apparent to us that the only real tool we had, and 


it wasn’t one that was very valuable, was the curfew for minors that 
we do have. 


Chairman Henninos. Eleven o'clock? 

Mr. Reese. Ten o’clock, but there are certain exceptions to it. 

Chairman Hennines. As was indicated yesterday, there are excep- 
tions here, too. 

Mr. Reesr. We found it wasn’t just after 10 o’clock in the evening 
that youngsters, teenagers, were to cross the border. Their traffic is 
all hours of the day and night. You are aware of the program that 
our police department is carrying out there. So far, we have re- 
ceived nothing but commendation for that program. I believe the 
chief of police probably explained that, as parents are contacted and 
told what the police department has done, they are invariably com- 
mended by the parents. Nevertheless, we have problems as does any 
corporation, any business, any individual group. 

You want to provide adequate protection for the people who are 
enforcing your programs, and that is one of the jobs of our office, to 
afford that protection to our city. The thing we are lacking is that 
we do not have any specific legal authority for what we are doing. We 
are doing a job that everyone says is important that we do. No one 
has criticized our program of governing the flow of teenagers across 
our border. Yet, we find neither the State government nor the Fed- 
eral Government has provided us with the legal machinery to make 
this effective, to grant the protection from criticism that our men are 
subjected to, and we feel based upon your study, and evaluation of the 
problem as it exists, if it is determined that there is a problem, and 
that the program of the San Diego Police Department which is not 
really a San Diego problem, because this spreads out throughout the 
State, and perhaps into adjoining States, yet we are the gateway, and 
then the burden falls upon us for carrying out this protective work, 
und we find we have no specific legislation available to us, and if we 
are challenged in the courts by civil actions, our police officers do not 
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have the protection they should have in carrying out their duties. I 
feel that it is a very nervous sort of situation. They are doing a job 
that has to be done, but they would feel more comfortable if they knew 
this was sanctioned by some legislative act. The city of San Diego 
does not have that power. 

We feel that you can evaluate this and see if there is a need for that 
program. The only jurisdiction that can give us the necessary legal 
machinery to make it effective is the U.S. Congress. We certainly 
hope when your studies are completed you will be able to recommend, 

rovide some type of legislative authority. We haven’t gotten that 
far, but I think you should realize and determine that that is essential. 
Then we can—we will be happy to work with you and your staff. 

Chairman Hennines. You have already manifested that willing- 
ness, Mr. Reese, and, as you fully recognize, being the able lawyer you 
are, there are legal problems relating to it, and I assure you that we 
are not going to put it in cold storage. We are going to get to work 
on it and take the opportunity of calling upon you for advice. 

Mr. Reese. We will be happy to give it. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity, and I will be in touch with Mr. Bernstone, I am sure, and maybe 
we can arrive at something. 

Chairman Hennines. We will be in communication with you, as we 
will be with other witnesses, people who have a desire to do something 
about this problem. We don’t drop the business and go off somewhere 
else. 

Mr. Reese. Thank you, and come back to San Diego again. 

Mr. Bernstone. I should like to thank Mr. Reese for his appearance. 
He took time out of his busy schedule. He is representing the city of 
San Diego on other business here this morning. He has to be in 
another court building. 

Mr. Reese. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. The next witness is the Honorable Thomas C. 
Lynch. Mr. Lynch has the very responsible post of district attorney 
for the city and county of San Francisco. 

We are very glad to have you here this morning, sir. Your willing- 
ness to be here, taking your time in order to do so, is an indication 
of your recognition of the seriousness of this problem. 

Mr. Lynch, I am told, you have been district attorney of the city 
and county of San Francisco since 1951. A good long stretch, 8 years. 
Before that you served as chief assistant to the district attorney for 
7 years. During the period of 1933-44, you were assistant U.S. attor- 
ney in San Francisco. 

Mr. Lynch, I don’t think I need to qualify you further. We will 
be glad to hear in any manner you want to proceed. 


STATEMENT BY DISTRICT ATTORNEY THOMAS C. LYNCH, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Lynceu. It has been suggested to me by Mr. Bernstone that the 
matter of juvenile delinquency in this area would be more amply 
covered by my colleagues in the city government, and I am sure it has. 
We are very pleased with our general situation here. I would like 
to point out that as the prosecuting attorney of this county, I am not 
the one who prosecutes anyone under the age of 18 years. It was sug- 
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rs also, that I discuss briefly the effect of some recent California 
ecisions upon narcotics. 

Chairman Hennines. I want to ask you one question—I once held 
the position in St. Louis that you occupy here in San Francisco—I 
want to ask you about the jurisdiction over certain juveniles, and 
the working arrangement, or the procedure of such jurisdiction as is 
assumed by you in certain cases, the arrangement between the juvenile 
courts and your own office in the prosecution of certain cases. Do 
you have that arrangement ? 

Mr. Lyneu. Yes, even though the law says those under 18 shall be 
handled through the juvenile courts, and the prosecution of a delin- 
quent, in those instances where a juvenile under the age of 18 is of 
such vicious character that the court feels he can be better handled 
by the regular instruments of law, they certify them back to the 
superior court, but that is very rare, usually in murder or where the 
juvenile, even though he may have the calendar age of 17, has the 
ability and mentality of a 19- or 20-year-old criminal. But I would 
say, once or twice a year at the present time, we have a series of armed 
robberies which we are beginning to prosecute, and those who are in- 
volved are 17, and we expect to prosecute them in the superior courts, 

We were discussing, I had mentioned the fact it was indicated to 
me that the committee would be interested in the effect of narcotics 
decisions upon law enforcement in California, and naturally that does 
affect juveniles, as you know. We have had a series of decisions in 
this State which have completely changed our enforcement. proce- 
dures. This was a break from tradition, a legal tradition, which had 
existed in this State since its inception. It goes without question 
that these decisions have placed some very strict restrictions on law 
enforcement. The Constitution prohibits unreasonable searches and 
seizures, not reasonable. We must disclose the names of our informers. 
I think we have gone much further than the Supreme Court. We 
also must turn over to the defense all of the documents in our pos- 
session, all of the statements taken from witnesses and the defendant. 

Chairman HenninéGs. That is a very unusual procedure, Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Lyncu. It is in a rather heated discussion at the present time 
because it is new, and we are seeking to get a little bit of reciprocity. 
So far, we have been unsuccessful. The thing that disturbs us is 
that this is a trend which is accelerating so rapidly. We don’t know 
what the rule is going to be tomorrow. It has been pointed out many 
times that the average police officer is in a very serious predicament 
when he is deciding whether he has reasonable cause to make a nar- 
cotics arrest. It has been said that a police officer must determine today 
whether he will side with the majority or minority of the Supreme 
Court, and his decision cannot be too accurate because the majority 
with whom he sides today may be the minority when the case goes to 
trial. There has been considerable agitation and discussion here in 
California and we have tried to get some remedial legislation through 
our legislature, particularly in the field of narcotics. We have not 
tried to abrogate these general rules because I think that would be a 
hopeless task, but we have tried to open up the field of narcotics just 
a bit. by protecting the names of our informers. In a community like 
San Francisco, the district attorney probably does more than 50 per- 
cent of the prosecutions which originate with the Federal Government. 
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Our Federal Narcotics Bureau, and we say this kindly, maybe with 
some slight criticism, take their choice cases here to the Federal Court. 
We have sometimes been called the dumping ground for the cheaper 
cases. 

Chairman Henninos. That is characteristic of various offices and 
agencies. 

Mr. Lyncu. We must, in effect, be enforcing Federal narcotics 
laws, we are doing work for the Federal Government, and we are glad 
to do it, but. we must do it under California rules, and at the present 
time our rules are stricter than the Federal rules. If we are to reach 
the narcotic problem, we certainly are going to have to have some 
relaxation and some realistic approach. It might be if the Federal 
Government, through Congress, would in some way give the Federal 
narcotics officers a little more power, they could then bring their cases 
into the Federal Court. 

Chairman Hennines. May I assure you, Mr. Lynch, as I did to the 
officials in Los Angeles, and San Diego, and I did so publicly, may I 
give you the assurance that this committee is going to meet with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and we are going to try to find out more 
about the question of the lack of authority, conflict of jurisdiction, 
and the lack of jurisdiction of the Bureau of Narcotics, and the 
Bureau of Customs. What we are going to try to do is—by way of 
meetings—to find out what their respective problems are, and try to 
do what we can to correlate their efforts. As I have said before, and 
I want to say this to you again, we found that to be true. I am not 
blaming one service or the other. It seems to be a sort of no man’s 
land, so to speak. 

Mr. Lyncn. There is one other comment I thought might be per- 
tinent. We have a great problem in a seaport city with narcotics, 
and we have been struggling here in California. It has been sug- 
gested I comment on some of the legislation, recent legislation, and 
this is only a personal opinion, that one of our problems has been in 
the matter of punishment. We have been changing our narcotics 
laws, I believe, every session of our legislature for the past 8 or 10 

ears. We have what appears to be reasonably strict punishment, 

ut in California we have an indeterminate sentence law which means 
that if a man is sent to the penitentiary by the judge for the term 
prescribed by law, that that is the end of his jurisdiction. Once 
that man reaches the institution, the district attorney, nor the judge, 
has any further jurisdiction over the matter of his sentence. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Were you ever asked to make recommenda- 
tions to the board of pardons and paroles ? 

Mr. Lyncu. We make recommendations in every case at the time 
the man is received at the penitentiary. This recommendation is 
rather comprehensive. 

Chairman Henninos. By that you mean relating to the length of 
time you believe that the man should be confined ? 

Mr. Reese. Right. Usually, in general terms, he should be con- 
fined for a maximum period, and should not be allowed out within 
the minimum time, but our adult authority has the power to set the 
sentence and that sentence usually is set a year or 2 years after the 
man has gone to the penitentiary. I believe there is quite a bit of 
feeling, perhaps, in narcotics legislation there should be what. we call 
a maximum-minimum, such as we have here in the Federal court. 
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Chairman Hennines. We passed that bill out of the committee, I 
remember, it was about 2 years ago. That has been a help. 

Mr. Lyncu. It has been. A gentleman received 40 years here the 
other day, and I think he scared half of the narcotics peddlers in 
town. Our judges do not have control of the sentence, and the pros- 
ecutors have nothing more than recommendations to make. That is 
a local matter, but I feel, very frankly, and I don’t mind expressin 
myself, that it is an area which should be more completely eaplorek 
We have a senate interim committee of our own which is holding 
meetings next month. It is, in the opinion of some people, a w eak- 
ness in our narcotics enforcement, the lack of control over the sen- 
tence. I think that is the general area. 

Chairman Henntinos. There are many things I would like to talk 
with you about. You certainly have been at this business a long time, 
Mr. Lynceu. That is all I have ever done. 

Chairman Hennings. You know more about the practical aspect 
of crime and punishment than anyone else and I am glad you took 
your time to come here today and give us your observations. 

Mr. Lyncu. I am happy to be here, Senator, thank you very 
much. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is the Honorable Melvin I. Cronin who is the 
presiding judge, juvenile division, superior court, city and county 
of San Francisco. 

We are honored by your presence. 

I would like to just read in for record purposes a portion of your 
background : 

Judge Cronin has been presiding judge of the juvenile court division of 
the superior court in and for the city and county of San Francisco since 1935. 
Judge Cronin. Of the juvenile court, not that long, Senator. 
Chairman Henntnos. I was wondering, how long, ‘Judge ? 
Judge Cronin. I have been on the juvenile court for the last 6 
years, "1953. 

Chairman Hennines. I made a mistake. You didn’t look that 
old to me. 

Prior to that time, the judge presided over all departments of 
the superior court, having been appointed in 1944. Judge Cronin 
also served for 2 years on the municipal court bench, and was 
a member of the State of California Legislature for seven sessions. 
He is presently a member of the C alifornia Advisory Committee on 
Children and Youth. 

We appreciate your coming here and would like to have you 
proceed in any way that is suitable to you. 


STATEMENT BY JUDGE MELVIN I. CRONIN, JUVENILE COURT 
DIVISION, SUPERIOR COURT, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Judge Cronin. Unfortunately, I wasn’t present when the investi- 
gators, or your advance gentlemen, came to my court to discuss some 
of these matters with me. I was away, and so subsequently I received 
a letter from Mr. Bernstone, my friend whom I met at the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges meetings, and he outlined some 
of the points which I might be called upon to take up, and he indi- 
cated that you were concerned primarily with me in connection with 
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what our court was and how it operated, generally and in particular, 
and what the juvenile court law of the State of California might be 
in that respect. 

Chairman Henninos. That is exactly it. We don’t want to impose 
upon you by asking you to cover the entire field with which you are 
so familar. You may suit your own pleasure about talking about 
anything you please. 

Judge Crontn. I might outline what the juvenile court’s juris- 
diction is here in California, and San Francisco. It has, as you know, 
been set up for some time now, since 1903, and it is the court to which 
are referred children under the age of 18 years, who are involved in 
antisocial conduct or criminality of any kind. But, in addition to 
that, we have in the juvenile court in California jurisdiction over 
other segments of youth, the neglected, the deprived, and the depend- 
ent youngsters who are brought in to the attention of the authorities, 
and who must be cared for by the people and by the State. I would 
say half, probably, of the numbers we are concerned with in juvenile 
court in San Francisco are youngsters who are in that category of 
deprived and neglected and dependent youngsters, where the other 
half are the delinquent, the incipient delinquent, and youngsters in 
trouble. 

Chairman Hennines. Don’t you think that is rather a tribute to 
the press, too, Judge, that they don’t use the name ? 

Judge Cronin. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. We have a free press, and we don’t try to 
regulate it. They have regulated themselves in a way that is decent 
and honorable. There are cases that constitute news, arising above 
the stature of the ordinary mine run cases, which you refer to, and 
those cases rest within its own judgment. It has sometimes used the 
names of juveniles and there is one thing that. we recognize and that 
is the duty of the press to convey to the public what really is news, 
and I think they have done a fine job of it. 

Judge Cronin. I wanted to bring up the fact that there are two 
categories of youth who are brought before the juvenile courts for 
attention, and following Mr. Lynch’s remarks in connection with the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in California, there is what is called 
a concurrent jurisdiction. Under 18, a youngster is originally 
directed to the attention of the juvenile court, but if he is within 
16 and 18 a finding must be made by the juvenile court that he is 
an unfit person for the juvenile court process before he can be handled 
either in the juvenile court or in any other court; if at that time 
the court, after the process, concludes that the youngster is an unfit 
and not amenable, probably, to the process of the juvenile court 
philosophy, the court has jurisdiction and authority to refer the case 
to the criminal court for prosecution under the criminal statutes of 
the State, and likewise that area of youngsters between 18 and 21 
who come before the criminal court originally may, in the discretion 
of the criminal court judge, be referred to the juvenile court, because 
actually the juvenile court has jurisdiction over any youngster up 
to 21 years of age. 

If the criminal court refers a youngster in that group, the juvenile 
court is called upon again to review it to determine itself whether 
it feels it should retain the case for disposition and handling. 
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The number of things for which youngsters may be brought to 
the attention of the juvenile court are, of course, known better by 
you than anyone in this courtroom today. The primary foundation 
upon which the juvenile court rests is the philosophy of rehabilita. 
tion rather than so-called retributive justice based upon punishment, 

I think that the underlying purpose of it is the fact that young- 
sters are just what the name implies, “youngsters.” They are people 
who have long lives ahead of them, and if at all possible they should 
be worked with and an attempt made to reclaim and rehabilitate 
and reestablish them in the community for their own sake as well 
as for the sake of the community itself. 

Too frequently, I think, the public gets the idea we judges are 
just mollycoddlers, and that we are not concerned with the matter 
of punishment; but only concerned with the “do-goods” aspect of the 
juvenile court philosophy. 

Chairman Hennines. You put your finger on an important point, 
I think. Those of us who have served as prosecutors in big-time 
crime, some of us have recognized there is a distinction and parole 
probation should be used in some cases, and that doesn’t make us 
soft, that doesn’t make us coddlers. There are certain realistic points 
of view. I refer to any judge or prosecutor. People can be salvaged, 
young people can be, and it is very important that they come into 
the fulfillment of full citizenship for the benefit of the country. 

Judge Cronin. We believe there are certain types of youngsters 
who are so bitter and destructive and probably have established by 
a pattern of conduct that they may be beyond redemption, and they 
must be met head on and treated with stern and realistic confinement 
and punishment for the benefit of themselves as well as society; but 
in the main I think the group which comes to the attention of the 
juvenile court is not in that category. 

In the main, we have youngsters brought in due to misfortune 
on occasions, associations, and who may be brought in because of 
the psychological conditioning on the part of their parents and life— 
namely, the life before them—who are in need of not so much punish- 
ment, but they are in need of counseling and guidance and attention, 
and that is why the juvenile court is called upon to make use of 
all its expert skills and techniques, such as psychiatry and sociology, 
to enable it to try to do something with these youngsters. Of course, 
sometimes we do feel that the best thing that can happen to a young- 
ster is to say to him, “You will go to the Log Cabin Ranch for 6 
months,” or “You will be confined to the Juvenile Hall in San Fran- 
cisco for 30 days.” 

Frequently, it is therapeutic, even though it is punishment, because 
any deprivation of freedom is punishment. 

Chairman Henninos. The easiest thing in the world is to hand a 
man a long sentence and get a headline. It goes deeper than that. 

Judge Cronin. Indeed. 

I feel that, of course, is the most difficult part of a judge’s work. 
It is easy enough to make a decision as to the guilt or innocence and 
findings as to the facts, but the difficult part of our problem is to 
find out what to do with that party. How can we help that party 
to correct himself and carry on in the future so he or she will bea 
proper citizen ? 
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Just yesterday I was asked by Mr. Bernstone to consider the ques- 
tion of narcotics. Yesterday I had four youngsters involved in nar- 
cotics. On the face of it, it sounds horrible. 

Chairman Henninos. What were they ? 

Judge Cronin. Marihauna. That is the first time in a long while I 
have had any such cases presented to me. However, we handled the 
matter in such a way as to confine the boys for a period of time and 
place them under probation, under the guidance of a probation officer. 
In the meantime, the police department has cooperated in that they 
are now going toward the root of the trouble, and the people who may 
be the ones who are feeding them, or giving them the marihauna. We 
have found the narcotics situation not to be, Senator, a major problem 
as far as juveniles are concerned in San Francisco, although I might 
note there has been a slight increase this year over last year. The 
amount this year is about 23 bookings as against 14 for the total of 
last year. It appears to us in looking at the picture in an overall way 
that the narcotics problem is not a major problem among the juve- 
niles in San Francisco. 

Chairman Hennrinos. For a great city of this population, that is 
rather a small figure. 

Judge Cronin. I think so, yes, indeed. 

Another question which was asked me by Mr. Bernstone was, should 
juveniles who are brought to the attention of our courts be informed 
of their right to counsel, and I might say that I believe they should be 
and as a matter of policy in the juvenile court of San Francisco every 
juvenile and the parents of every juvenile who come before us are in- 
formed of their right to have counsel at all stages of the proceeding. 

Chairman Henntines. Do you find that they have counsel, that they 
do employ lawyers? 

Judge Crontn. In most cases they don’t ask for counsel. They 
are satisfied to proceed without counsel. 

Chairman Henninos. Where they have counsel, don’t you find them 
cooperative ? 

Judge Cronin. Yes, they are not—They don’t usually place them- 
selves in that role of advocate or partisanship that you find in other 
sorts of trials and hearings. They frequently aid the court to a very 
great extent and determine with the court the manner of handling the 
case thereafter. 

Mr. Bernstone also asked concerning jury trials. In California 
recently there was some agitation initiated by one of our county bar 
associations suggesting that youngsters be granted jury trials in all 
cases before the juvenile court. Well, our juvenile justice commission 
in this State, now studying the matters concerning the substantive and 
procedural juvenile court law, they themselves have given that much 
thought, and together with most of the judges and most of the at- 
torneys, have concluded it is not desirable, that the tendency of such 
a thing would be to interfere with the court trial rather than help 
it. After all, the proceeding in a juvenile court is not a criminal pro- 
ceeding, it is a proceeding on behalf of the youngster. A jury would, 
in our opinion, be the first thing toward the setting up of a strait- 
jacket for the hearing of juvenile cases and eventually, probably, tend 
to have these cases heard in such a strictly formal way that they would 
become matters fit for criminal courts instead of the juvenile courts 
themselves. 
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I think that about covers the points that Mr. Bernstone suggested, 

Chairman Hennrinas. Is there anything else ? 

Judge Cronin. Oh, yes, he did say something that you would ap- 
preciate statements relative to the general level of the competency of 
juvenile court justices. 

Chairman Henninos. I don’t know how youcan answer that. 

Judge Cronin. That would be a self-serving statement. I do be- 
lieve, seriously, that one who is appointed a juvenile court judge 
should not be appointed so because he is the last man on the totem 
pole of judges ina county. He should be selected because of his desire 
and interest and concern and willingness to meet the challenge. 

Chairman Henninos. That happens, occasionally, the last man on 
the totem pole, “We will give Old Bill” 

Judge Cronin. Sometimes that has happened and sometimes it is 
rotated too quickly, it is rotated before a judge has an opportunity to 
become familiar with the problems which are involved in the handling 
of the juvenile court. I might say, in self-defense, that I was not 
sent there because I was the last man on the totem pole, because I now 
find myself fourth or fifth in seniority on the bench in San Francisco, 
I desire to remain at juvenile court so I can feel young wrestling with 
the problems of the kids. 

Chairman Henntnas. Some of us had a lifetime interest, even 
before we became a judge, in this work. Some of us got into this early 
in life. Kids tend to follow a leader, and the right kind of leadership 
is desirable, and we know sometimes a big shot in the neighborhood is 
a gang leader. I don’t see anything else. He is the big fellow. He 
wears the fancy clothes, and drives a car, and talks big and tough. We 
run into that in cities such as New York, Chicago, my own city of St. 
Louis, where, unhappily, the boys don’t select leaders except these who 
think they are big shots, and kids are impressionable. It becomes a 
question of the right sort of leadership in the neighborhood. People 
should come in and try to see the world through the eyes of a boy you 
are trying to help and not be self-righteous. 

Judge, I have long heard of your fine work, and have been told much 
about it, and it certainly is to your credit, sir, that you have under- 
taken this delicate and difficult task which has a great impact upon 
the future of some young men and women. You have their lives in 
your hands. I want to express my personal admiration for you, sir, 
and also to say this committee has, as a consensus of the members, a 
desire to follow and recommend the general philosophy which you have 
expressed, and the procedure which is now used here in San Francisco, 
and which you are constantly undertaking to improve by your own 
administration of it. 

Thank you very much. 

Judge Crontn. Thank you, Senator, it was a pleasure to appear. 

Chairman Hennines. We will be in touch with you to get further 
information on it. 

Judge Cronin. I will be in touch with Mr. Bernstone. He will be 
out here in 1961 when we have the national convention of juvenile 
court judges. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Henninoes. Thank you, Judge Cronin, for your fine 
statement. 
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The next witness is Mr. Orville Luster. Before Mr. Luster appears, 
takes his place at the witness stand, I would like to make a brief 
comment. 

This committee has never, as a policy, had young people appear 
before it as witnesses; nor have we ever exploited young people in 
trouble by bringing them in before the committee. However, when 
we invited a representative of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, as represented here by Mr. Luster, in recognition of the outstand- 
ing work with young people, Mr. Luster and his associates of the 
Friends Service Committee, it was suggested by Mr. Luster he might 
bring some young men who would like to appear before the committee. 
By that, I don’t mean these are young men who can be classified as 
delinquents, but young men with whom the American Friends Service 
Committee have worked, and who have expressed a willingness and 
anxiousness to come and tell us something of what they have done. 
So, that remains within the discretion and judgment of Mr. Luster 
and the American Friends Service Committee, and I have been told 
Mr. Luster has with him some of the young people who have bene- 
fited, as we all need benefit from many associations in life, have bene- 
fited from their association with the American Friends Services 
Committee. 

Mr. Luster, will you come forward, and if there are others you have 
brought who have something to tell us, we would be glad to have you 
place yourselves around the table here. 

Good morning, Mr. Luster. 


STATEMENT OF ORVILLE LUSTER, DIRECTOR OF YOUTH SERVICE, 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, INC., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., ACCOMPANIED BY JEFF FORRESTER, FRANK PEREIRA, 
PERCY PINKNEY, AND DAVID TORRES, MEMBERS, INNER COUN- 
CIL, AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, INC. 


Mr. Luster. Good morning, Senator. 
Chairman Hennines. You may take your seats and conduct this 
art of the hearing in any way you want to do it. I might say that 

Mr. Luster is formerly a playground director in the education de- 
partment, city of San Francisco; a San Francisco teacher, and super- 
visor of and counsel for the Log Cabin Ranch for Boys. 

I don’t think we need further qualify you, Mr. Luster. We will be 
very glad to have you proceed in any manner that you like. 

Mr. Luster. Thank you very much, Senator. 

We, from Youth for Service, want to thank you and the members of 
the committee for inviting us here. We hope in a small way we can 
contribute to a better understanding of the youth problems in our 
country today. 

Youth for Service was founded in 1957 by Carl May, a San 
Francisco Quaker, under sponsorship of the American Service Com- 
mittee, and operating under two grants from the Rosenberg 
Foundation. 

Chairman Henninos. I have had occasion to have a good deal of 
experience with the American Friends Service Committee during 
the war. They did a great deal of very fine work in sending packages, 
necessary equipment, food, and other things into the German-occupied 
territory, some of it to some of the people who were suffering. They 
have done splendid work in many, many fields of human activities. 
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Mr. Luster. The program focused on enabled a variety of volun- 
tary work projects. A teenage council was formed to try to make 
eace between previously hostile groups. Community participation 
in contributions of food, tools, equipment, and recruitment of adult 
work leaders, and leadership was made up of lay and professional 
persons. Presently some 27 clubs are involved, with a membership 
of over 300 boys. One of the primary things the public is concerned 
with in regard to youth is about the growth of the so-called gangs, 
belonging to clubs which might be termed gangs by some members 
of society. We shall discuss these clubs as we know them, how they 
are formed, why boys join a club, what personal satisfactions are 
gained, and how club membership influences the attitudes and actions 
of the boys involved. 
We should also briefly consider the problems of probation and in- 
stitutional care, and the effects upon the young people, as well as 
their general attitudes toward education and employment. 
This morning I have four boys with me who are members of our 
Inner Council who have worked and participated in the completion 
of 100 work projects throughout the community. 
On my left, Jeff Forrester. 
Chairman Hennines. Good morning, Jeff. 
Mr. Luster. David Torres of the “Timers”; and on my right, Percy 
Pinkney, president of the Youth Council, and president of the “Aces.” 
On my far right is Frank Pereira, a member of the “Lonely Ones” 
of Chinatown. 
I would like to ask Percy, what is the club, how does it differ from 
the group of boys who are friends and gather together occasionally? 
Percy Prnxney. Our club is a group of fellows that get together, 
who like to do things together, the same as a high school football team, 
almost the same; and it runs in the same category, but the only thing 
different about a club is that a club forms itself for purposes. There 
is no adults to run it, and they do as they feel, and they do things 
either legal or illegal. 
Chairman Hennrnes. They get together with friends to do as they 
please. They don’t necessarily want a lot of supervision, all the time, 
even if it is the best of supervision? We have fine organizations like 
that, the YMCA, and boys don’t want someone standing over them 
all the time. That’s the way I was, and all the boys I knew were. 
Our experience has indicated that in other cities. We don’t want 
old people hanging around and directing us all the time. The boys 
can direct themselves pretty well if they get the right slant on it. 
Percy Pinkney. I agree with you 100 percent. You sort of look 
upon Youth for Service because of its uniqueness. They have sort of 
a chance to be in on the decision matters. 
Chairman Henntinos. A boy wants to be treated as an equal, and 
a citizen. He wants to be given the opportunity to do things in his 
own way. I know I wasn’t without blame myself. That is why I 
know what boys do. I didn’t do everything the right way all the 
time. I might have gotten into a little mischief and got a going over 
one way or another. I think all the time, the world over, boys are 
the same. Young people are the same here, and around and about. 
Percy, have you anything further to say about this business? You 
said sometimes you do things wrong, sometimes you get into trouble, 
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and do you think the reason for that is—What do you think the 
reason for that is, Percy ? 

Percy Prnxney. Most of the time if a club gets into something, 
some kind of trouble, it is because most of the times they can’t find 
excitement elsewhere. That is the only way that they can get 
recognition. 

Chairman Henninos. Maybe having their pictures in the news- 

apers ? 
' Pence Pinkney. Or they want their friends to know they are big 
wheels, so they do something. 

Chairman Henninos. Why can’t a boy gain fame by being an 
athlete ? 

Percy Pinkney. Everybody can’t do that. 

Chairman Hennings. He can gain fame by turning his directions 
into channels that will not get him a headline in the newspaper. 
There is an old saying, “There is nothing deader than yesterday’s 
newspaper.” If he turns his efforts into something where he will 
amount to something, he will move up the ladder where he can get 
to be somebody. I think it is very important for boys to realize that 
this is a pretty tough world we are living in competitively. Whatever 
they do, they have a long life ahead of them. I am not preaching. 

Mr. Luster. We think it is very timely, sir. 

Jeff, can you tell us why you joined a club, and is there a differ- 
ence between a boy who joins a club and one who doesn’t? Why 
did you join? 

Jerr Forrester. The reason I joined a club, I felt like I was left 
out of everything that was being done. Other fellows would go out 
and they were having a good time, and I would be sitting at home 
stuck with television, and that is no fun, to be sitting all alone at 
home. 

Chairman HENNINGs. You get pretty tired of that. 

Jerr Forrester. Yes, with the rest of them going out and having 
a good time. 

To answer the second question—What is the difference between 
a boy that joins a club and one that doesn’t? If a boy joins a club, 
he is supposed to be “hip.” He is in the club, and he has got all the 
people paying attention to him. If he doesn’t join, people think he 
is a “square.” 

The third question about Youth for Service. Why did I get into 
Youth for Service? The reason I joined is because I seen it was an 
opportunity to do something for the community, and get your rec- 
ognition that way instead of in a street fight or something like that. 

Chairman HEenntines. You used the word “square.” What is your 
definition of “square” ? 

Jerr Forrester. That is kind of hard to say. “Square,” I guess, 
is that he has nowhere to go, just sits at home and fools around with 
model airplanes or something. 

Chairman Henninos. He just doesn’t want to get out with the boys? 

Jerr Forrester. Just hasn’t got nothing to do, and he doesn’t want 
to go to a beach party, or play basketball, or anything, just wants to 
stay home. 

Chairman Henninos. I have heard “square” a lot of times applied 
in different ways, and I have two young daughters, and I try to keep 
up with the glossary of the definition of “cool,” “cool man,” and so on. 
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You are always trying to keep ahead of them, but I can’t quite. Some- 
thing new comes in, a new expression, and I try to get them all and 
try to understand them. It is a vocabulary that old fogies like me 
can’t understand. 

That is very interesting, Mr. Luster. Have you any suggestion as 
to any other “Friend” here? 

Mr. Luster. Dave, I would like to ask you—What personal satis- 
faction do you get out of belonging to Youth for Service ? 

Davip Torres. I have to admit, when we first heard about it in the 
papers it was when they had a big writeup about it. We joined our 
club because we thought we might be able to get something out of it, 
At first, the deal they talked about was getting a garage, and the guys 
in the club were interested in cars, so we figured if they can get a 
garage we would help out so we would be able to use it, because faci- 
lities in San Francisco for fixing cars are pretty rough; if you drop 
the transmission of your car, very few kids have garages, you can’t 
fix it in the street, so Youth for Service was trying to get garages. 
So, if Youth for Service got a garage, maybe we will be able to parti- 
cipate by using it, and that is how we became involved in Youth for 
Service. It became part of our life. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Do you have a car? 

Jerr Forrester. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. How did you pay for it? 

Davi Torres. The first car I owned was given to me because I 
helped a man change a muffler on his car. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I expect it wasn’t in too good shape? 

Davip Torres. No. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Did you do work on it? 

Davi Torres. I tried, but I didn’t have the space. 

Chairman Henninos. Did you have enough tools? 

Davip Torres. Not really. I borrowed from my friends what I 
didn’t have, but I never got it running. 

Chairman Hennrnos. It really didn’t run? 

Davin Torres. First of all, you need a place with a hoist. Like 
the car I had, the engine was no good, so I had to replace the whole 
engine, and I didn’t have a place where I could remove the old one. 

Chairman Henninos. What do you think about this business of 
young men and women and girls having cars, David ? 

Davip Torres. I feel that a boy’s life from 16 to 18 or 19, a car is 
inevitable in their mind. So, if they are going to have cars, and 
they are not going to die out, they might as well have some place to 
work on them. 

Chairman Hennrines. Do you think between the age of 14, 15, 19, 
would you go as high as 19, everybody is thinking—most of your 
friends are thinking about getting a car? 

Davip Torres. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. What do they want the car for? That may 
sound like a foolish question. 

Davin Torres. Teenagers have speed in their mind, and if 

Chairman Henninos. The jet age. 

Davin Torres. If they put money and working hours and a lot of 
time in a car, they ought to be able to try it out, drag strips, something 
like that. 
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Mr. Luster. Frank, many people in the community often call these 
clubs “gangs.” What do you think of this usage, and how does the 
club become a fighting gang ? 

Frank Perera. In some cases there are clubs that people call them 
gangs, but they area bunch of boys. They have nothing to do. They 
try to look for places to do things, and when they find it, they like to 
group up together, and when people call them gangs it sort of puts 
them in a spot, something like hoodlums or punks. Well, you put 
them inaspot. If you call them clubs, they feel a little better. 

Chairman Hennines. They like “club” better than “gang.” Well, 
the word “gang,” I think, Frank, is not necessarily a bad word. I 
think a good many of us use it; but the gangs we have in New York 
City and elsewhere have “rumbles” and gang fights; they get hold of 
knives; they get into some big operations, and tear each other to 
pieces, kill each other. Nobody really knows what the fight is about, 
except they didn’t have any other place, any other way to get enter- 
tainment. They didn’t have any other way to get this drive out of 
their systems, so they worked up a fight, and one gang meets another, 
and there is an unholy mess and consequences. 

Do you know if there is much of that around San Francisco ? 

Percy Pinckney. Not too much, now. It used to be. More clubs 
work together than work against each other. 

Chairman Hennines. That is mighty good news. It bears out, 
certainly, what we heard yesterday from our Chief of Police and 
others, indicating that the problem of young people getting into 
trouble in San Francisco is diminishing, becoming less of a problem 
here in San Francisco than it has been. It is the only city that we 
have thus far visited, the only city where the rate of young people, 
young men and women, booked in police stations, has shown a decline 
You should be highly complimented for that. 

We know the great majority of men and women in this country want 
todo the right thing, and amount to something. 

Mr. Luster. I have a few more questions. 

About how many more minutes—Are we limited as to time, or what ? 

Chairman Hennines. We have plenty of time. We are here for 
the purpose of suiting, not our convenience, but suiting yours, and 
our time is yours. 

Mr. Lusrer. Percy, I would like to ask you about war counsels of 
fighting clubs. I think we should explain how they function. 

Chairman Hennines. I realize you haven’t appeared in public, in 
courtrooms, before. I just want to say to you this is more or less an 
informal gathering of people who are interested in this problem. We 
try not to be stuffy about these things. If you want to talk, speak up 
loud enough so the ladies and gentlemen in the back can hear you. 
I know it is a new experience. It was true in my own case when I 
had to try a jury case for the first time, and as president of my class 
when I had to talk to the student body, it scared me to death. 

Now, if you just relax here, and just talk this thing out a little bit, 
and feel free tocomment. We are not sitting here as judges. Weare 
trying to find out what these things are about. 

Percy Pinkney. Would you ask that question over again? 

Mr. Luster. Lasked about war counsels, how do they function ? 

43113—60—pt. 5-35 
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Percy Pinxney. First of all, I would like to say, as I said in the 
beginning, many clubs are formed, and there is some fighting clubs, 
but most of them hang out in different areas. Those are the clubs that 
really don’t go out to do something. They are just a bunch of guys 
that like excitement. 

Mr. Lusrer. What I would like to bring out is the point about the 
war counsel. 

Percy Prnxney. I have to tell this to get to it because they wouldn't 
understand. 

Well, if a club, for instance, they like to do things, they like to “rat- 
pack” people and so forth. Most ‘of them form and they have a pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary, and they have a sergeant-at-arms, and 
then they have a war counsel. That is a guy that comes in bet ween 
the whole clubs and most of the time has the most influence upon a 
club. That means anything he wants done he can get it done; any- 
thing he wants stopped, he can stop it. He is more like chief of 4 
tribe. 

Chairman Hennines. What does the sergeant-at-arms do ? 

Percy Pinkney. He conducts the meetings, preserves discipline, 
He walks around with a little club. Like someone challenges. A 
“rumble” comes about between another club, most of the time the war 
counsel, he callsthe terms. He settles where they meet, and what time; 
and most of the time the war counsel will investigate—if it is a small 
club against a large club, he gets other clubs to join with him. 

Chairman Hennrinos. To calculate the strength of one club against 
another one, and if one club believes it hasn't the manpower to do the 
job, they try to get allies ? 

Percy Pinkney. When they meet, they meet at a particular place, 
the park, or wherever they meet. If it comes up another club is more 
strong, he will come up to terms, like this, he will say, “You let me fight 
your war counsel.” 

Chairman Hrnnrnos. Is this generally with or without weapons? 
Do they usually fight it without weapons ? 

Percy Pinkney. Yes. Most of the times here the guys don’t fight 
with knives and guns. 

Chairman Hennrncs. What about the war counsel? He has to be 
good with his fists ? 

Percy Prnkney. Most of the time he is the keenest with his fists. 

Chairman Hennines. He can take care of himself ? 

Percy Prnxney. Most of the time he can clean everybody up in the 
club. Some guys even take up boxing and so forth. They will prac- 
tice on the street, on people, stuff like that. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Get ina little practice on somebody else? 

These guys, do they generally talk in the meeting, the war counsel, 
or tell them what the fight is about, why there is to be a fight? 

Percy Pinkney. Sometimes the war counselor really doesn’t know 
what it is about. 

Chairman Hennrines. I had the same experience in my youth. We 
had some big talks about the fellows in the next block. Maybe one 
or two of us would have a fist fight, but most of the time it was big 

talk and trying to get organized, and that’s been a good many years 
ago, 45 years ago, in my case, more or less. So, things are pretty 
much the same in each generation. 
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Percy Prxxney. They do a lot of talking, they get a few teeth 
knocked out. 

Chairman Hennines. Nobody comes out of these, or not often does 
anybody come out with any serious trouble ? : 

Percy Prvxney. A real fighting club, they don’t particularly care 
what happens to the guys. A real fighting club, that is all they 
know. They don’t care, they go out in a “rat-pack.” 

Chairman Hennines. Well, we heard that expression all over the 
country. I am glad to hear, and I know the members of this com- 
mittee should be glad to hear, that they are not fought with the use 
of weapons, knives, 7m clubs. When you get into that business, 
you get into real trouble; of course, boys have always fought, and will 
always fight. It depends on whether it is a fair fight or not; like Joe 
Louis, Jack Dempsey, some fellows, like these, fight fair, and others 
do not. If he isa below-the-belt fighter, that is a different thing. 

Percy Pinkney. Most of the guys here, they don’t use weapons, 
because they have too many guys that show up and there is no need 
for weapons. 

Chairman Henninos. This is a very, very interesting thing, Percy; 
you have done a good job in outlining some of the things for us. Have 
you anything further to say? 

Percy Pinkney. No. 

Chairman Henntinos. Mr. Luster, would you call on any one of the 
boys you would like to? 

Mr. Luster. Jeff, I would like to ask this question: Does trouble 
with the police give the club a bad name, or the boys? Does the club 
suffer when a boy joins a club and gets into trouble with the police? 
Does trouble with law enforcement agencies in the city give the club 
a bad name? 

Jerr Forrester. Other people think that clubs are a bunch of punks 
and hoodlums that run around on the street looking for trouble, and 
every time they come down the street people will jump in a doorway. 
That is how clubs get a bad name. Maghe little things may happen 
and it spreads around that one guy had a fight with somebody, and 
they will spread it around that this guy got jumped by 12 guys. 

Chairman Henninoes. They make a big story out of it? 

Jerr Forrester. Yes, they make a big story out of it. 

Chairman Henntinos. I don’t know of any boy who has never had 
fights. I had some. 

Mr. Luster. What I am trying to bring out, say for instance if you 
are a member of a club and you have a tremendous amount of trouble 
with the police, you are constantly getting into trouble, say, for in- 
stance, your club would steal a car, which a lot of guys do sometimes, is 
this the biggest trouble that you have? 

Jerr Forrester. If somebody stole a car? Well, before I would 
probably have thought he was—when I was younger I would think 
this guy is the greatest. Why can’t I just try it once or twice? But 
I don’t think a club can build a reputation on stealing a car. 

_ Chairman Henninos. As a matter of fact, when he steals a car he 
is going to get caught. 

Jerr Forrester. Sure, and he is going to do time. 


Chairman Henninos. Don’t the boys think about the fact that they 
are going to get caught ? 
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Davin Torres. Maybe toward society the kid would be doing wrong, 
but as a club member, a member of a club, their main function js 
trouble. It would boost the morale. This kid is “solid.” He is serving 
time. When he comes out, well, they are just troublemakers. 

Chairman Henninos. They figure he is “solid” because he has pulled 
time? Does he tell them what really goes on when he was doing that 
time ? 

Davin Torres. You can’t do that in all of the clubs. If you get one 
speeding ticket, you are kind of out of the club. If you stole a car, 
some of them would go to the extent of reporting it to the police. 

Mr. Luster. Frank, would you tell us something eat the Log 
Cabin Ranch and other institutions you know some of the boys have 
been in. Have you ever talked to a boy who has spent time in a camp 
like the Log Cabin Ranch? Maybe you can explain something about 
the Log Cabin Ranch ? 

Frank Peretra. I don’t believe I could. 

Percy Prnxney. Some of the guys like to go to those places. 

Chairman Hennines. Why? 

Percy Pinkney. I don’t know. Most of the time it is because, I 
know some of the guys up there now, one guy just came home yester- 
day, and I was talking to him last night. He said it wasn’t rough. 
There was four of them that went into there at the same time. That 
was his whole club. He had all his friends there. Believe me, some 
homes are worse, and some guys would rather be at Log Cabin Ranch. 

Chairman Hennines. Some homes are worse than Log Cabin Ranch. 
At least a fellow gets three square meals a day. That is true ina 
good many places. 

Jerr Forrester. As long as you don’t go to San Quentin. 

Chairman Henntnes. I was in San Quentin a few days ago. That 
is not a pleasant place to be. 

Percy Pinkney. This guy, he wished he had stayed on until after 
Christmas, I guess because he figured he wouldn’t have turkey at 
home. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, and probably some presents from some 
organizations. 

JEFF Forrester. That is what he figured. 

Chairman Henntnos. Well, that is something I have always 
thought of, too. Sometimes these places are better than what the boys 
have at home, and we have our ideas whose fault that is. That is 
the fault of all of us. 

Mr. Luster. Dave, how about jobs? Is it hard to find a job now! 

Davip Torres. I have been looking for a job. I haven’t been sweat- 
ing, but I put in my applications downtown, and I lack a telephone 
which is necessary bates they have to call you up. Most of these 
people would rather phone a kid than have the trouble of mailing 
out a 2-cent card to those who have no telephone. 

Chairman Hennrinos. They would rather telephone than mail out 
a postcard, and go through correspondence with him; is that about 
what you mean ? 

Davm Torres. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. How old are you, Dave? 

Davip Torres. I was 18 on October 7. 

Chairman Henninos. How old are the different boys? 
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Mr. Luster. The ages here today run from 20 to 18, to 1714 and 
most of the boys in our club, their ages range from 1514 through 21, 
or 22. Then after that the kids usually come around, they are not 
quite as active as they are up to this age. 

Chairman Hennines. These hearings, I might say, generally, are 
separately printed, and they will be available to you, Mr. Luster, 
available to any citizen who wants a copy of them. Maybe some of 

ou boys would like to see your name in print. Maybe that is nicer 
than in headlines. 

Mr. Luster. Thank you very much, Senator, for inviting us. 

Chairman Henninos. Is there anything else on your mind ? 

Mr. Luster. I would like to say we thank you very much for in- 
viting us down to sort of let us contribute something to the problem. 
We are very proud of our work that we are doing. We do not claim, 
we do not say that we have all the answers, we are just working 
toward a workable solution. 

Chairman Henninos. Anybody that claims to have an answer 
doesn’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Lusrer. As long as we can keep faith in the boy, and faith in 
our society that there is a place for him. 

Chairman Henntineos. I want to make one thing clear for the sake 
of the record, and for the records of the communications media, the 
press, television, radio, and so on. The boys here are not juvenile 
delinquents. These are boys who are doing the right thing as mem- 
bers, working members of this club. 

Mr. Luster. Right. 

Chairman Hennines. I wanted it clearly understood that these are 

ood boys, and they are trying to do the right thing, and you are try- 
ing to help them do the right thing on their own, and it has always 
been the policy of this committee to never bring in a boy who had 
been in trouble and to exploit him, and publicly bring him before 
others. These boys are good boys. They have come here to give us 
some understanding of their slant on things, the way they see things. 
As you get a little older, you sometimes forget, if you don’t watch 
pretty carefully you sometimes forget you were once a boy that age. 

Mr. Luster. I agree. 

Chairman Henninos. Some people get old pretty fast in the way 
they look at things, in the way they react. They get to be stuffed 
shirts, they forget they were once boys, and these boys are going to 
do the same thing that all of us have gone through. It is a wonderful 
thing to be the age of you fellows, to have all of your lives ahead of you. 

Thank you all very much for being here. The best of luck to all 
of you boys. I want to say you boys did a fine job in coming before 
a bunch like this, and all of this business might have caused a little 
stage fright, and I didn’t notice it in any of you. It has been a 
wonderful experience for me to have this opportunity of talking with 

ou a little bit today. I wish I could get to know you all a little bit 
etter. 

I might say that the gentlemen of television and other media of 
communication would like to take a picture. Do you boys object to 
having your pictures taken ? 

Frank Pereira. No. 

Jerr Forrester. No. 

Davw Torres. No. 
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Percy Prngney. No. 

Chairman Hennrinos. If anybody objects to it, we don’t want that 
to be done. You are in a highly honorable position here, trying to 
help do the right thing, and trying to get boys all over this count 
to do the right thing, to make good citizens instead of “punks” and 
“bums,” and that kind of thing might seem smart, but it doesn’t last, 
They are put away, everybody forgets them, being locked up every 
night, getting up by a bell in the morning, standing in line to do 
this and to do that and the other thing. One day he is a big shot, 
and that is about all there is to it. It is pretty hard to do time, 
It is pretty hard there with all those bars around you and some- 
body telling you what to do all of the time. There are a lot of good 
boys there, and they just get off on some tangent. 

(Mr. Luster’s prepared statement was marked “Exhibit No. 84” 
and reads as follows:) 

Exnrsit No. 84 


YoutH For Service 


A report to the U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
November 1959 


Tn the fall of 1957, Carl May, an energetic young Quaker and former painting 
contractor from San Francisco, began exploring the possibility of giving teep- 
agers a chance to use their time and energy constructively by working volun- 
tarily to improve their own surroundings. His hope was to provide opportunities 
for hard-to-reach youth to build up their self-respect and interest in community 
life through short-term work projects for the needy and handicapped. 

Never before had the so-called gang member been approached with the idea 
of helping others. It was a new idea, aimed at moving the many San Francisco 
clubs from the fringe of community life toward more meaningful interaction 
with others. May began by approaching several civic and church groups in 
San Francisco and by talking to boys at the Buchanan Street YMCA and the 
Hunter’s Point gym. At first the adults were skeptical, and the boys suspicious 
(although at the same time flattered at being asked to lend a hand.) 

However, he was able to recruit 16 boys and a work leader to participate 
in a pilot project at the A.M.E. Zion Church in San Francisco on November 30, 
1957. Setting to work with a will, they repaired and whitewashed a fence, 
removed a ton-and-a-half of debris from the yard and spaded it up, and topped 
off the day by painting the church recreation room. Members of the church 
(some of whom helped with the work) were deeply appreciative, and residents 
in the neighborhood were inspired to improve their own homes. 

Sparked by the success of this pilot project, enthusiasm grew rapidly among 
both boys and adults. A board of trustees, drawing its members from a variety 
of local organizations, was formed; incorporation papers were drawn up; com- 
mittees to work on project planning, food arrangements, and finance were 
organized; and Youth For Service was formally launched. 

Meanwhile, May spent much of his time on the streets and in neighborhood 
hangouts, talking to boys, introducing himself and the idea of Youth For Service, 
slowly changing the skepticism of club groups to interest and curiosity. Dur- 
ing its first few months, YFS led a somewhat precarious existence because of 
the difficulty of raising funds to support a new organization. However, generous 
gifts and loans from many groups and individuals carried it over this hump. 
Contributions of paint, tools and equipment, as well as food, time and services, 
enabled Carl May to undertake a number of additional projects. 

One Saturday, the boys built a retaining wall at a neighborhood center. On 
another they scrubbed the kitchen and painted the bedroom and bath at the 
home of two elderly sisters. These two projects established the emphasis of 
YFS work: to help overcome the inertia of underendowed and understaffed 
community organizations by making repairs and doing maintenance work that 
would otherwise be left undone and to serve the old, the sick, and the handi- 
capped unable to care for the physical upkeep of their residences. 

May was able to find several leaders for the projects—young men who were 
not professional social workers but who had a genuine interest in the boys 
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and an ability to get along well with them. He also found women willing to 
make sandwiches, salads, cakes, and cookies for lunches—a welcome part of 
every project. 

Because of the increased participation of adults, it was possible to have 
several work projects going simultaneously on some Saturdays. The boys told 
their friends about the work, and their participation also grew. Of course 
there was much initial doubt and mistrust on the part of club groups: “You 
crazy man, what you doing working for nothing on a Saturday? You think 
I got nothing better to do with my time?” ‘These were typical first reactions, 
But slowly the word passed and projects continued. Teenage volunteers washed 
a kitchen for a woman with heart trouble; cleaned a backyard for an elderly 
crippled man; helped clear an area to be used for a church playground; and 
moved to a new apartment the furniture of a woman with several children. 

Word of YFS activities spread in the adult community, and it received con- 
siderable publicity in local newspapers, radio and TV programs, as well as 
national recognition by Edward P. Morgan of New York. In the fall of 1958, 
Carl May visited New York, Philadelphia, and other cities and discussed his 
program with interested individuals. The Junior League of San Francisco 
contributed $3,250 for a film to be made on the YF'S idea, so that others could 
adapt its methods for use in their own communities. 

During its early months, although the emphasis of Youth For Service was 
interracial, the majority of boys were Negro. Soon, however, youngsters from 
other groups and clubs, as well as some who were unaffiliated, joined. They 
were of Mexican, American Indian, Caucasian and Oriental descent and provided 
an excellent opportunity for the boys to get to know each other as individuals, 
rather than by ethnic groups. In past months, boys from more privileged 
homes joined some of the projects, thus helping to break down economic and 
cultural, as well as racial, barriers. 

In the spring of 1958, YF'S undertook its first out-of-town project—the build- 
ing of a 50-foot bridge across an unfordable creek at an Indian reservation 
near Sebastopol, Calif. Over two weekends, a total of 16 boys felled trees, 
split them into beams, and dug holes in the creek to hold the bridge supports. 
The completed bridge, strong enough to hold a one-and-a-half ton truck, will 
enable two Indian families to live on the hitherto inaccessible hillside across 
the creek. 

On succeeding Saturdays, they turned to cleaning, painting, and repairing 
homes, churches and community buildings. They painted a Boy Scout camp 
mess hall and the floors of educational TV station KQED. Nor were their 
own recreation centers neglected: for the Interagency Fair and Hunter’s Point, 
they helped set up booths and displays. Also, thanks to Youth For Service, 
Booker T. Washington Center now has a parking lot (filled with 27 tons of sand 
and gravel donated without charge by a local company) and a retaining wall; 
and the Hunter’s Point gym has a new horseshoe pit. 

The second expedition outside San Francisco was to Hidden Villa, a ranch 
near Los Altos, Calif., which houses a hostel that serves as an interracial camp 
during the summer. Here they cleaned trails, built three small bridges, and 
relocated a privy. On another weekend, a group went to Alviso to build a 
shelter for a remedial reading school for the children of migrant farm laborers. 

Having proved its value and stability during the first few months, YFS 
received a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation to work under the auspices 
of the American Friends Service Committee. After a 6-month trial, the grant 
was extended for an additional 18-month period through June 1960. To co- 
ordinate YF'S activities with those of other community agencies working in this 
field, a consultative group was formed, its members representing various social 
service agencies in the San Francisco Bay area. This group meets periodically 
to assess YFS activities in light of overall community needs. 

To bring about meaningful involvment of club groups in YFS, continuous per- 
sonal contact had to be maintained with teenage volunteers. Communication 
difficulties, short interest spans and initial doubt and mistrust necessitated con- 
stant telephoning of boys by staff, as well as frequent street work in the various 
neighborhoods. 

The growing number of club groups involved in YFS and the high degree of 
tension ahd misunderstanding between them led to the formation of a teenage 
council in December 1958. In order to resolve differences between clubs, an 
opportunity for peaceful exchange of ideas was needed; an organization in which 
rival clubs discussed problems of mutual concern was created, demonstrating to 
the boys and to the community that these groups could meet together and develop 
a constructive program. For some of the boys, club loyalties became secondary 
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to their growing identification with the “organization” as they called it; for 
others, the club became for the first time a group capable of constructive action 
and positive recognition. Along with staff and committee, council members 
helped with project and policy planning and often exerted a crucial voice ip 
program direction. 

Growing outside interests in YFS led to numerous speaking engagements in 
schools, churches, and similar organizations; YFS teenagers enjoyed telling the 
YFS story and staff found many “human relations experts” among them, 
Meetings were arranged with Mayor Christopher and Attorney General Mosk, 
in which the “main switches” of teenage clubs discussed their problems as club 
members and as teenagers. 

By August of 1959, teenage volunteers had completed over 100 work projects, 
and staff and council members began planning a commemorative dance to honor 
the more than 300 teenagers who had served the community in past months. The 
Police Department, however, who had earlier (at the formation of the Interclub 
Council) expressed their opposition to the idea of hostile clubs meeting together, 
announced they would not allow such a dance to be held. There were too many 
risks in such a gathering, they pointed out, and it was only asking for trouble, 
The dance was postponed. YFS staff and committee members met with Police 
Department officials in an attempt to iron out misunderstandings. [It was ex. 
plained that only YFS teenagers would be invited—boys who had already been 
meeting together for some time—and that there would be adequate supervision, 
YFS staff agreed to provide transportation to and from the dance, drawing from 
its rapidly growing list of interested adult volunteers. An agreement was 
reached and the dance was scheduled for September 25. Meanwhile, San 
Francisco newspapers and radio and TV stations, attracted by the controversy, 
were telling the YFS story to the public. The implications of the dance were 
explained in repeated council meetings with the boys, and their cooperation 
throughout was outstanding. And on the night of September 25, the dance 
ran smoothly and well. A large ballroom had been donated for the occasion, and 
while some 25 clubs were represented, no club jackets were worn and there was 
no sign of hostility. Those who were expecting an explosion left disappointed. 
At 11 p.m., everyone having headed for home, there was no sign that an evening 
of widespread community interest had taken place. The following morning, 
newspaper headlines revealed that a number of San Francisco’s most notorious 
teenage clubs had attended a dance without incident. 

In September of 1959, Orville Luster, previously a counsellor for boys at Log 
Cabin Ranch, replaced Carl May as Director of Youth For Service. The enthu- 
siastic response which YFS has met among hard-to-reach youth, community 
leaders and ordinary citizens seems to indicate that it is meeting a real need 
in the community. “Nobody ever asked us before,” is often the comment of club 
members when asked for their reactions to work projects and volunteer service. 
With this in mind, Youth For Service hopes to continue and expand its program, 
convinced of the potential value of youthful energy, whether individually or in 
groups, to redirect itself as a contributing and constructive force in our society. 


Chairman Hennrnes. Our next witness is to be the Honorable An- 
drew J. Eyman, who has done outstanding work in this field. 

We will take a short break and come back in five minutes before 12. 
Weare running ahead of schedule. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

Chairman Henninoas. The committee will please come to order. 

We will now proceed with more testimony. 

Boys, I wanted to say to you that I appreciate very much your 
invitation to come to your club and visit with you, which you pre- 
sented to me informally as we were talking during the recess. The 
next time I am here, which I hope to be soon, I want to do just that so 
that I can get to know some of the rest of you and visit with you. 
Thank you very much. You contributed a great deal to our hearing. 

Our next witness will be the Honorable Andrew J. Eyman. Good 
morning, Judge. I guess you have heard that said to you a good 
many mornings. 

Judge Andrew J. Eyman is judge of the municipal court, and is 
handling at the present time criminal-traffic cases. 
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STATEMENT BY JUDGE ANDREW J. EYMAN, MUNICIPAL COURT, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Judge Eyman. I had, up until September 1, the narcotics court in 

San Francisco for a per ‘oil of some 8 months. 

Chairman Hrennines. I understand that you have an unusual pro- 
bationary program. 

Judge Kyman. Well, probably, just like yourself, Senator, when 
you were prosec uting, you wondered what you were going to do with 
the individuals that are found guilty of public violations, and where 
you feel that the county jail sy ste m isn’t the place to reh: tbilitate them 
due to the lack of facilities, or lack of personnel, and I think the 
county jail system is one that needs a complete reformation throughout 
the whole country. 

Chairman Hrennines. You know th: ut there are people trying to do 
something about the county jail system in all the States, and they have 
effected some improvements. County jails, in a good many places, are 
no place to put anybody. 

Judge Erman. I think they are all the same when left to the in- 
dividu: ial community m: unagement without supervision from the State’s 
standpoint that the »y would be receptive or be able to receive the same 
analysis and services and manpower that our State prisons have: in 
other words, in our State prisons we have an adult autho rity parole 
system where they have to have a job before they are released, and 
that in some w: ays gives them something to seek. something to lean 
on, a crutch, until they can take over on their own. 

Chairman Hennines. What about the job problem ? 

Judge Eyman. The job problem has bothered me. I have only been 
a judge since last February. I practiced law for a good many years 
I was assistant district attorney for several years, and then after th: at 
I did defense work and gener ral practice. ‘The job problem in San 
Francisco isn’t much different than any other place, but we do have 
many transients here, and people who come here because they like 
the city, and they like the opportunities that San Francisco gives. 

As a result, it is overpopulated as far as the employment demand 
exists. However, we have people that are continually, in one form 
or another, not the same people, getting involved with the law, the 
group from 18, say, to 23 “2 24, where they have either completed 
high school and failed to take any subject that would adapt them 
for a business ocem vation, or they have had to quit high school because 
of being dismissed or because of financial problems of families, or 
broken families, that for one reason or another causes them to be on 
their own, or terminate their high school education. 

The job problem is becoming more and more acute because of less 
and less demand for the laboring class of people. This is my opinion. 
It might not be according to the experts. As I observed, with modern 

machinery doing away with horses, where they took two men on a 
shovel, and somebody to drive the horses, the occupations filled by 
manual labor hefore don’t exist today. 

Chairman Hennines. A good many years ago it was the supplant- 
ing of men by machinery that was called the beginning of the in- 
dustrial revolution. I remember many strikes that we had then. We 
are still going through the industrial revolution. 
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Judge Eyman. It is these young people coming along that are 
going to be running the country within the next few years. Yoy 
have got to give them a salable skill, something they can offer to 
an employer on the modern level rather than on the laboring leve] 
that might have existed years ago, and it is the last that I am re. 
ferring to that come before the courts. We process here 300 people 
a day. On Mondays, it is more, probably 500, usually about 250, 

Chairman Hennrnoes. You are including misdemeanors ? 

Judge Eyman. Misdemeanors. Therefore, I am concerned with 
the county jail system. That is the only outlet we have for rehabili- 
tation or confinement or punishment. We have access to nothing 
else other than this. We have created a long program which I have 
started here. So, you have people come before you for traffic offenses, 
driving without a license, and maybe they are offenders two or three 
times. These young men want to drive. Maybe they take a car for 
a joyride or otherwise in violation of the law. Most of the times 
they have no insurance on the car and the public isn’t protected, 
That is where mandatory insurance must come into effect or there 
will be a law if a person is under the influence of liquor; the liquor 
industry, as a whole, must support the damaged people as a result 
of someone suffering as a result of a drunk driver. That phase of it, 
the liquor industry, should assume that responsibility. 

Chairman Henninos. May I ask you a question ? 

I think it is very important, what is your opinion about putting 
boys under 21, for relatively minor offenses, into the county jail for 
60 or 90 days? 

Judge Erman. I think if you put a first offender in the county 
jail for 60 or 90 days you might as well tell him goodby in the 
majority of instances as far as the citizen’s responsibility that he must 
take after he comes out. It would be ill advisable to put anyone in 
the county jail for a misdemeanor as a first offender. It shouldn't 
be done, and it isn’t done in San Francisco. It would take two or 
three times, and they are never sent to the county jail as a first 
offender. 

Chairman Henntnes. You mean three times in trouble? 

Judge Erman. Yes, of some form or another. Even if the case has 
been dismissed, we have the bureau of identification records before 
us; before sentence is pronounced, we know what the record is. 

Chairman Henntnos. Yes? 

Judge Eyman. Say our military boys come in here and commit 
different minor offenses. Many times those people, and I particularly, 
and I am sure some other judges, too, I refer them back to the military, 
if it is a minor offense. I know what it means to have an honorable 
discharge from the military services, and it would be a miscarriage 
of justice, I think, where families have permitted their boys to come 
into the service, and serve their country, and there commit a minor 
offense, and then go home, get a dishonorable discharge because of 
some sort of sentence that had him in the county jail, causing him to 
be absent without leave for a period of 60 days or 90 days. He is 
a.w.o.l. during that length of time, and he will get a dishonorable 
discharge. So, we have practices of referring them back to the 
military for disposition on minor offenses, knowing that they will 
either be brought before the mast in the Navy or some other disci- 
plinary measure will be administered to them. Then, they will go 
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home with an honorable discharge to begin life in their natural 
environments where they will make a good life. 

The prized possession of any young man should be an honorable 
discharge from the military services. 

Chairman Hrennines. We even had some men who were discharged 
because of some activity of their mother or father joining some organi- 
zation, maybe Communists, and the boys were given a dishonorable 
discharge; in spite of the fact they had a good service record, they 
had given them an unsatisfactory service discharge, and we put a 
stop to that about 3 yearsago. I don’t mean in all places and all cases. 

Judge Eyman. Well, I know, and it is too bad that all people don’t 
recognize what wonderful representation we have in Washington 
through our Congressmen and Senators. I have been in veterans’ 
activities for years, and they are very fair. 

It is good to be able to be here before your committee today, too, 
Senator. 

Chairman Henntnes. You are very kind in reference to your 
remarks. 

Judge Eyman. Some of us have things that have been a lifelong 
interest. I went into the Army when I was 15 years old—the First 
World War. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Did you lie to get in? 

Judge Erman. I did. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Are you ashamed? 

Judge Erman. No, sir. I prize that discharge. But, getting back 
to this educational system, Senator, this is a typical case that comes 
before the court every morning. 

Here is 2 boy—the police report says, “While on patrol I observed 
an auto traveling south on Valencia. I clocked the defendant at a 
speed of 54 miles per hour. The only driver’s license was an instruc- 
tor’s permit, good only if a licensed driver was with him, and he 
was alone. The defendant had a strong alcoholic breath, and was un- 
steady on his feet. He refused to sign a citation.” And he was 
booked on 2235 of the Vehicle Code, and that is speeding and also 
driving with a learner’s permit without a licensed driver with him. 
So, the boy pleads guilty. The next thing is, what shall we do with 
this boy? He said, “Well, I went to the tenth grade.” And I said, 
“Where are your folks?” And he said, “Back East.” And I said, 
“How old are you?” And he said, “Twenty-two.” And I said, 
“Where do you work?” He said, “I work at a very fine industry 
here in San Francisco.” And I said, “What kind of work?” And 
he said, “Production.” And I said, “Is that putting things together, 
putting different things together, making parts for different appara- 
tuses?” And he said, “Yes.” 

This was obviously purely manual coordination of the hands to do 
this, and the boy was a fine-looking young man. What to do with 
him ? 

I said, “I would like to put you on probation for the next 3 years, 
if you would go to high school and finish your high school education. 
I will refer you to the adult education department of the San Fran- 
cisco public schools, where an achievement test will be given to you, 
and your educational level will be established. You will be counseled 
as to what studies you should take to complete your high school ed- 
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ucation. If they feel you shouldn’t complete it, then you will be 
advised to take some business courses that might give you an op- 
portunity for advancement in your particular field.” _ 

Well, their eyes just light up, they see something they might have 
had 2 or 3 years ago. If I sent a boy like this to the county jail 
there is not any program, educational program. We have people there, 
many of them for lack of sufficient evidence, they are doing time in 
the county jail where they should be doing time a_ penitentiary, 
There is no classification of offenders. At the county jail they don’t 
have supervisory forces to carry on educational programs. Due to 
various problems, they are unable to have organized training courses, 
such as apprentice courses, like they do have in a penitentiary—ed- 
ucational courses that will give them a high school education, like 
they do in a penitentiary. They bring them out of the county jail 
and drop them at Third and Bryant with 15 cents in their pocket, 
with the same clothes like they had before. Are we going to send 
this boy down there? These are good boys. They could be my boy 
or your boy. 

Chairman Henninos. No question that it could happen to anybody. 

Judge Eyman. This presented a problem a month or two ago when 
I went into the traffic department. I saw youngsters coming in, 
working every day, steady jobs. Are you going to send them to 
the county jail? This would cause them to lose their job, and that 
wouldn’t be fair. It wouldn’t be fair to society either. So, I con- 
sulted with the board of education here, and in addition to that with 
Mr. Conlan, president of San Francisco City College, as to what they 
could do in night school classes on the college level and on the high 
school level, and also the big problem was whether they would accept 
them during the middle of the term instead of at the beginning of 

the term—like this term of the San Francisco public schools starts 

September 10 in the adult division. We can’t put them all in at 
one time. We have a fine system, and fine people in charge, and 
they said, “We will work it out”; and we met in my office. They 
didn’t ask me to come to them, they came to me. That is how co- 
operative they were in this program, and you lay awake nights 
thinking about these things; they came down, and we had a meeting. 
In the matter of about 2 hours, we set up a program with the pro- 
bation officer, Mr. Cavanaugh, and, from the adult education depart- 
ment, Mr. Goldman, and Mr. Silverstein, principal of the Mission 
High School, the head of the counseling department at one of the 
high schools. Then we established a referral system where the boy 
is put on probation first, and then you interrogate him. You tell 
him, “The court wants you to cooperate. This isn’t punishment, 
this is to try to help you to give you a better job, better job opportu- 
nities, give you an ambitious objective in life. You violated the 
law and that is what brings you in here, and now it is our job to 
rehabilitate you to the best end we can.” 

We set up a referral system where we referred him to the proba- 
tion officer first, and after interrogation we got his consent to enter 
this program willingly. We only take people who are receptive to 
it. We don’t take people who are beyond redemption from the educa- 
tional standpoint where they won’t willingly sit down and study. 
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The probation officer interrogates him, goes into the full family 
background, then he is given a referral card with his name and address 
and referred to Mr. Silverstein, principal of Mission High School. 
After he has been processed there at Mission High School he is 
distributed to whatever education facilities are closest to him, and 
best adaptable to his program. His identity, as far as the schools 
are concerned, is lost. He is not known as a probationer. The fact 
that he is there as a matter of compulsion is lost. 

The only way that we get contact with that boy again is if he 
ceases his schooling for one reason or another. We have a plan 
whereby the adult educational department will send us his card back, 
so the identity of the individuals that are on this program is not 
known to his classmates. 

And when you get into this, when you think of the development of 
the individual that enters into this program, the new associations he 
makes at the night school—he is going to meet people that are inte- 
rested in success, interested in bettering themselves, interested in pro- 
yiding, probably, more benefits for their own families. If they have 
a job they can better their job opportunities. 

We started this here about a month or two ago—6 weeks ago, and I 
imagine we have about 22 or 23 on this program now, and there have 
been no repercussions. The board of education is very interested in 
it, and the program appears to them and to me, as a judge, to be sound, 
and when you think of the saving to the taxpayers, here is a facility 
that has never been used before for rehabilitation. The taxpayers 
yay hundreds of thousands of dollars for this system in San Francisco. 
Reople who have committed offenses go to the county jail. Here we 
don’t need social workers, we don’t need a duplication of facilities 
for these things that are already in existence. They have been estab- 
lished for the orderly citizen. There are courses here in beginner’s 
English, citizenship, arts and crafts, and other things. 

Chairman Henntnoes. Could you spare one of those? 

Judge Erman. I left one. 

We have courses in ceramics, even braille for the blind. In other 
words, if there is someone in the family who is blind, they will teach 
the braille system to the individuals, so that they can interpret the 
braille system for the one without sight. 

We have a course in bookkeeping, dictation, business English, 
office practice, calculating machines, shorthand, typing, beginners’ 
typing, basic arithmetic, and then, in the upper classes, radio, elec- 
tronics, drafting, mechanical drawing, and all the foreign languages: 
Spanish, French, Italian; upholstery, weaving, and it continues. 

There could never be a more full scope of rehabilitation subjects 


put together than in the adult education department in San 
Francisco. 

I guess other cities of the country, no doubt, have similar programs. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Bernstone, do you remember anything 
like this anywhere else ? 

Mr. Bernstone. I have never seen this before. 

Chairman Henninos. I think it is unusual, Judge. I am not 
saying that it doesn’t exist in other cities, but we just don’t know 
about it. 
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Judge Erman. It replaces parental discipline that should have 
taken place many years before, and you will be surprised how many 
people need discipline. 

Chairman Henninos. I think young people like discipline. 

Judge Eyman. I don’t think there is any question about it. 
Chairman Hennines. They may seem to rebel against it, but the 
want it. I have a notion about that, I think children want to fee] 
that somebody’ is sufficiently interested in them to impose rules on 

them, if the rule is reasonable, a little elastic. 

Judge Eyman. When you are in the Army, you want a good leader, 
you want somebody to look up to. 

Chairman Henntnes. Youngsters want the same thing. This 
educational program, I think, is a trailblazer in this country as far as 
I know. This is an outstanding, unusual, and practical program, 
Certainly the board of education should be commended for it, and 
you, Judge, for availing yourself of it. 

Judge Erman. We have the Negro problem all over the country, 
and we have boys who have finished high school, fine boys, or they 
haven’t finished high school, they are intelligent and they get into 
difficulties. The only jobs that those, that most of those boys can get, 
Senator, is laboring work, and there isn’t enough laboring work. You 
find them down in the dumps. 

Here are kids tearing automobiles apart, yet downtown in the big 
industrial companies, banks, they just need a high school graduate 
with a little experience in typing, some experience in typing, where 
they can fill out forms, and do filing, and there are demands for that 
class of labor, but there are no demands for laborers as such. 

I had a boy the other day that was charged with stealing a truck, 
a Negro boy from North Little Rock. Have you ever been down 
that way? 

Chairman Henninos. I know where that is. 

Judge Erman. This boy was charged with stealing a truck. That 
is a felony. He was about 21 or 22, and, as the case unfolded, I said, 
“What was he doing down at the dumps?” And they said, “Clean- 
ing bricks.” And I said, “You mean the boy was cleaning bricks 
and he stole a truck?” 

“A boy that is down there cleaning bricks is not going to steal a 
truck. Case dismissed.” 

The next day the attorneys came, the public defender and the dis- 
trict attorney, and they said, “It would have been a great miscarriage 
of justice if they had prosecuted this boy. You never called one so 
right in your life.” 

It happened that the boy had worked with somebody else. and there 
was a truck standing there, and this other worker told him, “You 
take the truck home, and I will take the other car home.” 

This same boy came back to me and I said, “I will get you a job.” 
He had children, and one needed an eye operation, but he is typical 
of any boy, he happened to be innocent, but he is typical of many of 
these boys, and they need salable skills, and they can get it. 

Chairman Henniné6s. No doubt about that. 

Judge Erman. It is the same in the narcotics field. The narcotic 
laws in California that were enacted in 1957 provided for a Nalline 
test here. This test in San Francisco, and I don’t want to take credit 
for this, but I was certainly instrumental in bringing it to a head, 
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you have these boys, young people who are charged with being an 
addict. ‘There is much to be done about these synthetic drugs, meze- 
drin, and all the rest. You get these problems, and you begin to 
study, and you begin to think, and I went into the narcotics laws 
and I found statutes that made the Nalline program a charge against 
thecounty. The Nalline program had never been effected in and about 
San Francisco. Yet we have people come up there every day and 
say, “Judge, I haven’t had a ‘pop,’ I haven’t taken anything. I am 
not an addict.” 

I said, “Well, you have been arrested here, your plea is ‘Not guilty,’ 
we will have to put it over for trial.” 

Well, “I will lose my job, I am married, I have been working.” 

So what is a judge supposed to do? You rack your brain. What 
todo? But you have got the police, you have got law enforcement, 
and all the steps of law enforcement have been set in motion by the 
charge. So, the Nalline program, as far as addicts were concerned, 
became very interesting to me, and I decided it was just a charge 
against the county, and I called up Oakland. We had a case, a young 
man, family man, charged with being an addict. Everything said he 
was guilty. He said he wasn’t, and somehow I believed him, and I 
said, “Would you be willing to take a Nalline test ?” 

And he said, “I will take anything.” 

Chairman HeEnnines. Apparently there is nothing to beat the 
Nalline test. 

Judge Erman. So, I called up the doctors in Oakland. 

“Tf I send the boy over there, will you take him, will you give him 
the test ?” 

I told the deputy attorney to go along and make a report to the 
district attorney’s office. It set the wheels in motion. He passed the 
test. He was put on the street, and within 2 hours after the test he 
took, he was back at his job. 

This didn’t have to cost the county the cost of a jury trial. He was 
back at his job and able to maintain his family, and they were off 
relief. 

The minute they go into the county jail, the family goes on relief. 
As a result of that, we have Nalline tests in San Francisco now, and 
I think every city should have it. The public is entitled to it, and 
the attorneys are entitled to it. 

Chairman Henninos. We had never heard of it before we came to 
the west coast. 

Judge Eyman. We have two narcotics hospitals in the country, 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Lexington, Ky. Those are Federal. I have 
written to Senator Shelley and asked him why we couldn’t have a 
wing out here. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I introduced a bill, myself, for you to have 
one out here in California. 

Judge Erman. I don’t know the answer to all these problems, but 
we have to wade into them, and unravel them, and I feel that with 
Senators and their representatives, such as you, are making hea way. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say it is judges such as you. Do 
you wake up nights, sometimes, thinking of these things? That is 
one of my problems—I get up and make notes at night. 

Judge Erman. If you don’t, you forget. 
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Chairman Hennines. I have 15 committees, and I am chairman of 
5 of them, and I have an office to run. 

Judge Eyman. How do you keep all of your hair like that? Look 
at mine. 

Chairman Henntvos. It might come off if I pull hard enough, 

Judge Erman. You are very busy, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. There is no more important work than this, 
and that is why I am taking time out to hold these hearings on this 
coast. Ihave been in it most of my life, one way or another. 

Judge Erman. That is wonderful. 

Chairman Henntnes. Maybe there will never be any retirement; 
My father is still going strong, still working. 

‘You have been mighty kind to come here, and it is greatly appre- 
ciated, especially your spirit of dedication which is so evident, and 
your understanding andenergy. The understanding that you brought 
and the energy that you spent in giving yourself to this great national 
problem indeed. a crisis In some places. 

Judge Erman. I think there is much to be done, and we are making 
inroads, but it is a different level entirely today than it was 20 or 7 
years ago, and with the tremendous population increase into Cali- 
fornia, this isn’t going to be solved by putting people into jail for 
the offenses. 

Chairman Hennrnoes. Thank you so much for coming and giving 
us the benefit of your understanding and experience. 

Judge Eyman. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Our next and last witness for this day is Mr. 
J. R. Maddock, vice chairman of the board of directors of Big 
Brothers of San Francisco, Inc. 

Mr. Maddock, would you come forward, please ? 


STATEMENT BY J. R. MADDOCK, BIG BROTHERS OF 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Mappock. I have Mr. Nettler with me, who is executive secre- 
tary of our Big Brothers. 

Chairman Hennines. I have been in Big Brothers work for 30 
years myself, and I have been president of the St. Louis chapter, 
and am now national director, and formerly national treasurer of the 
organization. 

We are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Maddock is regional manager of the Mutual Big Brothers 
Organization, and that, as we know, is conducted on a voluntary 
basis. It is a community chest, community fund organization, and 
is so recognized; and Big Brothers are, of course, nonprofessional. 
They are men picked from business, professions, laboring men, and 
other people in the community. 

We are very glad to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Mappock. Yesterday, I noticed in the newspaper an article 
regarding yesterday’s hearing in which Mr. Ehrlich urged more 
emphasis on preventive measures in regard to delinquency, and I 
would make a plea for a greater effort in that direction. 

We are made aware of the juvenile delinquency problem through 
the press, and various things that are brought to our attention, but 
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I think we overlook getting to the possible scources of it which 
bring it to life. é 

I am here to represent Big Brothers, which is a program which 
can be a great help in filling this need for preventive measures, and, 
as you mentioned earlier, you are familiar with the program. 

Chairman Henninos. I am a working Big Brother. 

Mr. Mapvock. Well, for the benefit of others who may not be 
acquainted with our program, and our principles, I will briefly 
mention it. It is a program for boys who are having problems, 
either social problems or emotional problems. Sometimes these 

roblems are derived from the lack of a father in the home. Big 
Brothers fits into the operation through the help of our professional 
section worker in matching the boy’s interests and personality. This 
relationship usually lasts for some period of time. The professional 
staff also gets involved with helping the mother at home, and getting 
into the basic problems at home, and in trying tocorrect those. There- 
fore, Big Brothers, in addition, have preventive values, also, and does 
get into the corrective aspects in determining the cause of juvenile 
delinquency. 

You mentioned this morning that anyone who says that he knows 
the causes for juvenile delinquency doesn’t know much about it, and 
Iagree. The causes are varied and complex. 

Chairman Hennrinos. There are also people who will ask you what 
is the principal cause, and I am never able to answer that, either. 
There are other people who say, “Well, why do we keep studying, why 
do we keep having hearings ¢” 

Why do we keep studying the farm problem? Why do we keep 
studying electronics? The answer is to improve and do better. Why 
do we keep advocating certain labor legislation ? 

By hearing about them, by studying them, you can come to some 
measure of understanding, partial understanding always, never a 
complete understanding; never a complete solution, no golden remedy 
that you can buy in a bottle like Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription ; 
no shots in the arm. 

That is about the size of it,in my opinion. It is very complex, and it 
isall over the world. 

Mr. Mappock. There are certain things that have been identified 
with the history of boys who have many problems, and one of the pri- 
mary ones is that a great percentage of our juvenile delinquents come 
from broken homes, and when there is not a man available in the home, 
the Big Brothers think a substitute should be provided so that the boy 
will have a stabilizing influence. Delinquency is an overall social 
problem, and it is also basically an individual problem. That is where 
Big Brothers fit in, on an individual man-to-boy basis, helping the boy 
out on an individual basis. 

With respect to Big Brothers, it is known that there is a shortage 
of professional people to help with people who are somewhat emotional 
and have mental problems. Big Brothers helps this out, relatively 
speaking, considerably, by using laymen in continued help to the boy, 
where a professional man does the matching and screening, and help- 
ing behind the scenes. The staff is helped by volunteers following 
through. 

The final point I would like to relate is a little personal aspect. 

43113—60—pt. 536 
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Big Brothers is the first organization of its kind, of any charitable 
kind. Big Brothers gives the individual an op ortunity to get into it 
and get the satisfaction from being a Big Br ake, : 

Chairman Hennincs. Is there anything you would like to add? 

Mr. Nerrurr. I am impressed by the caliber of men we have 
volunteering for this kind of program. We are a new chapter in San 
Francisco. “WwW e only got started last year, and we have 50 men, all a 
very fine example in the communit y, who are already involved in our 
program. 

I think Mr. Maddock covered the main points of our program. 

Chairman Henntnes. May L ask one or both of you gentlemen, how 
many do you expect, or hope to enlist in the Big Brother work here in 
the metropolitan area of San Francisco? 

Mr. Mappocr. As many as we can get. 

Chairman Henntnes. When I first started, I had a boy assigned to 
me. I used to take him to the ball games. I would take him to 
lunch on Saturdays, we worked on Saturdays in those days, old- 
fashioned habit. I would take him home to dinner; treat him as an 
equal. I would help him get a job when he was old enough, the 
usual manner of things to help steer him along the right path. [ 
would try not to preach to him, just kind of a working ‘telationship. 
That is what it means, an older brother to these kids. I was Big 
Brother for the Nation after Eddie Rickenbacker. I was named 2 
years ago. I am very glad to hear that in San Francisco you have 
a chapter. It does a great work, sometimes more for the man than it 
does for the boy. You can always write out a check, but give a little 
of yourself. If you want to belong to the human’ race, give them 
a little of your own time. You may not have it, but crowd it in. "It 
almost seems impossible sometimes, but it is very important. 

Well gentlemen, it has been very gratifying to have you here. I 
wish you well. Indeed, if I can be of any help, call on me. I am 
director of the national organization; you know the office is in 
Philadelphia. I go to the directors’ meetings at odd intervals, and 
try to go to other things relating to Big Brothers. We feel that we 
are doing some good, and feel that the boys are being helped and 
are enjoying it. 

You have done a lot; if you have saved just one, you have done a lot. 
Tf you can save more, it is wonderful. 

Mr. Mappock. Our big need is through the press to carry the 
message, and they know what we do, and most of our Big Brothers 
came in after reading about it in the newspaper or hearing about it 
on the radio. Any plugs we can get will help. 

Chairman Henninos. As you continue with this work, it will be 
something you can look back on all your life with a great deal of 
satisfaction. I compliment you, gentlemen, and thank you very much 
for being here with us. 

With that testimony, we have reached the end of a number of 
witnesses. We have run past the noon hour, purposely, so the wit- 
nesses will not have to come back after the mid-day recess. 

I want to make a brief closing statement. 

With the last of our witnesses today, the committee closes the 
California hearings. The committee came to the State of California 
in order to seek ways to help the State cope with the trafficking of 
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drugs across the Mexican border and within the State, and to deter- 
mine what efforts are needed by the Federal Government. 

We have heard much testimony during hearings in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and, to a lesser extent, in San Francisco, which warrants 
immediate activity on the part of the Federal Government in relation 
to alleviating the drug problem in California. It by now has become 
apparent that several steps must be taken by the Federal Government 
if there is to be any realistic approach to the drug problem which we 
have studied. These possibilities include, one, an agreement with the 
Mexican Government that would establish an international narcotics 
enforcement group; and, two, a resolution of the conflict in judisdic- 
tion in the Federal narcotics enforcement field. 

We believe that this problem is of grave and immediate importance, 
not only to the Western States, but indeed to every community in the 
country now contaminated by the insidious narcotics traffic. In order 
to accelerate action on the Federal level, this committee has taken steps 
to employ special counsel on a consultant basis for the next few weeks 
to work exclusively on our narcotics inquiry here in California, in other 
parts of the country, and in Washington. 

As soon as we return to Washington, we plan to confer with officials 
of the U.S. Department of Justice, the Narcotics Bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department, Customs officials, and State Department officials to 
discuss the various solutions that have been elicited by our current 
series of hearings. 

After these discussions, open hearings will most probably be held 
in Washington. You may be sure that the other members of the com- 
mittee and I will pursue every possible solution to this problem and 
will remain active in this area until results are forthcoming on the part 
of the Federal agencies involved. 

I believe that these hearings have brought into public focus the 
international narcotics problem and its relation to the Republic of 
Mexico. I want to assure all of the witnesses who have appeared be- 
fore the committee that we will do everything that is possible to seek 
solutions. 

The committee also had other reasons for coming to the State of 
California, since there are so many facets to the problem of juvenile 
misbehavior. It has heard testimony on the effectiveness of the 
juvenile court, runaway children, the Mexican border problem—to 
name a few. We shall not stop our efforts toward a solution of the 
many problems which are confronting your State and the Nation. In 
particular, it should be mentioned in closing that we shall earnestly 
seek a solution to the problem created by the crossing into Mexico of 
American youths. 

As I have stated several times previously, it is my intention to make 
friendly representations on this problem to the Mexican Ambassador 
in Washington, and to discuss it in detail with the Mexican desk of the 
Department of State. 

This committee will also explore the possibility of dealing with 
this problem by means of Federal legislation. 

I should also like to take this opportunity to thank the public and 
private officials in the city of San Francisco, and in the State of 
California who have so willingly and extensively cooperated with 
the efforts of the staff of this committee. I should further like to 
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assure them that their efforts have not been in vain and that we 
are endeavoring to do all that is possible to help them in their fight 
against the narcotics problem in the State of California. 

I especially want to thank the Honorable Louis E. Goodman, chief 
judge of the U.S. District Court, Northern District of California 
Southern Division, and his office for making available this fine court. 
room, and for having made the task of preparing for these hearings 
much easier by affording our committee every consideration and 
cooperation. 

Thanks are also due to the U.S. marshal, Frank Bell, and his 
deputy, Billy G. Hollingshead, for their courteous and willing help, 

It was extremely gratifying to visit San Francisco, which has 
made such a fine record in coming to grips with the problem of young 
people in trouble and related matters. It is very rare indeed to hear 
of such cooperation between city and public agencies as we have heard 
in the city of San Francisco. The cooperation of the police and 
the courts and the private agencies is to be commended, as is the 
dedicated work of the American Friends Service Committee, Inc, 
which has so successfully helped the San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment and others to handle the gang problem here. The information 
we have obtained here is gratifying and will be made known to the 
rest of the Nation. I am sure it will have a most beneficial effect 
on many communities which are presently overwhelmed by their 
juvenile delinquency and crime problems. 

With that, the committee will arise, and I want to thank all who 
have attended these hearings, and for the evidence that they have 
presented. I want to thank the members of the press and others 
who have been so cooperative in trying to help us and to help others 
solve these problems on to a partial solution. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was closed.) 

(The following statements were subsequently submitted for inclu- 
sion in the record and marked “Exhibits Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89” 
and are as follows:) 

Exuisit No. 85 


SUMMARY OF TOWN HALL MEETING, OCTOBER 16, 1959, HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF, 


This Town Hall meeting was called for our community’s participation in 
the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, called for March 
27 to April 2 in Washington by President Eisenhower. 

This summary of the discussions and recommendations is released to the 
parents, citizens, service agencies and organizations of Huntington Park so 
that we may better care for our splendid resources in children and youth. 
We trust that these discussions may be springboards for more effective work 
by all community groups and persons among our younger people. An under- 
standing of current problems and of our community and its resources are vital 
factors to our purpose. 

This summary is also forwarded to the Governor’s Advisory Committee on 
Children and Youth to assist California’s preparation for the White House 
Conference. 

I. THEME: “LASTING VALUES IN A CHANGING WORLD” 


Town Meeting address: Mr. Dan Pursuit, coordinator, Youth Study Center, 
University of Southern California 
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Facts to keep in mind 

1. Delinquency is increasing four times as fast as the increase in youth 
population (10-17 years of age). 

9, Percent in increase in the number of youth 10-17 years of age: 1957-65, 
35 percent increase ; 1957-70, 48 percent increase. 

We face many problems in the future unless we do a good job at every level 


today. 
3. Delinquent boys on probation in California in 1957: 11.5 percent of all 


17-year-old boys; 10.6 percent of all 16-year-old boys; 8.3 percent of all 15-year- 
old boys. 
Multiple causation chart 

A youth’s personality and indeed his actions are the result of many factors: 






ENVIRONMENT 





“Things that affect 
his everyday life. 


Build up all aspects of community life and cut down the negative features 
(such as undesirable literature, undesirable adult gatherings, ete.). Build up 
the positive and eliminate the negative. 

The right kind of environment is conducive to a well-balanced, constructive, 
life. 


Values needed by youth for development of the maximum individual 
(These needs are to be met by parents, church, school, recreational leaders, 
friends, etc.) 


1. Love. 

2. Acceptance. 

3. Security. 

4. Protection. 

5. Independence (against our changing world. We want them to grow and 


develop themselves into independent human beings). 

6. Faith (practice the Golden Rule). Faith gives a moral sense of values 
to the things we believe important. 

7. Guidance (as parents, we must set an example, a model, for youth to 
follow). 

8. Control (youth must know what rules and regulations are—they may resist 
acceptance of rules but need them to guide themselves). 
Delinquency prediction table 


Suggested by Dr. & Mrs. Glueck, Harvard Law School’s famous criminologist 
team (see Time Magazine, Oct. 12, 1959). Children identify themselves with 
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Five highly decisive factors in family life (the 


most fundamental gift to give to youngsters is the family) : 
1. Affection (from father to the boy). 
2. Affection (from mother to the boy). 


etc. ) 


4. Discipline (of boy by his father). 
father giving less discipline. 
5. Cohesiveness of family. 


family relate, 


How? 


CONCLUSION 


8. Supervision (of the boy by the mother—know where he is, with whom, 


In America we have the 


Discipline should be firm but fair, not severe. 
How does the family hold together? 
home a place to live together, or just a place to hang your hat? 
How does it bring up its children? 


Is family 
How does 


It is not just the way the family behaves, but the way the whole community 


behaves. 


children’’—a real team spirit! 


Develop a sense of “We are working together for the good of our 


II. Summary of discussion areas 





Section and community 
problems 


1. Need for increased parent, par- 
ticipation in youth activities. 


2. Need for broader coverage of 


all fields of youth interest, with | 
particular emphasis on 15-20 year | 


age range for boys and girls. 


What is being done to meet 
the needs 


Recommendations for meeting 
needs more adequately 





I, COMMUNITY 


| Service clubs attempting to 
| fill in lack of parenta] participa- 
|} tion. | 


| 

} 

| 
| Although now providing | 
| sports, vocational, and social pro- | 
| gram, it is felt efforts are short of 
the ability of the community. 
| 
' 








Often, having a working mother 
in the home poses problems of su- 
pervision, guidance, and security 
for children. 


1. Increase of venereal disease 
among lower age groups. 


2. Lack of effective immuniza- 
tion of population. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Ill, HEALTH 


Sex education in schools and 
health department programs. 


Immunization programs being | 
sponsored by Polio Foundation | 
and local volunteer community | 
groups. 


| 


AND YOUTH SERVICES 


es 


Campaign be conducted to sell 
idea of parents participating more 
frequently in their children’s actiy- 
ities. (A national campaign with 
personal participation by President 
and his family would be helpful.) 

Youth groups and service agen- 
cies should concentrate on develop- 
ing activities of broader scope with 


| greater emphasis on 15-20 year age 
| bracket. 





Accept inevitability of working 
mother. The community should 
be creative in giving help to these 
parents and their children. 


Recommend stronger moral pro- 
gram in home and church, as a 
necessary complement to the edu- 
cational program. 

Stimulate greater awareness of 
public to the need and value of im- 
munization programs. 


IV. PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 





Failure or misconception of par- 
ents to understand and 


and training of their children. 


accept | 
their parental role in the guidance 


| 
| Although town hall meetings, 
publications, etc., are offered, 
they are not meeting the need | 


Campaign to raise moral and 
ethical fiber of people on a national 
level. 


| adequately. 
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V. PRORLEMS AND NEEDS OF YOUTH 
as | 





Section and community What is being done to meet Recommendations for meeting 
problems the needs needs more adequately 
1. Need local mental hygiene Children and their parents A local mental hygiene clinic 


clinic for psychiatric and psycho- | needing psychiatric or psycho- | which would serve entire southeast 
Jogical counseling for children and | logical counseling now seek pri- | area. Perhaps accomplish in co- 


parents, which would be accessible | vate practitioners. | operation with 2 or more southeast 

to average and marginal income cities. Also, should explore eligi- 

families. bility for services under Short- 
Doyle Act. 

2, There is need for periodic list- Los Angeles County directory Should be referred to Huntington 

ing and review of local resources. of health, welfare, and recreation | Park Coordinating Council, to 


agencies published by Los | determine who could beresponsible 
Angeles Region Welfare Plan- | for compiling such a listing of local 
ning Council is used by those | resources and keeping list up to 
who purchase it and have it | date. 
available. 
3. Need for more premarital Premarital counseling afforded Explore possibilities of a training 
counseling in this area. by local churches, counseling | and guidance course for youth. 
groups, and instruction givenin | Make information available to 
senior problems courses by | youth where counseling may be 
schools not fully meeting need. obtained. 











VI. RECREATION 





1. Facilities not accessible to| Problem being studied in light | Better location of any future 
youngsters, due to natural barriers. | of age group prognosis. facilities, with consideration to 
main streets and natural barriers. 

2. Lack of coordination of com- Study is underway, under Following completion of study, 
munity facilities and program. auspices of Huntington Park | coordination of facilities and pro- 


Coordinating Council, to deter- | gram to assure maximum use by all 
mine all recreation facilities in | age levels. 
area. 

| 


dO + 


Vil. VOCATIONS 


ee — 


1. Youth are not receiving ade- Free vocational and program- Earlier aptitude tests and a train- 
quate preparation for life work and | ing education. ing program for development of the 
do not have sufficient vocational individual, which will be of assist- 
counseling. ance in applying for and main- 


taining a position, fulfilling wher- 
ever possible, his highest potential 
as a person. 

2. High minimum age for em- Community employers, school The community needs to channel 
ployment. | Offices, and the committee of 15, | interests of the ‘‘too young to 
are helping to find jobs for youth. | work’’ in constructive activities. 
| 


| 





YOUTH PROGRAMS NOW AVAILABLE IN HUNTINGTON PARK 


Forty clubs and organizations in Huntington Park are conducting youth activi- 
ties in addition to the many church, school, and city programs. These organi- 
zations total approximately 2,000 people and participate in approximately 120 
programs. These cover the fields of vocational guidance, recreation, help for the 
underprivileged and handicapped, and various general youth organizations such 
as Boy Scouts, YMCA, ete. A total report of 30 pages covering these activities 
was turned in to our panel on community youth services. 
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Exutisir No. 86 


SHERIFF’S OFFICE, 
CouNTY OF KERN, STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Bakersfield, December 29, 1959. 
Hon. THOMAS HENNINGS, Jr., 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. Arthur Bernstone, chief counsel, 
Committee on the Judiciary). 


Dear Sir: The Educational Code of California, title 5, section 102, “Require. 
ments for Graduation From Secondary Schools,” states the following: “(a) The 
governing board of a school district maintaining a secondary school shall author. 
ize to graduate, from any secondary school, any pupil of good character and citi- 
zenship who satisfactorily completes the full curriculum prescribed for the school 
in which the pupil is regularly enrolled and in attendance at the time of com- 
pletion of his work, including instruction in the Constitution of the United States, 
and in American history, including the study of American institutions and ideals, 
and of the principles of State and local government established under the con- 
stitution of this State, and the successful passing of an examination thereon,” 
This section is entitled to mean that a student must be a good citizen and of 
good character to meet the requirements of graduation. 

If the pupil becomes unruly, disrupts classes, causes fights, organizes gangs, 
directs or wages warfare on other schools or he happens to be a party crasher 
or he is caught after curfew, intoxicated or using dope, all of these things 
do happen to students, and they are caused by leaders who lead them into 
this type of vandalism, and are generally smart enough to get out of it and leave 
the innocent ones to be caught. These many, many things can happen and 
when reported to the school principal or the superintendent, they can take action 
and dismiss this student or the students who have participated in this type of 
activity from school long enough to delay certificate for graduation. This some- 
times requires him to go an extra semester in order to make up all of these 
hours on citizenship or being a good character in order to meet the requirements 
of graduation. 

Practically all of the jobs in government or enforcement work, almost any type 
of work that you go into, one of the requirements now is a diploma from a high 
school showing your graduation. This means that if you can’t obtain a diploma, 
then you become a common laborer the rest of your life. You can’t enter into 
junior college or go any further until you do obtain this particular diploma. 

Now this type of a program takes a lot of intestinal fortitude to carry 
out, but our school systems here in Kern County have determined to hold 
the line. When it becomes apparent to the father and mother of a pupil 
that their child has been expelled from school because he is unruly or not 
a good citizen, and that they cannot get him into another school in this parti- 
cular area, the parent generally applies the pressure on the student and we 
find that his whole attitude is changed. When he comes back to school, he 
is a good student and ready to settle down and go to work. After all, this is 
what we are striving to do; is to get the parent to control his own child. 

Now this thing doesn’t happen overnight. This kind of enforcement is the 
result of many, many meetings, and sometimes it is very hard for enforcement 
officers to break into school systems and to try to get their law enforcement 
ideas over to school boards. But, it takes an awful lot of work, and you've 
got to have a man with the patience of Job in order to hang around, keep 
explaining our problems, and until we get the confidence of the school adminis- 
trators. This type of thing cannot be pushed too suddenly into school systems 
because in many instances we have school authorities who have been harrassed 
by the public so long and everyone is ready to persecute them at the least 
provocation for denying their child the right to gain an education, and because 
he is a taxpaying citizen, he demands many things. So, it is something that 
a weak administrator would shy away from because the minute you start to 
apply the pressure on some of these students, then everything breaks loose 
at once. 

Also, the administrator has got to know and you have got to convince him 
that the district attorney and your county counsel is behind this move or 
it will fall flat. The county counsel must advise and be able to protect, 


and the district attorney will have to be able to prosecute all cases that 
arise in the school. 
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So, you can see, that getting all of these different agencies together in one 
unified effort requires a lot of skill and it takes time to do these things. I have 
a wonderful juvenile officer, and we have had many, many talks together and it 
js through my insistence that he attend and keep plugging away with the 
enforcement ideas and this man’s patience has been tried many, many times. 
But, he has finally come through and our program is working wonderfully well 
here in Kern County. At one time here in Kern County, we had 16 gangs of 
poys and 6 gangs of girls. Now we have no gangs of girls and possibly only 
one or two for boys and they are for betterment instead of for violence. 

It seems like no one wants to be the leader. Naturally we still have the 
high school hysteria before big football games and athletic events, and these 
are very easy to cope with. But, the bicycle chains, the ice picks, the brass 
knuckles, and other instruments of torture have disappeared. 

My suggestion is that more definite laws be enacted so that it will give our 
school administrators something definite, and laws that will protect them 
against suits by irate citizenry; something that would give weak adminis- 
trators more backbone to enforce the provisions. Also, we think that this 
should start in the primary grades. Of course, you can see that this is only a 
small portion of our problem, but we feel that it is easier to build boys than 
jt is to mend men. 

I have had many school counselors and superintendents tell me that before 
this citizenship and good character was put into effect, that they had students 
openly defy them, that they wouldn’t do this or they wouldn’t do that, or they 
would just continually defy their teachers to the extent that it was almost 
impossible to carry on classes. Now I understand they don’t have that problem 
pecause the minute that this problem comes up, they are immediately told 
what will happen to them and if they don’t straighten out their thinking they 
are immediately dismissed from school. I really think that this program carries 
on into junior colleges also, and we feel that the effect upon the discipline 
of the students will carry on after the age of maturity and they will make 
better citizens. At least they will respect authority, and that is something 
that seems to have been lost lately in-law inforcement and also in school work. 

This seems so simple that you wonder why it won’t work everywhere. Well, 
I might say that this is the only place in California that this is working. If 
it is working I have not been informed by any sheriff. I tell them about it, 
and they don’t know what I am talking about. 

So, lots of work has to be done; better laws, and more integration of law 
enforcement officers into the schools. They will at least have to listen to or 
read our reports as to what their students are doing on the outside, when 
they get into jail, caught in armed robbery cases, stolen cars, etc. 

In some of our schools here in Kern County a law enforcement officer is not 
welcome in uniform unless it is to make a speech on safety. Also, in some 
cases, the principal becomes so belligerent that they sit in on the cases and 
object to the line of questions. So, you can see there is a long way to go to 
get as far as Kern County has in its fight against juvenile delinquency. 

I do hope that I have not bored you with my thoughts, but when your cases 
go up 198 but you handle 982 less juveniles with 423 less petitions filed, it 
means to me that we are having less gangs, the cases are not so violent, and 
that is why we feel that our system is working. I will be glad to comment 
on any part or to enlarge or explain more thoroughly. 

I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
LERoy F. GALyEN, Sheriff. 


Exuisit No. 87 
THE TRAILFINDERS, 
Banning, Calif., November 27, 1959. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HENNINGS AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: Because I have 
had more than 40 years of work with young people I should like to make a 
few comments upon the juvenile delinquency problem. 

I am founder and president of a boys organization known as The Trailfinders, 
and for 25 years I was director of a school for superbright boys. For 2 
years I was an associate of Dr. Ernest Bryant Hogg, psychiatrist and director 
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of the Los Angles County Juvenile Court. For 2 years I directed an outdoor 
recreational program for underprivileged boys under the auspices of the Les 
Angeles County Health Department. I have done extensive summer camp 
work with boys and participated with them, as a director, in mountain climbing 
ski, and educational trips in this country, in Mexico, in Canada, and in Burope. 
During the past 2 years I have done some work in the outdoor education program, 
Following World War II, I made some studies of Austrian and British children, 

In addition to the usual and all too evident causes of juvenile delinquency 
in the United States—broken homes, submarginal economic conditions, problems 
arising in racial minority groups, etc.—I feel that the committee should also 
give consideration to such factors as the frustrations due to delayed maturation, 
physical handicaps, sensory defects, and the like. 

In this regard some interesting findings were made in studies carried on in 
our Trailfinders School for Boys by Milton Tobias, M.D., and his associates 
(psychologists and psychiatrists). We found that a large percentage of boys 
with academic and/or social problems which could be considered predelinquent 
in nature proved upon through physical examination to have a delay in matura- 
tion, despite their seeming to be in the very best of health. This maturation 
delay was sometimes coupled with an endocrine disturbance. 

Wrist X-rays were made to determine maturation—still the best method—and 
the usual laboratory tests were carried out to determine metabolism. At the 
same time psychological tests were administered, both individual and group, 
Similar tests were given at regular intervals after treatment was under way to 
eorrect whatever deficiency had been discovered. In every case the results 
were gratifying. In many cases they verged on the spectacular. None of these 
boys became a delinquent. 

In recent years Dr. Tobias and his associates have been carrying on similar 
programs of diagnosis and treatment with large groups of youngsters in the 
public schools of Los Angeles County. Following his suggestions, the juvenile 
probation people of San Bernardino County have been following like procedures. 

Checks made in a Los Angeles detention home have shown that many of the 
children detained there for various forms of juvenile crime suffered from 
sensory defects. In some cases the defect in hearing or in sight was trivial, but 
it proved to be the cause of serious frustrations which at times were—and 
nearly always could be—a major cause of delinquent conduct, especially when 
in conjunction with certain other factors. 

It is increasingly evident that the physical basis of delinquency is a more 
significant factor than mental ill health. I am convinced that, when teachers 
of even the lowest grades note signs of antisocial behavior and poor academic 
ability in children, those children should be referred at once to competent mod- 
ern pediatricians, either in private practice or with agencies, for diagnosis and 
treatment along the lines merely touched upon above. 

Children suffering from frustrations due to physical inadequacy definitely 
need psychological help in learning how to ovorcome frustrations or how to 
live with them. Even a bit of plastic surgery may aid in the adjustment of 
a delinquent. 

As an educator I am disturbed, indeed shocked, by the number of children 
who manage to get along satisfactorily in elementary or grammar school but 
become delinquent upon entering junior or senior high school. This can be at- 
tributed in no small measure, I feel, to the fact that modern educators tend 
to make every effort to save the lower school child from a sense of failure 
and frustration, instead of teaching him how to meet it. In high school, where 
courses of study are more demanding, youngsters with no academic aptitude or 
interest, are suddenly overwhelmed with a sense of failure. During this pe- 
riod of natural adolescent rebellion their reactions all too frequently result in 
serious deterioration in conduct and work. Often an entire class, and even an 
entire school, may suffer a degradation of standards, not only academic but 
social and ethical as well. The lowering of standards in many of our high 
schools stems, Iam sure, from situations of this kind. 

Are we not doing a great disservice to these boys and girls of high school 
age who either cannot “take’—or do not wish to “take”’—the regular high 
school academic program? Many high schools, deeply conscious of this problem, 
have experimented with extended work progress, part-time schooling, ete. 
Might it not be wise to seek the cooperation of the labor unions in working 
out some modern equivalent of the old-time apprentice system to the end that 
nonacademiec students can be trained in line with their abilities and needs? 
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Certainly some way must be found to replace their frustrating sense of failure 
with a sense of accomplishment in lines of endeavor in which they are capable 
of achievement. 

It is, of course, common practice for the older generation to decry and view 
with alarm the younger generation and the opinions of oldsters regarding 
children must always be somewhat suspect. Being fully conscious of this 
danger, I feel rather sure that I am able to see American children of today in 
relation to those of 30 years ago with a fair degree of objectivity. In today’s 
children I note a number of unfortunate characteristics and tendencies which 
are delinquency factors and which were not so marked in the children I knew 
30 years ago. 

Chief among these is a callousness so far as actual suffering is concerned. 
This undoubtedly is due to an entertainment diet virtually saturated with 
violence. Despite the occasional cleanup campaigns, television programs, 
comic books, and movies—especially the current series of pictures made particu- 
larly for the teenage audience—continue to be demoralizing influences. The 
fact that on television when a person is knifed or shot he dies instantly, with no 
sign of the bloody ugly mess that is part and parcel of such killings, serves to 
delude youngsters into thinking that death is always devoid of cruel, pro- 
tracted suffering. Nothing ever makes him aware of the chain of human grief 
and suffering that can follow death. 

Smugness, too, is a marked characteristic of the American child. The lack 
of challenge in the permissive programs of many of our schools has cheated 
youngsters of the joy of intellectual accomplishment. The result is an easy 
self-satisfaction and complacency. Recently I was in a high school where the 
English teacher was using a Classic Comic Book version of “The Merchant of 
Venice.” She explained that her students found the original too hard. Students 
in such a situation are certainly being deprived of the rich intellectual back- 
ground necessary for the good life and are being encouraged to settle into a 
“try to teach me” attitude which is the height of smugness. And a smug child 
is not a happy child. 

My experiences with boys and girls in Austria convinced me that their 
capacity to survive poverty, disappointments of many kinds and from many 
sources, and the tragedies of war and of the occupation which followed—and 
to survive in good mental health stemmed from the fact that they had an 
intellectual background from which they could draw mental and moral sus- 
tenance during all the ordeals to which they were subjected. They were not 
smug. 

Softness is another disturbing characteristic of many of our youngsters. 
So poor is the muscle tone of many American boys of today that they are 
unable to rise to the challenge of the more rugged outdoor activities. In too 
many instances summer camp leaders have to “sell” a relatively easy canoe 
trip, a day’s mountain climb, or a short cross-country ski trip. Thirty years ago 
it was hard to hold an active boy back. 

There is too much vicarious participation, too much looking on, too much 
taking, and too little giving. More and more our children are being deprived of 
actually taking part in exciting adventure and being stimulated thereby. Not 
only is real adventure a thrilling, constructive, and soul-satisfying experience 
for a child, but also it may well give him the endocrine stimulation so essential 
to proper growth and development. One is led to ponder whether the soft life 
led by so many American children today may be the reason why so many of 
them who have academic and social problems also have an endocrine deficiency. 

Many of our character-building organizations have capitulated to the general 
tendency to eliminate the more adventuresome outdoor activities. Some years 
ago prominent Britons sensed the need for more outdoor adventure for their 
children. The result was the outward bound movement. Through this organi- 
zation thousands of British youngsters, particularly those from the poorer dis- 
tricts of the great cities, have had the thrill of a sailing adventure planned for 
them by Alan Villiers or have had the rewarding satisfaction of reaching a 
mountain summit or scaling a difficult rock mass under the guidance of some 
of Britain’s mountaineers. The results have been highly gratifying and the 
benefits to the participants have been measured in better characters and better 
minds, as well as in better bodies. 

Many years ago in talking with Baden-Powell I found him shocked and sad- 
dened at the extent to which the Boy Scout organization of the United States 
had become a church basement organization. 
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The high hopes many of us had for the outdoor education movement in our 
public schools are not being realized. It is saddening to discover that its pro- 
gram, under the Health, Education, and Welfare Department of the Federg] 
Government, is becoming more and more dominated by the manufacturers of 
guns and ammunition and other sporting goods. Outdoor education could be q 
most potent character-building force, but it is to become so, the moneychan- 
gers must be driven from its councils and it should be, I am sure, in the hands 
of the teachers of the biological sciences and other instructors capable of making 
the outdoor experience an inspiring, intellectual, and health-giving adventure, 

The general downgrading in American ethics, brought to a spectacular climax 
in the recent television scandals, has developed in American young people a eyn- 
icism which is a very real factor in delinquency. Even youngsters in the lower 
grades hear far too much about ways and means of chiseling on income taxes, 
and the knowledge of cheating in high school and college is widespread. Home 
and school must face the resulting cynicism and work to clear away its causes, 

The response of American teenagers to such programs as that of the National 
Parks Association and of many church work-camp programs is evident that our 
young people will respond with eagerness to projects on a high altruistic level, 
to opportunities for work where self is not the only factor. They need to feel 
that they belong to and have a responsibility to their community and to their 
country. Pledging allegiance to the flag and other surface demonstrations of pa- 
triotism are poor substitutes for the basic love of the land which is patriotism 
in its purest form. 

That the best of our children recognize the need for rules of conduct has been 
shown by the many high school student bodies who in recent years have at- 
tempted to draw up codes of conduct relative to their behavior at schoo] dances, 
while driving, et cetera. No child wants to feel out of things, and even those 
poorer in spirit with proper encouragement will follow the lead of the best. I 
would urge that we encourage all schools to draft codes of ethics and conduct, 
these could be considered in State conferences, and then a national conference 
from which could emerge a final code truly inspiring to American boys and girls. 
The pledge of Swiss students might be something of a guide. Swiss students 
must: (1) Show respect for their elders and especially the magistrates and 
representatives of the law, the aged, the infirm, and women. (2) They must 
not use coarse language or commit brutal acts. (3) They must respect private 
property. (4) They must prepare their homework. (5) They are forbidden to 
loiter on the streets, to smoke, to carry arms, to mistreat animals, to go out 
alone after 8 p.m. between November 1 and March 1, or after 9 p.m. during 
the other months. (6) They are forbidden to enter public establishments, like 
cafes, bars, and beer halls without their parents or a school matron, or to go to 
the cinema without their parents. 

No single thing contributes more to juvenile delinquency in the United States 
than does the automobile. The relationship of the automobile to poor grades 
among students has been demonstrated time and time again. The relationship 
of the automobile to serious crimes of violence perpetrated by juveniles can be 
found by examining the police records of any city. 

The parent-teacher associations of the country could do a very great service 
by setting up a code for the use of automobiles by youngsters. They could so 
organize public sentiment that the weak parent who cannot deny his child any- 
thing would feel the force of social disapproval. They could demand laws that 
would effectively halt the use of the automobile by children not old enough to 
have the judgment or competent enough to handle one. ; 

I am confident that if the parent-teacher groups would exert this leadershi 
that they would rally to their cause the women’s clubs, the men’s service organ- 
izations, and all groups and individuals who are merely waiting dynamic lead- 
ership in this regard. Add to their efforts such high school codes as we have 
suggested and I think. we would be on our way to solving many of the problems 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry C. JAMES, 
President, the Trailfinders. 
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Exutisit No. 88 


STATEMENT OF CONARD B. RHEINER, REPRESENTING THE GOLDEN GATE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD CENTERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Conard B. Rheiner. 
I am speaking today in behalf of the Golden Gate Neighborhood Centers Asso- 
ciation. Our member organizations are located in several areas of San Francisco 
and have varied programs to serve the needs of the families in their respective 
neighborhoods. A very important part of our work is concerned with trying to 
help younger neighbors live as good a life as possible. To this end, services 
such as medical and dental clinics, hobby, sports, and club groups, personal 
counseling, information and referral services, and community improvement 
programs are carried on in our centers. ‘The neighborhood centers are non- 
profit and nonsectarian agencies supported by the United Community Fund and 
other contributors. Service is given to children, teenagers, men, and women of 
all races, nationalities, religions, and backgrounds. However, we serve in the 
main individuals of limited means. 

Intimate contact with our teenage members and their families from day to day 
help us to understand what problems they face and the difficulties they en- 
counter. From our experiences in these various sections of the city, we should 
like to bring certain teenage problems to your attention, to describe some experi- 
mental solutions attempted by our member neighborhood centers, and to make 
some recommendations for action by the Federal Government. 


SOME OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS OF TEENAGERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


1. Juvenile drinking, and even alcoholism, stands out as one of the most 
serious problems in our neighborhoods. Not only is this evidenced in the con- 
versation of many teenagers, but control of drinking at dances, large and small, 
sponsored by churches and other private agencies as well as by schools and 
recreation centers, is difficult. A current survey by one of our members, Mission 
Neighborhood Centers, Inc., shows this is a very deep concern on the part of 
ministers, principals, and recreation directors, and others. In many cases wine 
is the alcoholic beverage consumed but in other cases it is hard liquor. 

2. Related to this drinking problem, but not exclusively the result of it, is the 
immense amount of party crashing. These parties may be private, invitational 
affairs held in homes or they may be affairs held at public and private agencies 
by clubs or by invitation. On many occasions there is an attempt by the unin- 
vited, usually in groups, to enter. Sometimes this party crashing results in vio- 
lence to property and persons. 

3. The effects of lack of employment among teenagers is apparent on every 
hand. Eager youth, with or without marketable skills, implore our personnel to 
find jobs. Referred to the California Department of Employment, Student and 
Junior Division, they are registered and helped in many ways. But the younger 
teenagers find very few openings; the older teenagers fare only slightly better. 
This joblessness means dependence on family for necessary spending money with 
attendant problems and misunderstandings. It means too much leisure and 
opportunity to get into trouble. It means a perpetual seeking for a first job 
when prospective employers insist on an experienced worker. 


EXPERIMENTAL SOLUTION 


1. Of particular value to the neighborhood centers has been the continuing 
study and research conducted by some centers to obtain facts and figures about 
their neighborhoods in particular and the larger community. 

2. In September 1957, through a grant by the San Francisco Foundation, a 
type of neighborhood development demonstration was started. The project was 
an adaptation of recommendations of a 1955 town meeting on ways to decrease or 
combat juvenile delinquency. This western addition special project (WASP) 
has a dual purpose. 

(a) To locate children and youth with behavior problems ; and 
(b) To develop citizen paticipation. 
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Further, WASP, always related to and presently an integrated 
program of Booker T. Washington Community Service Center, serves a 
coordinating body to refer problem children and youth to cooperating co e 
nated private neighborhood agencies and public bodies. — 

Realizing the need for greater citizen participation, WASP moved to mak 
the members of the community responsible for self-improvement and neighb . 
hood improvement through parent study groups and a planning committ Pa 
citizen leaders. a 

WASP is located in what is generally agreed to be one of three areas in San 
Francisco with the highest concentration of multiproblem families and the 
highest incidence of juvenile delinquency. 

The member agencies have cooperated for a number of years with other 
organizations, notably the San Francisco Youth Association, in a summer pro- 
gram of “Youth Wants To Work.” The cumulative effect of successive cam. 
paigns, the widespread use of mass media, such as car cards, radio, press and 
television, and the greater awareness of the problem by the business leaders 
brought an increase last summer of jobs for teenagers over previous years, 
However, thousands of applicants for jobs were disappointed. : 

Two years ago, Telegraph Hill Neighborhood Association, one of our mem. 
bers, organized a “Jobs for Youth” committee in the North Beach district ang 
provided staff service and a headquarters. In spite of good organization and 
cooperation on a grand scale, the jobs secured for local youth were not very 
plentiful. This spurred the committee to call together a widely representative 
group including other neighborhood centers representatives from all over the 
city. This informal ad hoc committee went to work to convince the mayor 
the board of supervisors, and the recreation and park department to inaugurate 
a “workreation” project. With the appropriation of $15,000 for the project 
the recreation and park department inaugurated the program which was con- 
ducted last summer for a 6-week period. High school students then in the 10th 
or 11th grade, 14 years or older who qualified, worked 4 hours from 8 a.m. to 
12 noon, 5 days a week. Each earned $120. This project employed the younger 
teenagers who generally experienced greatest difficulty in finding any kind of 
employment. Following the work assigned and lunch the youth participated 
in a 2-hour period of supervised recreation of interest to each individual. They 
received no pay for this participation, although it was required of all. 

Jobs included weed eradication, care of grounds at parks and playgrounds, 
aquatic aides, and some specialized positions such as photographer and writer. 
A total of 100 boys and 25 girls were employed. Berkeley and Oakland, 
Calif., have had the workreation programs for several years but no girls have 
been employed, and these programs have not involved as many youth at a time. 


part of the 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


In California there has been much concern about what can be done to stem 
the rising the tide of dilenquency. In our judgment, the privately supported 
agencies, as well as the tax-supported programs in our cities, counties, and 
State, have been trying desperately to keep up with the serious deterioration of 
community morale with regard to this problem. It appears abundantly clear 
to anyone close to this problem that resources of the Federal Government will 
have to be brought to bear on certain critical aspects of the problem. The 
fine work being done through the Children’s Bureau must be extended to pro- 
vide additional means to conduct research, train personnel, and develop new 
methods through demonstration projects. Public policy in this field must be 
broadened by the Congress. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
through the National Institute of Mental Health and other agencies, is already 
doing much in the way of related experimentation. However, a crash program, 
launched on a national basis, through grants-in-aid to the States and educational 
institutions, is long overdue. We, therefore, urge your support for the early 
enactment of legislation which will make this possible. 

GOLDEN GATE NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS ASSOCIATION, 
CONRAD B. RHEINER, Chairman. 

FLORENCE FRIEDMAN. 

JOHN PARHAM. 

Dr. Epwarp A. WEAVER. 

IRVING M. KRIEGSFELD. 
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Exursit No. 89 


STATEMENT OF RoBert A. MACKLIN 


My name is Robert A. Macklin, managing director of the California News- 
paperboy Foundation. 

We would like to submit the following to the Senate subcommittee to be in- 
cluded in the records: 

The California Newspaperboy Foundation has been in operation for the past 
13 years and is the only newspaperboy foundation in the world. It is a nonprofit 
organization, financially operated by contributions of California newspapers. 

One of our main purposes is to combat juvenile delinquency by encouraging 
healthful and beneficial activities for newspaperboys and to promote a better 
understanding of U.S. citizenship. 

It is our belief the idle time on the part of our Nation’s youth is the prime 
cause of juvenile delinquency. Our youth need recognition. They want to take 
part in adult activities and gain recognition for that participation. Often 
youngsters seek release for their energy and their desires for recognition in 
activities of their own choosing, but unfortunately, many results of these 
activities are recorded on police blotters. The idle mind is the Devil’s work- 
shop. It is the idle that get into trouble. There are about 10 million youths 
in the United States between the ages of 12 and 17 and only 33 percent of these 
youngsters are able to find part-time work while they are attending school, 
jeaving over 6 million in this age bracket idle. 

Of course, his major occupation is and should be school, but we feel we 
provide a productive outlet, an opportunity to work during leisure time, whereby 
peneficial business experience is gained. Men like President Eisenhower, Gen. 
David Sarnoff, Frank Leahy, Eddie Rickenbacker, all testify to the value of 
early training in initiative and responsibility. These men know, because they 
were newspaperboys themselves. Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 

A most meaningful endorsement of the value of carrier-boy activities comes 
from Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Chief, who says: 

“There are approximately 600,000 newspaperboys in the United States. Spot 
checks in individual communities clearly indicate that juvenile crime among 
newspaperboys is practically nonexistent. 

“This good record of newspaperboys needs little explanation. They have 
simply found the modern equivalent of what we, aS youngsters, called chores. 
They find satisfaction and enjoyment in holding a job, earning their own 
money, and getting to know people. More important, they have found a healthy 
outlet for their urge to be useful and to gain recognition for their activities 
in the eyes of their families and their communities.” 

These “little merchants” are in business for themselves, buying papers at 
wholesale and distributing them to their subscribers at retail, the difference 
being their profit. 

California newspaperboys earn more than $20 million each year, which make 
it a big business. While they are earning, they are learning three fundamental 
principles of business: service, salesmanship, and collection. Profits help 
supplement family expenses and provide extra cash for sport and recreation 
items. A majority have savings accounts, and thousands of them will use their 
savings to help finance their college educations. 

We in the newspaper industry are proud to be a part of the great force 
attempting to prevent juvenile delinquency by offering 62,000 newspaperboys 
in California an opportunity to better themselves, and by taking advantage 
of this opportunity, these boys are too busy to think about getting into trouble. 
We feel confident in saying, “Busy boys are better boys.” Today’s newspaper- 
boys will be the leaders of tomorrow. 
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